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And  in  the  attadcs  made  on  the  Liqnisition     .        .        .  647-548 

It  was  also  displayed  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Spain .        .  548-550 

All  this  was  promoted  by  the  aathontj  and  high  chazacter 

of  Charles  ni 652-664 

Bnt  it  was  of  no  ayail ;  becanse  politidans  can  do  nothing, 
when  the  spirit  of  the  oonntzy  is  against  them      .        .  534-656 

Still,  Charles  HE.  effected  great  improyements,  firom  which, 
on  a  superficial  yiew,  permanent  beneflt  might  haye 
been  expiocted 556-668 

Sommary  of  what  was  accomplished  for  Spain,  by  the  go- 

yermnent,  between  the  years  1700  and  1788         .        .  568-670 

£nasmuch,  howeyer,  as  these  ameliorations  were  opposed 
to  the  habits  of  the  national  character,  a  reaction  was 
ineyitable 670-671 

In  1788,  Charles  HL  was  suoceeded  by  Charles  IV.,  and 
the  new  king,  being  a  true  Spaniard,  the  reaction  began  671-578 

In  the  nineteenth  centory,  political  reformers  again  endea- 
▼onred  to  improye  Spain •  574 

For  the  reasons  abeady  stated,  their  effi)rts  were  fniitless, 
notwithstanding  the  early  establishment  in  that  oonntry 
o^  mmudpal  priyil^ges,  and  of  popnlar  representation    676-676 
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In  this  way,  geneial  causes  alvays  triumph  over  par- 
ticukr  actions 677-578 

Those  general  causes  predetermined  ike  conntzy  to  snper- 
stition,  and  it  was  impossible  for  individtials  to  xnake 
head  against  ihem 678-583 

Nothing  can  veaken  superstition  bnt  knowledge      .        .  583 

Such  failures  are  the  more  observable,  becanse  Spain 
enjoys  immense  natural  advantages     ....  683-585 

And  has  possessed  great  patriots  and  great  le^slators     .  585 

The  Spaniards  have,  moreover,  long  been  celebrated  for 
honour,  conrage,  temperance,  homanity,  and  religious 
sincerity      .        .     ^ 685-588 

So  far,  however,  as  national  progress  is  concemed,  these 
noble  qnaUties  are  nseless,  while  ignorance  is  so  gross 
and  so  general     -, 688-592 

This  it  is,  which,  isolating  Spain  from  the  rest  of  the  elvi- 
lized  World,  keeps  alive  that  spirit  of  superstition,  that 
reverence  for  antiquity,  and  that  blind  and  servile 
loyalty,  which,  as  long  as  they  last^  wiU  render  im- 
provement  impossible;  and  which  must  last  nntil  ig- 
norance is  remoTed      .        .        .        .        .        .        .  692-697 
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OHAPTER  I. 

OXnnjlTB  OF  THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  FBBNCH  DTTELLECT  FBOM  THB 
MIDDLB  OF  THE  SIXTBENTH  CBMTUBY  TO  THE  AOCBSSION  TO 
POWER  OP  LOTTIS  XIV. 

The  consideratioii  of  these  great  chaages  in  the  English 
mind,  lias  led  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  far  from 
being  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  Introduction,  is  abso- 
lutely  necessary  for  a  right  understandiiig  of  it.  In  this, 
as  in  manj  other  respecte,  there  is  a  marked  analogy  be- 
tween  investdgations  conceming  the  stracture  of  society 
and  investigations  conceming  tiie  hnman  body.  Thns, 
it  has  been  fonnd,  that  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a 
theory  of  disease  is  by  beginning  with  the  theoiy  of 
health ;  and  that  the  foimdation  of  all  sonnd  pathology 
must  be  first  songht  in  an  Observation,  not  of  the  ab- 
normal, but  of  the  normal  fdnctions  of  life.  Just  in  the 
same  way,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  fonnd,  that  the  best 
method  of  arriving  at  great  social  tmths,  is  by  first 
investigating  those  cases  in  which  society  has  deve- 
loped  itself  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  in  which  the 
governing  powers  have  least  opposed  themselves  to  the 
spirit  of  their  times.^     It  is  on  this  acconnt  that,  in 

*  The  question  as  to  whether  a  neglect  of  it  has  introduoed 
the  study  of  normal  phenomena  confasion  into  eveiyvork  I  have 
shonld  or  shonld  not  precede  seen  on  general  or  comparative 
the  study  of  abnormal  ones,  is  histoiy.  For  this  preHiniiiaiy 
ofthe  greatest  importance;  and    being  nnsettled,  there  has  been 

VOL.  n,  B 
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Order  to  Tmderstand  tlie  position  of  France,  I  bave 
begun  by  ezaminmg  the  position  of  England.   In  order 

to  tmderstand  the  way  in  which  the  diseases  of  the 
first  cotmtry  were  aggrayated  by  the  qnackery  of  igno 

no    recognized   prindple  of  ar-,  works)  seems   to  snppose  tfaat 

rangement ;  and  historians,  in-  the  oraer  shonld  he  the  reverse 

Btead   of  followins  a  sdentifLc  of  what  I  have  stated,  and  that 

method  Bnited  to  the  actnal  exi-  the  laws  both  of  mmd  and  body 

gencies  of  oui  knovledge,  have  can  be  generalized  &om  ]patho- 

adopted  an    empirical    method  logical  data.     Withont  wishing 

soited  to  their  own  ezigendes ;  to  ezpress  myself  too  posidvely 

and  have  given  priorify  to  dif-  in  Opposition  to  so  profound  a 

ferent  conntries,  sometunes  ac-  thinker  as  Coleridgej  I  cannot 

cording  to  their  size,  sometimes  help  saying  that  this  is  contra- 

accoidlng   to    their    antiqnity,  dicted  bj  an  immense  amoimt  of 

sometimes    according   to   their  evidence,  and,  so  far  as  I  am 

geographica!    position,      some-  aware,  is  snpported  by  none.    It 

times  according  to  their  wealth,  is  oontradictea  by  the  feust,  that 

sometimes    according    to    their  those  branches  of  inqniry  which 

religion,     sometimes    according  deal  with  phenomena  little  af- 

to  the  brilliancy  of  their  lite-  fected  by  foreign    canses,  haye 

ratnre,  and  sometimes   accord-  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner 

ing  to  the  &cilities  which  the  than    thosö   which    deal   with 

historian  himself  possessed  for  phenomena  greatly  afEeeted:  by 

collecting  materials.    All  these  foreign    canses.      The    organic 

are    fsictitions    considerations ;  world,    for    example,  is    more 

and,  in  a  philosophic  yiew,  it  is  pertnrbed     by    the    inorganic 

evident  that  precedence  should  world,  than  the  inoiganic  world 

be   given    to  conntiies  by  the  is  pertnrbed  by  it.     Henoe  we 

historian  selely  in  reference  to  find  that  the  inorganic  sciences 

the  ease  with  which  their  his-  have   always    been    cnltivated 

toiy  can  be  generalized ;  foUow-  before  the  organic  ones,  and  at 

ing  in  this  respect  the  scientific  the   present   moment    are    £ar 

plan    of  pioceeding   from   the  more  advanced  than  they.     Jn 

simple   to  the  complez.     This  the  same  way,  hnmanphysiology 

leads  HS  to  the  conclxision  that,  is  older  than  hnman  paäiology ; 

in  the  study  of  Man,  as  in  the  and  while  the  physiology  of  the 

study  of  Natnre,  the  question  of  vegetable   kingdom    has    been 

priority  resolves    itself  into    a  successfuUy  prosecuted  since  the 

question  of  abenation ;  and  that  latter   half  of  the    seventeenth 

the  more  aberrant  any  people  Century,    the  pathology  of  the 

haye  been,  that  is  to  say,  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  scarcely 

more  they  have  been  interfered  be  said  to  ezist,  since  none  of 

with,  the  lower  they  must  be  its  laws  have  been  generalized, 

placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  and  no  systematic  researches,  on 

history    of  various     countries.  a    large   scale,   have  yet  been 

Coleridge  {Lit.  Remains,  vol.  i.  made  into  the  morbid  anatonay 

p.  826,   and   elsewhere  in  his  of  plants.  It  appears,  therefore» 
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raat  rolers,  it  was  necessarj  to  Tmderstand  the  way  in 
wliich  the  liealih  of  the  second  coimtxy  was  preserved 
hy  being  subjected  to  smaller  interference,  and  allowed 
with  greater  liberfy  to  continue  its  natural  marcli. 
With  ihe  lighty  therefore,  whicli  we  have  acquired  by 
a  stndj  of  Üie  normal  condition  of  the  English  mind, 
we  can,  with  the  greater  ease,  now  apply  onr  prin- 
ciples  to  that  abnormal  condition  of  French  socieiy,  b j 
the  Operations  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
centniy,  some  of  the  dearest  interests  of  civilization 
wäre  imperilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  here* 
afber  relate,  had,  £rom  an  earlj  period,  given  to  the 
cl^rgy  a  share  of  power  larger  than  that  which  they 

tibat  different  ages  and  different  Works,  vöL  i.  p.  424 ;   Comte, 

sdences  bear  nnconscioiis  testi-  Phihs,  Positive,  voL  iii  pp.  S34, 

monj  to  the  nsAlessness  of  paj-  S35 ;  Robin  et  VerdeU,   Chimie 

ing  mnch  attention  toüie  abnor-  Jnatomimte,  voL  i.  p.  68;  Eb- 

mal,  nntil  oonslderable  proeress  guirot,  Aaladiea  MentaUs,  toL  i. 

has  been  made  in  the  study  of  p.    111 ;   Oeorget,  de  la  Folie, 

the  normal;  and  thie  condusion  pp.  2,  391,  392;  Brodiie  Pa- 

mightbe  confirmed  byinnnme-  tnology    and    Qwrgery,    p.    3; 

rable  anthcnities,  who,  differing  Blainville,  Physiologie  eomparie, 

from  Coleridge,  hold  tb&t  physi-  voL    i.  p.  20 ;    Feuehterueben*s 

ology  ifl  the  basis  of  pathology,  Medical    Psyehology,    p.    200 ; 

and  that  the  lawB  of  disease  axe  Lawrences   Lectwres   on    Man, 

to  be  raised,  not  from  the  phe-  1844,  p.  45 ;  Simon* s  Pathology, 

nomenapiesented  in  disease,  bnt  p.  6, 

tmm  those  presented  in  health;  Another  oonfirmation  of  the 

in  other  woids,  that  pathology  accnracy  of  this  yiew  is,  that 

flhoold  be    inTestigated  dedno-  pathological    investigations    of 

tiyely  lather  than  indnctively,  the  nervons  System,  nnmerons 

and  that  morbid  anatomy  and  as  they  haye  been,  haye  effected 

dinical  obsenrations  mayyeiify  scaicely   anything;  the  reason 

the  oondnsions  of  seience,  bnt  eyidenüy  beins,  that  the  pre- 

ean  neyer  snpply  the  means  of  liminaiy  knowledge  of  the  nor- 

cieating  the  sdence  itself.    On  mal  State  is  not  suffidently  ad- 

this  eztremely  interesting  qnes-  yanced.  See  Noble  on  the  Brain, 

tion,   compare    Gtofroy   Saint  pp.  76-92,  837,  338 ;  Henry  on 

Bääure,  Eist,  des  Jnomalies  de  the  Nervous    System,  in   TMrd 

^Organisation,  yol.  ü  pp.  9,  10,  Report  of  Brit  Assoe,  p.  78 ; 

127;  Bouman's  Surgery,  in  En-  HoUand^s  Medical  Notes,  p.  608 ; 

<3f<c2op.  of  the  Medical  Soiefiees,  Jones  and  Sieveking^s  Pathdog. 

p.  824 ;  Bichat,  Anatomie  GhU-  Anat  p.  211. 
fttfe,  yol.    i.    p.    20;    OuUen's 

b2 
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possessed  in  England.  TI^b  resnlts  of  this  were  for  a 
fcime  deoidedlj  benefioial,  inaamuch  as  the  charch  re- 
strained  the  lawlessness  of  a  barbarons  age,  and  secured 
a  refnge  for  the  weak  and  oppressed.  Bnt  as  the  French 
advanced  in  knowledge,  the  spiritnal  authority,  which 
had  done  so  mnch  to  cnrb  their  passions,  began  to  press 
heavily  npon  their  genins,  and  impede  its  movements. 
That  same  ecclesiastical  power,  which  to  an  ignorant 
age  is  an  nnmixed  benefit,  is  to  a  more  enlightened 
age  a  serious  evil.  The  proof  of  this  was  soon  ap- 
parent.  For  when  the  Reformation  broke  ont,  the 
chnrch  had  in  England  been  so  weakened,  that  it  feil 
ahnost  at  the  first  assanlt ;  its  revennes  were  seized  by 
the  crowB,«  and  its  Offices,  after  being  greatly  dum- 
nished  both  in  anthority  and  in  wealth,  were  bestowed 
npon  new  men,  who,  firom  the  nncertainty  of  their 
tennre,  and  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked  that 
long-established  prescription  by  which  the  claims  of 
the  profession  are  maialy  snpported.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  beginning  of  an  nninterrapted 
progress,  in  which,  at  every  snccessive  step,  the  eccle- 
siastical spirit  lost  some  of  its  inflnence.  Li  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  clergy  were  so  powerfdl,  that  they 
were  able  to  withstand  tibe  Deformation,  and  thns  pre- 
serve  for  themselves  those  exclnsive  Privileges  which 
their  English  brethren  vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  diver- 
gence  between  French  and  English  civilization,^  which 
had  its  origin,  indeed,  at  a  mnch  earüer  period,  but 
which  now  first  prodnced  conspicnons  results.  Both 
conntries  had,  in  their  infancy,  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  chnrch,  which  always  showed  itseft  ready  to 
Protect  the  people  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown 


'  A  circnmstance  whidi  Har-  ntte,  vol.  i.  pp.  181-184,   and 

ris  relates  with  evident  delight,  EcdesUnCa  English    ÄTitiquities, 

and  goes  ont  of  bis  way  to  men-  p.  228. 

tion  it.     lAves  of  the  Stuarts,  '  The  first  divergence  arose 

voL  iü  p.  300.    On  the  amonnt  from  the  inflnence  of  the  protec- 

of  loss  the  chnrch  thns  snstained,  tive  spirit^  as  I  shall  endea^our 

see  Sindair's  Mst.  of  the  Reve-  to  ezplain  in  the  next  chapter. 
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and  the  nobles.^  But  in  botli  cotuitries,  as  societj  ad- 
yanced,  there  arose  a  capacity  for  self-protection ;  and 
early  in  the  sixteenth,  or  proVably  even  in  the  fi^enth 
centDTj,  it  became  nrgently  necessarj  to  diminish  that 
Bpiritiial  anthority,  which,  by  prejndging  the  opinions 
of  men,  has  impeded  the  march  of  their  knowledge.'^ 
It  is  on  this  acconnt  that  Protestantism,  so  far  from 
being,  as  its  enemies  have  called  it,  an  aberration 
ansing  from  accidental  canses,  was  essentially  a  normal 
moTement,  and  was  the  legitimate  expression  of  the 
wants  of  the  European  intellect.  Indeed,  the  Beforma- 
tion  owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  pnrifying  the 
church,  bnt  to  a  desire  of  lightening  its  pressure ;  and 
it  maj  be,  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every 
civilized  country,  except  in  those  where  preceding 
events  had  increased  the  influenae  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Order,  either  among  the  people  or  among  their  rulers. 
This  was,  unhappily,  the  case  with  France,  where  the 
clergy  not  only  triumphed  over  the  Protestants,  but 
appeared,  for  a  time,  to  have  gained  fresh  authorily  by 
the  defeat  of  such  dangerous  enemies.^ 

^  On  the  obligationg  Eniope  ans  jenem  Supremat  der  Theo- 
ig nnder  to  the  Oatholic  dergy,  logieflo8sen,beengtnndgehemmt. 
Bee  some  liberal  and  very  just  Der  erste  war:  die  menschliche 
remarks  in  KemJbli$  Saxons  in  Vernunft  kann   nicht  über  die 

Enaland,  voL  ü.  pp.  374,  376 ;  Offenbarung  hinausgehen 

and  in  GuUfofg  Omlisatum  en  Der  zweite :  die  Vernunft  kann 

France,   See  6^BO  Neander*9  Eist  nichts  als  wahr  erkennen,  was 

cf  the  Chureh,  voL  üi.  pp.  199-  dem  Inhalte   der    Offenbarung 

206,  266-267,  voL  v.  p.  138,  voL  widerspricht,    und    nichts    für 

Ti.  pp.   406,    407;    Palffrav^s  fiJsch  erkennen,  was  derselben 

Ängto-Saxon  Cfommonwealth,  toL  angemessen  ist, — ^folgte  aus  dem 

l  p.  666;   lAngarcPs  Bist   q/"  ersten.*     Geach,  der  Phäos,  voL 

England,  voL  ii.p.  44 ;  Klimratä,  viü.  part  i.  p.  8. 
TravauxsurrMst.  du  droit,  Yoh        •  As  to  the  influence  of  the 

l  Iß.  Z94;  Canoithen's  Bist,  of  the  Beformation    generally,   in   in- 

Chureh    of    W/igland,     toI.    i.  creasing  the  power  of  Öie  Catho- 

p.  167.  Hc  clergy,  see  M.  Eanke's  impor- 

*  The  way  in  which  this  acted  tant  work  on  the  Eutory  of  the 

is  concisdy  stated  by  Tenne-  Pope8\  and  as  to  the  result  in 

Buum:  *  Wenn  sich  nun  auch  ein  Erance,  see  Monteil,  Biet  des 

freierer    Geist    der    Forschung  divers  Etats,  vol.  y.  pp.  23JU236. 

Kgte,  so  &nd    er  sich    gleicn  Corero,  who  was  ambassftdor  in 

durch  zwei  Grundsätze,  welche  France  in  1669,  writes,  'II  papa 
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The  consequence  of  all  tliis  was,  tliat  in  France, 
every  thing  assumed  a  more  tlieological  aspect  than  in 
England.  In  onr  conntrj,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  had, 
bj  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centory,  become  so 
feeble,  tliat  even  intelligent  foreigners  were  strack  by 
the  peculiarity.^  The  same  nation,  wbich,  dnring  tlie 
Crusades,  bad  sacrificed  innnmerable  lives  in  the  hope 
of  planting  the  Christian  Standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,^ 
was  now.  almost  indifferent  to  the  religion  even  of  Its 
own  sovereign.     Henry  Vill.,  by  bis  sole  will,  regu- 

pu6  dire  a  mio  gindizio,  d'  aver  travelled  in  England  in  the  mid- 

in  qnesti  romori  pinttosto  gaad-  die  of  the  sixteenth  oentniy,  says, 

agnato  che  perdnto,   perciochö  *The  people  aie  repiobates,  and 

tanta  era  la  licenza  del  Tivere,  thorongh  enemies  to  good  man- 

secondo  che  ho  inteso,  prima  che  ners  and  letters ;  for  they  don't 

qnd  regno  si  dlTidesse  in  due  know  whether  th^  belong  to 

parti,   era  tanta  poca  la  devo-  Gt)d  or  the  devil,  which  St.  Panl 

zione  che  ave^ano  in  Koma  e  in  has  reprehended  in  many  people, 

qnei  che  Ti  abitavano,  cheil  papa  saying,  Be  not  transported  with 

era  piüiconsideratocome  principe  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  be 

grande  in  Italia^  che  come  capo  constant  and  steady  to  your  be- 

della  chiesa  e pastore  imiTersale.  -lief.'      Antiquarian   Sepertory, 

Ma  Bcoperti  che  si  fiirono  gli  YoL  W.  p.  611,  4to.  1809.    See 

ngonotti,  cominciarono  i  cattoUd  also  the  remarks  of  Michele  in 

a  riverire  il  suo  nome,  e  riconos-  1557,  and  of  Creroet  in  1590 ; 

cerlo  per  vero  vicario  di  Cristo,  EUü^a    Original   Letters,     2nd 

confirmandosi  tanto  piü  in  opin-  series,  yol.  li.  p.  239 ;  BaUam's 

ione  di  doverlo  tener  per  tale,  ConstituHorud   Hutory,    yoL    i. 

qnantO'piüi  lo  sentiTano  sprez-  p.  102  ;  Sovihe^s  Commonplace 

zare  e  negare  da  essi  ngonotti.'  JBook,  3rd  series,  p.  408. 

EelatumsdeaAmbasMdeursVSni-  '  An  historian  of  the    thir- 

tiens,  vol.  ü.  p.  162.    This  inter-  teenth    Century    strikingly    ex- 

esting  passage  is  one  of  many  presses  the  theological  feeling» 

proofsthattheimmediateadvan-  of  the  English  ausaders,   and 

tages  deriyed  from  the  Eeforma-  the    complete  Subordination  of 

tionhayebeenoyerrated;  though  the  political  ones:    'Indignnm 

the  remote  adyantages  were  un-  quippe    jndicabant     animanun 

doubtedly  immense.  suarum   salntem    omittere,    et 

'    The    indifference    of    the  obseqninm  coelestis  Begis,  dien* 

English  to  theolo^cal  dispntes,  telse  regis  alicigTis  terreni  post- 

and  the  facility  with  vhich  they  ponere  ;     constituenmt    igitnr 

changed  their  religion,  cansed  termimim,yidelicet  festnm  nativi- 

many  foreigners  to  censnre  their  tatis  beati  Johannis   Baptistse.' 

fickleness.      See,    for    instance,  Mattiiai  Paria  Sistoria  Major, 

Essau  de  Montaigne^    liyre  ii.  p.  671.    It  is  said,  that  the  first 

chap.  zii.  p.  365.    Perlin,  who  tax  eyer  imposed  in  England  on 
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lated  the  natioiial  creed,  and  £xed  the  formnlarieB  of 
fche  clinrcli,  which,  if  the  people  liad  been  in  eamest, 
he  conld  not  possibly  haye  done ;  for  he  had  no  means 
of  compeUing  Submission ;  he  had  no  standing  army ; 
and  eyen  hiS' personal  gnards  were  so  scaniy,  thiett 
at  any  moment  they  conld  have  been  destroyed  bj  a 
rising  of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London,'  After 
his  death,  there  came  Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant 
long,  tindid  the  work  of  his  fikther ;  and,  a  few  years 
later,  there  came  Mary,  wto,  as  a  Popish  queen,  nndid 
the  work  of  her  brother ;  while  she,  in  her  turn,  was 
sncceeded  by  Elizabeth,  under  whom  another  great 
alteration  was  effected  in  the  estabüshed  faith.^^  Such 
was  the  indifference  of  the  people,  that  these  yast 
ehanges  were  accompanied  wiihout  any  serious  risk.^^ 
In  Enmce,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  mere  name  of  re- 
ligion,  thousands  of  men  were  ready  for  the  field.  In 
England,  our  ciyil  wars  haye  aU  been  secular;  they 
have  been  waged,  either  for  a  change  of  dynasty,  or 


personal  property  was  in  1166,  '*  Locke,  in  his  first  Letter  on 

and  was  for  the  pnrpose  of  cni-  Toleratlon,  has  made  some  pnn- 

sading.    Sinclair  s  Bist,  of  the  gent,  and,  I  should  suppose,  yeiy 

"Revenue,  toL  1  p.  88 :  'It  would  offensive,  obsenrations  on  'these 

not  probably  have  been  easilj  ^  rapid  ehanges.    LockiB  Works^ 

submitted  to,  had  it  not  been  *  vol.  v.  p.  27. 

appropriated  for  so  popnlar  a  "  But,  althongh  Mary  easüy 

i>iirpose/  effected  a  change  of  religion,  the 

*  Heniy  VJLLl.  had,  at  one  tune,  anti-ecclesiasti^  spint  was  fax 

fiftj  horse-goards,  bnt  they  being  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  restore 

ezpensive,  were  soon  given  np ;  to  the  chnrdi  its  propertv.    '  Li 

and  his  only  protection  consisted  Mary's  reign,  accordingly,  her 

of  'the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  parhament,  so  obseqnious  in  all 

fi%  in  nnmber,  and  the  common  matters  of  religion,  adhered  with 

serTants  of  the  king^s  honsehold.'  a  firm  grasp  to  the  possession  of 

BaÜam's    Const    Met.   vol.    i.  chnrch-lands.'    Hauam*8  Const, 

p.  46.    These  *  yeomen    of  the  Mst,  vol.  i.  p.  77.     See  also 

gnard  were   raised   by   Henry  Shorfs  Mst,  of  the  Chv/rch  of 

Vn.  in  1485.'    Grosis  Military  England,    p.    213 ;    lAngard!» 

Anü^itieSf  vol.  i.  p.  167.    Com-  Bist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp. 

pare  Tumer's  Mst.  of  England,  339,  340 ;  BuÜei's  M&m,  of  the 

vol.  Tii.  p.  54 ;   and  lAngarä^a  Catholics,  vol.  i.   p.  253  ;  and 

Bst,  of  England,   vol.  lii.  p.  CarmtherCa  Bist,  of  the  Church 

298.  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
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for  an  increase  of  liberiy.  Bat  those  &r  more  horrible 
wars,  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  France  was 
desolated,  were  conducted  in  the  name  of  Christianitj, 
and  even  the  political  straggles  of  the  great  families 
-were  merged  in  a  deadlj  contest  between  Catholics  and 
Proteatants.^^ 

The  effect  this  difierence  prodnced  on  the  intellect  of 
the  two  conntries  is  veiy  obvionB.  The  English,  con- 
centrating  their  abilities  upon  great  secolar  matters, 
hady  by  ti^e  close  of  the  sixteentib  Century,  prodnced  a 
literatore  which  never  can  perish.  Bnt  ijie  French, 
down  to  that  period,  had  not  put  forth  a  single  work, 
the  destmction  of  which  wonld  now  be  a  loss  to  Enrope. 
What  makes  this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  is,  that 
in  France  the  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  longer 
Standing;  the  material  resources  of  the  country  had 
been  earlier  developed ;  its  geographica!  position  made 
it  the  centre  of  European  thought  ;^'  and  it  had  pos- 
sessed  a  literatore  at  a  time  when  our  ancestors  were 
a  mere  tribe  of  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumer- 
able  instances  which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise 
to  eminence  so  long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  pos- 
sesses  much  authority.  For,  the  predominance  of  the 
Spiritual  classes  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding  predominance  of  the  topics  in  which  those 
classes  delight.  Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession 
is  yery  influential,  ecclesiastical  literature  wül  be  very 
abundant,  and  what  is  called  pro&ne  literature  will  be 
very  scanty.'  Hence  it  occurred,  that  the  minds  of  the 
French,  being  almost  entirely  occupied  with  religious 

IS  <  Qnand  ädata  la  gaerre  des  France,    p.    25,   '  des  querelies 

opinions  reUgieuses,  les  antiqnes  d^antant    plus    yives,    qu'elles 

riyalit^s   des    barons  se  trans-  avoient  la  religion  pour  base.' 
form&rent  en  haine  du  pröche  ou        "  The  inteUectnal  advantages 

de  la  messe/     Cajp^figue,  Bist,  de  of  France,  arising  from  its  posi- 

ia  Bhforme  etdela  Jägue,  toI.  iv.  tion  between  Italj,  Gtermany,  and 

p.  32.    Compare  Duplessis  Mor-  England,  are  veiy  fairlj  stated 

tiay,  MSm,  et  Correspond.  voL  ii.  by  M.  Lerminier  (Philosophie  du 

pp.    422,    663  ;    and   BouUier,  JÖroü,  vol.  i.  p.  9). 
maison    Militaire   des  Boia  de 
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dispnies,  had  Ao  leisure  for  those  great  inqturies  into 
which  we  in  England  were  beginning  to  enter  ;^^  and 
tiiere  was,  as  we  sliall  presenüy  see,  an  interyal  of  a 
wkole  generation  between  the  progress  of  the  French 
and  Engli^h  intellects,  aimply  becanse  tbere  was  abont 
the  same  inteiral  between  the  progress  of  their  scepti- 
cism.  The  theological  literatnre,  indeed,  rapidly  in- 
creased  ;^*  bnt  it  was  not  nntil  the  seyenteenth  Century 
that  France  prodnced  that  great  secnlar  literatore,  the 
Gonnterpart  of  which  was  to  be  fonnd  in  England  before 
tlie  sixteenth  Century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  conseqnence  of  the 
power  of  the  chnrcb  being  prolonged  beyond  the  period 
which  the  exigencies  of  society  reqnired.  But  while 
this  was  the  intellectnal  resnlt,  the  moral  and  physical 
results  were  still  more  serions.  While  the  minds  of 
men  were  thns  heated  by  religions  strife,  it  would  haye 
been  idle  to  expect  any  of  those  Tna.-?riTnR  of  charity  to 
which  theological  faction  is  always  a  stranger.  Wbile 
the  Protestonts  were  mürdering  the  Catholics,^®  and 
the  Catholics  mnrdering  the  Protestants,  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  either  sect  shoxdd  feel  tolerance  for  the 
opiiiions  of  its  enemy.^^    During  the  sixteenth  Century, 


**  Jiut  in  the  same  way,  the  of  the  Catholics,  and  qnite  as 

religions  disputes  in  Alezandria  nnmerons  relatiyely  to  the  num- 

injured  the  interests  of   know-  bers  and  power  of  the  two  par- 

iedge.    See  the  instructiye  re-  ties.    Compare  Sismondit  Hut. 

marks  of  M.  Matter  {Etat,  de  des  Frangaia,  vol.  xyüi.  pp.  616, 

PEsole  cPAlexandrüf  voL  iL  p.  617,  with  Cap^ue,  Hut.  de  la 

131).  Reforme,  voL  ii.  p.  173,  yol.  vi. 

"  Montdl,   Hist,    des   divers  p.  64 ;  and  Smedley,  Hist.  of  the 

EtatSj  vol.  yi.  p.  136.    Indeed,  Ueformed  Religion  in    FVance, 

the  theological  spirit  seized  the  yol.  i.  pp.  199,  200,  237. 
tlieatre,  and  the  different  secta-        "  In    1669    Corero    writes  : 

rians    lidiculed     each    other^s  *  Eitroyai  qnel  regno,  certo,  posto 

piindples  on  the  stage.    See  a  in  grandissima  con^ione ;   per- 

corions  passage  at  p.  182  of  the  che,   stante  qnella  diyisione  di 

Barne,  leamed  work«  religione  (conyertita  quasi  in  dne 

^'  The  crimes  of  the  French  fazioni  e  inimicizie  particolari), 

Protestants,  thongh  hardly  no-  era  causa  ch'  ognnno,  senza  che 

ticed  in  FeUc^s  Historie  of  the  amicizia  o  parentela  potesse  ayer 

Protestants  of  France,  pp.  188-  Inoco,    stava  con   l'orecchie  at- 

143,  were  as  reyolting  as  those  tente;e  piano  disospettoascoltava 
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treaties  were  occasionallymade  between  the  two  parties ; 
but  they  were  only  made  to  be  immediately  broken ;  *® 
and,  mtb.  the  Single  exception  of  THÖpital,  tbe  bare 
idea  of  toleration  does  not  seem  to  baye  entered  the 
bead  of  anj  statesman  of  the  age.  It  was  recommended 
by  bim  ;^^  but  neitber  bis  splendid  abilities,  nor  bis 
nnble^iisbed  integrity,  conld  make  bead  agadnst  tbe 
preyailing  preindices,  and  be  eventnally  retired  into 
private  life  witliout  effecting  any  of  bis  noble  scbemes.** 
Indeed,  in  tbe  leading  events  of  tbis  period  of  Frencli 
bistory,  tbe  predominance  of  tbe  tbeological  spirit  was 
painfally  sbown.  It  was  sbown  in  tbe  universal  deter- 
mination  to  subordinate  political  acts  to  religious 
opinions.^^  It  was  sbown  in  tbe  conspiracy  of  Amboise, 
and  in  tbe  Conference  of  Poissy ;  and  stiU  more  was  it 


da  che  parte  nftsceya  qualche  accosed    of  atheism :     *  Homo 

romore.'     Rdai.  des  AnuHuaad,  doetns,  sed  venis  athens.'    Dict, 

VenxHena,  voL  ii.  p.  106.    He  PhUo8.2x^d.Q AthHstM,m(Eiuvre9 

emphaticallj  adds,    *Temevano  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xzxvii.  pp.  181, 

gr  ugonotti,  temevanoli  cattolici,  182. 

temeva  ü  prencipe,  temevano  li  *"  I  haye  not  been  able   to 

sudditi.'    See  also,  on  this  hör-  meet  with  any  good  life  of  this 

rible  State  of  opinions,  Sümondi,  great    man :     tSa.t   by    Charles 

Hist.  des  Frangais,  yoLxviii.  pp.  Butler  is  very  superficial,  and  so 

21,  22,  118-120,  296,  430.    On  is  that  bj  Bemardi,  in  Biog, 

both  sides,  the  giossest  calumnies  Univ,  vol.  xziy.  pp.   412-424. 

were  propagatod  and  belieyed;  "ütj  own  information  respecting 

and  one  of  the  chaiges  bronght  THöpital  is  from  8ismond%  Bist, 

against  Catherine  de  Medici  was,  des  Frangais,  vol.  zviü.  pp.  431- 

that  she  caused   the  Oesarean  436 :  Capeß^e,  ERst.  de  la  Be- 

Operation  tobe  performed  on  the  formen  vol.  iL  pp.  136-137»  168- 

wives  of  Protestants,  in  Order  170;  J)e  Thou,  Bist.   Univ,  vol. 

that  no  new  heretics  might  be  ÜL  pp.  519-523,  toL  iy.  pp.  2-8, 

bom,      Sprengel,    Bist,    de   la  162-169,  vol.    v.  pp.  180-182, 

MSdecifi£,  yoL  yii.  p.  294.  620,  621,  635,  vol.  yi.  to.  703, 

"  MaUy,     Observatums    sur  704 ;  Stdly,  (Economies  Boyales, 

VBist.  de  Fraiice,  yoL  üi.  p.  149.  vol.  i.  p.  234.    Duyemet  {Bist. 

Inthereignof  Charles  IX.  alone,  dela  Sorbonne  vol.  i.  pp.  216^ 

there  were  no  less  than  fiye  of  218)    is  unsatisfactoiy,   though 

these   religious    wars,    each  of  fully  reoognizing  bis  merit. 

which  was  condudedbja  treaty.  *^  'Ce  fiit  alors  que  la  nation 

See  Flassan,  Bist,  de  la  JHplo'  ne  prit  conseil  que  de  son  fana- 

maiie  Frangaise,  yol.  ii.  p.  69.  tisme.     Les  esprits,  de  jour  en 

^*  For  which  l'Höpital  was  jour  plus  ^auff<b,    ne  yirent 
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ßhown  in  those  revolting  crimes  so  natural  to  snpersti- 
tion,  the  massacres  of  Yassy  and  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  mnrder  o£  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  HE.  by 
Clement.  These  were  the  legitimate  resnlts  of  the  spirit 
of  religions  bigotry.  They  were  the  resnlts  of  that 
aecürsed  spirit,  wMch,  whenever  it  has  had  the  power, 
has  pnnished  even  to  the  death  those  who  dared  to 
difer  from  it ;  and  which,  now  that  the  power  has 
passed  away,  still  continnes  tp  dogiaatize  on  the  most 
mysterions  snbjects,  tamper  with  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples  of  the  himian  heart,  and  darken  with  its  miser- 
able siLperstitions  those  sublime  questions  that  no  one 
should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  for  each  accord- 
ing  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because  they  lie  in 
tbat  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Einite  firom  the 
Infinite,  and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and  individual 
covenant  between  Man  and  his  God. 

How  long  these  sad  days**  would,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  aöairs,  have  been  prolonged  in  Erance,  is  a 
question  which  we  now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  an- 
swering ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  progress 


plus  d'autre  objet  que  celui  de  la  de  la  religion,  on  ne  respiroit 

religion,  et  par  pi^tö  se  firent  les  que  la  hauie,  la  yengeance,  le 

injures  les  plus  atroces/    MaJtHy^  mässacre  et  rincendie.'    Mkm, 

Observations     sur     VWat,    de  de  la  Fie,  in  Sistoire  Univ.  voL 

France,  vol.  iü.  p.  145.  i  p.  120 ;  and  the  same  -writer, 

"  The  19th  and  20th  yolnmes  in  his  great  histoiy,  gives  alznxMt 

of  Süsmondfs  JSistoire  des  Fran-  innnmerable    instances    of   the 

fais  contain  painfiil  evidence  of  crimes    and    peisecntions  con- 

the  internal  condition  of  France  stantly  occnrring.  See^for  some  of 

before  the  accession  of  Henry  the  most  striHng  cases,  vol.  ü. 

IV.     Indeed,  as  Sismondi  says  p.  383,  vol.  iv.  pp.  378,  380, 387, 

(voL  XX.  pp.  11-16),  itseemedat  495,  496,  539,  vol.  v.  pp.  189, 

one  time  as  if  the  only  prospect  518,  661,  647,  voL  vi.  pp.  421, 

was  a  relapse  into    feudaiism.  422,   424,   426,  427,  430,  469. 

See  sklso  Monteü,  HisL  des  divers  Compare    Duplessis,    MSm.    et 

Etats,  vol.  V.  pp.  242-249  :  *plus  Correspond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42, 

detrois  cent  mille  maisons  de-  322,  335,  611,  612,  vol.  iii.  pp. 

truites.'     De  Thou,  in  the  me-  844,  446,  voL  iv.  pp.  112-114; 

moirs  of  his  own  life,  says,  'Les  Benaist  Eist, de  VEdU  de  Nantes, 

loix  furent  m^pris^es,  et  Thon-  vol.  i.  pp.  307,  308 ;  Luvemet, 

neiir  de  la  France  fut  presqne  Eist,  de  la   Sorbonne,    vol.   i. 

Ui^ti  ....  et  sons  le  voile  p.  217. 
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even  of  empirical  knowledge  must,  according  to  lilie 
pröcess  aJready  pointed  ont,  liave  eyentaally  srifQ.ced  to 
rescue  so  great  a  conntry  £roin  lier  degraded  position. 
Forfcunately,  however,  there  now  took  place  what  we 
must  be  content  to  call  an  accident,  bnt  wHch  was  tlie 
beginning  of  a  most  important  change.  In  the  jear 
1589,  Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  Ttis 
great  prince,  who  was  far  snperior  to  any  of  the  French 
Bovereigns  of  the  sixteenth  centmy,^^  made  small  ac- 
connt  of  those  theological  dispntes  which  his  predeces- 
sors  had  thonght  to  be  of  paramonnt  importance. 
Before  him,  the  kings  of  France,  animated  by  the  piety 
natural  to  the  gnardians  of  the  chnrch,  had  exerted  aJI 
tbeir  anthority  to  nphold  the  interests  of  the  sacred 
profession.  Francis  I.  said,  that  if  his  right  band  were 
a  heretio,  he  wonld  cnt  it  off.^*     Henry  fi.,  whose  zeal 


**  ThiSi  indeed,  is  not  saying  Sullj  pronotmces  him  to  be  '  le 

mnch;    and  far  higher   praise  plns  grand  de  nos  rois/     Duples' 

might  be  jnstly  bestowed.     As  eis  Momay,  Mim.  et  Correspond, 

to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  vol.  zi.  pp.  30,  77,  131.     Stdly, 

be  only  one  opinion;    and  M.  (Econondea   Roytäes,    vol.    tu. 

Flassan  speaks  in  the  most  £ei-  p.  15.  Compare  vol.  yi.  pp.  397, 

Yonrable  tenns  of  his  manage-  398,  vol.  ix.  pp.  35,  242,  with 

mentof  foreignaf^s.    Flassan,  some  sensible  remarks  in  M&m, 

Hist,  de  la   Diplomatie   Frang,  de  Genlis,  Paris,  1825,  toI.  ix. 

vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192,  294-297,  p.  299. 

vol.  üi.  p.  243.    And  see,  to  the        ^  So  it  is  generaUy  related : 

same  effect,  the  testimony  of  M.  bnt  there  is  a  slightly  dinerent 

Capefigue,  an  imfriendlj  jndge.  Version  of  this  orthodox  dedara- 

Hist.  de   la   RSforme,   vol.  vii,  tion  in  Smedle^s  Eist,  of   the 

p.  xiv.  voL  vüi.  p.  156.  Fontenay  Beformation  in,  France,  voL   i. 

Marenil,   who  was  a  contempo-  p.  30.    Compare  Maclavn£s  note 

raiy  of  Henry  IV.,  thongh  he  in  Moshmris  Ecdes.  Hist.  voL  iL 

wrote  many  yeaxs  afber  the  king  p.  24,  with  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 

was  murdered,  says,  *  Ce  grand  Frangais,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  463,  454, 

Toy,  qni  estoit  en  plus  de  consi-  and  Belat.  des  ÄTtibassad,  V&ni- 

dwation  dans  le  monde  qne  pas  tiens,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

un  de  ses  pr^d^cesseurs  n'avoit  It  was  also  Francis  I.  who  ad* 

estSdepnisCharlesmagne.'  MSm,  vised  Charles  V.  to  expel   all 

de  Fontenay,  vol.  i.  p.  46.    Du-  the  Mohammedans  from  Spain. 

plessis  Momay  calls  him  *  le  plus  lÄorente,  Hist.  de  r Inquisition,. 

grand  roy  qne  la  chrestiente  ait  vol.  i  p.  429. 
port^  depuis  dnq  cens  ans ;'  and 
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was  sidll  greater,^'  ordered  the  judges  to  proceed  against 
tiie  Prot^tants,  and  publidy  dedared  that  he  would 
'make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  bis  prindpai 
busraess.'*^  Oharles  IX.,  on  the  celebrated  day  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  attempted  to  relieve  the  chnroh  by  de- 
stroying  them  at  a  Single  blow.  Henry  m.  promised 
to  '  oppose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  bis  life ;'  for  he 
Said,  'he  conld  not  find  a  pronder  grave  than  amidst 
the  rnins  of  heresy/*^ 

These  were  the  opinions  expressed,  in  the  sixteenth 
Century,  by  the  heads  of  tiie  oldest  monarchy  in 
Europe.'®  Bnt  with  snch  feelings,  the  powerM  intel- 
lect  of  Henry  lY.  had  not  the  sichtest  sympathy.  To 
snit  the  shifting  politics  of  bis  age,  he  had  already 
changed  bis  religion  twice ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
change  it  a  third  time,^  when  he  fonnd  that  by  doing  so 


»  The  hiBtorian  of  the  French  pp.  366, 366 ;  FdMa  Bist,  qf  the 

Frotestants  sajs,  in  1548,  '  le  Frerich  Proteatanta,  p.  68. 

noQTeau  loi  Heniy  II.  fiit  encore  ^  He  said  this  to  the  Estates 

plus  rlgoureux  que  son   p^re.'  of  Blois  in  1588.    BarMa  Cmt 

Benoist,  Bist  de  VEdit  deNanies,  Ware  in  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

vol.  i.  p.  12.  Oompare  his  edict,  in  1585,  in 

^  M.  Bänke  (Oitni  Ware  in  Cap^ue,  Met.  de  la  Biforme, 

France,  YoL'uyp.  240,  2^1)  BajB,  Yol.  iv.  pp.  244,  245,  and  his 

that  he  iBsned  a  circnlar  *  ad-  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  122 ;  and  see 

diessed  to  the  parliaments  and  BenoiettBRetdeVFldüdeNanteSt 

to  the  jadidal  tribnnals,  in  which  ToL  i.  p.  328 ;  BwplesHa  Momay, 

they  were    nrged    to    proceed  Mkn.  et  Correep,  vol.  i.  p.  110 ; 

against  Üie  Lntherans  with  the  Be   Thou,  Hut,    üniv,   vol.  i. 

greatest  severitj,  andthejndges  p.  250,  vol.  viii.  p.  651,  voL  Zr 

informed  that  they  wonldbeheld  pp.  294,  589,  674,  675. 

responsible,  shonld  they  neglect  **  With  what  zeal  these  opin- 

these  Orders ;  and  in  which  he  ions  were  enforoed,  appears,  be- 

dedar^  plainly,  that  as  soon  as  sides    many   other   anthorities, 

the  peace  with  Spain  was  con-  from  Marino  Cavalli,  who  writes 

dnded,  he  was  determined  to  in  1546,  *  Li  maestri  di  Sorbona 

make  the    extirpation    of    the  hanno  antorit^  estrema  di  casti- 

heretics  his  raindpal  bnsiness.'  gare  li  eretid,  il  die  &nno  oon  il 

See  also,  on  Henry  II.,  in  con-  faoco,  brastolandoH  vivi  a  poco 

nezion    with   the    Frotestants,  a  poco.'    Belat.  des  Ambassad» 

Mabliff    Obeerv.  sur   VHist,  de  VckOiene,  vol.  i  262;   and  see 

France,  voL  iü.  pp.  133,  134 ;  Be  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

n^u,  Eist,  Univ,  vol.  i.  pp.  334,  »  Indeed,  Clement  VIII.  wa» 

335,  387,  vol.  ii.  p.  640,  vol.  üi.  afbarwards  apprehensive    of    a 
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he  conld  ensiire  trauqnillity  to  his  conntry.  As  he  had 
displayed  such  indiSerence  about  his  own  creed,  he 
coiüd  not  with  decency  show  nmch  bigotry  abont  the 
creed  of  his  subjects.'*®  We  find,  accordingly,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act  of  toleration  which 
any  govemment  promulgated  in  France  since  Chris- 
tianity  had  been  the  rehgion  of  the  country.  Only  five 
years  after  he  had  solemnly  abjured  Protestantism,  lie 
pubhshed  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,*^  by  which, 
for  the  first  time,  a  Catholic  govemment  granted  to 
heretics  a  fair  share  of  civil  and  religious  rights.  This 
was,  unquestionably,  the  most  important  event  that  liad 
yet  occurred  in  the  histoiy  of  French  civilization.*^*  If 
it  is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of  "the 
enlightened  principles  of  the  king ;  but  when  we  lock 
at  its  general  success,  and  at  the  cessation  of  religious 
war  which  followed  it,  we  cannot  faü  to  perceive  that 
it  was  part  of  a  vast  movement,  in  which  the  people 
themselves  participated.  Those  who  recognize  the 
truth  of  the  principles  I  have  laboured  to  establish,  will 
expect  that  this  great  step  towards  religious  liberty 
was  accompanied  by  that  spirit  of  scepticism,  in  the 

fourüiapostasy:  'Er  meinte  noch  See  also  Ranket  Oi^  Wara  in 

immer,  Heinrich  IV.  werde  zu-  France,  yoL  ii.  pp.  267,   3ö6 ; 

letzt  vielleicht  wieder  zum  Pro-  Cap^fiatie,  Met  de  la  Bhformet 

testantismus  zurückkehren,  wie  Tot  n.  pp.  805,  358. 

er    es    schon    einmal   gethan.'  ''  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  in 

Bänke,  die  Päpste^  yol.  ii.  p.  246.  1598 ;    the  al^'uration  in  1593. 

M.  Eaiike,  &om  his  great  know-  Sismondi,  Eik.    des   Frangais, 

ledge  of  Italian  manuscripts,  has  vol.  zzi.  pp.  202,  486.    But  in 

thrown    more    light    on    these  1590  it  was  intimated  to  the 

transactions    than    the  Erench  pope  as  probable,  if  not  certain, 

historians  have  been  able  to  do.  that    Henry   would    '  in    den 

'*  On  his  conyersion,  the  cha-  Schooss  der  katholischen  Kiixshe 

raeter  of  which  was  as  obvious  zurückkehren.'        Bänke,      die 

then  as  it  is  now,  compare  Du-  Päjpste,  yol.  ii.  p.  210. 

pleaeis  Momay,  Mim.  et  Corre-  "^  Of  this  edict,  Sismondisays, 

evo^,  yol  i.  p.  257,  with  BvUy,  *  Aucune  ^poque  dans  Thistoure 

(EconoTtdea     Boyales,     yoL    li.  de  France  nemarquemieuz  peut- 

p.  126.  See  Bklso  HotoelPs  Letters,  ötre  la  fin  d'un  monde  ancien, 

book  i.  p.  42 ;  and  a  letter  from  le   commencement  d'un  monde 

&a  H.  Wotton  in  1593,  printed  nouyeau.'    Mst,    des   Frangaia^ 

in  Bdiquuß  Wottoniana,  p.  711*  vol.  zzi.  p.  489. 
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ftbsence  of  wLicli  toleratioii  has  always  been  nnknown« 
And  that  this  was  actnally  tlie  case,  may  be  easily 
proved  bj  an  examinatioii  of  the  traiisitioiiary  state 
whicli  France  began  to  enter  towards  Übe  end  of  tbe 
sixteenth  Century. 

The  writings  of  Babelais  are  ofben  considered  to  afford 
the  first  instajice  of  religions  scepticism  in  the  Frenoh 
langnage.^  Bnt,  afber  a  tolerably  intimate  acqnaint- 
ance  with  the  works  of  this  remarkable  man,  I  have 
foimd  nothing  to  justify  such  an  opinion.  He  certainly 
treats  the  clergy  with  great  disrespect,  and  takes  eyery 
opportunity  of  covering  them  with  ridicnle.**  His  at- 
tacks,  howeyer,  are  always  made  npon  their  personal 
Tices,  and  not  npon  that  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit  to 
which  those  yices  were  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  In  not 
a  Single  instance  does  he  show  any  thing  like  con- 
sistent  scepticism  ;^^  nor  does  he  appear  to  be  aware 
that  the  disgracefiil  liyes  of  the  French  clergy  were  bat 


"  On  Eabelais,  as  the  snp-  je  siiis  au  sermon,  ou  qniiiid  je 

posed  founder  of  French  scepti-  prie  Dien/ 

asm,  compare  LavalUe,  Hut.  des  **  His  joke  on  the  strength  of 

Franfai8fY6Ln,p.Z06;  Stephen' 8  Samflon  ((Euvres   de   Rahelais, 

LeetureeontheSiatory  ofFranoe^  toL  ii.  pp.  29,  30),  and  bis  ridi- 

Tol.  iL  p.  242 ;  Bwmxmdh  Stet,  cole  of  one  of  th4  Mosaio  laws 

des  FrangoM,  yoL  xyi.  p.  876.  (yol.  üi.  p.  34),  are  so  unconnected 

'*  Pardcnlarly    the     monks.  vith  other  purts  of  his  work,  as 

See,  amone  nnmerons  other  in-  to  have  no  appearanoe  of  belong- 

stances,  yd.  i.  pp.  278,  282,  yol.  ing  to  a  general  scheme.    The 

ii.  pp.  284,  285,  of  (Euvres  de  oommentato!»,  who  find  a  hidden 

i?aS^,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1725.  meaning  in  every  autbor  they 

Howeyer,  the  high  dignitaries  of  annotate,  haye  represented  Babe- 

the  diuich  are  not  spared ;  for  lais  as  aiming  at  tbe  highest  ob- 

he  says  that  Qaigantui&  'se  mor-  jects,  and  seeking  to  efifect  the 

YoitenBjichidiacre,'yol.i.p.  132;  most  extensive  social  and  reli- 

and  on  two  occasions  (yoL  iii.  eious  reforms.    This  I  greatly 

p.  65,  yol.  iy.  pp.  199,  200)  he  doubt,  at  all  events  I  haye  seen 

makes  a  yezy  indeoent  allusion  no  proof  of  it ;  and  I  cannot 

to  the  pope.    In  yoL  i.  pp.  260,  help  thinking  that  Babelais  owes 

261,  he  satirically  noüces  the  a  large  sbare  of  his  reputation 

'wtLj  in  which  the  Services  of  the  to  the  obscurity  of  his  language. 

dtmrch  were  performed:   <Dont  On  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 

lny  dist  le  moyne:  Je  ne  dorn  tion,  and  in  favour  of  his  com« 

Jamals  ämon  aise,  sinoa  quand  prehensiyene8s,fieeaboldpa6sag« 
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tlie  inevitable  conseqnence  of  a  sjstem,  which,  cormpt 
as  it  was,  still  possessed  every  appearance  of  strength 
and  vitaütj.  lodeed,  tlie  immense  popiüaritj  wliicli  lie 
enjoyed  is,  ahnost  of  itself,  a  decisive  consideration ; 
since  no  one,  wlio  is  well  informed  as  to  the  condiüon 
of  the  Frencli  early  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  will  be- 
lieve  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  snnk  ia  snperstition, 
should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  snperstition  is  con- 
stantly  attacked. 

Bnt  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  knowledge,  were  preparing  the  way  for  a 
great  change  in  the  French  intellect.  The  process, 
which  had  jnst  taken  place  in  England,  was  now  begin- 
ning  to  take  place  in  France ;  and  in  both  conntries  the 
Order  of  eyents  was  precisely  the  same.  The  spirit 
of  doubt,  hitherto  confined  to  an  occasional  solitary 
thinker,  gradnally  assmned  a  bolder  form:  first  it  fonnd 
a  yent  in  the  national  literatnre,  and  then  it  inflnenced 
the  condnct  of  practical  statesmen.  That  there  was, 
in  France,  an  intimate  connexion  between  scepticism 
and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by  those  general 
argnments  which  make  ns  infer  that  such  connexion. 
must  always  exist,  bnt  also  by  the  circnmstance,  that 
only  a  few  years  before  the  Promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  there  appeared  the  first  systematic  sceptic 
who  wTote  in  the  French  language.  The  Essays  of 
Montaigne  were  pnblished  in  1588,^®  and  form  an  epoch, 
not  only  in  the  literature,  but  also  in  the  civüization,  of 
France.  Pntting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have 
less  weight  than  is  commonly  snpposed,  it  will  be  fonnd 
that  the  difference  between  Ba.belais  and  Montaigne  ia 
a  measure  of  the  difference  between  1545  ^^^  and  1588, 


m  Cderidgi? 8  LU.BeTnains,  vol.  i,  Pantagmel  of  Eabelais  has  no 

pp.  138,  139.  date  on  the  tiüe-page;  bnt  it  is 

*■  The  two  first  books  in  1680;  known  that  the  third  book  was 

the  third  in  1588,  with  additions  printed  in  1545,  and  the  fourth 

to  the  first  two.     See  NtceroTif  book   in    1546.      See    Bnmet, 

Mhn.  pour  servir  ä  VHist,  des  Manud  du  lAbrairey  vol.  iy.  pp. 

Hommes  illustres^  voL  xvi.  p.  210,  4-6,  Paris,  1843.    The  statement 

Paris,  1731.  in  Bio  ff,  Univ,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp. 

"  The  first  impression  of  the  482,  483,  is  rather  confnsed. 
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and  that  it^  in  some  degree,  corresponds  with  ihe  rela- 
tion  I  have  indicated  oetween  Jewel  and  Hooker,  and 
between  Hooker  and  GbillingworÜL  For,  Ühe  law  which 
gOYems  all  tibiese  relations  is  the  law  of  a  progressive 
Boepüdsm.  What  BAbelais  was  to  the  sapporters  of 
theology,  that  was  Montaigne  to  the  theology  itselfL 
The  writings  of  Babelais  were  only  directed  against 
the  clergy ;  bnt  the  writings  of  Montaigne  wer» 
directed  against  the  sjstem  of  which  the  clergy  were 
the  ofi&pring.^*  linder  the  gnise  of  a  xnere  man  of 
ihe  World,  ezpressing  natural  thonghts  in  common 
langaage,  Montaigne  concealed  a  spirit  of  lofly  and 
audacions  inqniry.^^  Althongh  he  lacked  that  com« 
piehensiyeness  which  is  the  highest  form  of  genins, 
he  possessed  other  quaHties  essential  to  a  great  mind. 
He  was  veiy  cantions,  and  yet  he  was  very  bold.  He 
was  cantions,  since  he  wonld  not  believe  stränge  things 


"*  Dir.  TTa^nnTn  (^LU,  ofEurope,  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Montaigne» 

vol.  ii.  p.  29)  says,  that  his  scep-  while  recognizing   abstractedly 

tidsm  *  iB  not  displajed  in  reU-  the  existence  of  religiona  truths, 

gion/    Bnt  if  we  nse  the  Word  doabtedonrcapacitjforknowing 

'religion'  in  its  ordinaiy  sense,  them ;  that  is  to  say,  he  donbted 

as  connected  -with  dogma,  it  is  if,  out  of  the  immense  nnmber  of 

eyident^  from  Montaigne's  lan-  religioxis   opinions,  there    were 

goage,  that  he  was  a  sceptic,  and  any  means  of  ascertaining  which 

an  unflin/iliiTig  one  too.    Indeed,  were  accorate.    His  observatiomr 

he  goM  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  on  mirades  (pp.  541,  653,  654, 

religioiis  opinions  are  äie  resnlt  675)  illnstrate  the  diaracter  of 

of  cnstom  :    '  Gomme  de  Tray  his  mind ;  and  what  he  says  on 

nous  n'ayons  anltre  mire  de  la  prophetic  visions  is  qnoted  and 

T^t^  et  de  la  raison,  que  l'ex«  coi^rmed  by  Pinel,  in  his  pro« 

onple    et  id&»  des  opinions  et  fonnd  work  JlUnaiion  MerUale, 

Tuances  dn  pais  oÄ  nons  sommes :  p.  256.    Oompare  Maury,  lA- 

lä  est  tatisiows  la  parfaiete  rdi-  gendea  PieuaeSy  p.  268  note. 
gm^  la  parfaiete  police,  parfaict       "  His  frien^  the  oelebrated 

et  aocomply  nsage   de    tontes  De  Thon,    calls  him    'hommo 

ehoses/     Etaaia  de  Montaigne,  &anc,ennemi  de  tonte  contrainte/ 

p.  121,  liyre  i.  chap..  zxx.    As  a  Mimoiree,   in    De  Thou,   Exet, 

Optoral   oonseqnence,    he    lays  Ifniv,  toL  i.  p.  59 :  see  also  toI. 

down  that  religions  error  is  not  zi.  p.  590.    And  M.  Lamartine 

criminal,  p.  53 ;  compare  p.  28.  dasses  him  with  Montesqnien, 

See  also    how  he  notices  the  as  'ces  denxgrandBr^pnbhcains 

uorpations  of  the  theological  de  la  pens^  frtmcaise.'    J5w/» 

spirit»  pp.  116,  508,  528.    The  des  CHrondme,  voL  i.  p.  174. 

VOL.  n.  C 
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becanse  they  had  been  handed  down  bj  bis  fore&thers  ; 
And  be  was  bold,  since  be  was  nndannted  by  ibe  re- 
proacbes  witb  whicb  tbe  Ignorant,  wbo  love  to  dogma- 
tize,  always  cover  ibose  wbose  knowledge  makes  tbenx 
ready  to  donbt/^  Tbese  pecnliarities  would,  in  any 
«ge,  bave  made  Montaigne  a  useful  man :  in  tbe  aix- 
teenih  Century  tbey  made  bim  an  important  one.  At 
ihe  same  time,  bis  easy  and  amnsing  style^^  increased 
ihe  circnlation  of  bis  works,  and  tbus  contributed  to 
popnlarize  tbose  opinions  whicb  be  ventnred  to  recom- 
mend  for  general  adoption. 

Tbis,  tben,  is  tbe  first  open  declaration  of  tbat  scep- 
ticism,  wbicb,  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  sizteenth  Century, 
publicly  appeared  in  France.**  During  nearly  three 
^nerations,  it  continued  its  coorse  witb  a  constantly 
increasing  activity,  and  developed  itself  in  a  manner 
«imilar  to  that  wbicb  took  place  in  England.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  follow  all  tbe  steps  of  this  great 
process ;  bnt  I  wiU  endeavonr  to  trace  tbose  wbicb, 
by  tbeir  promin  enoe,  seem  to  be  tbe  most  important. 

A  few  years  afber  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  Essays  of 
Montaigne,  tbere  was  pnblisbed  in  France  a  work,  wbicb 
tbongb  now  little  read,  possessed  in  tbe  seventeentb 


*•  He  Bays  (Essais^  p.  97),  *  Ce  SSviptU,  vol.  üi.  p.  491,   edit. 

n'est  pas  a  rsbdyenture  sans  rai-  Fans,    1843,    and    Lettres     de 

«on  qne  nons  attribnons  k  sim-  Dudeffand  ä  Walpole,  voL  i.  p. 

plesse  et  ignorance  la  facilit^  de  94. 

croiie  et  de  se  laisser  persuader.'  ^  '  Mais  oelui  qui  a  r^pandu 

-Oompare  two  firtriking  passages,  et  popnlaris^  en  IVance  le  scep- 

pp.  199  and  686.    Nothing  of  ticisme,c'est  Montaigne.'  Ckmain, 

tnis  sort  had  ever  appeared  be-  Mst.  de  la  Pküos.,  u.  B&rie,  vol. 

fore  in  the  Erench  language.  ii.  pp.  288,   289.      *  Die  erste 

«1  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  tum  Begung  des  skeptischen  G^tes 

of  mind  was  veiy  different  from  finden  wir  in  den  Versachen  des 

that  of  Montaigne,    calls  him  Michael  Ton  Montaigne.'  Tenns' 

'this    most    amnsing    anthor.'  mann,  Gesch.  der  Philos,  yoL  iz. 

Stewart 8  Phüos.  of  the  Mind,  p.  443.    On  the  immense  influ- 

ToL  i.  p.  468.    Bnt  Boussean,  in  enoe    of    Montaigne,    oompare 

every  respect  a  more  competent  Tennefnann,    toL    ix    p.   458 ; 

jadge,enthusiasticall7  praises  'la  Monteü,  Divers  Etats,  voL  y.  pp. 

naivet^  la  ^oe  et  l'lnergie  de  263-265 ;      8<yrel,     BibliotMque 

8on    style   inimitable.'    Musset  Frangoise,  pp.  80-91;  Le  hcyng^ 

Pathay,  Vte  de  Bousseau,  vol.  i.  BibUothigue  Historique,  voL  iv. 

p.    185.      Compare   Lettres  de  p.  527. 
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«entiuy  a  repatation  of  tlie  highest  order.  This  was 
the  celebrated  TreaMse  on  Wisdam^  by  Ghanon,  in  which 
'we  find,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  made  in  a  modeni 
langnage  to  constmct  a  sjstem  of  morals  withont  the 
aid  of  theology.^^  What  rendered  this  book,  in  soxne 
respects,  even  more  formidable  than  Montaigpie's,  was 
the  air  of  gravity  with  which  it  was  written.  Gharron 
was  evidently  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  task  he  had  nndertaken,  and  he  is  hononrably  dis- 
tinguished  from  his  contemporaries,  by  a  remarkable 
purity  both  of  language  and  of  sentiment.  His  work 
is  abnost  the  only  one  of  that  age  in  whioh  nothing 
<s8Si  be  fonnd  to  oÖend  the  chastest  ears.  Althongh  he 
borrowed  from  Montaigne  innnmerable  illustrations,** 
he  has  carefdlly  omitted  those  indecencies  into  which 
tbat  otherwise  charming  wiiter  was  often  betrayed. 
Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Gharron  a 
sjstematic  completeness  which  never  fails  to  attract 
attention.  In  originality,  he  was,  in  some  respects, 
inferior  to  "Montaigne ;  bat  he  had  the  adyantflige  of 
Coming  after  him,  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  he 
rose  to  an  elevation  which,  to  Montaigne,  wonld  have 

^Compare    the    remarks  on  phie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  918-925)  and 

Ohanon    in     Tennemann,    Ge-  Uonsin  {Rist,  de  la  Philoa,  n. 

schichte  der  PhUosophief  voL  ix.  särie,  toI.  ii.  p.  289)    are  short 

p.  527i  with  two  insidions  pas-  and  nnsatisfactoiy.     Eyen  Dr. 

sagee  in  Charron,  De  la  Sagesse,  Parr,  who  was  extensively  read 

Tol  i.  pp.  4,  366.  in  this  sort  of  literature,  appears 

**  The  obligations  of  Charron  only   to   haye  known  Gharron 

to  Montaigne  wereveiyconsider-  through  Bayle  (see  notes  on  the 

«ble,  but  are  stated  too  strongly  Spital  Sermon,  in  Parr^e  Werke, 

by  many  writers.    Sorelf  BibHo"  voL  ii.  pp.  620,   621);    while 

th^que  Frangoise,    p.    93  ;    and  Dngald  Stewart^  with  snspicious 

EdUmCe  JMeraJtwre  of  Ewrope,  tantology,  qnotes,  inthreediffer- 

ToL  ii.  pp.  362,  509.    On  the  ent  places,    the  same    passage 

mostimportantsnbjects,  Charron  from  Gharron.    Stewarfe  PhüO' 

was  a  bolder  and  deeper  thinker  eophy  of  the  Mind,  toI.  ii.  p.  233, 

than  Montaigne ;  thongh  he  is  vol.  iii.  pp.  365,  393.    Singolarly 

&0W  80  litüe  read,  that  the  only  enongh,  Talleyrand  was  a  great 

tolerably   complete    acconnt    I  admirer  of  De  la  Soff  esse,  and 

have  Seen  of  his  System  is   in  presented  his  fayonrite  copy  of 

Tmnemannf  Geech.  der  Philoso-  it  to  Madame  de  Gbnlisl    See 

|)Aie,  YoL  ix.  pp.  458-487.   Enhle  her  own  acconnt^  in  Mim,  de 

{Gtsehichie  der  neuem  Philoso-  Genlis,  yol.  iy.  pp.  362,  358. 

c2 
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been  ioaccessible.  Taking  his  stand,  as  it  were,  on  tha 
Bumznit  öf  knowledge,  lie  boldly  attempts  to  enninerate 
the  elements  of  wisdom,  and  the  condiäons  nnder  which 
those  elements  will  work.  In  the  scheme  whicli  he  thua 
Gonstracts,  lie  entirely  omits  theological  dogmas  ;^^  and 
he  treats  with.  tmdissembled  scom  many  of  those  con- 
clnsions  which  the  people  had  hitherto  nniversally 
received.  He  reminds  his  conntrymen  that  their  reli- 
gion  is  the  accidental  resnlt  of  their  birth  and  educa- 
tioBf  and  that  if  they  had  been  bom  in  a  Mohanunedan 
country,  they  wonld  have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Mo- 
faammedanismastheythen  were  in  Christi^  From 
this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the  absnrdity  of  their 
troubHng  themselyes  abont  the  yarieiy  of  creeds,  seeing 
that  snch  yariety  is  the  resnlt  of  GLrcnmstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  each  of  these  different  religions  declares  itself  to 
be  the  tme  one  ;^^  and  all  of  wem  are  eqnally  based 
npon  supematoral  pretensions,  snch  as  mystexies,  mi- 
racles,  prophets,  and  the  like.^®  It  is  becanse  men 
forget  -äiese  thin^,  that  they  are  the  slaves  of  that 
confidence  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all  real  know^- 
ledge,  and  which  can  only  be  removed  by  taking  such 
a  large  and  comprehensive  view,  as  will  show  ns  how 
all  nations  cHng  with  eqnal  zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which 
they  have  been  edncated.^^    And,  says  Gharron,  if  we 


^  See  his  definition»  or  rather  naed   by  M.    Charles  Compte, 

description,  of  wisdom,  in  Ohar-  Traiti    de   Ligidaiionf    vol.    i. 

ron,  De  la  Sagesse,  toL  i.  p.  295,  p.  233. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  115.  ^  *Toutes  tzoaventet  foumis* 

^  Deta  Sagesse,  toI.  i.  pp.  63,  sent  mirades,  prodiges,  oraclea» 

851 .  mystöies  sacr^,  saints  proph^tes, 

^^  '  Chacnne  se   pr^f^re  anz  f6tes,  ceztains  artides  de  fpy  et 

antres,  et  se  confie  d'ltre  la  meil-  creance    n^essaires    an    salut.' 

leure  et  plus  vraie  qne  les  antres.  De  la  Sagesse,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
et  s'entre-reprochent    anssi  les        ^  Hence   he  opposes   proae- 

nnes  anx  autres  qnelque  chose,  lytism,  and  takes  np  the  pmloso- 

et  par-U  s'entre-oondamnent  et  phic    gronnd,     that     religioiui 

rqjettent.'    De  la  Sagesse,  yoL  i.  opinions,  being  govemed  by  un- 

p.  348  ;  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  deyiating  laws,  owe  their  Taria- 

304,  305,  306,  yoL  ii.  p.  116.  tions     to   variations    in    their 

Expressions  almost  identical  are  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if 
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look  a  litÜe  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  eacli  of  Ühe  great 
religions  is  baut  npon  that  which  preceded  it.  ThnSy 
the  religioii  of  the  Jews  is  fonnded  npon  that  of  the 
Egyptians ;  Christiaiiiiy  is  the  resnlt  of  Jndaism ;  and, 
from  these  two  last,  there  has  natorally  sprang  Moham- 
medanism.^  We,  therefore,  adds  this  great  writer, 
shooldrise  above  the  pretensions  of  hostile  sects,  and, 
-withont  being  terrifiea  by  the  fear  of  ftitore  ponish- 
ment^  or  allnred  bj  the  hope  of  ftitare  happiness, 
we  shoold  be  content  with  sach  practical  rebgion  as 
eonsistB  in  performing  the  dnties  of  Üfe ;  and,  nncon- 
troUed  bj  the  doffmas  of  any  particalar  oreed,  we  shoold 
strive  to  make  iSe  sool  retire  inward  npon  itself,  and 
by  the  efforts  of  its  own  contemplation,  admire  the 
ineffiäble  grandenr  of  the  Being  of  beings,  the  sapreme 
cause  of  Sl  created  things.^^ 


ieft  to  themflelves,  suited  to  the  mais  les  Tieilles  oondamneut  bien 

existmg  State  of  things:  'Et  de  tont-i-fedt   et    enti^irement    lei 

oesoonäiuiozi8,noiisapprandioxui  jennee,  et  les  tieiment  pour  en- 

i  n'^nser  rien,  ne  jurer  4  rien,  nemies  capables/    De  la  Saaestet 

n'admirer  rien,  ne  se  troubler  de  toL  i.  p.  349.    TMs,  I  beueye, 

rien,  mais  qnoi  qn'il  adTienne,  is  the  first  instanoe  in  any  mo- 

que  roncrie,  tempdte,  se  resondre  dem  language  of  the  doctrine  of 

a  ce  point,  qne  c'est  le  oonrs  da  religions  development;  adoetiine 

monde,  dest  nature  qui  faxt  des  which,  since  Charron,  has  been 

«enntt!  Lela  8age88e;v(AA,v-'^\l,  steadily  adTandng,  particularlY 

M  «Mais  comme  alles  naissent  among  men  whose  knowledge  is 

Tune  aprÄs  Tantre,  la  plus  jenne  eztensiTe  enongh  to  enable  tiiem 

t)&tit  toT\jonrs  snr  son  aln^  et  to  oompare  the  different  reheions 

prochaine   pr^cMente,    laqnelle  which  nave  preyaüed  at  dinerent 

«Ue  n'impronye,  ni  ne  condamne  times.    In  this,  as  in  other  snbr 

de  fond  en  comble,    antrement  jeets,  they  who  are  nnable  to 

eile  ne  seroit  pas  onie,  et  ne  compare,  snpposethateyeiything 

poiuroit   prendro    pied  ;    mais  is  isolated,  simply  because  to 

senlement  1' accüse  on  d'imperfec-  them  the  continmiy  is  inyisible. 

tion,  on  de  son  tenne  fini,  et  qu'4  As  to  the  Alezandrian  docteine 

cette  occasion  eile  yient  ponr  Ini  of  deyelopment»  foond  partica« 

BnccUer  et  la  parfiedre,  et  ainsi  larly  in  (dement  and  Origen,  see 

la  niine  pen-ä-pen,  et  s'enrichit  Neandm'8  Bist,  of  the  Chureh, 

de  ses   d^nilles,    comme   la  yol.  ii.  pp.  234-257 ;  and  in  par- 

Jndaiqüe  a  fait  k  la  G-entille  et  ticnlar  pp.  241,  246. 

Egyptienne,  la  Chr^enne  &  la  *^  De  la  Sagesse,  roL  i.  pp. 

Jndajiqne,  la  Mahometane  a  la  356,  365 ;   two  magnificent  pas- 

JudaiqneetChr^tienneensemble:  sages.    Bat  the  inidle  chaptec 
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Such  were  tlie  sentimeiits  which,  in  tlie  year  1601,. 
were  for  tibie  first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in 
iheir  own  motlier-tongae.^'  Tlie  sceptLcal  and  secukr 
spirit,  of  which  they  were  the  representatives,  con- 
tmued  to  increase;  and,  as  the  seventeenth  oentniy 
adyanced,  the  decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far  from  bemg' 
confined  to  a  few  isolated  thinkers,  gradnallj  becaiii& 
common,  even  among  ordmary  poKticians.**  The  clei^gy^ 
sensible  of  the  danger,  wished  the  govemment  to  check 
the  progress  of  inqniry  ;^  and  the  pope  himsel^  in  a 
formal  remonstrance  with  Henry,  nrged  him  to  remedy^ 
the  eyil,  by  prosecnting  the  heretics,  from  whom  he- 


ought  tobe  read,  liTTeii.chap.v.  p.  415.    This  middle,  ar  seca- 

In  it  there  is  an  occasional  am-  lar  party,  receiyed  the  name  of 

bigoity.     Tennemann,  howeyer,  *  FoHtiqnes/  and  began  to  be 

in    the   most  important  point,  powerfol    in    1592    or     1593. 

understandB  Ohacron  as  I  do  in  Benoist(^i«^.  deVEditdeNanteSy 

regard  to  the  doctrine  of  ftiture  voL  i.  p.  113),  nnder  the  year 

pnnishments.        Geschickte   der  1593,  oontemptnonsly  says :  '  H 

FMlosopMef  vol.  ix.  p.  473.  s'^leva  nne  foule  de  oonciliateur» 

'^  The    first   edition    of  La  de  religion;'  see  also  pp.  201, 

Sagesse  was  pnbüshed  at  Bonr-  273.    In  1590,  and  in  1594,  the 

deanx  in  1601.  Aictfnm,  Hommes  *  Politiqnes '  are  noticed  by  B» 

iUustree,  voL  xvi.  p.  224 ;  Hai-  Thon  {BSstMniv,  vol.  xi.  p.  171, 

lanis  IM,  of  Ewrope,  vol  ii.  p.  voL  xii.  p.  134) ;  and  on  the  in- 

509;  Bieg.  Univ.  voL  viii.  p.  250.  crease,  in  1593,  of  *  le  tiers  parti 

Two  editions  were  snseqnently  politique    et   n^gociatenr,'     se» 

published  in  Paris,  in  1604  and  Cap^ßßue,  Hist.  de  la  R^forme, 

1607.    Brunei,  Manud  du  lA-  vol.  vi.  p.  235.    See  also,  respeet- 

braire,  vol.  i.  p.  639.  ing  '  les  politiqnes,'  a  letter  from 

^  Sismon!^{Si8t.de8Fran^ai8,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  his 

voljExii.p.86)  and  Lavall^e  (Met.  own  conrt,  in  1615,  in  Ctgxtfigu^s 

des  Frangais,  vol.  iii.  p.  84)  have  BichelieUf  vol.  i.  p.  93  ;  and  for 

notioedthediminntionofreligions  therisein  Paris,  in  1592^  of  a 

zeal  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  '  politisch  nnd  kirchlich  gemäs- 

tary;  and  some  cnrious  evidence  sigte  Gesinnnng,'  see  Bänke,-  die 

wiUalsobefonndinthecorrespon-  Päpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
denceof  DnplessisMomay.  See,        **  The  Sorbonne  went  so  far 

for  instance,  a  letter  he  wrote  to  as  to  condenm  Charron's  great 

Diodati,  in  1609:  '  A  beancoup  work,  bnt  conld  not  sncceed  in 

axyoord'hui  il  fault  commencer  having  it  prohibited.    Compaie 

par  U,  qn'il  y  a  nne  religion,  Duvemet,  Bist,  de  la  Sorbonne, 

premier  qne  de  leor  dire  qnelle.'  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  with  Bayle,  artid» 

Duplessis,  Mim.  et  Ovrresp,  vol.  x.  Gharron,  note  F. 
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Üionglit  all  the  mischief  Lad  originallj  proceeded.^  "Bat 
this  the  king  steadily  refused.  He  saw  Ühe  immenae 
adyantages  that  wonld  ftrise,  if  lie  conld  weaJ^en  the 
ecclesiaiticaJ  power  bj  baJancing  the  two  sects  agalnst 
each  otiier  ;^^  and  therefore,  tliongli  he  was  a  GaÜLolio, 
hifl  policy  rather  leaned  in  fiiyonr  of  the  Protestants, 
as  being  the  weaker  paHy.^^  He  granted  smns  of 
monej  towards  the  snpport  of  their  ministers  and  the 
repair  of  their  chnrehes;^®  he  banished  the  Jesnits, 
who  were  their  most  dangerous  enemies;^^  and  he 
alwajs  had  with  him  two  representatives  of  the  re- 
formed  chnreh,  whose  bncdness  it  was  to  inform  him  of 


"  In  the  appendix  to  Bänke  pp.  32,    33.    See   also,   on  hi» 

(Bis  BÖTiusehen  Päpatey  toL  iii.  indination  towards  the  Protes- 

pp.  141, 142),  there  wül  be  fonnd  tants,  Mhn,  de  Fontenay  MareuU^ 

theinstnictions  which  were  given  voL  i.  p.  91.    Fontenay,  p.  94,. 

to  the  nuncio,  in  1603,  when  he  mentions,  as  a  Singular  instance,. 

was  sent  to  the  Erench  conrt;  that  'il  se  yist  de  son  temps  des 

I       and  which  shonld  be  oompared  hugaenots  avoir  des  abbares/ 

\      withaletter,  writtenin  1604,  in  ^  8ully,  (Economies  Soyales, 

Suüi/f  (Economies  Royales,  yoLy.  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  vol.  vi.  p.  283; 

p  122,  edit.  1820.  Duplessis  MoTTiay,  Mhn.  et  Cor- 

^  '  Sein  Sinn  war  im  AUge-  resp,  vol.  xi.  p.  242  ;    Benoist, 

meinen,  ohne  Zweifel,  das  Gleidi-  Hist,  de  FEdii  de  Nantes,  voL  ii» 

gewicht  zwischen  ihnen  zu  er-  pp.  68,  205.    These  grants  were 

halten.'    Bänke,  die  Päpste,  vol.  annual,  and  were  apportioned  by 

ii.  pp.  430,   431.    *H!enri  IV,  the  Frotestants  themselves.    See 

TexpresBion  de  l'indifi&rentisme  their  own  acoount,  in   Q^ick9 

religienx,  se  posa  comme  une  Synodieon  in  GaUia,  voL  i.  pp. 

transaction     entre     ces     deuz  198,222,246,247,249,276-277. 

ffvstömes.'     Cap^fifftte,Hi8t,dela  ^   Henry  IV.    banished  the 

£^/ofm«,  vol.  VI.  p.  368.    'Henry  Jesuits  in  1694;  but  thev  wer» 

IV.  endeavoured  to  a^ust  the  allowed,  later  in  his  reign,  to 

balance  evenly.'    Smedleifs  Hist.  makefiresh  Settlements  in  ^ance. 

of  the   Beformed   Religion    in  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  JHploTnatiey 

t^rance,  vol.  iii.  p.  19.    See  also  voL  vi.  p.  486;  Bazin,  Hist,  de 

Benoist,  Hist,  deUEdit  de  Nantes,  Louis  XUI,  voL  i.  p.  106 ;  Mw- 

ToL  i.  p.  136.    Henee,  of  oourse,  teU,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  v.  p.  192 

neither  party  was  quite  satisfied.  note ;  Be  Thou,  Hist,  Univ,  vol. 

MaJti^s  Observations,   voL    iii.  xiv.p.298.    Comparethenotices 

p.  220:    Mezeray,    Histoire  de  cd mean  in  8tdly,tEeonomies,Yol, 

France,  voL  iii.  p.  969.  ii.  p.  234,  vol.  iv.  pp.  200,  236, 

"^  Compare  Cap^fiffue,  Hist,  de  246.  But  there  can  be  litüe  doubt 

la  Rjforme,  vol.  vüi.  p.  61,  with  that  they  owed  their  recall  to 

Baein,  Hist,  de  Lotns  JCHI,  voL  i.  the  dread  entertained  of  their 
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any  infraction  of  those  edicts  whicli  he  had  issued  in 
fayonr  of  their  religion.*® 

Thns  it  was,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England, 
toleration  was  preceded  by  scepticism;  and  mns  it 
was,  that  ont  of  this  scepticism  tnere  arose  the  limnane 
and  enlightend  measores  of  Henry  lY.  The  great 
prince,  by  whom  these  things  were  effected,  nnhap* 
pily  feU  a  yictini  to  that  ^Euiatical  spirit  which  he  had 
done  mnch  to  curb;^^  but  the  circmnstances  which 
occnrred  after  his  death,  showed  how  great  an  impetns 
had  been  given  to  the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  govem- 
ment  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  qneen,  who  administered 
it  dnring  the  minority  of  her  son,  Lonis  XIII.  And  it 
is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  direction  which  the 
mind  was  now  taJdng,  that  she,  though  a  weak  and 
bigoted  woman,^^  refrained  &om  those  persecntions 
which,  only  one  generation  before,  had  been  considered 
a  necessary  proof  of  reügions  sincerity.  That,  indeed, 
mnst  have  been  a  movement  of  no  common  energy, 
which  conld  force  toleration,  early  in  the  seyenteenth 
Century,  npon  a  princess  of  the  honse  of  Medici,  an 
ignorant  and  snperstltious  GathoHc,  who  had  been  edn- 


intrigaes   {CrrSgoire,   Eist,    des  6t6  ezcit^  par  Tint^^t  de  la  re- 

<%>n^Mez^«,p.  316);  andHeniy  ligion,   et   par   nne   impolsion 

evidenüy    disliked   as  well  as  irr^istibW     Bojnn,    laut,    de 

feared  them.     See  two  letters  Louis  XUl^  vol.  i.  p.  38.    This 

from  him  in  DuplessiSf  Mim,  et  work  oontains  the  fiulest  acoount 

Ckyrreap,  vol.  ti.  pp.  120,  151.  I  have  met  vith  of  Bavaülac; 

It  woiüd  appear,  &om  the  Mhn,  of  whom  there  is,  moreoyer,  a 

de  BichelieUf  vol.  y.  p.  350,  Paris,  description  in  Lee  Historiettes  de 

1823,  that  the  kinig  never  re-  Tallement  desBSatiXfyolA.'p,B6, 

stored    to    them   their    former  Paris,  1840,  a  veiycurionsbodk. 

anthoritj  in  regaid  to  edncation.  '^  Le  Vassor  {Hist.  de  Laute 

••  Bagin,  Hist.  de  Louis  XUl,  XIU,  vol.  i.  p.  279)  caUs  her 

vol.  i.  pp.  142,  143;  Le  Vassor,  *  superstitieiise  au  demier  point;' 

vol.  i.  p.  156;/8l(ffmo9z<{i,vol.zxii.  and,  in  vol.  v.  p.  481,  *f6mm6 

p.  116;  DupUssis  Mornay^'voLi,  cr^nle  et  superstitieose.'    See 

p.  389 ;  SuUyf  (Economies,  voL  vii.  also  voL  iii.  p.  250,  voL  vi.  p.  628 ; 

pp.  105,  432,  442.  and  Grigoire,  Hist,  des  Cof^feS' 

**  When  Bavaillac   was   ex-  seurs,  p.  65. 
amined,  he  seid,  *qn'il  y  aviait 
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•cated  in  the  midst  of  lier  prieEris,  and  had  been  acons- 
tomed  to  look  for  their  applanse  as  the  higbest  objeot 
of  eariJilj  ambition. 

Yet  iMa  was  wbat  actoally  occorred.  Tbe  qneen 
oontuiTied  the  ministers  of  Henry  lY.,  and  annonnoed, 
that  in  every  thing  she  wonld  follow  bis  ezample.^  Her 
first  public  act  was,  a  declaration,  that  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  shonld  be  inyiolably  preserved ;  for,  she  says, 
'ezperience  has  tanght  onr  predecessors,  that  violence, 
«0  far  from  indncing  men  to  retom  to  the  Catholio 
clmrch,  preyents  them  from.  doing  so.^  Indeed,  so 
«nxions  was  she  upon  this  point,  that  when  Lonis,  in 
1614i,  attained  bis  nominal  majority,  the  first  act  of  bis 
govemment  was  another  confirmaäon  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.^^  And,  in  1615,  she  cansed  the  king,  who  still 
remained  nnder  her  tatelage,^^  to  issne  a  dedaration, 


**  *  Elle  aimoii9a  qu'elle  you-  on,  in  conncü,  as  early  as  the 

loit  suiTre  en  tont  Texemple  dn  17th  of  Maj ;  that  is,  onlj  three 

feu  roi Le  minist&e  de  daye  after  the  death  of  Heniy 

Henri  IV,  qne  la  reine  conti-  Iv.    This  is  mentioned  bj  Pont- 

oüoit'     Sismondi,     Hut,     des  chartrain,  who  was  then  one  of 

)FVan(;ai9,yoLxzii.  pp.  206, 210;  the    ministers.     See    MSm,    de 

and  See  two  letters  &om  her,  in  PontchaHrain,  edit  Fetitot,  1822, 

DupUsm' Momay,  Mim.  et  Cor-  yoI.  i.    p.  409 ;   a  book  Httle 

retp.  YoL  XL  p.  282,  voL    zii.  known,  bnt  well  worthy  of  being 

S.428.   Snlly  had  feared  that  the  read. 
eath  of  Heniy  IV.  wonld  canse        *■  Bazin,  Eist.  de  Louis  Xm, 

ti  Chance  of  policy :  '  quo  Ton  yol.  i.  p.  262 ;  Benoist,  SRst.  de 

s'alloit  jeter  aans  des  desseins  PEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  140 ; 

tons  contraires  anx  r^les,  ordres  Mim,  de  Fontenay  Mareuü,  roL 

et  maxinies  dn  fen  roy.'     (Eco-  i.  p.    257 ;  Le    Vassor,  toL    i. 

iMmies  Boy  dies,  yol.  viü.  p.  401.  p.  604. 

^  Seethe  dedaration  in  Baein,        '*  '  Laissant  n^anmoins  l'ad- 

Mst.  de  Louis  Xm,  vol.  i.  pp.  ministration  du  roranme  4  la 

74,75;  andnoticesofitinüf^  reine  sa  mkire*    Mhn.  de  Bof* 

de  Biehelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  58 ;  Cajte-  sompierre,  yol.  ii.  p.  52.    Com- 

fyu^e  Eiehdieu,  yol.  i.  p.  27 ;  pare  SuUy,  (Eoonomies,  yoL  ix. 

Benoist f  Mst  deVEdit  de  Nantes,  p.  177.    She  possessed  complete 

ToL  iL  p.  7 ;  Le  Vassor,  Mst.  de  authority  oyer  the  king  tili  1617. 

Lome  Xni,  yoL  L  p.  58.    Bnt  See  Mimoires  de  Montglai,  yol.  i. 

none  of  these  writers,  nor  Sis-  p.  24 :  '  aroit  ^t^  tenn  fort  bas 

mondi  (yoL  zzii.  p.  221),  appear  par  la  reine  sa  m&re.'    See  also 

to  be  aware  that  the  issning  oi  Le  Vassor,  ERst.  de  Louis  XUI^ 

tiiis  dedaration  was  determined  yoL  ü.  pp.  640,  677,  716,  764. 
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by  whicli  all  preceding  measnres  in  favonr  of  the  Pro- 
testants  were  publicly  confirmed.*'^  In  the  same  spirit^ 
she,  in  1611,  wished  to  raise  to  the  presidency  of  par- 
Hament  the  celebrated  De  Thou ;  and  it  was  only  hj 
making  a  formal  annonncement  of  his  heresj,  that  fh» 
pope  sxLcceeded  in  frnstrating  what  he  considered  an 
impious  design.** 

The  tum  which  thingfl  were  now  ta]dng,  caused  ncv 
little  alarm  to  the  Mends  of  the  hierarchj.  The  most^ 
zealous  chnrchmen  londlj  censnred  the  policy  of  the 
qaeen ;  and  a  great  historian  has  observed  that  when^ 
dnring  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIH.,  such  alarm  was  caused 
in  Enrope  bj  the  active  encroachments  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical  power,  France  was  the  first  conntry  that  yentored 
to  oppose  them.**  The  nnncio  openly  complained  ta 
the  queen  of  her  condnct  in  fayonring  heretics ;  and  he 
anxiously  desired  that  those  Protestant  works  shonld 
be  suppressed,  by  which  the  consciences  of  true  be- 
Keyers  were  greatly  scandalized.^®  Bnt  these,  and 
similar  representations,  were  no  longer  listened  to  with 
the  respect  they  wonld  förmerly  haye  receiyed ;  and  tha 
affairs  of  the  conntry  continned  to  be  administered  with 
those  pnrely  temporal  yiews,  on  which  the  measnres  of 
Henry  IV.  had  been  ayowedly  based.^^ 

Such  was  now  the  poHcy  of  the  goyemment  of  France  j. 


^  Bagm,  Mst.  de  Louis  XIII,  several    times,    bnt   in    vain : 

YoL  i.  pp.  381,  382.  *  Gern  hätten  die  Nnntien  Werke- 

"  In  1611, '  le  pape  le  rejeta  wie  von  Thon  und  Eicher  verbo- 

formellement  comme  h^r^tiqne/  ten,   aber    es  war  ihnen  nicht 

Bazin,  yoL  i.  p.  174.    Thi»  is  möglich.'    Bänke,    die   Bäpste^ 

glossed  over  by  Pontchartrain  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  Anhang.    Com- 

{MhnoireSt  yol.  i.  p.  450) ;  bnt  pare  Mm>.  de  Bichdieu,  y6L  ii. 

the  Statement  of  M.  Bazin  is  p.  68;  Mem,  de  Pontchartrain, 

oonfirmed  in  the  preface  to  Be  yol.  i,  p.  428. 
I%ou,  Histoire  Universelle,  yol.  i.        '^  This  dedine  of  the  ecclesi- 

p.  xyi.  astical  power  is  noticed  by  many 

"  *  Der  erste  Einhalt  den  die  writers  of  the  time ;  bnt  it   is 

kirchliche  Bestanration  erfuhr,  sufficient  to  i-efer  to  the  yery 

geschah  in  Frankreich.'    Bänke,  curious    remonstrance    of    the^ 

die  Bömischen  Päpste,  yoL  iii.  French  dergy,  in  1605,  in  D& 

p.  160.  Thou,  Eist,   Univ.  yol.  ziy.  pp» 

^  This  desire  was  expressed  446,  447. 
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a  govemment  whicli,  not  rnany  years  before,  liad  con- 
sidered  it  the  great  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  ptmish  lieretics 
and  extirpaie  heresy.  Tliat  this  contmned  improye- 
meiit  was  merely  the  resnlt  of  the  general  inteUectual 
development,  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  snccess,  bat 
also  firom  the  character  of  the  qneen-regent  and  the  king. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  contemporaj  memoirs,  can  deny 
that  Mary  de  Medici  and  Lonis  XTEI.  were  as  supersti- 
tLons  as  any  of  their  predecessors  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
evident,  that  this  disregard  of  theological  prejndices  was 
dne,  not  to  their  own  personal  merits,  bat  to  the  ad- 
yancing  knowledge  of  the  coontry,  and  to  the  pressare 
of  an  age  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  horried 
along  those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  its  rolers. 

Bat  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  will 
only  slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  that  remarkable 
man,  who  now  appeared  on  the  stage  of  pablic  affairs. 
Dnring  the  last  eighteen  years  of  the  reign  of 
Lotus  XML,  France  was  entirely  govemed  by  Bdche- 
liea,^^  one  of  that  extremely  small  class  of  statesmen 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  impress  their  own  character  on 
the  destiny  of  their  coontay.  This  great  raler  has,  in 
Hs  knowledge  of  the  political  art,  probably  never  been 
snrpassed,  exoept  by  that  prodigy  of  genias  who,  in  oar 
time,  troabled  the  fortanes  of  Eorope.  Bat,  in  one 
important  view,  Bicheliea  was  saperior  to  Napoleon. 
The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a  constant  efifort  to  oppress 
the  liberties  of  mankind ;  and  his  anrivalled  capacity 
exhaosted  its  resoorces  in  stroggling  against  the  ten- 
dencies  of  a  great  age.  Bicheliea,  too,  was  a  despot ; 
bat  his  despotism  took  a  nobler  tarn.  He  displayed, 
what  Napoleon  never  possessed,  a  jast  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  In  one  great  point,  indeed, 
he  fiiiled.     His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 

"  As  HL  Monteil  says  (Eist.  adds,pp.  218,  219,  that  he  *avoit 

des  Franfois  des  divers  Etats,  gouvern^  dix-hnit  ans  la  France 

Tol  Tii.  p.  114),  *Eichelieii  tint  avec  nn  pouvoir  absolu  et  tine 

le  sceptre ;  Louis  XIII.  porta  la  gloire  sans  pareille/    Compare 

coTironae.'    And  Campion  (MS-  Mim,  du  Cardinal  de Betz,yo\,\ 

nairesy  p.  37)  calla  him  '  pliit6t  p.  63. 
le  maibe  qne  le  ministre ;'  and 
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Frencli  nobility  were  altogether  fatile  ;^^  for,  owing  to 
a  long  conrse  of  eyents,  tibe  autlioxity  of  tliat  insolent 
olass  was  so  deeplj  rooted  in  tlie  populär  mind,  that  the 
labonrs  of  another  centoiy  were  reqnired  to  eSace  its 
ancient  inflnence.  Bnt,  thongh.  BiclieliexL  conld  not 
diminish  the  social  and  moral  weight  of  the  Frenoh 
nobles,  he  cnrtailed  their  political  privileges ;  and  he 
chastised  their  criines  with  a  severitjwhidbi  for  a  time 
at  least,  repressed  their  former  license.^^  So  little, 
howeyer,  can  eyen  the  ablest  statesman  effect,  xinless  he 
is  seconded  by  the  general  temper  of  the  age  in  which 
he  liyeSy  that  these  checks,  rade  as  thej  were,  prodnced 
no  permanent  resnlt.  After  his  death,  the  French 
nobles,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  qnickly  rallied ;  and, 
in  the  wars  of  the  IVonde,  debased  that  great  strnggle 
into  a  mere  contest  of  riyal  &milies.  Nor  was  it  uotil 
ihe  dose  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  that  France  was 
finally  reHeyed  from  the  oyerweening  influence  of  that 
powerM  class,  whose  sel£shness  had  long  retarded  the 
progress  of  ciyilization,  by  retaining  üie  people  in  a 
thraldom,  from  the  remote  effects  of  whioh  they  haye 
not  yet  foUy  recoyered. 

Althongh  in  this  respect  Bichelien  &iled  in  achieying 
his  designs,  he  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  snccess. 
This  was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  his  large  and  compre- 

"  The  common  opinion,  put  centuij,  when  the  intellect  of 

forih  in  AlUon^s  Bist,  of  Europe,  France  rebelled  against  it,  oyer- 

YoL  i.  pp.  101-104,  and  in  many  thiew  it,  and  finaUy  ^ected  the 

other  Dooks,  is  that  Bichelien  Erench  Bevolntion. 
did  destroy  their  infinence ;  but       ^*  BicheHen  appeam  to  have 

this  error  ariset  &om  confasing  formed  the  design  of  hnmbling 

pditical  influence  mth  social  in-  the  nobles,  at  least  as  early  as 

fluence.   What  is  termed  the  po-  1624.    See  a  characteristic  pas- 

Utical  power  of  a  dass,  is  merely  sage  in  his  MSmoires,   yoL    ii. 

the  Symptom  and  manifestationof  p.  340.  JjiSwmbum^s  Oottrts  of 

its  real  power ;  and  it  is  no  use  Eu/rope^  yoL  ü.  pp.  63-65,  tiiere 

to  attack  the  first,  unless  you  can  is  a  curious  traditional  anecdote, 

also  weaken  the  seoond.     The  which,  thongh   probably  &lse, 

real  power  of  the  nobles  was  shows,  at  all  events,  the  fear  and 

social,  and  that  neither  Eiche-  hatred  with  which  the  French 

lieu  nor  Louis  XIV.  could  im-  nobles  regarded  the  memoiy  of 

I»ir;  and.  it  remained  intact  un-  Bichelien  more  than  a  centuzy 

tu  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  after  his  death. 
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hensiye  views  liarmoiiized  wiÜi  that  scepücal  tendeoicy, 
of  which  I  have  just  giyen  some  acconnt.  For  thW 
remarkable  man,  thougli  he  was  a  bishop  and  a  oardinal, 
neyer  for  a  moment  allowed  the  clamis  of  his  professioii 
to  make  him  forego  the  superior  olaiins  of  his  coiuitry. 
He  knew,  what  is  too  ofben  forgotten,  that  the  govemor 
of  a  people  shoxQd  measnre  affairs  solely  by  a  political: 
Standard,  and  shouLd  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensionB 
of  anj  sect,  or  the  propagation  of  any  opinions,  exoept 
m  reference  to  the  present  and  praotical  welfare  of  men. 
The  conseqnenee  was,  that,  dnring  his  administration^ 
there  was  seen  the  marvellous  spectaole  of  supreme 
anthority  wielded  by  a  priest,  who  took  no  pains  to  in- 
crease  the  power  of  the  spiritnal  classes.  Indeed,  so 
&r  from  this,  he  often  treated  them  with  what  was  then 
considered  nnexampled  rigonr.  The  royal  confessors, 
on  acconnt  of  the  importence  of  their  fhnctionSy  had 
always  been  regarded  with  a  certain  yeneration ;  they 
were  snpposed  to  be  men  of  nnspotted  pieiy ;  they  had 
Litherto  possessed  immense  inflnence,  and  even^the 
most  powerfdl  statesmen  had  thonght  it  advisable  to 
Bhowthem  the  deference  dne  to  their  ezalted  position.^^ 
Bicbelien,  however,  was  too  familiär  with  the  arts  of 
liis  profession,  to  feel  mnch  respect  for  these  keepers  of 
the  consciences  of  kings.  Ganssin,  the  confessor  of 
Louis  XCn.,  had,  it  seems,  foUowed  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  and  endeayonred  to  instQ  his  own  views 
of  poHcy  into  the  mind  of  the  royal  penitent.^^    Bnt 

"  On  their  influence,  see  (M-  (ESst.  Univ,  vol.  x.  pp.  666, 667) 

goire,  Histoire  des  Cci^feasettrs ;  says  of  that  prince :  '  Soit  tem- 

and  compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  pärament,  soit  Mucation,  la  pri- 

Orote,  a  great  -writer,  whose  mind  aence  d'nn  moine  faisait  totgonra 

is  always  ready  mth  historical  plaisir  k  Henri ;  et  je  liii  ai  moi- 

analo^eB.  GroUaHist.ofQreecej  mtae  sonvent  entendn  dire,  quo 

toLtl  p.  393,  2nd  edit.  1851.  lenr  yae  prodmsoit  le  mtoie  effet 

Many  of  the  Erench  kings  had  snr  son  Arne,  quo  1«  chatonille- 

B  Btrong  natural  affection   for  ment    le    plns    däicat    snr   le^ 

monks;  bnt  the  most  singnlar  corps.' 

instanoe  I  haye  fonnd  of  this  ^'  One  of  his  snggestions  was, 

Bort  of  loye  is  mentioned  by  no  '  snr  les  dangers  qne  oonroit  le 

lese  a  man  than  De  Thon,  re-  catholicisme  en  AJlemagne,  par 

Bpecting  Henry  III.     Be  Thou  ses  haisons  arec  les  pnissanoes 
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BichelieTi,  so  soon  as  lie  heard  of  this,  dismiBsed  hiia 
from  Office,  and  sent  him  into  exile ;  for,  he  contempta* 
oasly  sajs,  '  the  litÜe  father  Oaussiii'  shonld  not  inter- 
fere  in  mattere  of  govemment,  since  he  is  one  of 
those  '  who  have  alwajs  been  bronght  np  in  the  inno- 
cence  of  a  religions  life.^^  Ganssin  was  sncceeded  by 
the  celebrated  Sirmond ;  bnt  Bichelien  wonld  not  allow 
the  new  confessor  to  begin  his  dnties,  nntil  he  had 
solemnlj  promised  never  to  interfere  in  state  affairs.^^ 

On  another  occasion  of  mnch  more  importance, 
Bichelien  displayed  a  similar  spirit.  The  French  clergy 
were  then  possessed  of  enormons  wealth ;  and,  as  they 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  they  were 
care^  not  to  make  what  thej  considered  nnnecessarj 
contribntions  towards  defrajing  the  expenses  of  the 
State.  Thej  had  cheerftdlj  advanced  monej  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  Protesteuits,  becanse  thej  believed  it 
to  be  their  dnty  to  assist  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy.^' 

piotestantes/    Grigoire,  Hisiaire  oence  d'une  yie  reügietifle:*  see 

des   Confessettrs,  p.   342.     The  also  p.  215,  on  his  '  simplicitö  et 

fallest  account  of  Oaussin  is  in  i^orance.'     Kespecting  Biche- 

Le  Vassor,  Hist  de  Louis  XIII,  heu's  treatment  of  Oaussin,  see 

yol.  ix.  pp.  287-299;  towhich,  M^,deMon^lat,Y6Li,-pp.nZ' 

however,  Ur^ire  neyer  refers.  176;  Lettres  de  Paün,   yol.  i 

As  I  shall  have  freqnent  occa-  p.  49;  Des  BSaux,  SRstoriettes, 

sion  to  qnote  Le  Vassor,  I  may  yol.  ii.  p.  182. 
obserye,  that  he  is  far  more  ac-        '"  Sismondif  Eist,  des  Frangaü, 

cuiate    than  is  generally  sup-  voL  zziii.  p.  332 ;  Taüemant  des 

posed,  and  that  he  has  beeo  yeiy  Bkaux,  Sistariettes,  yoL  üi.  p.  78 

unfairly  treated  by  the  majority  note.    Le  Yassor  {Hist.  de  Louis 

of  Erench  writers,  among  whom  XIII,  yol.  x.  part  ii.  p.  761)  says, 

he  is  unpopulär,  on  account  of  his  that  Sirmond  '  se  soutint  i  la 

constant  attacks  on  Loids  XTV.  cour  sous  le  minist^e  de  Biche- 

Sismondi    {Mst    des  Frangais,  lieu,  parce   qu'il  ne  se  mdloit 

yoL  Trii   j^,  188,  189)  n>eaks  point  des  affidres  d'^tat.*     Ac- 

highly  of  lus  Mst,  of  Louis  xm, ;  cording  to  the  same  writer  (yol. 

and  so  £är  as  my  own  reading  yiii.  p.  156),  Bichelien  thought 

extends,IcanconfirmhiBfayour-  at   one   time  of  depriying  the 

able  opinion.  Jesuits  of  their  post  of  confessor 

^'  '  Le    petit    p^e    Oaussin.'  to  the  king. 
Mhn,.  de  Bichdieu,  yol.  z.  p.  206 ;        "  LavaUSe,  SRst,  des  Frangais, 

and  atp.  217,  he  isclassed  among  voL  üi.  p.  S7;  Le  Vassor,  £Rst. 

the  *  personnes  ^ui  ayoient  tou-  de  Louis  XIII,  yol.  iv.  P.  208 ; 

jours  ^t^  uoumes  dans  Tinno-  Baein, Bist, deLouis XlM^'s^iL 
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Bat  thej  saw  no  reason  why  their  revennes  should  be 
wasted  in  effectmg  mere  temporal  benefits  ;  the j  con- 
sidered  themselves  as  the  gnardians  of  fimds  set  apart 
for  spiritnal  pnrposes,  and  they  thonght  it  impions  that 
wealth  consecrated  bj  the  piety  ä  their  ancestors 
should  £eiI1  into  the  profane  hands  of  secülar  Btatesmen. 
Eichelien,  who  looked  on  these  scraples  as  the  arti* 
£ces  of  interested  men,  had  taken  a  verydifferentTiew 
of  the  relation  which  the  clergy  bore  to  the  coimtry.*® 
So  far  from  thinking  that  the  interosts  of  the  church 
were  saperior  to  those  of  the  state,  he  laid  it  down  as 
a  mayJTn  of  policj,  that  '  the  repntation  of  the  state 
was  the  first  consideration/^i  With  such  fearlesaness 
did  he  carry  ont  this  principle,  that  having  convoked 
at  Mantes  a  great  assembly  of  Üie  clergy,  he  compelled 
them  to  aid  Üie  govemment  by  an  extraordinary  sapply 
of  6,000,000  francs;  and  findinff  that  some  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  had  expressed  Üieir  discontent  at  so 
nniisnal  a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  the  chnrch,  sent  into  exile  not  only  fonr 
of  the  bishops,  bnt  likewise  the  two  archbishops  of 
Toulouse  and  of  Sans.** 


p.  144;  Benoiat,  Süt.  de  VEdü  il  11*7  a  rien  de  plui  agrteble  aa 

^  NcmteSf  yol.  ii.  pp.  337,  338.  P&re  commirn  des  hommes,  quo 

Benoist  says  :    'Le    clerg6   de  de  garantir  une  sation  de   sa 

France,  Ignorant  et  corrompu,  niine.    Dien  n'ayant  besoin  de 

crojoit  tont  son  devoir  compris  rien,    Ini    oonsacrer   des  biens, 

^sl'eitirpationdeBh^ötiques;  c^eet  les  destiner  k  des  nsaees 

et  inline  il  of&oit  de  grandes  qni  Ini  soient  agr^bles.      De 

fiommes,  k  oondition  qn'on  les  plus,  les  biens  de   T^Use,  de 

«mploy&t  ä  cette  guerre.'  raven  dn  dezgä  lm-m6me,  sont 

**  In  which  he  is  fully  borne  en  grande  partie  destinds  anx 

<nit  by  the  high    anthority  of  panvres.    Quand  T^tat  est  dans 

VattelfWhosewordsIshallquote,  le  besoin,  il  est  sans  donte  le 

for  the  sake  of  those  politicians  premier  pauTre,  et  le  plns  digne 

who  still  deaye  to  the  snperan-  de  seconrs/     Vattd,  le  Drau  de$ 

nuated  theory  of  the  sacredness  Gens,  vol.  i.  pp.  176,  177. 

<rf'chiirch-pioperty:   *Loin  que  "  'Que  la  repntation  de  T^tat 

Fexemption     appartienne     anx  est  prdf&rable  a  tontes  choset.' 

biens  d'^lise  parce  qn'ils  sont  Mim.  de  BicheUeu,  voL  ü.  p.  482. 

consacr^  k  Dien,  c'est  an  con-  This  was  in  1625,  andby  way  of 

tnire   pir  cette  raison  m6me,  refuting  the  legate. 

qtfils  doivent  Atre  pris  les  pre-  "  Smnondi,  Bist,  des  Frangats, 

nuere  poor  le  salut  de  l'ätat ;  car  yoL  zziii.  pp.  477,  478 ;  Baein, 
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If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  ihey 
wotdd  most  assnredly  have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister 
who  dared  to  attempt  them.  Bat  Bichelieii,  in  these 
and  Bimilar  measnres,  was  aided  bj  the  spirit  of  an  age 
whicli  was  beginning  to  despise  its  ancient  masters« 
For  this  geneiul  tendency  was  now  becoming  appurent, 
not  onlj  in  literature  and  in  politicSy  bnt  even  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  ordinary  tribnnals.  Tbe  nnncio  in- 
dignantly  complained  of  the  hostility  displayed  agauiBt 
ecclesiastics  by  the  French  jndges ;  and  he  said  that^ 
aznong  other  shameftd  things,  some  clergymen  had  been 
hnng,  withont  being  first  deprived  of  their  spiritnal 
character.^  On  otiber  occasions,  the  increasing  con- 
tempt  showed  itself  in  a  way  well  snited  to  the  coarse- 
ness  of  the  prevailing  maxmers.  Sonrdis,  the  archbishop 
of  BonrdeatLx,  was  twice  iffnominionsly  beaten;  once 
by  the  Dnke  d'Epemon,  and  afberwards  by  the  Mar^ 
chal  de  Vitry.**  Nor  did  Bichelien,  who  nsnally  treated 
the  nobles  with  snch  severity,  seem  anxions  to  pnniBli 

Eist,  de  Louia   XIR,  toL  iv.  Lovm  XIII,  toL  y.  i>p.  51,  se^.) 

pp.  325,  326.    The  Cardinal  de  hae  given  some  cnzious  detaila 

Bietz,  who  knew  Bichelien  per-  respectingtheaniinoBity  betweem 

sonally,  says :  '  M.  le  cardiTial  the  dergy  and  the  seealar  tri- 

de  Bididien  avoit   donn^  nne  bnnids  of  France  in  1624. 

atteinte  cmelle  i  la  disnit^  et  i  ^  Sismondi,  BUt.  des  Frangais^ 

la  libertä  du  derg^  dans  Tas-  toL  xxiii.  p.  801 ;  Mim,  deBaS' 

sembl^  de  Mante,  et  11  ayoit  sompierre,  voL  üi.  p^.  802,  858» 

eziU,  avec    des    ciroonstances  Bazin,  who  notices  aus  disgrace- 

atrooes,  six  de  ses  pr^lats  les  fol  affair,  simply  sa^  {Mst,  de 

plus  consid^rables.'     Mhn,  de  Louis  XIII,  voL  üi.  p.  458) : 

RetZf  vol  i.  p.  50.      .  <  Le  mar^hal  de  Vitiy,  suivant 

**  '  Die  Nnntien  finden  kein  Tezemple  qni  Ini  en  avoit  donn6 

Ende  der  Beschwerden  die  sie  le  dnc  aEpemon,  s'emporta  jns- 

machen    zu    müssen   glauben,  qu'i  le  fi»pper  de  son  b&ton.' 

TorzügUch  über  die  Beschrän-  In  regard  to  Epemon,  the  best 

knngen  weldie    die    geistliche  acoount  is  in  Juim,  de  RicheUeUt 

Jurisdiction  er&hre  ....  Zu-  where  it  is    stated    (voL   yiü. 

weilen  werde  ein  G^eisÜicher  hin-  p.  194)  that  the  duke,  just  befbia 

gerichtet  ohne  erst  degradirt  zu  flogging  the  archbishop,  'disoit 

seyn.*    Ranke,  die  Päpste,  toL  au  peuple,  "Eangez-Tous,  tdu» 

üi.  p.  157  :  a  summarr,  in  1641,  verrez   comme  j^etriUerai  Totre 

of  the  complaints  of  the  then  archey^que.'*'    This  was  stated 

nuncio,  and  of  those  of  his  pre-  by  a  witness,  whoheard  the  duka 

decessors.    Le  Vassor  {Eist,  de  utter  the  words.    Compare,  fos 
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ihis  gross  outrage.  Indeed,  ihe  archbiskop  not  only 
reoeived  no  sjmpathj,  but,  a  few  jears  later,  was  pe- 
rempiorilj  ordered  l^Bicbeliea  to  retire  to  bis  own 
diooese ;  suob,  bowever,  was  bis  alarm  at  tbe  state  of 
affairs,  that  be  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  pnt  bimself  nnder 
Übe  protection  of  tbe  pope.^^  Tbis  bappened  in  1641 , 
and  nine  jears  earlier,  tbe  cbnrcb  bad  incnrred  a  stili 
greater  scandal.  For  in  1632,  serions  distorbances 
baymg  arisen  in  Langüedoc,  Bdcbelien  did  not  fear  to 
meettibe  difiBxsnltj  by  depriving  some  of  tbe  bisbops,  and 
seizing  tbe  temponJities  of  tbe  otbers.** 

The  Indignation  of  tbe  clergy  maj  be  easilj  imagined. 
Sncb  repeated  injnries,  even  i£  tbej  bad  proceeded  from 
a  layman,  wonld  bave  been  bard  to  endnre  ;  bnt  tbey 
were  rendered  donbly  bitter  by  being  tbe  work  of  one 
of  themselves — one  wbo  bad  been  nnrtored  in  tbe  pro- 
fession  against  wbicb  be  tomed.  Tbis  it  was  wbicb 
a^rayated  tbe  offence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  adding 
tr^icheiy  to  inenlt.  It  was  not  a  war  from  witbont, 
bat  it  was  a  treason  from  witbin.  It  was  a  bisbop 
wbo  bnmbled  tbe  episcopacy,  and  a  cardinal  wbo 
affitonted  tbe  cbnrcb.^    Sncb,  bowever,  was  tbe  general 


forther  infonnation,  Le  Vassor,  pentras  sous    la  protection  du 

Bist,  de  Louis    XIII,  vol.    x.  pape.* 

pari  iL  p.  97,  with  Tallemant  des  "  '  Les  6y4que8  forent  punis 

BiauXf  Sistoriettes,  yoL  iii.  p.  par  la  saisie  de  leur  temporel ; 

116.    Des  R^üz,  who,  in  bis  Alby,  Nimes,  Uz^,  forent  pri- 

own  way,  was  somewhat  of  a  y^  de    leurs  pr^lats.'     Cape- 

philoeopner,    contentedlj  says:  jigu^s   IHehelieu,    Paris,    1844» 

'Cet    ardieydqne    se    pouvoit  yoL  ii.  p.  24.    The  Protestanta 

vanter  d'dtxe  le  pr^t  du  monde  were  greatly  delighted   at  the 

qni  ayoit  6ti  le  plus  battu.'   Bis  punislmient  of  the  bishops  of 

brotharwasOaidinal  Sonidis;  a  Alby   and   Nimes,  which    'les 

nun  of  some  Uttle  repntation  in  ministres  resardoient  comme  une 

bis  own  tarne,  uid  oonceming  yengeance  myine.'  Bmoistf  Met 

whom  a  cnriona  anecdote  is  re-  <20  PEdit  de  Nantes,  yol.  iL  pp. 

kted  in  Mim,  de  Cowrcert,  pp.  528,  529. 

231-234.  *'  In  a  sbort  account  of  Bi- 

"*  äismondi,  Mst.desFrangaie,  chalieii,    which    was   published 

Tol  xxiii.  p.  470^    Le  Yassor  immediately  after  bis  death,  the 

(Hut,   de  Louis  Xni,  yol.  z.  writer    indignantly   says,   that 

pari  ii.  p.  149)  says:  'H  s'en-  *b^ng  a  cardinal,  he  afflicted 

fiiit  donc  hontensement  &  Car-  the    chnrch.'     Somers    Tracts. 

yOL.  U.  D 
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temper  of  men,  that  the  clergy  did  not  ventare  to  strike 
an  open  blow ;  but,  bj  means  of  iheir  partiflans,  they 
scattiered  the  most  odions  libels  against  the  great  mi- 
nister. Thej  Said  that  he  was  nnchaste,  that  he  waa 
^^uilty  of  open  debancheiy,  and  that  he  held  incestnons 
commerce  with  his  own  niece.^^  ^^7  declared  that  he 
had  no  religion ;  that  he  was  onlj  a  Gatholic  in  name ; 
that  he  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Hu^enots ;  that  he  was 
the  Patriarch  of  atheists  ;^^  and  what  was  worse  ihan 
all,  tibiej  even  accnsed  hun  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  Erench  chnrch.^^  Happilj  the  time  was 
now  passing  awaj  in  which  the  national  mind  conld  be 
moved  bj  snch  artifices  as  these.  StUl  the  charges  are 
worth  recording,  becanse  they  illnstrate  the  tendency 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  bittemess  with  which  the 
Spiritual  classes  saw  the  reins  of  power  falling  from 
their  hands.  Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that  in 
the  last  civil  war  raised  against  Bichelieu,  only  two 
years  before  his  death,  the  insurgents  stated  in  thdr 
proclamation,  that  one  of  their  objects  was  to  revive  the 
respect  with  which  the  clergy  and  nobles  had  formerlj 
been  treated.** 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  Bichelieu,  the  more 
prominent  does  this  antagonism  become.  Everj  thing 
proves  that  he  was  conscious  of  a  great  struggle  going 
on  between  the  old  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  goyemment 
and  the  new  secular  scheme ;  and  that  he  was  determined 
to  put  down  the  old  plan,  and  uphold  the  new  one. 
For,  not  only  in  his  domestic  admmistration,  but  also 


Tol.  Y.  p.  540.     Compare  Bagin,        "  *De  U  ces  petita  Berits  qui 

3ist,  de  LotUa  XIII,  vol.    iy.  le  d^noxi9aient  oomme  le  '*  pon- 

p.  322.  tife    des    hugaenots  *'    on    **  le 

"*  This  scandalous  Charge  in  patriarche  des  ath^/' '     O^p«- 

regaid  to  his  niece  "was  a  &-  ßffu^s  BieheUeu,  voL  i.  p.  812. 
voTirite  one  vith  the  clergy;  and        *"  Compare  Lea  Biaux,  HutO' 

amongmanyotherinstanceSi  the  riettes,  voL  ü.  p.  233,  with  Le 

accusation  was  brought  by  the  Vassor,  Hut,  de  Louis  XIH,  yoL 

Cardinal    de  Valen9a7  in   the  viü.  part  ii.  pp.  177»  178,  voL  iz. 

grossest  manner.    See  TaUenumt  p.  277. 

des  Beaux,  Hietoriettes,  yoL  ÜL        '^  See  the  manifesto  in  8i^ 

p.  201.  mondi,  EM,  des  Francis,  toI. 

zziii.  pp.  452,  453. 
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in  bis  foreign  polioy,  do  we  find  the  same  nnprecedented 
disregard  of  theological  interests.  The  Honse  of  Austria, 
particnlarlyitB  Spanish  branch,  badlong  been  respected 
by  all  pions  men  as  the  faitbftLl  ally  of  the  chnrch ;  it 
was  looked  npon  as  the  sconrge  of  heresy ;  and  its  pro- 
ceedmgs  against  the  heretics  had  won  for  it  a  great 
name  in  ecclesiastical  historj.'*  When,  therefore,  the 
French  govermnent,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  made 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroj  the  Protestants,  France 
natnrallj  established  an  intimate  connexion  with  Spain 
as  well  as  with  Borne  ;**  and  these  three  great  powers 
were  firmly  nnited,  not  bj  a  commanity  of  temporal  in- 
terests, bnt  by  the  force  of  a  religions  compact.  This 
theological  confederacy  was  afberwards  broken  np  by 
the  personal  character  of  Henry  IV.,**  and  by  the  grow- 
ing  indifference  of  the  age ;  bat  dnring  the  minority  of 
Lotds  Xm.,  the  queen-regent  had  in  some  degree  re- 
newed  it,  and  had  attempted  to  revive  the  snperstitions 
prejudices  npon  which  it  was  based.*'  In  all  her  feel- 
ings,  she  was  a  zealons  Gatholio;  she  was  warmly 
at^hed  to  Spain ;  and  she  sncceeded  in  marrying  her 
fion,  the  yonng  king,  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and  her 
danghter  to  a  Spanish  prince.^* 


*^  Late  in  the  sizteenth  cen-  moie  on  the  feelings,  of  Heniy 

tnry,  *  fiLs  alii6  de  TEglise  was  IV.  towards  the  Honse  of  Aus- 

the  reeognized  and  well-merited  tria,  see  JShälytCEoonamiesBoyales 

title  of  the  kings  of  Spain.    JDe  yoI.  ii.  p.  291,  Tol.  üi.  pp.  162, 

Thau,  £Rst.  Univ.  toL  zi.p.  280.  166,  toL  iy.  pp.  289,  290,  321, 

Oompare     DupUaHs     Momayt  S'tö,  844,   364,  toI.  y.  p.  123, 

Mhn,    et    Oorrespond,  yoL    zi.  yoI.  Yi.  p.  293,  yoI.  yü.  p.  303, 

p.   21.    And   on   the  opinions  Yol.  Yiü.  pp.  195,  202,  348. 

which  the  CathoUes,  earlj  in  the  **  Capejlgu^s  Bichelieut  vol  i. 

seYenteenth    centniy,  generally  pp.  26,  369 ;  Mhn.  de  Montglat, 

held  respecting  Spain,  see  Mim,  yoI.  i.  pp.  16,  17 ;   L$  Va%wr, 

de   Fontenav,    Mareml^   yoL  i.  2^9^.  <20  2^t9Jl7//,  YoLi.  p.  268, 

p.  189;  3£mt.  dt  Baeaompierre,  yoI.  Yi.  p.  349;  Sienumdi,  Biet. 

Yol.  i.  p.  424.  dee  Fran^ie,  yoL  mi.  p.  227. 

**  As  to    the  connexion  be-  Her  hm^band,  Heniy  Iv.,  said 

tween  this  foreign  policy  and  the  that   she    had  *the  sonl  of  a 

massacre  of  Saint  Sartholomew,  l^taniard.'    Capeßgue,  Eist,  de  la 

see  Cap^figw,  Hiatde  la  Biformet  BSforme,  yoI.  yüL  p.  160. 

Yol.  iii.  pp.  253,  268,  269.  **  This  was,  in  her  opinion,  a 

•*  On   the  policy,    and    still  master-stroke  of  policy : 'Entlitee 

d2 
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It  might  have  been  expected  tliat  when  Richelieu,  a 
great  dignitarj  of  the  Bomish  ch-arch,  was  placed  at 
tbe  head  of  afiairs,  he  wonld  have  reestablished  a  con- 
nexion  so  eagerly  desired  by  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged.^«^  But  his  conduct  was  not  regolated  by 
such  views  as  these.  Bis  object  was,  not  to  fB^vonr  th^ 
opinions  of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of  a 
nation.  Bis  treaties,  his  diplomacj,  and  the  schemes 
of  his  foreign  allianoes,  were  all  directed,  not  against 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  but  against  the  enemies  o£ 
France.  B7  erecting  this  new  Standard  of  actioiL, 
Bichelieu  took  a  great  step  towards  secularudng  the 
whole  System  of  European  politics.  For  he  thus  made 
the  theoretical  iuterests  of  men  subordinate  to  their 
practical  interests.  Before  his  time,  the  rulers  of 
France,  in  order  to  punish  their  Protestant  subjects, 
had  not  hesitated  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  Gatholic 
troops  of  Spain ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  merely  acted 
upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of  a 
govemment  to  suppress  heresy.  This  pemicious  doc- 
trine  was  first  openly  repudiated  by  Bichelieu.  As  early 
as  1617,  and  before  he  had  estabHshed  his  power,  he, 
m  an  instruction  to  one  of  the  foreign  ministers  which  is 
stül  eztant,  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that^  in  matters 
of  State,  no  Gatholic  ought  to  prefer  a  Spaniard  to  a 
French  Protestant.^®    To  us,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of 


du  double  mariage  avec  rEspagne  of  '  les  z^^  catholiques,  et  ceux 

qu'elle  avoit  mdnage  avec  taut  qui  d^iroient,  k  quelque  prix 

aapplication,  et  qu'äle  regardoit  que  ce  fast,  l'union  des  deux 

comme  le  plus  ferme  appui  de  roys,  et  des  deux  oouronnes  de 

son  autoiite.'    Le  Vaasor,  Hiat,  Fxance  et  d'Espague,  oomme  le 

de  Louis  XUIj  yol.  i.  pp.  453,  seul  xnoyen  propre,  selon  leur 

464.  advis,    pour    rextazpation    des- 

**  So  late  as  1656,  the  French  h^^ies    dans    la   chrestient^.' 

elergy  wished  '  to  hasten  a  peace  BiMy^  (Eoon,  Boyales,  vol.  iz.  p. 

with  Spain,  and   to    curb  the  181 :  compare  yoL  tu.  p.  248,  oik 

hesetics  in  Erance.'  Letter  from  *  les  zÜUz  catholiques  espagno- 

Pdl  to  Tkurloe,  wiitten  in  1656,  lisez  de  Erance.' 
vid  printed  in  VaudhaiCs  Pro-        "  See    Swmionäi,    Eist,    des 

tectorate  of  OromweUf  yoL  i.  p.  Frangais,  yoL  xxü.  pp.  387-389, 

436,    8yo,   1839.     During   the  where    the  impoitance  of   thi» 

minority  of  Louis  XIII.  we  hear  document  is  noticed,  and  it  itk 
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soeietj,  sncli  preferenoe  of  ihe  clauns  of  onr  coTmirj  to 
ihoBe  of  ottr  cneed,  Ims  become  a  matter  of  course ;  bat 
in  tlioBe  dajs  it  was  a  startüng  novelty.^  Bichetieti, 
bowever,  did  not  fear  to  pnsh  tibe  paradox  even  to  its 
remotest  conseqnences.  Tbe  Gatholic  chnrch  jnBtl j  con- 
sidered  that  its  interests  were  bonnd  np  with  those  of 
tlie  Honse  of  Anstria  ;^^  bnt  Bicbelien,  directlj  be  was 
called  to  tbe  Council,  determined  to  btunble  tbat  bonse 
in  boib  its  brancbes.^^^  To  effect  this,  be  openly  sup- 
ported  Übe  bitterest  enemies  of  bis  own  reb^on.  He 
aided  the  Lutberans  against  tbeEmperor  of  G^rmanj;  be 
aided  tbe  Galvinists  against  tbe  long  of  Spain.  Döring 
tbe  ei^bteen  years  be  was  snpreme,  be  steadily  pnrsned 
tbe  same  nndeviating  policy.^®'  Wben  Fbilip  attempted 
to  repress  tbe  Dutcb  Protestants,  Bicbelien  made  com- 
mon cause  witb  tbem ;  at  first,  advancing  tbem  large 
eams  of  monej,  and  afterwards  indncing  tbe  Frencb 


«aid  that  Kichelien  had  dravn  it  tion  of  this  scheine,  see  Mkm,  de 

up  *  avec  beauconp  de  soin.'  The  la  Rochefouccaddf  vol.  i.  p.  3Ö0. 

language  of  it  is  yery  peremp-  Be  Betz  says^thatbefore  Kiche- 

toiy :  *  Qae  nnl  catholique  n'est  lieti,  no  one  had  eyen  thought  of 

si  aveugle  d'estimer  en  mati^  such  a  step : '  Celui  d'attaquer  la 

d'^tat    im    Espagnol   meilleux  formidable    maison    d'Autriche 

qu'tm  Francais  hugnenot/  n'ayoit  ^\A  imagin^  de  personne.* 

**  Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Mhn,  de  Beiz,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  This 

IV.  the  Erench  Frotestants  were  is  rather  too  strongly  expressed ; 

not  considered  to  be  Frenchmen :  bnt    the    whole    paragraph    is 

'The  intolerant  dogmasof  Boman  eorions,  as  -written  bya  man  who 

Catholicism  did    not   recognize  possessed  great  ability,  whichDe 

them     as    Frenchmen.      They  Betz  undonbte^  did,  and  who» 

were  looked  npon  as  foreigners,  though  hating  Kichelien,  conld 

or  rather  as  enemies ;  and  were  not  refrain  from  bearing  testi- 

tieated  as  snch.'    Fdice  Eist,  of  mony  to  his  immense  Services. 
tMgProUstantsof  France,  V' 216,         "*  «Obwohl    Cardinal    der 

'**  '  Sismondi  says,  nmder  the  romischen  Kirche,  trog  Bich^en 

jrear  1610,  «Tonte  l%lisee8tho-  kein  Bedenken,  mit  den   Bro- 

liqtie  croyoit  son  soit  liö  i  celni  testanten  selbst  nnverhohlen  in 

de  la  maison  d'Antriche.'  Met  Bund    zn    treten.'    Bänke,    die 

des  Frangoie,  voL  zxii.p;  180.  Päpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  510.  Compare, 

**^  «Sa  vne     dominante   fat  in  Mim.  de  Fontenay  MareuU, 

l'abaissement     de     la    maison  vol.  H.  pp.  28,  29,  the  repioach 

d'Autnche.'    Flasean,  Met,  de  la  which  the  nnndo  Spadaaddressed 

IHpUymatie  Ffangaiee,   vol.   iü  to  Bichelieu  for  treating  with 

p.  81.    And,  on  the  eärly  forma-  the  Protestant», '  de  la  paiz  qui 
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king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate  alliance  with  those 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  churcli,  he  onght  rather  to 
have  cliastized  as  rebellions  heretics.^^  In  the  same 
way,  when  that  great  war  broke  ont,  in  which  the  em- 
peror  attempted  to  snbjngate  to  the  tme  faith  the  con- 
sciences  of  German  Protestants,  Biohelien  stood  forward 
as  their  protector ;  he  endeavonred  &oni  the  beginning 
to  saye  Üieir  leader  the  Palatine  ;^^  and,  failingin  that, 
he  conclnded  in  their  favonr  an  alliance  with  Gnstavos 
Adolphns,^®^  the  ablest  militarj  Commander  the  Re- 
formers had  then  prodnced.  Nor  did  he  stop  there. 
Afber  the  death  of  Gnstavas,  he,  seeing  that  the  Pro- 
testants were  thus  deprived  of  their  great  leader,  made 
still  more  vigorons  efforts  in  their  favonr. '^^     He  in- 


86  traitoit  avec  les  hngaenots.'  in  that  otherwise  Talnable  work, 

See  also    Le    Vassor,  Hut,  ds  the  writer  has  omitted  to  indi- 

Louis  Xlllf  vol.  ▼.  pp.  236,  354-  cate  the  sonrceofhis  Information. 

356,  567 ;  and  agood  passagein  '*^  In  1626,  he  attempted  to 

LavalUe,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  yol.  form  a  leagne  *  en  &yenr    du 

üi.  p.  90, — an  able  litüe  work,  Palatin.'    Sismondif    Hist.   des 

and    perhaps    the    best    small  Fr'angaü^    yol.    itxii.    p.    576. 

history  ever  published  of  a  great  Sismondi  seems  not  qnite  certain 

conntry.  as  to  the  sincerity  of  hls  pro- 

^^  De  Betz  mentions  a  curions  posal ;  bnt  as  to  this  there  can, 

Illustration  of  the  feeUngs  of  the  I  think,  be  little  donbt ;  for  it 

ecclesiastical    partj    respecting  appears  from  hia  own  roemoirs, 

this  treaty.    He  says,  that  the  that  even  in  1624  he  had  in  view 

Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who,    the  the  recoTeiy  of  the  PaJatinate. 

yeor  after  the  death  of  Bichelien,  MSm.  de  Richelieu,  yol.  ii.  p.  405  ; 

was  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  and  again  in  1625,  p.  468. 

affiurs,  began  his  administration  ^^^  Sismondi,  yol.  zziii.  p.  173 ; 

by  giving  to  the  Dutch  their  Capefiguis  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p. 

choice,  either  to  abandon  their  415 ;  Le  Vassar,  Hist.  de  Louis 

religion,  or    eise    forfeit    their  XIH,  yol.  vi.  pp.  12,  600 ;  and  at 

alliance   with   France:    'Et    il  p.  489:  <Le  roi  de  Sn4de  qni 

demandad^  lepremierjour  anz  comptoit    nniquement    sur.    le 

HoUandois  qn'ilB  seconvertissent  ttfdinaL' 

a   la   religion    catholiqne,  s'ils  '^  Gompare  Mim.  de  Mont^ 

vonloient  demeurer    dans    Tal-  gUü,  yol.  i.  pp.  74, 75,  yol.  ii.  pp. 

liance  de    France.*    Mim.     du  92,  93,  with  Mim.  de  Fontenay^ 

Cardinal  de  Retz,  yol.  i.  p.  39.  Marevü,  vol.  ii.  p.   198 ;   and 

TMS,  I  snppose,  is  the  original  HowdCs  Leiters,  p.  247.     The 

authority  for  the  Statement  in  difierent  views  which  occnrred  to 

the  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  440 ;  his  fertile  mind  in  conseqnence 

thongh,  as  is  too  ofben  the  case  of  the  death  of  Gustavus,  are 
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trigued  for  them  in  foreign  oonrts ;  he  opened  negotia- 
tions  in  their  behalf ;  and  eyentnallj-  he  organized  foi 
their  protection  a  public  confederaoj,  in  which  all 
ecclesiastical  concdderations  were  set  at  defianoe.  This 
leagne,  which  fonned  an  important  precedent  in  the 
mternational  poliiy  of  Enrope,  was  not  only  contracted 
by  Bdchelieu  with  the  two  most  powerfol  enemies  of  his 
own  chnrch,  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what  Sismondi 
exnphaticallj  calls  a  '  Protestant  confederation' — a  Pro- 
testant confederation,  he  sajs,  between  France,  England, 
and  Holland.  1Ö7 

These  things  alone  wonld  have  made  the  adminis- 
tration  of  BicheHeu  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
European  civilization.  For  his  govemment  affords  the 
first  example  of  an  eminent  Oatholic  statesman  sjstem- 
aticallj  disregarding  ecclesiastical  interests,  and  show- 
ing  that  disregard  in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign, 
as  well  as  of  his  domestic,  policj.  Some  instances, 
indeed,  approaching  to  this,  maj  be  fonnd,  at  an  earlier 
period,  among  the  petty  mlers  of  Italian  states ;  bat, 
eyen  there,  such  attempts  have  never  been  snccessful ; 
they  had  never  been  continned  for  any  length  of  time, 
nor  had  they  been  carried  out  on  a  scale  large  enongh 
to  raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  international  prece- 
dents.  The  pecnliar  glory  of  Bichelien  is,  that  his 
Foreign  policy  was,  not  occasionally,  bnt  invariably, 
goyemed  by  temporal  considerations ;  nor  do  I  beHeve 
that,  dnring  the  long  tennre  of  his  power,  there  is  to 
be  foxind  the  least  proof  of  his  regard  for  those  theo- 
logical  interests,  the  promotion  of  which  had  long  been 
looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  paramonnt  importance. 
By  thns  steadily  snbordinating  the  chnrch  to  the  State ; 
by  enfordng  the  principle  of  this  Subordination,  on  a 


BtrUdiiglyenimmediipiiii(f(^.<£0  confid^tioii  protestante/    iSw- 

BiehdkUf  toI.  yü.  pp.  272-277.  mondi,  Eist,  aea  Fran^ais,  toL 

On  Ins  snbseqnent   pecunlaiy  zziii.  p.  221.  Compare,  in  White' 

ftdTanceSi  see  toI.  ix.  p.  395.  locket  SwedühEmboMy,  vol.  i.  p. 

^*'  In   1683,    *  les   ambassa-  275,  the  remark  made   twentj 

denn  .de  France,  d'Angleterre  et  jears  later  by  Chiistina,  daughtdr 

deHoUande  miient  k  profit  le  re-  of  GnataTOB,  on  the  nnion  with 

pOB  de  rhiyer  ponr  resaerrer  la  '  papists.' 
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large  Bcale,  with  great  abiütj,  and  with  unvaTying  sao- 
cess,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  pnrely  secnlar 
politj,  the  conBolidatibn  of  which  has,  sinoe  his  death, 
been  the  aim  of  all  the  best  Enropean  diplomatists. 
The  roBult  was  a  most  salutary  change,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  preparing,  bnt  which,  imder  bim, 
was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  introduction  of  this 
System,  an  end  was  pnt  to  religions  wars;  and  the 
chances  of  peace  were  increased,  hy  thos  remorring  one 
of  the  canses  to  which  the  intermption  of  peace  bad 
ofben  been  owing.^®^  At  the  same  tune,  there  was  pre- 
pared  the  way  for  that  final  Separation  of  theology  from 
politics,  which  it  will  be  the  bnsiness  of  futnre  genera- 
tions  f^j  to  achieve.  How  great  a  step  had  been 
taken  in  this  direction,  appears  from  the  facility  with 


IM  This  change  may  be  üIub-  natioiis ;  la  diffi&rence  de  religion 

trated  by  comparing  the  work  of  7  est  absolnment  ^trang^e.'  See 

Grodus    with   that   of  Yattel.  also  p.  818,  and  yol.  ü.  p.  151. 

These  two  eminent  men  are  still  On    the    other   hand,    Qiotiiu 

respected  as  the  most  authorita-  opposesalliancesbetweennatioxiB 

tive  expounders  of  international  of  different  religion,  and  sajs, 

law ;  but  there  is  this  important  that  nothing  can  jnstify  them 

difference  between    them,  that  except 'nne  extreme  n^cessit^  . . 

Yattel  wrote  more  than  a  Century  Car  il  faut  chercher  premi^re- 

after   Gxotius,    and    when  the  ment  le  r^ne  eheste,  c'est  k 

secular  prindples  enforced  bj  dire  penser  avant  tontes  chosesi 

Bichelieu   had   penetrated   the  la    propagation    de   T^Tangile.' 

minds  even  of  common  politidans.  And  he  fc^ther  reoommends  that 

Therefore,  Yattel  says  {Le  Droit  princes  should  foUow  the  advioe 

des  Gens,  toL  i.  pp.  379,  380h  givenonthissnljectbyFoulqnee, 

'Ondemande  s'il  est  peimisae  Archbishopof  lUieimsI  Grofhu, 

faire  alliance  avec  une  nation  qni  le  Droit  die  la  Gtuarre  et  de  la 

neprofessepaslamöme religion?  Paiar,  livre  ü  chap  xv.  sec  zi 

8i  les  traitös  faits  arec  les  en-  toI.  i.  pp.  486,  486,  edit.  Bar- 

nemis  de  la  foi  sont   valides?  beyrac,  Amsterdam,  1724,  4to; 

Grotios  a  trait^  la  question  assez  a  passage  the  more  instractaye, 

au  long.  Cette  discussion  pourait  because  Grotius  was  a  man  of 

Atre  n^essaire  dans  un  temps  oül  ^^^t  genius  and  great  humanitr. 

la  fureur  des  partis  obscurdssait  On  religiouA  wars,  as  natnrally 

enoore  des  pnncipes  qu'elle  avait  recognized  in  barbarous  times, 

lon^-temps  fait    oublier,  osons  see  the  curious  and  important 

croire    qu'elle   serait    superflue  work,  InstittUes  tj  2%n^<ii,pp. 

dans  notresikle.    Laloi  natu-  141,  333,  386. 
relle  seule  r^t  les  traitSs  des 
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wlucli  ihe  operationB  of  BicheHeii  were  oontmued  bj 
men  eveiy  "way  Lis  inferiors.  Jjess  than  two  jearg  after 
Ins  deatli,  there  was  aasembled  the  Congress  of  WesU 
pliaJia  ;^^  the  members  of  whicli  oonoluded  Ühai  cei&e- 
Drated  peace,  wbich  is  remarkable,  as  beinff  Übe  firat 
comprebensiYe  attempt  to  adjnst  tbe  conflicting  in- 
terests  of  ihe  leading  European  coxmtries.^^^  In  tbis 
importaat  treaty,  ecolesiastLcol  interests  were  alogetber 
disregarded  ;^^^  and  the  eontnftctmg  parideB,  instMlid  o^ 
as  beretofore,  depriTing  eacb  otber  of  tbeir  possessioiis, 
took  the  bolder  conrse  of  mdenmifjriiig  themaelves  at 
the  expense  of  the  chnrcb,  and  did  not  besitate  to  seize 
her  revennes,  and  secnlarize  several  of  her  biBboprics.^^^ 
From  this  grievons  insnlt,  wbich  became  a  precedent 
in  tbe  public '  law  of  Enrope,  the  spbitiial  power  bas 
noTor  recovered ;  and  it  is  remarked  hj  a  yery  com- 
petent  authority  that,  since  tbat  period,  diplomatifits 
nave,  in  their  official  acts,  neglecied  religioxis  interesta, 
and  bave  preferred  the  advocaoy  of  matters  relating 
to  the    commerce    aad  colonies  of  their    respectiTe 


i«*<Ije  CSongrU  de  Westpha-  '^^  Gomparetheiiidignationof 

He  s'onvrit  le   10  ayril  1643.'  the  pope  at  this  treaty  (ra<^,20 

LavaUie,  Mst.  des  Frangait,  toI.  Droit  des  Oens,  vol.  ii.  p.  28), 

m.p.  156.  Itstwogreatdivisions  "with  BarMe  Pi^gU,  toL  ii.  p. 

at  MuiiBteir  and  Osnabrück  were  576 :  '  Das  religiöse  Element  ist 

formed  in  March  1644.  Flassan,  zurückge  reten  ;  die  politischeoi 

Bist,  de  la  Diplomatie,  yoL  üi.  Bücksichten     beherrschen     die 

p.  110.    Eichelien  died  in  De-  Welt :' a  snmmaryof  the  general 

oember,  1642.  Biog.   ühiv,  toL  State  of  afEairs. 

xzzviii.  p.  28.  "»  'La  Erance  obtint  par  ce 

"*   'Les  r^es  de  Charles-  ttait^  en  indenmit^  la  soure- 

Quint  et  de  Henri  IV  font^poqne  raineU  des  trois  Jodids,  Mets, 

pour  certaines  parties  du  droit  Toul  et  Verdnn,  ainsi  que  cclle 

international ;  mais  le  point  de  d'Alsace.    La  8atis£action  on  in- 

d^part   le   plus    saiUant,   c'est  d«innit6  des  antres  parties  in- 

la  paix  de  W estphahe.'  Esohbach,  t^ess^es  fat  convenne,  en  ^rande 

Introdttc,  ä  V  Etüde   du  DroU^  partie,  anz  d^pens  de  T^lise,  et 

Paris,   1846,  p.    92.    Ocanpare  moyennant  la  s^cuhunsation  de 

the  remarks  on  Mably,  in  Biog,  pliudeurs  ^Achte  et  b^n^fioes  eo- 

JJnw.  ToL  xxri.  p.  7,  and  Bis-  cUsiastiqnes.'  KooK,  TabUau  des 

mondi.  Bist,  des  Frangais,  yoL  BhohaUms,  toL  i.p.  828, 
xziv.  p.    179:   'base  an  droit 
pablic  de  rEorope/ 
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countries.^^*  The  tmth  of  this  obseryation  is  coniirxned 
hj  the  interestixig  fisMst,  that  the  Thirtj  Years'  War,  to 
which  tkiB  8aine  treaty  put  an  end,  is  the  last  great  re- 
ligioös  war  which  has  ever  been  waged  ;^^^  no  ciTilized 
people^  during  two  oentories,  having  thonght  it  worth 
while  to  perü  their  own  safety  ia  order  to  distnrb  the 
belief  of  their  neighbours.     This,  indeed,  is  but  a  part 
of  that  yast  secnlar  movement,  by  which  snperstitioii 
has  been  weakened,  and  the  civüization  of  Enrope  se- 
cnred.    Withont,  howerer,  discossing  that  snbject,  I 
will  now  endeavonr  to  show  how  the  policy  of  Bachelien, 
in  reffard  to  the  ¥rench  Protestant  chnrch,  corresponded. 
with  nis  policy  in  regard  to  the  French  Catholic  chnrch ; 
so,  that,  in  both  departments,  this  great  statesman, 
aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge  for  which  his  age 
was  remarkable,  was  able  to  stmggle  with  prejudioes 
from  which  men,  slowly  and  with  infinte  di&cnlty, 
were  attempting  to  emerge. 

The  trealanent  of  the  French  Protestants  by  Bichelien 
is,  nndonbtedly,  one  of  the  most  hononrable  parts  of 
his  System ;  and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measnres,  he 
was  assisted  by  the  oonrse  of  preceding  events.  Bis  ad- 
ministrafion,  taken  in  connexion  with  that  of  Henry  IV. 
and  the  qneen-regent,  presents  the  noble  spectacle  of 
a  toleration  far  more  complete  than  any  which  had 
then  been  seen  in  Catholic  Enrope.  While  in  other  Chris- 
tian countries,  men  were  being  incessantly  persecnted. 


"•  Dr.  VaTighan  {Protectorate  »*  The   fiict   of  the    Thirty 

of  Oromwell,  vol A,  "p,  cor.)  b&jb:  Years*  War  being  a   religioTu 

*  It  is  a  leadJne  fact»  also,  in  the  contest»  formed  the  basis  of  one 

histoiy  of  modern  Enrope,  that,  of  the  charges  which  the  chnrch 

firom  the  peace  of  Westphalia»  in  party  bronght  against  Bichelieu : 

1648,  religion,a8  the  great  object  and  an  anthor,  who  wrote   in 

of  negotiation,  began  eyerywhere  1 634, '  montroit  bien  an  long  qne 

to  give  place  to  qnestions  re-  Talliance  dn  roy  de  France  aTee 

latingtocolonies  and  commerce.'  les  protestantes  ^toit  contraire 

Oharles  Butler   observed,   that  anx  mt^ts  de  la  religion  catho- 

this  treaty 'considerablylessened  liqne  ;  paice  qne  la  gnerre  des 

the  inflnence  of  religion  on  poli-  FroTinces  TJnies,  et  eSie  d'AUe- 

tics.'      BuUei'a    Bemnitoences,  magne  dtoiont  des  gnerres  de  re- 

▼oL  i.  p.  181.  ligion.'     Benoist,  ßist.  de  VEdit 

de  Nantes,  yoL  ii.  p.  536. 
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simplj  because  they  held  opinions  different  from  those 
pTofessed  hj  tiie  established  clergy,  Fraaice  refiised  to 
foUow  ihe  general  example,  and  protected  those  heretics 
wliom  the  churcli  was  eager  to  pTanish.  Indeed,  not 
only  were  thej  protected,  bat,  when  thej  possessed 
abilities,  they  were  openlj  rewarded.  In  addition  to 
their  appointments  to  ciyil  offices,  manv  of  them  were 
advanced  to  bigh.  militaiy  posts ;  and  llnrope  bebeld, 
mth  astonisbment,  the  armies  of  the  kmg  of  France 
led  hy  heretical  generals.  Bohan,  Lesdigm^res,  Cha- 
tillon,  La  Force,  Bemard  de  Weimar,  were  among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  militaiy  leaders  employed  by 
Louis  Xm.  i  and  all  of  them  were  Protestants,  as  also 
were  some  yoimger,  bnt  distingnished  officers,  snch  as 
Gassion,  Rantzan,  Schomberg,  and  Torenne.  For  now, 
nothing  was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  Cen- 
tury earHer,  wonld,  on  acconnt  of  their  heresies,  have 
been  persecnted  to  the  death.  Shortly  before  the  ac- 
cession  of  Lonis  XML,  Lesdigoieres,  the  ablest  general 
among  the  French  Protestants,  was  made  marshal  of 
France."«  Fonrteen  years  later,  the 'same  high  dignily 
was  conferred  npon  two  other  Protestants,  ChatUlon 
and  La  Force ;  the  former  of  whom  is  sadd  to  have 
been  the  most  inflnential  of  the  schismatics.^^*  Both 
these  appointments  were  in  1622  ;^17  and,  in  1684,  still 
greater  scandal  was  cansed  by  the  elevation  of  SnUy, 
who,  notwithstanding  bis  notorions  heresy,  also  re- 
ceiyed  the  staff  of  mOTshal  of  France."*    'Hns  was  the 


"'  Acoording  to  a  oontempo-  the  tranaactioiui  which  he  de- 

nuy»  he  received  this  appoint-  scribes. 

pent  without  having  aakeid  for        ^''  '  H  n*j  ayoit  personne  dans 

it :  *  Sans  6tre  k  la  cour  ni  TaToir  le  parti  huffoenot  n  oonsid^raUe 

demand^.'    Mhn.  de  Fontmay,  wob  IvL*    Jhüemant  des  Biatix, 

Mareuil,  yoL  i.  p.  70.    In  1622,  Mistariettes,  toI  ▼.  p.  204. 
even  the  lieutenants  of  Lesdi-        *"  Bum,  Univ.  yoLtv.v.  247; 

goi&res  were  Protestants:  <ses  Benoistf  Mist,  de  TEdit  de  Nantes, 

lieutenants,  qoi  estant  tons  hn-  yol.  iL  p.  400. 
gnenots.'    Und.  vol  i.  p.  538.        ^^*  Addiüonsto  8uUy,  (Eoono- 

These  memoirsareTeiyvalnable  mies  Boyales,  vol.  tül  p.  496; 

in  regaid  to  political  and  mili-  Bmeäleiifs  Bist,  of  the  Brformed 

taiy  matters ;  their  anthor  hav-  Bdigion  in  Frxmee,  ycL  iü,  p. 

ing  played  a  conspicuons  part  in  204. 
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work  of  Bichelieu,  and  it  gave  Berions  ofiTence  to  tlie 
firiends  of  the  dixirch ;  but  tlie  great  statesman  paid  so 
little  atteniioiL  to  their  damonr,  that,  after  the  eiTÜ 
war  was  concltided,  lie  took  another  step  eqnally  ob- 
nozLoxLS.     The  Duke  de  Bohan  was  the  most  aetive  of 
all  the  enemies  of  the  established  chnrch,  and  was 
looked  np  to  bj  the  Protestants  as  the  main  sn^port 
of  their  party.     He  had  taken  np  anns  in  their  fsüranr, 
and,  dedining  to  abandon  bis  rehgion,  had,  bj  the  fate 
of  war,  been  driven  from  France.     But  Bdchelien,  v^ho 
was  acqnainted  with  bis  abilüy,  cared  little  abont  bis 
opinions.     He,  therefore,  recalled  him  from  ezile,  em- 
ployed  him  in  a  negotialion  with  Switzerland,  and  sent 
him  on  foreign  Service,  as  Commander  of  one  of  the 
annies  of  the  king  of  France.^^^ 

Such  were  the  tendencies  which  characierized  ihia 
new  State  of  things.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  obserre 
how  beneficial  thb  great  change  must  have  been ;  smce 
bj  it  men  were  enconraged  to  look  to  their  conntry  as 
the  first  consideration,  and,  discarding  their  old  dis- 
pntes,  Gatholic  soldiers  were  tanght  to  obejheretical 
genemls,  and  foUow  their  Standards  to  victory.  In  ad- 
dition  to  this,  the  mere  social  amalgamation,  ansing 
&om  the  Professors  of  different  creeds  mrdng  in  the 
same  camp,  and  fighting  nnder  the  same  banner,  mnst 
have  still  fdrther  aided  to  disarm  the  mind,  partly  bj 
merging  theological  fends  in  a  common,  and  yet  a  tem- 
porsJy  object,  and  partly  by  showing  to  each  sect,  that 
their  religions  opponents  were  not  entirely  berefb  of 
hnman  yirtne ;  that  they  stül  retained  some  of  the 
qnalities  of  men ;  and  that  it  was  even  possible  to  com- 
bine  the  errors  of  heresy  with  all  the  capabilities  of  a 
good  and  competont  Citizen.^«» 


"*  Cap^fiffu^a  BieheUeu,  voL  Bohan  took  place  at   different 

ii.  p.  57 ;  Mim.  de  Sohan,  toL  i.  times  between  1632  and  1635. 

pp.  66,  69 ;  Mhn,  de  Sasiom-  *^  Late  in  the  nxteenth  een- 

pi^e,  vol.  iü.    pp.  324,  348 ;  tnzy,  BnplessiB  Momay  had  to 

Mim.  de  Montfflat,  vol.  i.  p  86 ;  State  what  was  then  considered 

Ze  Vastor,  Met,  de  Lome  XÜIt  laj  the  nujoril^  of  men  an  in- 

T«l.  m  p.  157»  vol.  viii.  p.  284.  credible  paradox,  <  qne  ee  n'es- 

Thifl  great  xise  in  the  foitunes  of  toit  pas  chose  incompatible  d'es- 
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But,  wlule  the  hat^ul  azumosities  hy  whicli  Franc» 
had  long  been  distracted,  weie,  nnder  the  policy  of  Biohe- 
lien,  graäaaJlj  sobsiding,  it  is  nngnlar  to  observe  that, 
thoiigh  the  prejndioes  of  the  Gatholics  obyioiuly  dimi- 
nished,  those  of  the  Protestants  seemed,  for  a  time,  to 
retain  all  their  activiiy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strüdng  proof 
of  ihe  perversily  and  pertmaoity  of  sach  feelings,  that  it 
was  precisely  in  the  conntry,  and  at  the  period,  whea 
tibe  FrotdfftsaiiB  were  best  lareated,  that  thej  displayed 
most  tnrbnlence.  And  in  this,  as  in  all  saehcases,  the 
cause  piincipaUy  at  work  was  the  inflnenoe  of  thafcclass 
to  which  Girciinistances,  I  will  now  esplain,  had  se- 
cnied  a  temporaiy  asoendenoj. 

For,  the  diminntion  of  the  theological  spirithad  efTect- 
ed  in  the  Protestants  a  remarkable  bat  a  very  natural 
resnlt.  The  increasing  toleration  of  the  French  govem- 
ment  had  laid  open  to  their  leaders  priseB  which  before 
thfij  could  never  haye  obtained.  Ab  long  as  all  offioes 
were  retiised  to  the  Protestant  nobles,  it  was  natural 
that  thej  shonld  oling  with  the  greater  zeal  to  their  own 
pariy,  hy  whom  alone  their  virtuos  were  acknowledged. 
Bat,  when  the  principle  was  once  recognised,  that  the 
State  wonld  reward  men  for  their  abüities,  withont  re- 
gard  to  their  religion,  there  was  introdnced  into  every 
sect  a  new  elem^it  of  discord.  The  leaders  of  the  Ee- 
formers  conld  not  &il  to  feel  some  gratitade,  or,  at  all 
eyents,  some  interest  for  the  gOYemment  which  em- 
plpjed  them ;  aaad  the  influenoe  of  temporal  consider- 
aticms  being  thns  strengthened,  the  ioflnenoe  of  reH- 
gions  ties  mnst  haye  been  weakened.  It  is  impossible 
that  opposite  feelings  shonld  be  paramonnt,  at  the 
aune  moment,  in  the  same  mind.  The  fnrther  men 
extend  their  yiew,  the  less  Üiey  oare  for  each  of  the 
detaQs  of  which  Ihe  yiew  is  oomposed.  Patriotism  is 
a  CQiTectiye  of  superstition ;  and  the  more  we  feel  for 
onr  conntry,  the  less  we  feel  for  onr  sect.    Thns  it  is, 


tzebonlragaeiiotetbonEnngoyB  46,  77,  677«  toI.  tu.  p.  294,  toL 

toateDBemUe.'    DupUt8i8,Mhn,  xi.  pp.  31,  68;  intereating  pas- 

ti  Oarreapond.  yoL  i.   p.  146.  sages  for  the  history  of  opinions 

CWpare  p.  ^18,  toL  ii.  pp.  45,  in  France. 
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that  in  the  progress  of  ciyilization,  the  scope  of  the 
intellect  is  widened;  its  honzon  is  enlarged;  its 
sympathies  are  mnltiplied ;  and,  as  the  ränge  of  its 
exonrsions  is  increased,  the  tenacity  of  its  grasp  is 
slackened,  nntü,  at  length,  it  begins  to  perceive  that 
the  injßnite  yarietj  of  circnmstances  necessarilj  canses 
an  infinite  variety  of  opinions ;  that  a  creed,  which  is 
good  and  natural  for  one  man,  may  be  bad  and  nn- 
natural  for  another ;  and  that,  so  &r  from  interfering 
with  the  march  of  religions  conyictions,  we  shonld  be 
content  to  look  into  onrselyes,  search  onr  own  hearts, 
pnrge  onr  gwjx  sonls,  sofben  the  evil  of  onr  own  passions, 
and  extirpate  that  insolent  and  intolerant  spirit,  which 
is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  all  theological 
controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  waa 
taken  by  the  Frenoh  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
centuzy .  Unfortunately,  however,  the  adrantages  which 
arose  were  acoompanied  by  serious  drawbacks.  From 
the  introduction  of  temporal  considerations  among  the 
Protestant  leaders,  there  ocourred  two  results  of  con- 
siderable  importance.  The  first  result  was,  that  many 
of  the  Protestants  changed  their  rehgion.  Before  the 
Ediot  of  Nantes,  they  had  been  cons^mtly  persecuted^ 
and  had,  as  constantly,  increased.^^^  But,  under  the 
tolerant  poHoy  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XLU.,  they  con- 
tinued  to  diminish.^^^  Indeed,  this  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  tlmt  secular  spirit  which, 


**>  See  Benoist,  Bist,  de  VEdü  testants  diminislied  absolutelj, 

de  Nantes^  vol.  i*pp*  10,  14,  18 ;  as  weU  as  relatiyely,  to  the  Ca- 

De  ThoUy  JERet.  Vmv.  toL  üi.  pp.  thoUcs.    In  1598  they  had  760 

181,  242,  357,  358,  543,  558,  chuzches;    in  1619    only   700. 

ToL  iy.  p.  155;  Belat,  des  Am-  STMdUife  Bist,  of  the  Befcnned 

baasadeurs  Vinitiene^  voL  i.  pp.  Eeligion  in  France,  vol.  üi.  pp. 

412,  536,  ToL  ü  pp.  66,  74;  46,  145.    De  Thon,  in  the  pre- 

Sank^e  Civil  Ware  in  France,  face  to  bis  Histoiy  (toL  i.  p. 

ToL  i.  pp.  279,  280,  Tol.ii.  p.  94.  320),  observes,  that  the   Pro- 

*^  Compare  BallavCe  Conet,  testants  had   increased  duiing 

Biet,  yoL  i.  p.  173,  with  Bänke,  the    wars    camed   on    against 

die  Bömieehen  Päjpste,  yoL  ü.  yp,  them,  bnt '  diminnoient  en  nom- 

477-479.    In  spite  of  the  m-  bre    et   en    crMit  pendant  la 

erease  of  popnJation,  the  Fto-  paiz.* 
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in  efveiy  conntry,  Las  assnaged  religions  animosities. 

For,  bj  the  action  of  that  spirit,  the  inflaence  of  social 

and  political  views  began  to  ontweigli  those  theological 

views  to  whioh.  the  minds  of  men  had  long  been  con- 

fined«    As  these  temporal  ties  increased  in  strength, 

tbere  was,  of  conrse,  ^enerated  among  the  riyal  fkctions 

an  increased  tendency  to  assimilate  ;  while,  as  the  Gatho- 

lics  were  not  only  mnch  more  nnmerons,  bnt  in  eyery 

respect,  more  inflnential,  than  their  opponents,  they 

reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and  gradnally  drew 

over  to  their  side  many  of  their  former  enemies.     That 

this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into  the  larger,  is 

dne  to  the  cause  I  have  m^itioned,  is  rendered  still 

more  evident  by  the  interesting  £Etct,  that  the  change 

began  among  the  heads  of  the  party ;  and  that  it  was 

not  the  inferior  Protestants  who  first  abandoned  their 

leaders,  bnt  it  was  rather  the  leaders  who  deserted  their 

followers.     This  was  becanse  the  leaders,  being  more 

edncated  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more 

snsceptible  to  the  scepücal  movement,  and  therefore  set 

the  example  of  an  indifference  to  disputes  which  still 

engrossed  the  popnlar  mind.     As  soon  as  this  indiffer- 

ence  had  reached  a  certain  point,  the  attractions  offered 

by  the  conciliating  policy  of  Lonis  XTTT.  became  irre- 

sistible ;  and  the  Protestant  nobles,  in  particnlar,  being 

most  ezposed  to  political  temptations,  began  to  aJienate 

themselves  from  their  own  paariy,  in  order  to  form  an 

aUiance  with  a  conrt  which  fiSiowed  itself  ready  to  reward 

their  merits. 

It  is,  of  conrse,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at 
which  this  important  change  took  place. ^^  Bnt  we 
may  say  with  certainty,  that  very  early  in  the  reign  of 


*"  H.  Bänke  has  notioed  how  woher  im  Jahr  1621  die  VerloBte 

the  Freoch  Protestant  nobles  feil  des  Protestanüsmiis  hauptsäch- 

offfrom  their  party;  bnthedoes  lieh  kamen,  so  war  es  cüeEnt- 

not  seem  aware  of  the  remote  zweiimgderselben,d«r  AbiSaJldes 

crases  of  what  he  deems  a  snd-  Adels.'  •  Sänke,  die  JPäpete,  toJ. 

denapostasy:  'In  dem  nämlichen  ii.  p.  476.    Compare  a  cnrioos 

Momente   trat   nun    auch   die  passage    in    Benotet,    Biet    de 

«loeie  Wendung  der  Dinge  in  fEdü  de  Nantee,  Td.  ii.  p.  33, 

Frankreich    ein.    Fragen    wir,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
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Louis  JU.JLi.  inanj  of  the  Protestant  nobles  oared  nothing 
for  their  religion,  while  the  remainder  of  them  ceased 
to  feel  that  interest  in  it  whicli  tliej  Irad  formerljr  ex- 
pressed. Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them 
openlj  abandoned  their  creed,  and  joined  that  very 
ohnrch  which  thej  had  been  taaght  to  abhor  as  the  man 
of  sin,  and  the  whore  of  Babylon.  The  Duke  de  Lesdi- 
gnieres,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Protestant  generals,^^ 
became  a  GathoHc,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  conversion, 
was  made  constable  of  France.^*'  The  Duke  de  la 
Tremonille  adopted  the  same  conrse  i^^  as  also  did  the 
Duke  de  la  Meüleraye,^*^  the  Duke  de  Bonillon,^**  and 
a  few  years  later  the  Marqxds  de  Montansier.^^'  These 
illnstrions  nobles  were  among  the  most  powerftd  of  the 
members  of  the  Beformed  commmiion ;  bnt  they  qnitted 
it  withont  compnnction,  sacrificing  their  old  associations 


1611    the   French    ProteBtants  notable  de  France.'    See  also  p. 

were  breaking  into  threeparties,  91,  sudMMn,  deMontglat,  rol.  i. 

one  of  which  consisted  of  '  les  p.  37. 
seignenrs  d'^minente  qnalit^'  ^^  SisTnondi,  Hut.  des  Franr 

1^  *  Le  plus  illustre  gaerrier  gms,  yoL  xiiii.  p.  67  ;  Le  Vassor, 

du  parti  Protestant.'    Sigmondi,  Hist.  de  Lauia  XÜI,  vol.  y.  pp. 

HUt.  des  FrangaiSf  ycü,  xxü.  p.  809,  810,  866. 
505.    In  the  contemporaiy  de-        ^^  TaUefnani  des  Biazcx,  His- 

spatchesoftheSpanishambassa-  toriettes,    vol.    iii.    p.    43.    lia 

dor,  he  is  called  '  l'nn  des  hngue-  Meillezaye  was  also  a  dnke ;  and 

nots  les  plus  maiquans,  honune  what  is  &r  more  in  his  favoor, 

d'un  grand  poids,  et  d'un  srand  he  was  a  finend  of  Descartes. 

crMit.'     Cap^fiaut^s     Siohelieu,  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxviiL  pp.  152, 

voL  i.  p.  60.    Sis  prindpal  in-  153. 

fluence  was  in  Dauphine.    Be-        ^^  Sismondi  (HUt.  des  Fran- 

noisty  Hist.  de  VEdü  de  Nantes^  fois,  vol.  zxüi.  p.  27)  says,  *  il 

vol.  i.  p.  236.  abjuza  en  1637 ,  but  acoording 

123  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  zziv.  p.  to  Benoist  (Hist.   de  VEdit  de 

293 ;  and  a  diy  remark  on  his  Nantes,  vol.  li.  p.  550)  it  was  in 

*  conrersion'  in  Mim.  de  Siehe-  1635. 

lieii,  Tol.  ii.  p.  215,  which  may        ■"  TaUenumt  des  RkaiUB,  Bts- 

be  compared  with    (Bkvres  de  toriettes,  vol.  iü.  p.  245.    Des 

Vpltaire,  toL  zriii.  p.  182,  and  B^avz,  who  saw  tnese  ehacges 

Baein,  Hist.  de  Lotiis  XIH,  vol.  oonstantly    happening,    simply 

ii  pp.  195-197.    Bohan  (Mim,  obseires,  '  notre  maiquis,  voyaat 

vol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly  says,  *  le  que  sa  religion  ^toit  un  obstade 

dac  deLesidigui^res,  ayant  haid6  a  son  dessein,  en  ehang^.' 
sa  religion  pour  la  Charge  de  oon- 
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in  &yoiLr  of  the  opinions  professedby  Übe  staie.  Among 
the  other  men  of  liigli  rank,  who  crtdll  remained  nomi- 
nally  connected  wüSi  the  Frencli  Frotestants,  we  find  a 
simQar  spirit.  We  find  them  Inkewarm  ^especting 
matters,  for  which,  if  they  had  been  bom  fifly  jears 
earlier,  they  wonld  have  laid  down  their  lives.  The 
Mar^chal  de  Bonülon,  who  professed  himself  to  be  a 
Protestant,  waa  xiniYilling  to  change  bis  religion ;  bat 
lie  so  comported  himself  as  to  show  that  he  considered 
its  interests  as  snbor^inate  to  political  considerations.^'o 
A  sinular  renaark  has  been  made  by  the  Erench 
liistorians  conceming  the  Dnke  de  Snlly  and  the 
Marqnis  de  Ghatillon,  both  of  whom,  thongn  they  were 
members  of  the  B>eformed  chnrch,  displayed  a  marked 
indifference  to  those  theological  int^ests  which  had 
formerly  been  objects  of  snpreme  importance.*^*  The 
resnlt  was,  that  when,  in  1621,  the  Protestants  began 
their  civil  war  agadnst  the  govemment,  it  was  fonnd 
that  of  all  their  great  leaders,  two  only,  Eohan  and  his 
brother  Sonbise,  were  prepared  to  risk  their  lives  in 
Support  of  their  religion. i^* 


»••  «MettoitlapolitiqueaTant  toI.  xii.  p.  79,  182,  263,  287, 

la  religion.'     Sismotidi,    Eist  345,  361,  412,  605. 

des  FrangoM,  vol.  xrii.  p.  264.  "»  JBenoist,  Bist  de  VEdit  de 

This  was  Heniy  Bomllon,  whom  Nantes,  yoL    i.   pp.    121,  298, 

some  writers  have  confosed -with  yol.  ii.  pp.  5,   180,  267,   341; 

Fredeiick    Bouillon.     Both   of  Ca^gu^e  Bicheiieu,   vol.  i.  p. 

them  were  dnkes ;  bnt  Henry,  267 ;  Fdkie  Biet  of  the  Pro- 

who  was  the  father,  and  who  teatants  o/Franeet'p.206.   Snlly 

did  not  actnaUy  change  hia  re-  advised   Heniy    IV.,    on  mere 

ligion,  was  the  marshal.    The  political  considerations,    to   be- 

following  notices  of  him    will  come  a  Catholic ;  and  there  were 

more  than  confirm  the  remark  strong,  but  I  believe  unfounded 

made  by   Sismondi;  Mim,    de  rumonrs,  that  he  himself  intended 

Sassompierref    yoL    i.    p.  455;  taking   the    same  conrse.    See 

Snudle^e  Reformed  Bdigion  in  Svlly,  (Economiee  Boydlee,  yo1.ü. 

^ance^  vol.  iii.    p.  99 ;    Cafe-  p.  81,  vol.  vii.  pp.  362,  363. 

ßp^8  Bißhelieu,  toI.  i.  p.  107 ;  ***  *  There  were,    among  all 

ie  Vassor,  Bist,  de  Louie  XIII,  the  leaders,  but  the  Ihike  de 

ToL  ii.  pp.  420,  467,  664,  vol.  iv.  Eohan  and  his  brother  the  Duke 

p.  519 ;  MSm,  de  BichelieUf  yol.  i.  de  Sonbise,  who  showed  them- 

p.  104,  vol.  ii.  p.  269  ;  Mim.  de  selves  disposed  to  throw  their 

Jhiplessis  Momai/,  vol.  xi.  p.  460,  whole    fortunes    into    the  new 

TOL.  n.  1 
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ThxLB  it  was,  ihat  the  first  great  conseqnence  of  the 
tolerating  policy  of  the  Frenoli  goyemment  was  to  de- 
priye  tlie  I^testants  of  the  support  of  their  former  lead- 
ers,  and,  in  several  instanoes,  even  to  tum  their  sympa- 
thies  on  the  edde  of  the  Gatholio  chnrch.  Bnt  the  other 
conseqnence,  to  which  I  haye  allnded,  was  one  of  far 
ereater  moment.  The  growing  indifference  of  the 
higher  classes  of  Protes^uitB  threw  the  management 
of  their  party  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  post, 
which  was  deserted  by  thesecolar  leaders,  was  natorally 
seized  by  the  spiritoal  leaders.  And  as,  in  every  sec^ 
the  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  alwsmi  been  remarkable  for 
their  intolerance  of  opinions  different  to  their  own,  it 
followed,  that  this  changeinAised  into  the  now  mntilated 
ranks  of  the  Protestants  an  acrimony  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  worst  times  of  the  sixteenth  Century. i^' 
Hence  it  was,  that  by  a  singalar,  bnt  perfectly  natural 
combination,  the  Protestants,  who  professed  to  take 
their  stand  on  the  right  of  priTate  jndgment,  became, 

ynxB  of  religion.'    Fdic^s  Eist,  c^^toient  leg  mmistzes  qui  ^toient 

of  the  Protestants  of  France^  p.  deTenns  les  chefs,  les  repr^n- 

241.    For   this,  M.  Feiice,  as  tans  et  les  d^magogues  des  hn- 

Qsiial,  quotes  no  anthority;  bat  ffaenots;  et  üs  apportoient  dans 

Bohan  himself  says:  'C'est  ce  leurs  däüb^tions  cette  &preti& 

qni  s'est  pass^  en  cette  seconde  et  cette  inflexibilit^  th^ogiqnes 

gaerre    (1626),    oh   Bohan   et  qni  semblent  caiactiriser  les  pr6- 

Sonbise  ont  en  ponr  contzaires  tres  de  toutes  les  leUgions,  et 

tons  les  grands  de  la  religion  de  qni  donnent  k  lenrs  hunes  one 

France.'    Mhn,  de  Bokarit  roL  i.  amertnme  plns  offensante.'    SU» 

p.    278.     Eohan   daims  great  mondi,  Etat,  dee  Franfoü,  toL 

merit  for  his  religions  sincerity ;  zzii.  p.  87.  Compare  p.  478.    In 

thongh,&oma  passageinüf^  1621,  'Bohan  Ini-m&ne  voyait 

de  Fantena^  Marewät  voL  i.  p.  oontinnellement   ses  op^tiona 

418,  and   another  in   Benoist,  contraziöes  par  le  conseil-g^^ 

Mgt.  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  toL  ii.  ral  des  ^lises.'    Lavaüee,  ERst. 

S.  17.3»  one  may  be  allowed  to  dee  Frangais,  yoI.  iii.  p.  88.     Li 

onbtif  heweresosingle-minded  the  same   year,    M.    Capetigne 

as  is  commonly  suppMed.  {Richelieu^  vd.  L  p.  271)  sajs, 

'"  Sismondi  notices  this   re-  'Le  parti  modM  cessa  d'avoir 

markable   change;   thongh   he  action  snrleprdche;  ladirection 

places  it  a  few  years  earlier  than  des  foroes  hugnenotes  ^tait  pas- 

the  contempoiaiy   writers   do :  s^  dans  les  mains  des  ardents, 

•  Depnis  que  les  grands  seignenm  oondnits  par  les  ministras.' 
s*itoient   Eignes   des   ^lises» 
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early  in  the  seyenteenth.  Century,  more  intolerant  than 
the  Catholics,  who  based  their  i^ligion  on  the  dictates 
of  an  infallible  chnrch. 

Tbis  is  one  of  the  many  instances  wbich  sbow  bow 
superficial  is  tbe  opinion  of  tbose  speculative  writers, 
who  believe  tbat  tbe  Protestant  religion  is  necessanly 
more  Uberal  tban  tbe  Catbolic.  If  tbose  wbo  adopt 
thisTiew  bad  taken  tbe  pains  to  study  tbe  bistory  of 
Enrope  in  its  original  sonrces,  tbey  would  bave  leamed, 
that  tbe  Hberaliiy  of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  aU  on 
its  avowed  tenets,  bnt  on  tbe  circnmstances  in  wbicb  it 
is  plaoed,  and  on  tbe  amonnt  of  antbority  possessed  by 
its  priesl^ood.  Tbe  Protestant  religion  is,  for  tbe  most 
part,  more  tolerant  tban  tbe  Catbolic,  siniply  becanse 
the  events  wbicb  baye  giyen  rise  to  Protesiantism  baye 
at  the  same  time  increased  tbe  play  of  tbe  intellect,  and 
therefore  lessened  tbe  power  of  tbe  clergy.  Bnt  wbo- 
eyer  has  read  tbe  works  of  tbe  great  Galyinist  diyines, 
and  aboye  all,  wboeyer  bas  stadied  tbeir  bistory,  mnst 
biow,  tbat  in  tbe  sixteentb  and  seyenteentb  centnries, 
the  dedre  of  persecnting  tbeir  opponents  bnmt  as  botly 
among  tbem,  as  it  did  among  any  of  the  Catholics  eyen 
in  the  worst  days  of  tbe  papal  dominion.  Tbis  is  a  mere 
matter  of  feiet,  of  wbicb  any  one  may  satisfy  bimself,  by 
Consulting  tbe  original  docnments  of  tbose  times.  And 
even  now,  tbere  is  more  snperstition,  more  bigotry,  and 
less  of  tbe  cbority  of  real  religion,  among  tbe  lower 
Order  of  Scotcb  Protestants,  tban  tiiere  is  among  tbe 
lower  Order  of  !EVencb  Catholics.  Yet  for  one  intolerant 
passage  in  Protestant  tbeology,  it  wonld  be  easy  to 
point  out  tweniy  in  Catbolic  tbeology.  Tbe  trutb,  bow- 
ever,  is,  tbat  tbe  actions  of  men  are  goyemed,  not  by 
dogmas,  and  text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  tbe 
opinions  and  babits  of  tbeir  contemporaries,  by  tbe 
general  spirit  of  tbeir  age,  and  by  the  cbaracter  of  tbose 
classes  wbo  are  in  tbe  ascendant.  Tbis  seems  to  be  tbe 
ongin  of  tbat  difference  between  religious  theory  and 
rebgious  practice,  of  wbicb  tbeologians  greaÜy  complain 
as  a  stumbling-block  and  an  eyil.  For,  religious  theo- 
ries  being  preseryed  in  books,  in  a  doctrinal  and  dog* 
matic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness,  and,  therefore, 

b2 
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eannot  becliaziged  withoat  incnrring  tlie  obyious  cliarge 
of  inconsistency,  or  of  heresy.  Bnt  the  practical  part 
of  eveiy  religion,  its  moral,  political,  and  social  work- 
ings,  embrace  such  an  immense  varieiy  of  interests,  and 
haye  to  do  witb  such  complicated  and  sbifting  agencies, 
Üiat  it  is  bopeless  to  fix  ibem  bj  formnlaries :  they, 
even  in  the  most  rigid  Systems,  are  lefb,  in  a  great  mea- 
snre,  to  private  discretion ;  and,  being  almost  entirely 
nnwritten,  tbey  lack  tbose  precantions  by  wbicb  the 
permanence  of  dogmas  is  eJETectnally  secnred.  ^^  Hence 
it  is,  tbat  wbile  i£e  religions  doctrines  professed  by  a 
people  in  tbeir  national  creed  are  no  criterion  of  tbeir 
civilization,  tbeir  religions  practice  is,  on  tbe  otber 
band,  so  pliant  and  so  capable  of  adaptation  to  social 
wants,  tbat  it  forms  one  of  tbe  best  Standards  by  wbicb 
tbe  spirit  of  any  age  can  be  measnred. 

It  is  on  acconnt  of  tbese  tbings,  tbat  we  ongbt  not 
to  be  snrprised  tbat,  dnring  many  years,  tbe  Frencb 
Protestants,  wbo  affected  to  appeal  to  tbe  rigbt  of 
private  jndgment^  were  more  intolerant  of  tbe  exercise 
of  tbat  jndgment  by  tbeir  adversaries  than  were  tbe 


^**  The  church  of  Eome  has  pp.  6,  7,  241) ;  and  their  prefer- 

always  seen  tbiB,  and  on  that  ence  of  dogmas  to  moral  traths 

acconnt  has  been,  and  still  is,  is    also   mentioned   by  M.    C. 

Tenr  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  Comte,  Traiti  de  lAmdat,  vol.  i. 

and  verj  inflexible  in  retard  to  p.  245 ;  and  is  aliaded  to  by 

dogmas ;  a  stiiHng  proof  of  the  Kant  in  his  comparison  of  *  ein 

great  sagadty  with  which  her  moralischer  Katechismns'  with 

af&irs    are    administered«      In  a  '  BeligionskatechiBmns.'     DU 

Blanco  White*8  Evidence  agamst  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  {Ethisohe 

Catholidsm,  p.  48,  and  in  Parr's  MethodenUhre),  inKanfs  Werke^ 

Works,  voL  yü.   pp.  454,  455,  toL  v.  p.  321.    Compare  Tenur 

there  is  an  nnfavonrable  and,  ^s  OhservaUons  upan  the  Uni- 

indeed,  an  ui\jnst  notice  of  this  ted  Protfincee,  in   Works  of  Sir 

pecnliarit7,which,thoughstrong-  W,  Tempte,  voL  i.  p.  154,^1^1 

iy  marked  in  the  Bomish  chnrch,  the  strict  adhesion  to  formnlaries 

is  by  no  means  confined  to  it,  notioed  in  War^s  Ideal  Church, 

bnt  is  fonnd  in  every  religions  p.  358 ;  and  analogons  cases  in 

sect  which  is  regnlarly  orgamzed.  WlPs  Eist,  of  India,  vol.  L  pp. 

Locke,  in  his  Letters  on  Tolera-  399,  400,    and    in   Wükinson^s 

tum,  obseryes,  that  the  dergy  are  Ancient  Eayptians,  yoL  iü.  p.  87 ; 

natnrally  more  eageragainst  error  also  Comhes  Notes  on  the  UnUed 

than  against  vice  ( Works,  vol.  v.  States,  toL  iü.  pp.  256,  257. 
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Gatholics ;  althongli  the  Catholics,  hy  recognising  an 
inMIible  chiircli,  onght,  in  consistenoy,  to  be  super* 
stitions,  and  may  be  said  to  inherit  intolerance  aa  tiieir 
natnral  birthriglit.i**  Tbns,  while  the  Catholics  were 
theoretically  more  bigoted  than  the  Protestants,  the 
Protestants  became  practicallj  more  bigoted  than  the 
Catholics.  The  Protestants  continned  to  insist  npon 
that  right  of  private  jndgment  in  religion,  which 
the  Catholics  continned  to  deny.  Yet,  such  was  the 
force  of  circnmstances,  that  each  sect,  in  its  practice, 
contradicted  its  own  dogma,  and  acted  as  if  it  had  em- 
braced  the  dogma  of  its  opponents.  The  cause  of  this 
change  was  very  simple.  Among  the  Prench,  the  theo- 
logi(ä  spirit,  as  we  have  alreadj  seen,  was  decaying ; 
and  the  deoline  of  the  influence  of  the  dergy  was,  aa 
iavariablj  happens,  accompanied  hy  an  increase  of 
toleration.  But,  among  the  French  Protestants,  this 
pariial  diminution  of  Sie  theological  spirit  had  pro- 
duced  different  consequences ;  because  it  had  brought 
about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  the  command  into 
the  hands  of  the  dergy,  and,  by  increasing  their  power, 
proYoked  a  reaction,  and  revived  those  very  feelmgs  to 
the  decay  of  which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin.  This 
seems  to  explain  how  it  is,  that  a  religion,  which  is 
not  protected  by  the  goyemment,  usually  displays 
greater  energy  and  greater  vitaHty  than  one  which  is 
80  potected.  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  theolo- 
gical spirit  first  declines  among  the  most  educated 
classes ;  and  then  it  is  tiiat  the  govemment  can  step 
in,  as  it  does  in  England,  and,  Controlling  the  clergy, 
maike  the  church  a  creature  of  the  state ;  thus  weak- 
ening  the  ecclesiastical  dement  by  tempering  it  with 
secular  considerations.  But^  when  the  state  refdses  to 
de  this,  the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  from  the  hands 
of  the  Upper  dasses,  are  seized  by  the  clergy,  and  there 

***  Blanco    White   (Evidence  not  of  sincerity,  bnt  of  consis- 

agcmst  Cathciiciam,  p.-vi.)har8h«  tency.    A  sincere  Eoman  Catho- 

lysays,  'sincere  Boman  Catho-  lic  may  be,  and  often  is,  con- 

lies  cannot   consdentioiisly    be  scientioTisly tolerant;  a  consistent 

tdezant.     Bnt  he  is  certainly  Boman  Catholic,  neyer. 
mistaken;  for  the  question  is  one, 
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arises  a  state  of  tlmigs  of  which  the  Frendi  Protestants 
in  the  seventeenth  centnry,  and  the  Irisli  Catholics  in 
oxLT  own  time,  form  tlie  best  illastration.  In  such  cases, 
it  will  always  happen,  that  tke  religion  which  is  tole- 
rated  by  the  govemment,  though  not  faJlj  reoognised 
bj  it,  will  the  longest  retain  äa  idtalitj ;  becanse  its 
priesthood,  neglected  by  the  State,  mnst  cling  closer  to 
the  people,  in  whom  alone  is  the  sonrce  of  their  power.^** 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  religion  which  is  &>yonred  and 
richlj  endowed  by  the  state,  the  nnion  between  the 
priesthood  and  inferior  laity  will  be  less  intimate ;  the 
clergy  will  look  to  the  govemmeiit  as  well  as  to  the 
people ;  and  the  interference  of  poHtical  yiews,  of  con- 
siderations  of  temporal  expediency,  and,  if  it  may  be 
added  withont  irreverence,  the  hopes  of  promotion 
will  secnlarize  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,^^^  and,  according 
to  the  process  I  have  already  traced,  will  Üms  hasten 
the  march  of  toleration. 

These  generalizations,  which  acconnt  for  a  great 
part  of  the  present  snperstition  of  the  Irish  CathoHcs, 
will  also  acconnt  for  the  former  snperstition  of  the 
French  Protestants.  In  both  cdses,  the  govemment 
disdaining  the  snpervision  of  an  heretical  religion, 
allowed  snpreme  anthoriiy  to  &I1  into  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood,  who  stimnlated  the  bigotry  of  men,  and 

»••  We    also    see    tliis   very  "*  Bespecting  the  workmg  of 

dearly  in  England,  where  the  tbis  in  England,  theie  are  some 

dissenting    clergy   have    mnch  shrewd   remarks  made   by   Ijo 

more     inflnence    among    their  Blanc  in  his  Letirea  €Pun  Fran- 

hearers  than  the  deigy  of  the  goia,  yol.  i  pp.  267,  268 ;  wluch 

Establishmenthaveamon^theirs.  may  be  compared   with    Lord 

This  has  ofben  been  noticed  by  HmanSa  Mem.   of  the    Wh^ 

impartial  observers,  and  we  are  Party,  toL  iL  p.  253,  where  it  is 

nowpossessedof  Statistical  proof  suggested,  that  in   the  case  of 

that  'the  great  body  of  Pror  oomplete   emandpation   of  the 

testant  dissenters  are  more  as-  Catholics,  *  eligibUity  to  worldly 

sidnons*  in  attending  religious  hononrs  and  proflts  wonld  some- 

worship   than   chnrchmen   are.  what  abate  the  fever  of  religions 

See  a   Talnable    essay  by  Mr.  zeal.'    On  this,  there  are  obser- 

Mann  On  the  StatisOeal  Position  vations  worth    attending  to  in 

of  BdimouB  Bodies  in  England  Lord    Cloncurrtfs  BecoUectionSf 

and  Wales,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Dnblin,  1849,  pp.  342,  343. 
8oc,  YoL  zviü.  p.  152. 
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enconraged  them  in  a  hatred  of  tlieir  opponents.  Wliat 
tlie  resnlts  of  this  are  in  Ireland,  is  best  known  to  ihose 
of  onr  statesmen,  vfho,  witli  nnnsnal  candour,  haye  de- 
clared  Ireland  to  be  iheir  greatest  difßcnliy.  What 
tlie  resnlts  were  in  IVance,  we  will  now  endeayonr  to 
ascertain. 

The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  Frencli  govemment 
haying  drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  tlie  Erencli  Protestants,  and  haying  disarmed 
tlie  hostility  of  others,  the  leadership  of  the  pariy  feil, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  into  the  liands  of  those  inferior 
men,  who  displayed  in  their  new  position  the  intole- 
rance  characteristie  of  their  order.  Without  pretending 
to  write  a  historj  of  the  odions  fends  that  now  arose, 
I  will  lay  before  the  reader  some  evidence  of  their  in- 
creasing  bittemess  ;  and  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the 
Steps  by  which  the  angry  feelings  of  religions  contro- 
versy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  length  they  kindled 
a  civil  war,  which  nothing  but  the  improved  temper 
of  the  Gatholics  prevented  from  being  as  sangninary 
as  were  the  horrible  stmggles  of  the  sixteenth  Century. 
For,  when  the  French  Protestants  became  govemed 
by  men  whose  professional  habits  made  them  consider 
heresy  tp  be  the  greatest  of  crimes,  there  natnrally 
sprang  np  a  missionary  and  proselyti2dng  spirit,  which 
induced  them  to  inteifere  with  the  religion  of  the  Ga- 
tholics, and,  nnder  the  old  pretence  of  tnming  them 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  revived  those  animosities 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  tended  to  appease. 
And  as,  nnder  snch  gnidance,  these  feelings  qnickly 
increased,  the  Protestants  soon  leamed  to  despise  that 
great  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their  liberties  were 
secnred ;  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerons  contest, 
in  which  their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their  own 
religion,  bnt  to  weaken  the  religion  of  that  very  party 
to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration,  which  had  been  re- 
Inctantly  conceded  by  the  prejndices  of  the  age. 

It  was  stiptdated,  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  that  the 
Protestants  shonld  enjoy  the  füll  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion ;  and  this  right  tiiey  contuined  to  possess  nntü  the 
reign  of  Lotus  XIV.     To  this  there  were  added  several 
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otber  Privileges,  such,  as  no  Gatholic  OoyenmLent,  ez- 
cept  that  of  France,  wonld  tken  liaye  granted  to  its 
heretical  snbjects.  Bat  these  things  did  not  satisfy  the 
desires  of  the  Protestant  dergy.  They  were  not  con- 
tent to  exercise  their  own  rdligion,  nnless  tliey  conld 
also  tronble  tlie  religion  of  others.  Their  first  step  was, 
to  call  upon  the  goyemment  to  limit  the  Performance 
of  those  rites  which  the  French  Catholics  had  long 
revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  fidth.  For  this  pnr- 
pose,  directly  afber  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  they  neld 
a  great  assembly  at  Sannmr,  in  which  they  formally 
domanded  that  no  Gatholic  processions  sbonld  be 
allowed  in  any  town,  place,  or  Castle  occnpied  by  the 
Protestaats.^3*  As  the  goyemment  did  not  seem  in- 
clined  to  conntenance  this  monstrons  pretension,  these 
intolerant  sectaries  took  the  law  into  tiieir  own  hands. 
They  not  only  attacked  the  Gatholic  processions 
whoreyer  they  met  them,  bnt  they  snbjected  the  priests 
to  personal  insnlts,  and  eyen  endeayonred  to  preyent 
them  from  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  sick.  If 
a  Gatholic  clergyman  was  engaged  in  bnrying  the  dead, 
the  Protestants  were  snre  to  be  present,  interrapting 
the  fhneral,  toming  the  ceremonies  into  ridicole,  and 
attempting,  by  their  clamonr,  to  deaden  the  yoice  of  the 
minister,  so  uiat  the  service  performed  in  the  chnreh 
shonld  not  be  heard.^^'  Nor  did  they  always  confine 
themselyes  eyen  to  such  demonstrations  as  these.    For, 

>»  'Les    processions    catho-  Tadinmistration  des   sacremens 

liques  seraient  interdites  dans  anx  malades;  renterrement  des 

toutes  les  plaoes,  TÜles  et  chA-  morts  avec  les  oör&nonies  aocou- 

teauz  occap^s  par  ceux  de  la  re-  tam^ ;  .  .  .  .  qne  les  B^for- 

ligion.'     Cap^u^s     BicheHeu,  jnezs'^toientemparezdesclocheB 

Yol.  Lp.  39.  en  quelg^nes  lieuz,  et  en  d'autres 

^^  Of  these  faata  we  have  the  se  servoient  de  Celles  des  Gatiio- 

most  unequivocal  proof ;  for  they  liques  ponr  ayertir  de  Thenre  du 

were  not  only  stated  by  the  Ca-  pr^e ;  qn'ils  affectoient  de&iie 

tholics  in  1623,  bnt  they  are  re-  an  bmit  antonr  des  ^glises  pen- 

corded,  vithont  being  denied,  by  dant  le  service ;  qn'ils  tonmoient 

the  Protestant  historianBenoist:  en  d^rision  les  c^r^monies  de 

*  On  y  accosoit   les    £tf ormei  T^lise  romaine/    Benoist,  Eist 

d'injnrier  les  pr6tres,  qnand  ils  de  VEdü  de  Nantes,  toL  ii.  pp. 

les  voyoient  passer;  d'emp4cher  433,  434;  see  also  pp.  149,  160. 
les  processions  des  Catholiques; 
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certain  iowns  havingbeen,  perhaps  imprudenÜy,  placed 
under  tlieir  control,  they  exercised  their  auihoriiy  in 
themwith  ihe  moBtwantoninsoleiice.  At  La  Roclielle, 
wbicli  for  importance  was  the  second  dty  in  ihe  king- 
dom,  Ühey  wonld  not  permit  the  GaÜiolics  to  liaVe  even 
a  Single  cbnrcli  in  whioli  to  celebrate  wbat  for  centaries 
bad  bBen  tbe  sole  religion  of  France,  and  was  still  tbe 
religion  of  an  enormons  majoriiy  of  Frencbmen.^^^ 
This,  bowever,  only  formed  part  of  a  System,  by  wbicb 
the  Protestant  clergyboped  to  trample  on  tbe  rigbts  of 
their  fellow-snbjects.  In  1619,  they  ordered  in  tbeir 
general  assembly  at  Londnn,  tbat  in  none  of  tbe  Pro- 
testant towns  sbonld  tbere  be  a  sermon  preacbed  by  a 
Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  ecclesiastical  person  conmiis- 
sioned  by  a  bisbop.^**  In  anotber  assembly,  tbey  for- 
bade  any  Protestant  eyen  to  be  present  at  a  baptism, 
or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a  Mineral,  if  tbe  ceremony  was 
perfonned  by  a  Catbolic  priest.^**  And,  as  if  to  cnt  oflp 
all  hope  of  reconciliation,  tbey  not  only  vebemently 
opposed  tbose  intermarriages  between  tbe  two  parties, 
liy  whicb,  in  eveiy  Cbristian  conntry,  religions  animosi- 
ties  have  been  soffcened,  bnt  tbey  pubHoly  declared,  tbat 
they  wonld  witbbold  tbe  sacrament  from  any  parents 
wbose  cbildren  were  married  into  a  Catbolic  family.^*** 
Not,  bowev^er,  to  accmnnlate  nnnecessary  evidence, 
there  is  one  otber  circmnstance  wortb  relating,  as  a 
proof  of  tbe  spirit  witb  wbicb  tbese  and  similar  regnla- 
tions  were  enforced.  Wben  Lonis  XMI.,  in  1620, 
visited  Pau,  be  was  not  only  treated  witb  indignity,  as 
being  an  beretical  prince,  bnt  be  fonnd  tbat  tbe  Pro- 
testants  bad  not  left  bim  a  Single  cburcb,  not  one  place, 
in  wHch  tbe  Tdrg  of  Prance,  in  bis  own  territory,  coTild 

"• '  On  ponvait  dire  qne  La  (Eoonomiea  Boyales,  vol.  vü.  p. 

Bochelle   6tait   la    capitale,  le  164;  Benoist,  Eist  deVMU  de 

s^t  temple  dn  calvinisme;  car  Nantes,  toL  ii.  pp.  70,  233,  279. 

on  ne  vojait  U  aiicnne  ^lise,  ^^  QuicVs  Synodicon  in  Galr 

ancnnec^rämoniepapiste/  Ca^  lia,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

figu^s  Riehdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  342.  ^**  For  a  striking  instanoe  of 

"*  Mhn.  de  Bichelieu,  roh  ii.  the  aotnal  enforcement  of  this 

p.  100.    For  other  and  similax  intolerant  regalation,8ee  Quieks 

evidence,  see  Dtmlessis  Momay,  Synodicon  in  GaUia,  vol.  ii.  p. 

Mhwires,  vol.  aa.  p.  244 ;  SuUy,  344. 
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perform  those  devotions  wliich  he  beüeved 
for  liis  fature  salvation.^** 

This  was  the  waj  in  wliich  Üie  French  Protestants, 
inflnenoed  hj  their  new  leadera,  treated  the  first  Catholic 
govenuneni  which  abstamed  from  persecntmg  them; 
the  first  which  not  only  allowed  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  bnt  even  advanced  many  of  them  to 
Offices  of  trujst  and  of  hononr.^**  All  this,  however,  was 
only  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct.  Thej, 
who  in  nnmbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable 
minority  of  the  French  nation,  claimed  a  power  which 
the  majoriiy  had  abandoned,  and  refdsed  to  concede  to 
others  the  toleration  they  themselves  enjoyed.  Several 
persons,  who  had  joined  their  party,  now  qnitted  it» 
and  retamed  to  the  GathoHc  chnrch ;  bnt  for  exercising 
this  nndonbted  right,  they  were  insnlted  by  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  in  ihe  grossest  manner,  with  every  term 
of  opprobrinm  and  abnse.  ^*®  For  those who  resisted  their 
anthority,  no  treatment  was  considered  too  severe.  In 
1612,  Ferrier,  a  man  of  some  repntation  in  his  own  day, 
having  disobeyed  their  injnnctions,  was  ordered  to  ap- 
pear  before  one  of  their  synods.  The  gist  of  his  offence 
was,  that  he  had  spoken  contemptnpusly  of  ecclesiastical 
assembHes;  and  to  this  there  were,  of  conrse,  added 
those  accnsations  against  his  moral  condnct,  with  which 
theologians  ofben  attempt  to  blacken  the  character  of 
their  opponents.^*^  Eeaders  of  ecclesiastical  history 
are  too  familiär  with  such  charges  to  attach  any  impor- 
tance  to  them ;  bnt  as,  in  this  case,  the  accnsed  was 


^**  Bazirif  Eist,  deLouis  JCUl,  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire  of 

vol,  ii.  "p.  12i ;  Mhn,  de  Bichdieu,  idolatiy.  QmoKe  8ynodieon  in 

yqL  ii.  pp.   109,   110;  Feüa^s  Gallia,  roL  l -pp.  ZB6,  S9S. 
Bist,  of  the  Protestants  of  France,        "*  It  is  observable,  that  on 

p.  238.  the  first  occasion  (QuicA^s  Stf- 

*^  In  1625,    Howell   writes  nodicon,  toI.  i.  p.  362)  nothing  ia 

thattheProtestantshadpntnpan  said   of   Femei^s    immoralitj ; 

inscription  on  the  gates  of  Mon-  and  on  the  next  occasion  (p.  449) 

tanban, '  Boy  sans  foy,  Tille  sans  the     synod   complains,    among 

penr.*    HovoelVs  Letters,  p.  178.  other  things,  that  *hehath  most 

IM  Sometimes  they  were  calied  lieentionsly   inveighed   against, 

dogs  retnming  to  the  vomit  of  and  satirically  lunpooned,  the 

popeiy;    sometimes  they   were  ecclesiastical  assemblies.' 
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tried  bj  men  wlio  were  at  once  bis  prosecutors,  hla 
enemies,  and  iiis  jndges,  the  resnlt  was  easy  to  anticipate. 
In  1613  Ferner  was  excommimicated,  and  the  excom- 
mnnication  was  pnblicly  prookmiBd  in  the  chnrch  of 
Nimes.  In  this  sentenoe,  which  is  stOlexiBat^  he  ia 
declared  by  the  clergy  to  be  '  a  scandalons  man,  a  per- 
fion  incorrigible,  impenitent  and  nngoyemable.'  We, 
therefore,  thej  add,  '  in  the  name  and  power  of  onr  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  the  oondnct  of  the  H0I7  Ghost,  and 
with  authoriiy  from  the  chnrch,  have  cast,  and  do  now 
cast  and  throw  him  ont  of  the  society  of  the  faithfiil, 
ihat  he  may  be  delivered  up  nnto  Satan. '^^* 

That  he  may  be  deliyered  np  nnto  Satan !  This  was 
the  penaliy  which  a  handfhl  of  clergymen,  in  a  comer 
of  IVance,  thonght  they  conld  inflict  on  a  man  who 
dared  to  despise  their  anthoriiy.  In  onr  time  snch  an 
änathema  wonld  only  ezcite  derision  ;^^'  bat,  early  in 
the  serenteenth  centoiy,  the  open  promnlgation  of  it 
was  enongh  to  min  any  priTate  person  agamst  whomit 
might  be  directed.  And  they  whose  stadies  have  en- 
abled  them  to  take  the  measnre  of  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  will  easily  believe  that,  in  that  age,  the  threat  did 
not  remain  a  d^id  letter.  The  people,  inflamed  by  their 
clergy,  rose  against  Ferrier,  attacked  bis  &müy,  de- 
stroyed  his  property,  sacked  and  gntted  bis  honses,  and 
demanded  with  loud  cries,  that  the  'traitor  Jndas' 
shotQd  be  given  np  to  them.  The  nnhappy  man,  with 
the  greatest  difficnlty,  effected  his  escape ;  bnt  thongh 
he  saved  his  Hfe  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  for  ever  his  native  town,  as  he 

^^  See  this  frightfol  and  im-  Gens,  yoL  i.  pp.  177,  178.    In 

pioos  docnment,  in  Qniolda  Sy-  England,  the  terrors  of  excom- 

nodicorif  yol.  i.  pp.  448,  450.  munication  feil  into    contempt 

'^  The  notion  of  theologians  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 

lespectingezconminnicationmaj  teenth    centurj.    See    Idfe    qf 

beseen  in  Mr.  Palmer's  enter-  Archbishop    Sharpe,    edited  by 

taining  bock,    ly-eatise  on  the  Newcome,  yol.  i.  p.  216:  com- 

Ckurchf  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  67,  vol.  ii.  pare  p.  363 ;  and  see  the  monrn- 

pp.  299,  300 ;  bnt  the  opinions  fol  remarks  öf  Dr.  Mosheim,  in 

of  this  engaging  writer  shonld  his  Ecdea,  EM,  roL  ii.  p.  79  ; 

becontrasted  with  the  indignant  and  Sir  Philip  WaTvmTis  Mt- 

langnage  of  Yattel,  Ia  Droit  des  moirs,  pp.  175, 176. 
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dared  not  retnm  to  a  place  where  he  liad  proToked  so 
aotlye  and  so  implacable  a  pariy.^^ 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected 
with  the  ordinary  ftmctions  of  govermnent,  the  Fro- 
testants  carried  the  same  spirit.  Althongh  thejfomied 
80  small  a  section  of  the  people,  thej  attompted  to  con- 
trol  the  administration  of  Üie  crown,  and,  bj  the  nse 
of  threats,  tnm  all  its  acts  to  their  own  favonr.  Thej 
wonld  not  allow  the  State  to  determine  what  ecdesias- 
tical  Councils  it  shonld  recognize ;  thej  wonld  not  even 
permit  the  king  to  choose  his  own  wife.  In  1615, 
withont  the  least  pretence  of  complaint,  thej  assembled 
in  large  nnmbers  at  Grenoble  and  at  NSmes.^*^  The 
depnties  of  Grenoble  insisted  that  govemment  shonld 
refhse  to  acknowledge  the  Gonncil  of  Trent;^^^  and 
both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protestants  shonld 
preyent  the  marriage  of  Lonis  XIIL  with  a  Spanish 
princess.^^  Thej  laid  similar  Claims  to  interfere  with 
the  disposal  of  civil  and  military  ofELces.  Shortlj  afber 
the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  thej,  in  an  assemblj  at  Sau- 
mnr,  insisted  that  Snlly  shonld  be  restored  to  some 
posts  from  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  been  nn- 
justly  removed.^**     In  1619,  another  of  their  assem- 


'^  On  the  treatment  of  Fer-        >*>  Cap^fiffu^s  Bichelieu,  toL 

rier,  whieh  excited  great  atten-  i.  p.  123. 
tion  as  indicatisg  ülb  extreme        ^'^  Cap^ßgue,  yoI.  i  p.  123; 

lengths  to  which  äe  Protestants  Basin,  Bist,  de  Loiäa  TdlL,  voL 

were  prepared  to  go,  see  Mkm*  i.    p.    364 ;    Benoist,   ßut.   de 

de  BtMdieu,  vol.  L  p.  177 ;  Mem,  VEdü  de  Nantes,  voL  ii.  p.  183 ; 

de  Pontchartrain,  yoL  ii.  pp.  6,  6,  Mem.  de  Bohan,  voL  i.  p.  130. 
12,  29,  32;  Mhn,  de  Duplessis        >"  Cap^figu^s  Bichdisu,  toL 

Mamay,T6L^L  pp.  317»  333, 341,  i.  p.  124 ;  Mkn.  de  Pontchartrain, 

350,  389,  399, 430;  FeUee^sEist.  voL  ii  p.  100 ;  Le  Vassor,  EisU 

of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  de  Louis  XIU,  toL  ii.  pp.  383, 

235 ;  Biog,  Univ.  toL  xiv.  p.  440 ;  334.    The  consequence  was,  that 

TaUement  desBktuXfMstoriettes,  the  king  was  obliged  to  send  a 

voL  y.  pp.  48-64.    iSi,  Smedlej,  powerfal  eaoort  to  protect  his 

who  refers  to  none  of  these  au-  bride  against  his  Protestant  suh- 

thorities,  except  two  passages  in  jects.    Mhn,  de  BicheUeu,  voL  i. 

Ihiplessis,  has  giyen  a  garbled  p.  274. 

acconnt  of  this  riot.    1^  his        ^^  Cawfiguis  Bichelieu,  toL  l 

HistoryoftheBeformedBeligion  p.  38;  Benoist,  Eist,  de  VEdU 

m  Frame,  vol.  iii.  pp.  119,  120.  de  Nantes,  yoL  ii.  pp.  28,  29,  63. 
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blies  at  Loudnn  declared,  tbat  as  one  of  the  Protestant 
councillors  of  the  Parliaznent  of  Paris  had  become  a 
Catholic,  he  must  be  dismissed;  and  they  demanded 
tbat,  for  the  same  reason,  the  goyeminent  of  Lectonre 
sbonld   be    taken  from  Fontrailles,  he    also  having 
adopted  the  not  infrequent  ezample  of  abandoning  his 
sectin  order  to  adopt  a  creed  sanctioned  by  the  state.^^ 
By  way  of  aiding  all  ihis,  and  with  the  Tiew  of  ex- 
asperating  still  fnrther  religions  animositieB,  the  prin- 
dpal  Protestant  clergy  pnt  forth  a  series  of  works, 
wbich,  for  bittemess  of  feeling,  have  hardly  ever  been 
eqnalled,  and  which  it  wonld  certainly  be  impossible  to 
snrpass.  The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  regarded 
tbeir  Catholic  cotuitrymen  can  only  be  fdUy  estimated 
by  tbose  who  have  looked  into  the  pamphlets  written 
by  the  French  Protestants  dnring  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  Century,  or  who  have  read  the  labonred 
and  formal  treatises  of  snch  men  as  Chamier,  Dreiin- 
court,  MonHn,  Thomson,  and  Vignier.    Withont,  how- 
ever,  pansing  on  these,  it  will  perhaps  be  thonght  snffi- 
dent  if,  for  the  sake  of  breviiy,  I  foUow  tiie  mere 
outline  of  political  events.    Gfreat  nnmbers  of  the  Pro- 
testants had  joined  in  the  rebelHon  which,  in  1615, 
was  raised  by  Conde  ;^**  and,-  althongh  they  were  then 
easilj  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  on  trying  the  issne 
of  a  fresh  stmggle.     In  B6am,  where  they  were  nnn- 
sually  numerous,^*^  they,  even  dnring  Üie  reign  of 
Heniy  IV.,  had  refosed  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  reli- 


'"^  Mhm.  de  FontmayJSfareuü,  that  their  priyileges,  so  far  from 

voL  i.  p.  460 ;  Mhn,  de  Bassöm^  being  diminished  since  the  Edict 

pierre,  toI.  ü.  p.    161.    See  a  of  l^tes,  had  been  confirmed 

smular  instanoe,  in  the  case  of  and  eztended. 

Beigep,  in   Benotet,    Bist,    de  "»  M.  Feiice  (JSßrt.  o/ ^ä«  iVo- 

PEdü  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  136,  testants  of  Franee,  p.  237)  says 

whom  the  Protestants  songht  to  of  Lower  Navarre  and  B^n,  in 

deprive  hecanse  'il  ayoit  quitt^  1617 :  'Three-foniths  of  the  po- 

leur  religion.*  pulation,  some  say  nine-tentbs, 

'"  Baein,  Hut  de  Louis  XIU,  belonged  to  the  reformed  com- 

▼oL  i.  p.  381.    Sismondi  {Eist,  mnnion.'    This  is  perhaps  over- 

desFrangm,  voL  xzii.  p.  349)  estimated;  bnt  we  know,  j&om 

says  that  they  had  no  good  rea-  De  Thon,  that  they  formed  a 

von  for  this;  and  it  is  oeitain  mi^jority  inB6amin  1566:  'Let 
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gion;  Hlieir  fanaücal  clergy,'  says  the  lustorian  of 
France,  *  declarmg  that  it  wonld  De  a  crime  to  permit 
the  idolatry  of  the  mass.'^'^^  This  charitable  mairiTn 
thej  for  inanj  years  activelj  enforced,  seizing  the 
properiy  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  employing  it  in 
Support  of  their  own  chnrches  ;^^'  so  that,  while  in  one 
pai't  of  the  dominions  of  the  kdng  of  France  the  Pro- 
testants  were  allowed  to  ezercise  their  religion,  thej, 
in  another  part  of  his  dominions,  prevented  the  Ca- 
tholics  &om  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardlj  to  be 
expected  that  anj  govemment  wonld  snffer  such  an 
anomalj  as  this  ;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
Protestants  shonld  restore  the  plunder,  and  reinstate 
the  Oatholics  in  their  former  possessions.  Bnt  the  re- 
formed  clergy,  alarmed  at  so  sacrilegions  a  proposal, 
appointed  a  public  fafit,  and  inspiriting  the  people  to 
resifitance,  forced  the  royal  commissioner  to  fly  from 
Pau,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the  hope  of  e£Eecting  a 
peaceful  adjustment  of  tho  daims  of  the  rival  parties.^^ 
The  rebellion  thus  raised  bj  the  zeal  of  the  Protest- 
ants, was  soon  put  down;  but,  according  to  the  con- 
fession  of  Bohan,  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it 
was  the  beginning  of  all  their  misfortunes.^®^  The 
sword  had  now  been  drawn ;  and  the  onlj  question  to 

Protestans  y  fossent    en    plus  Louü  XUI,  vol.  ii.  pp.   62-64. 

grand  nombre  que  les  Catho-  The  pith  of  l^e  question  was, 

Hques.'    De  Th&u,  Eist.   Univ,  that    T^t  de   Nantes    ayant 

Yol.  y.  p.  187.  ^  donni  pouToir,  tant  auz  catho- 

iM  « x^g  ministres  fimatiijiies  liqnes  qu'anz  hugaenots,  de  ren- 

d^daroient  qu'ils  ne  ponyaient  trer  partout  daus  leurs  biens,  les 

saus  crime  soufi&ir  dans  ce  pays  eodesiastiqiies  de  B^am  d^man- 

T^iüM  l'idol&trie  de  la  messe.'  derent  aussytost  les  leurs.'  M^. 

Sismondi,   Bist,  des   Frangais,  de  Fontenay  Mareuü,  yoL  i.  p. 

ToL  zxii..p.  415.  392. 

'**  Noüee  swr  les  Mhnoires  de       ''^  *  L'af&ire  deB^am,  soorce 

Bohan,  toL  i.  p.  26.    Compare  de  tous   nos  mauz.'    Mhn.   de 

tbe  account  giyen  by  Pontcbar-  Bohan,  yoL  i.  p.  156;  see  also 

train,  who  was  one  of  Üie  minis-  p.  183.    And  tbe  Protestant  Ijo 

ters  of  Louis  XIII.  MSm.    de  Ymbotbajs  (Sist.de  Louis  XHl, 

Pontchartrain,  yol.  ü  pp.   248,  yoL  ÜL  p.  634) :  *  L'afl&ire   du 

264 ;  and  see  Mhn,  de  BteheUeu,  B^am  et  l'assembl^  qui  se  con- 

yol.  i.  p.  443.  yoqua  ensuite  k  la  Bochelle,  sont 

^^  Bazvn,  Eist,  de  France  sous  la  source  yMtable  des  malheuis 
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be  decided  was,  whether  Erance  shonld  be  goyemed 
aecording  to  the  pxinciples  of  toleration  recenÜj  esta- 
blished,  or  aecording  to  the  mfl.xmis  of  a  despotio  sect, 
which,  while  professiiig  to  advocate  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  was  actmg  in  a  way  tliat  rendered  all  private 
judgment  impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  B^am  bronght  to  an  end, 
when  the  Protestants  determined  on  makdng  a  great 
eSorb  in  the  west  of  France.^^*  The  seat  of  this  new 
stroggle  was  Bochelle,  which  was  one  of  the  strengest 
forirosses  in  Enrope,  and  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Protestants,^^  who  had  grown  wealthy,  partly  by 
iheir  own  indnstry  and  partly  by  foUowing  the  occn- 
pation  of  pnblio  pirates.^^  Jn  this  ciiy,  which  they 
believed  to  be  impregnable,^**  they,  in  December,  1620, 
held  a  Great  Assembly,  to  which  their  spiritnal  Chiefs 
flocked  &om  all  parts  of  France.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  their  party  was  now  govemed  by  men  who  were 
bent  on  the  most  violent  measnres.  Their  great  secolar 


des  Elises  r^imies  de  Erance  Franee,  toL  iü  p.  426)  in  1587 : 

80118  le  z^e  dont  j'6cris  This-  <  et   les   Bocheloifl,  qui  par  le 

toire.'  mogren  du  commerce  et  de  In 

i<s  On  the  connexion  between  piraterü,*  &c. 

the  pioceedings  of  B^am  and  "*  <  Geste  place,  queleshngue- 

those  of  BocheUe,  compare  Mem,  nots  tenoient  quasy  pour  impre- 

de  Moniglatf  voL  i.  p.  33,  with  nable.'    Mim,  de  Fantenay  ma* 

Mhn,  de  BieheUeu,  toI.  ü.  p.  113,  reuä,  toL  i  p.  612.    *  Cette  or- 

9SiAMim,deBohm,ydLi,-p,^6.  gneiUense  dt^    qni  se  crojoit 

'"  Their  first  chnrch  was  es-  imprenable.'    Mim  de  Montglat, 

tablished  in  1666  {BarMs  Oitfü  voL    i.    p.    46.     Howell,    who 

Won  in  FroTiee,  voL  i.  p.  360) ;  Tisited  Kochelle   in    1620  and 

bnt,  by  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  1622,  was  greatly  stmck  by  its 

themajority  of  the  inhabitants  strength.    JSoum^s  Letters,  pp. 

vete  Protestants.    QeeDeThou,  46,  47,   108.      At   p.  204,  he 

Bist,  Unw,  ToL  !▼.  p.  263,  Yol.  calU  it»  in  his  barbarons  style, 

▼•  p«  379,  ad.  ann.   1662  and  'the  c&efest  pzopngnacle  of  the 

1567.  I^testants  there.'    For  a  de- 

'"^  Or,  as  M.  Capefigae  conr-  scziption  of  the  defences  of  Eo- 

teoosly  puts  it,  'les  Kochelois  chdle^  see  De  Tfuniy  Bist  Univ. 

ne  respeetaient  pas  toi^onrs  les  vol.  yi.  pp.  616-617 ;  and  some 

g^iUoDS  amis.' CSajMj^ue'«  i?«0A«-  details  worth  Consulting  in  Jbfer«- 

V,  ToL  1.  p.  832.     A  delicate  ray,  Eist,  de  France,  toL  ii.  pp. 

OTCvmlocation,      nnknown.    to  977-980. 
Uezeray    who  says  {Bist,   ds 
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leaders  were,  as  we  liave  alreadj  seen,  gradnally  fisdlin^ 
off;  and,  hj  this  time,  there  onlj  remamed  two  of  much 
ability,  Holian  and  Momaj,  boiüi  of  whom  saw  the  in- 
expediency  of  tiheir  proceedmgs,  and  desired  tkat  the 
assemblj  shonld  peaceably  separate.^^  Bat  tibie  autho- 
rity  of  die  clergy  was  irresistible ;  and,  by  their  prayers 
and  exhortations,  they  eacdly  gained  over  the  ordinary 
Citizens,  who  were  then  a  gross  and  nnedacated  body.^^^ 
Under  their  influence,  the  Assembly  adopted  a  conrse 
wbich  rendered  civil  war  inevitable.  Their  first  act 
was  an  edict,  by  which  they  at  once  confiscated  all  the 
property  belonging  to  Catholic  chnrches.^'*  They  then 
cansed  a  great  seal  to  be  Struck ;  nnder  the  anthority 
of  which  i£ey  ordered  that  the  people  shonld  be  armed, 
and  taxes  collected  from  them  for  the  pnrpose  of 
defending  their  religion.^*'*    Finally,  they  &ew  np  the 

1"  Bagin,  Bist  de  LotiM  XUIf  qui  se  ÜTroient  ayenglement  a 

rol.  ii.  p.  189 ;  Sitmondi,  Mst,  leur  fanatisme,  et  k  lern  oigaeil, 

des  Fran^aü,  toI.  xrii.  pp.  480,  et  qui  ^toient  d'autant  plus  ap- 

481.  Eohan  himself  sajs  (üfitot.  plaudis  qu'ils  montroientplus  de 

Yol.  i.  p.  446) :  'je  in'efEbr9ai  de  yiolence/      Siamondi,  Hist.  des 

la    söparer.'    In  a   remarkable  Frangaie,  toL  zzü.  p.  478. 

letter,  which  Momaj  wrote  ton  ^^  *  Oo    confisqna  les  biens 

years  before  this,  he  shows  his  des  ^lises  catholiques.'    Laval- 

apprehenslons  of  the  eyü  that  Ue  des  FVangoia,  yoL  iii.  p.  85 : 

would  result  trom  the  increaBing  and  see    Cap^igvbie   Bichelieu, 

yiolence  of  his  party;  and  he  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

advises,    'qne    nostre  zMe  soit  *"*  'üb  donnent  des  commis- 

temp^r^  de  prudence.'     MMn,  et  sions  d'armer  et  de  faire  des  im- 

CoTTespoTid,  yol.  xi.  p.  122 ;  and  positions    snr  le  peuple,  et  ca 

as  to  the  diyisions  this  cansed  sous  lenr  ßrand  sceau,  qni  ötoit 

among  the  Protestants,  see  pp.  une  Beligion  appuj^  snr  nne 

154,  510,  Tol.  xii.  pp.  82,   255;  croiz,  ayant  en  lamain  nn  livre 

and  StUly,  (Economiee  Boyalee,  der^yai^e,fonlantanzpiedsiin 

vol.  ix.  pp.  350,  43&  yienz  sqnelette,  qn'ils   disoient 

"'  *Les  seignenis  du  parti,  et  6tre  T^gÜse  romaine.'     Mim,  de 

surtoutlesagelhiplessiBMomay,  Biohelieu,  yol.   ü.  p.   120.    M. 

firent  ce  qu'ils  purent  ponr  en-  Capefigue  (Bichelieu,   yol.  L  p. 

gager  les  rdform^s  ä  ne  pas  pro-  259)  says    that   this  seal  still 

yoquer  rautoriti  zojale  pour  des  exists ;  but  it  is  not  eyen  aUuded 

causes  qui  ne  pouyoient  justifier  to  by  a  late  writer  {Fetice,  Eist, 

une  gnerre  ciyile ;  mais  le  pou-  of  the  Proteetants  of  France^  p. 

Yoir  dans  le  parti  ayoit  passi  240),   who    systematically  sup- 

presque  absolument  auz  bour-  presses  eyeiy  fact  unfayourable 

geois  des  yilles  et  aux  ministres  to  his  own  party. 
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legnlatioiiB,  and  organized  the  estabüshment  of  wliat 
tliey  called  the  Befonued  Chiirclies  of  France  and  of 
B^am ;  and,  with.  a  view  to  fadlitate  the  ezercise  of 
their  spiritnal  jimsdi?ction,  thej  paroelled  out  France 
into  eight  drcles,  to  each  of  wluch  there  was  allotted 
a  separate  genei^  wHo,  However,  was  to  be  accom- 
panied  by  a  clergyman,  since  the  administration,  in  all 
its  pari»,  was  hdd  responsible  to  that  ecclesiastical 
assemblj  which  called  it  into  existence.^^® 

Such  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  authoriiy  assnmed 
bj  the  Spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protesiants ;  men 
by  natare  destined  to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were 
so  despicable,  that,  notwithstanding  their  temporary 
importance,  they  have  lefb  no  name  in  history.  These 
inrngnificant  priests,  who,  at  the  best,  were  only  fit  to 
mount  the  pulpit  of  a  country  yülage,  now  arro^ted  to 
themselyes  the  right  of  ordering  the  affairs  of  France, 
imposing  taxes  upon  Frenchmen,  confiscating  property, 
raismg  troops,  leyying  war ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of 
propagating  a  creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  country 
at  large  as  a  foul  and  mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  face  of  these  inordinate  pretensionsy  it  was 
evident  that  the  French  goyemment  had  no  choice,  ez- 
oept  to  abdicate  its  ftmctions,  or  eise  take  arms  in  its 
own  defence.^^^  Whateyer  may  be  the  populär  notion 
respecimg  the  necessary  intolerance  of  the  Catholics,  it 
is  an  in&putable  fact,  that,  early  in  the  seyenteenth 
oentniy,  they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  forbear- 
anoe^  and  a  Christian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants 
coald  make  no  pretence.  Durin^  the  twenty-two 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  Emct  of  Nantes  and 
the  Assembly  of  Bochelle,  the  goyemment,  notwith- 
standing  repeated  proyocations,  neyer   attacked   the 

"'  L»  VoMor,  Eist,  de  Louis  Protestant»  was  natoiallYprqjii- 

ffl?,  ToL  iy.  p.    167 ;  Baain,  diced  in  fiskyoiir  of  the  Mngae- 

Bia,  d$  Louis  XlU,  yoL  ii.  p.  nots,  sayi^  that  the;^  had  esta- 

1^;  Bmoist^  Eßst.dsfEdU  de  blished  'iamerixim  in  imperio,^ 

ISlosdeSt  ToL   ii.  pp.    363-355 ;  and  he  ascriDea  to  the  Tiolenoe 

^P^ßgu^s  Bicheheu,  yoi  i.  p.  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  1621. 

258.  MosheMs  EoOes.  Mst.  toL  ii. 

'"*  Even  Mosheim,  who,  as  a  pp.  237,  238. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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Protestants;^^^  nor  did  tihey  xnaike  any  attempt  to  de- 
stroj  the  Privileges  of  a  sect,  which  lihey  were  bonnd  to 
consider  heretical,  and  the  extirpation  of  which  had 
been  deemed  hy  their  fiätihers  to  be  one  of  the  first 
dntiea  of  a  Ghnstiaii  statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seyen  years,  and 
was  nniiiterrapted,  ezcept  by  the  short  peace,  first  of 
Montpelier,  and  afterwards   of  Eochelle;    neither  of 
which,  however,  was  very  strictly  preserved.     Bnt  the 
difference  in  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  two  parties 
<x>rresponded  to  the  difference  between  the  classes  which 
govemed  them.      The  Protestants,  being  influenced 
mainly  by  the  dergy,  made  their  object  rehgions  domi- 
nation.     The  CathoUcs  bei^  led  by  statesmen,  auued 
at  temx>oral  advantages.    Thus  it  was,  that  circnm- 
stances  had  in  France  so  completely  obHterated  the 
original  tendency  of  these  two  great  sects,  that,  by  a 
Singular  metamorphosis,  the  seciuar  principle  was  now 
represented  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  theological  prin- 
«iple  by  the  Protestants.     The  authority  of  tiie  clergy, 
■and  therefore  the  interests  of  superstition,  were  up- 
held  by  that  very  party  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
diminution  of  both ;  they  were,  on  the  other  band,  at- 
tacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had  hitherto  depended 
on  the  increase  of  both.    If  the  Catholics  triumphed, 
the  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  weakened;  u  the 
Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.     Of 
thiB  fiebct,  so  fiair  as  the  Protestants  are  concemed,  I  have 
just  given  ample  proof^  collectedfrom  their  proceedings, 
and  from  the  language  of  their  own  synods.    And  i£&i 
the  opposite,  or  secuhir  principle,  predominated  among 
the  GathoHcs,  is  evident,  not  only  from  their  undeviat- 
ing  poHcy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  iLLU., 
but  also  from  another  circumstance  worthyof  note.  For, 
their  motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal 
to  the  church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of 
religion,  thought  himself  bound  to  reprehend  that  dis- 
regard  of  theological  interests  which  they  displayed, 

i**  Compare  Mkn.  de  Fönte-    Flassan,  Met  de  la  DvpUmaiU 
nay  Mareuü,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  with    Franffoise,  voL  ü  p.  361. 
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^md  which  he  considered  to  be  a  erying  and  nnpardon- 
able  ofTence.  In  1622,  onlj  one  jear  alter  the  stmggle 
between  the  Protestants  and  Caiholics  had  begnn,  ne 
strongly  remonstrated  with  the  French  govemment 
upon  tlie  notorions  indeoencr  of  wliich  they  were  guilty, 
in  carrying  on  war  against  iieretics,  not  for  the  parpose 
of  snppressing  the  heresy,  bnt  merely  with  a  "view  of 
procnring  for  the  state  those  temporal  adyantages  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  all  pious  men,  onght  to  be  regarded 
as  of  snbordinate  importance.^^' 

If,  at  this  jxmctnre,  the  Protestants  had  carried  the 
day,  the  loss  to  Franoe  wonld  have  been  immense,  per^» 
haps  irreparable.  For  no  one,  who  is  acqnainted  with 
the  temper  and  character  of  the  French  Oalyinists, 
can  donbt,  that  if  they  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
govermnent,  they  wonld  have  revived  those  religions 
persecntions  which,  so  £ar  as  their  power  extended,  they 
had  already  attempted  to  enforce.  Not  only  in  their 
writings,  but  even  in  the  edicts  of  their  assemblies,  we 
und  ample  proof  of  that  meddling  and  intolerant  spirit 
which,  in  every  age,  has  characterized  eoclesiastieal 
legislation.  Indeed,  snch  a  spirit  is  the  leg^timate  con- 
fieqnence  of  the  ^indamental  assnmption  from  which 
theological  lawgivers  nsnally  start.  The  clergy  are 
tftnght  to  consider  that  their  paramonnt  dnty  is  to  pre* 
^rve  the  pnrity  of  the  ßdth,  and  gnard  it  against  the 
inTasions  of  heresy.  Whenever,  therefore,  they  rise  to 
power,  it  ahnest  invariably  happens,  that  they  carry 
into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted  in  their 
profession ;  and  having  long  been  accnstomed  to  con- 
sider religions  error  as  criminal,  they  now  natnrally 
attempt  to  make  it  penal.     And  as  aJl  the  European 

*"  See  Üie  paper  of  instrac-    teresse.'    Bazin  (Eist,  de  Loms 
tians  from  Pope  Gregory  XV.    XUI,  voL  ii.  p.  320)  says,  that 


Hauptsache  aber  ist  cntion  religic 

'Vis  er  dem  Könige  von  Frank-  same  effisct,  Cap^figu^s  Richdieu, 

mch  Yorstellen  soll :  1,  dass  er  vol.  i.  p.  274 ;  and  the  candid 

ja  nicht  den  Verdacht  anf  sich  admissions  of  the  Protestant  Le 

laden  werde  als  verfolge  er  die  'V9J6aoVfm\sis  Eist  de  Louis  XlUt 

Protestanten  bloss  aus  Staatsin-  voL  v.  p.  11. 

f2 
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oonntries  liave,  in  tihe  period  of  their  ignorance,  been 
onoe  mied  bj  lihe  clergy,  just  so  do  we  find  in  the  law- 
books  of  eyery  land  those  traoes  of  their  power  which 
the  progress  of  knowledge  is  gradnally  efiacing.     We 
find  the  professors  of  the  dominant  creed  enacting  laws 
against  tiie  professors  of  other  creeds :  laws  sometimes 
to  bnm  them,  sometimes  to  ezile  them,  sometimes  to 
take  awaj  their  civil  rights,  sometimes  only  to  take 
away  their  political  rights.    These  are  the  difierent  gra- 
dations  throngh  which  persecntion  passes ;  and  bj  ob- 
servisg  which,  we  may  measnre,  in  anj  conntry,  the 
energy  of  the  ecciesiastical  spirit.     At  the  same  time, 
the  theory  by  which  snch  measures  are   snpported 
generally  giyes  rise  to  other  measnres  of  a  somewhat 
difierent,  thongh  of  an  analogons  character.     For,  by 
extending  the  anthority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as 
to  acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously 
enlar^2^ ;  the  individnality  and  independence  of  eacb 
man  are  invaded ;  and  enconragement  is  given  to  the 
enactment  of  intrasive  and  yexations  regulations,  which 
are  supposed  to  perform  for  morals  the  seryice  that  the 
other  dass  of  laws  performs  for  religion.     Under  pre- 
fcenee  of  fayonring  the  practice  of  yirtne,  and  maini»in- 
ing  the  pnrity  of  society,  men  are  tronbled  in  their  most 
ordinary  pnrsnits,  in  the  commonest  occnrrences  of  life, 
ia  their  amasements,  nay,  eyen  in  the  yery  dress  they 
may  be  iaclined  to  wear.    That  this  is  what  has  actoally 
been  done,  mnst  be  known  to  whoever  has  looked  inte 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  into  the  canons  of  Christian 
cooncüs,  into  the  difierent  Systems  of  ecciesiastical  law, 
or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier  clergy.     Indeed,  all 
this  is  so  natural,  that  regulations,  conceiyed  in  the  same 
spirit,  were  drawn  up  for  the  goyemment  of  deneva  by 
the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for  the  goyemment  of  England 
by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  coadjutors ;  while  a 
tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be  obseryed  in  the 
legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and  to  give  a  still  later  in- 
sixmce,  in  that  of  the  Methodists.     It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that,  in  France,  the  Protestant  clergy,  haying 
great  power  among  their  own  party,  should  enforce  a 
similar  discipline.     Thus,  to  mention  only  a  few  exam- 
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ples,  thej  forbade  an^  one  to  go  to  a  theatre,  or  even 
to  witness  tiie  Performance  of  private  theatricals.^'^ 
They  looked  upon  dancing  as  an  nngodly  amnsement^ 
and,  therefore,  they  not  only  strictly  pronibited  it,  bnt 
ibey  ordered  that  all  dancing-masters  shonld  be  admo« 
niahed  hy  Übe  spiritnal  power,  and  desired  to  abandon 
80  Tinckristian  a  profeesion.  If,  howerer,  Übe  admoni* 
tion  Mied  in  e£Eectmg  its  pnrpose,  tbe  dancing-masters, 
thns  lemaming  obdnrate,  were  to  be  excomTmrnicated.^^* 
With  the  same  pious  care  did  tbe  dergj  snperintend 
other  matters  eqnallj  important.  In  one  of  their 
synods,  they  ordered  that  all  persona  shonld  abstain 
from  wearing  gaj  apparel,  and  shonld  arrange 
their  haar  with  becoming  modesty.^^*  In  another 
synod,  thej  forbade  women  to  paint;  and  they 
declai^d  that  i^  afber  this  injnnction,  auy  woman 
peraisted  in  painting,  she  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
eeiye  the  sacrament.^^^  To  their  own  clergj,  as  the 
instmctors  and  ahepherda  of  the  flock,  there  was  paid 
an  attention  still  more  scmpnlons.  The  ministers  of 
the  Word  were  permitted  to  teach  Hebrew,  becanse  He- 
brew  is  a  sacred  dialect^  nncontaminated  bj  pro&ne 
irriters.  Bnt  the  Greek  language,  which  oontaina  all 
the  philosophy  and  nearlj  all  the  wiadom  of  anti- 
qTiiiy,  was  to  be  diaconrs^^ed,  its  stndy  laid  aside,  ita 
professorship  snppressed.^^^  And,  in  order  that  the 
mind  might  not  be  distracted  from  spiritnal  things,  the 
atodj  of  chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden ;  snch  a  mere 
earÜily  pnrsnit  being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of 

"*  Quieks  Synodicon  in  Gal'  Bnt  it  is  not  seemly  for  hhn  to 

UOf  TÖL  L  p.  62.  profess  the  Giwek  also,  becanse 

*"  Snd.  ToL  i  pp.  Itü  17,  the  most  of  bis  emplojment  will 

131,  YoL  iL  p.  17^  be  taken  up  in  the  ezposition  of 

***  <And  both  sexes  are  xe-  Pagan  and  proüiuie  authora,  nn- 

vanA.  to  keep  modesty  in  their  lese  he  be  diichatged  from  the 

haix/  &c  Edd.  toL  L  p.  119.  ministiy.'      QuicÜB   Synodicon, 

*"  Qjuiek^t  Synodicon,  roL  L  toL  ii.  p.  57.    Thzee  jears  later, 

p.  165.  .  the  synod   of   Charenton    snp- 

1"  Thesynodof  Alez,inl620,  pressed  altogether   the    Greek 

nys,  *  A  miniRtrffr  may  at  the  professorships,  '  as  being  snper- 

nme  tarne  be  professor  in  di-  fluousandof  smallprofit/    Ibid, 

vinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  tongne.  voL  ii  p.  115. 
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ihe  sacred  profession.^^'  Lest,  however,  in  spite  of 
these  precaations,  knowledge  shonld  still  creep  in  among- 
the  Protestants,  other  measnres  were  taken  to  prevent^ 
even  its  earliest  approacli.  The  clergy,  entirely  forg^t- 
ting  that  right  of  private  jndgment  npon  wldcli  their 
sect  was  fonnded,  became  so  ansions  to  protect  the  nn- 
warj  from  error,  that  thej  forbade  any  person  to  print 
or  pnblish  a  work  withont  the  sanction  of  the  ehnrch ;. 
in  other  words,  withont  the  sanction  of  the  clergj  them- 
selves.^^  When,  bj  these  means,  they  had  destroyed 
the  possibiliiy  of  free  inqniiy,  and,  so  far  as  they  wera 
able,  had  pnt  a  stop  to  the  acqnisitolon  of  all  real  know- 
ledge, they  proceeded  to  goard  against  another  circum* 
stance  to  which  their  measnres  had  given  rise.  For^ 
several  of  the  Protestants,  seeing  that  nnder  snch  a 
System,  it  was  impossible  to  edncate  their  families  withr 
advanta^e,  sent  their  children  to  some  of  those  cele- 
brated  Oatholic  Colleges,  where  alone  a  sonnd  edncation, 
conld  then  be  obtained.  Bnt  the  clergy,  so  soon  as  they 
heard  of  this  practice,  pnt  an  end  to  it,  by  excommnni- 
cating  the  offending  parents  ;^^^  and  to  this  there  was 
added  an  order  forbidding  them  to  admitinto  their  own 
private  honses  any  tntor  who  professed  the  Catholio 
religion.i®*  Snch  was  the  way  in  which  the  French 
Proiestants  were  watched  over  and  protected  by  their 
Spiritual  masters.  Even  the  minntest  matters  were  not 
beneath  the  notice  of  these  great  legislators.  They 
ordered  that  no  person  shonld  go  to  a  ball  or  masqne- 
rade  ;^*^  nor  onght  any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tricks 
of  conjnrors,  or  at  the  famons  game  of  goblets,  or  at- 
the  pnppet-show ;  neither  was  he  to  be  present  at  mor-- 
ris-dances;  for  all  snch  amnsements  ^onld  be  snp* 
pressed  by  the  magistrates,  becanse  they  excite  cnriosiiy, 

i^The83modofSt.Maizant|in  *"  QuicJ^s  SynoSUcon,  voL  i» 

1609,  Orders  that '  colloquies  and  pp.  ly.  235,  419,  vol.  11.  pp.  201,. 

eynods  shall  have  a  watehfuL  eye  509,    515.      Compare    ienoist^ 

over  those  ministers  who  study  Hut  de  VEdU  de  Nantes,  vol.  iL 

chemistry,  and  grievooslyreprove  p.  473. 

andcensTirethem.*iW.ToLl.p.314.  '^^  QuicJ^e  Synodicon,  voL  iü 

»»  Ibid,  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  194,  p.  81. 

voL  ii.  p.  110.  >"  Und.  voL  ii.  p.  174. 
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cause  ezpense,  waste  time.^^  Another  thing  to  be  at- 
tended  to,  is  the  names  Ühat  are  bestowed  in  baptism. 
A  ckild  maj  have  two  christiaiL  names,  though  one  is 
preferable.'^  Qreat  care,  however,  is  to  be  obsexred 
in  tbeir  selection.  Thej  ongbt  to  be  taken  from  the 
Bible,  bnt  thej  onght  not  to  be  Baptist  or  Angel ; 
neitber  shonld  any  infant  receive  a  name  wbicb  has 
been  formerly  nsed  by  the  Pagans.^^®  When  the  chil- 
dren  are  grown  np,  there  are  other  regulations  to  which 
ihey  mast  be  subject.  The  clergy  declared  that  the 
&ithjhl  mnst  by  no  means  let  their  hair  grow  long,  lest 
by  80  doing  they  indnlge  in  the  luxniy  of  '  lascivions 
cnrls.'^^  They  are  to  make  their  garments  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  'the  new-fangled  fashions  of  thd 
World : '  they  are  to  have  no  tasseis  to  their  dress :  their 
glores  mnst  be  withont  silk  and  ribbons  :  they  are  to 
abstain  from.  fardingales :  they  are  to  beware  of  wide 
flleeves.**® 

Those  readers  who  have  not  stndied  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation,  will  p^rhaps  be  snrprised  to 
find,  that  men  of  gravity,  men  who  had  reached 
the  years  of  discretion,  and  were  assembled  together 
in  Bolenm  conncil,  shonld  evince  such  a  prying  and 
pnenle  spucit;  that  they  shonld  display  such  mise** 
rable  and  childish  imbeoility.  Bnt,  whoever  will  take 
a  wider  snrvey  of  hnman  aSairs,  will  be  inclined  to 

>**  '  All  Christian  magistrates  to  observe  herein  Christian  nm.'^ 

aie  advised  not  in  the  least  to  plicity.*    Ibid,  vol.  i*  p.  178. 

snffer  theni,    becanse    it   feeds  ^^  Ibid,  voL  i.  pp.  zln.  26. 

foolish  cnriosity,  pnts  npon  nn-  ^"  I  qnote  tke  Iwigaage  of  the 

necessary  expenses,  and  wastes  synod  of  Castres,  in  1626.  Ibid, 

time/    Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  194.  voL  ii  p.  174. 

*"  Thifl  was  a  veiy  knotty  *"  QuicKa  Synodicon,  vol.  i. 

jnestionfor  the  theoloffums;  bnt  p.  165,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7»  174,  674, 

it  was  at  length  dedded  in  the  583.     In    the   same  way,  the 

ftflUrmatiTe  by  the  synod  of  San-  Spanish    clergy,    early   in    the 

nnir:  'On  ihe   13th  artide  of  present    centuiy,    attempted  to 

the  same  ehapter,  the  depnties  of  regolate  the  dress  of   women. 

Poictou  demanded«  whether  two  QeeDoblado*B  Letters  from  Spedn, 

names  might  be  giyen  a  child  at  pp.  202-205 :  a  good  illostration 

baptism?    To  which  it  was  re-  oi  the  identity  of  the  ecdesiasti- 

pbed :  The  thing  was  indifferent ;  cal  spirit,  whether  it  be  Cathoüe 

boweTer,  parenti  weie  adyised  orFfotestant 
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blame,  not  so  much  tihe  legislators,  as  the  System  of 
wliicli  the  legislators  formed  apart.  For  as  to  the 
men  themselves,  thej  merelj  acted  after  their  kind. 
They  only  foUowed  tbe  traditions  in  which  they  were 
bred.  By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been 
accostomed  to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose 
to  power,  it  was  natural  that  they  shonld  carry  those 
views  into  effeet ;  thns  transplanting  into  the  law-book 
the  TnaYiTns  they  had  abeady  preached  in  the  pnlpit. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddliug,  inqnisitiye, 
and  vexations  regnlations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  an- 
thority,  we  shonld  remember,  that  they  are  bnt  the 
legitimate  resnlt  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit;  and  that 
the  way  to  remedy  such  grievances,  or  to  prevent  their 
occnrrence,  is  not  by  yainly  labonring  to  change  tke 
tendencies  of  that  class  from  whence  they  proceed, 
bnt  rather  by  confining  the  class  within  its  proper 
limits,  by  jealonsly  gnarding  against  its  earliest  en- 
croachments,  by  taJdng  every  opportunity  of  lessening 
its  inflnence,  and  finally,  when  the  progress  of  society 
wiU  jnstify  so  great  a  step,  by  depriving  it  of  that  poli- 
tical  and  legislative  power  which,  thongh  gradnally 
faUing  from  its  hands,  it  is,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
connmes,  still  allowed  in  some  degree  to  rptain. 

Bnt,  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  it 
will,  at  all  eyents,  be  admitted,  that  I  have  collected 
snMcient  evidence  to  indicate  what  wonld  have  hap- 
pened  to  France,  if  the  Protestants  had  obtained  the 
Upper  band.  After  the  facts  which  I  have  brought 
forward,  no  one  can  possibly  donbt,  that  if  such  a 
misfortune  had  occurred,  the  liberal,  and,  considering 
the  age,  the  enlightened  policy  of  Henry  IV*  and 
Louis  Xill.  would  have  been  destroyed,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  anstere'  System,  which, 
in  every  age  and  in  every  country,  has  been  fonnd 
to  be  ihe  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To 
put,  therefore,  the  qnestion  in  its  proper  form,  in- 
stead  of  sayiog  that  there  was  a  war  between  hostile 
creeds,  we  shonld  rather  say  that  there  was  a  war 
between  rival  classes.  It  was  a  contest,  not  so  mnch 
between  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion,  as  between  Catholic  laymen  and  Protestant 
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clei^.  It  was  a  strqggle  between  temporal  interests 
and  theological  interests,— between  the  spirit  of  tho 
present  and  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the  point  now 
at  issne  was,  whether  Franoe  shonld  be  goyemed  b j 
ihe  civil  power  or  by  the  spiritnal  power,«— whether 
she  shonld  be  mied  according  to  the  large  views  of 
secalar  statesmen,  or  according  to  the  narrow  notLons 
of  a  &.ctions  and  intolerant  priesthood. 

The  Protestants  haying  the  great  advakitage  of  being 
the  aggressive  partj,  and  being,  moreover,  inflamed  bj 
a  religlous  zeal  nnknown  to  tiieir  opponents,  might, 
uider  ordinary  circnmstances,  have  succeeded  in  i£eir, 
hazardons  attempt ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  mi^t  have 
protracted  the  straggle  for  an  indefinite  period.  Bnt,  for- 
tnnately  for  France,  in  1624,  only  three  years  after  the 
war  began,  Bachelien  assmned  t^e  direction  of  the  go- 
vemment.  He  had  for  some  years  been  the  secret  adviser 
of  the  qneen-mother,  into  whose  mind  he  had  always 
incnlcated  the  neoessity  of  oomplete  toleration.**'*  When 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  pnrsned  the  same 
policy,  and  attempted  in  every  way  to  concüiate  the 
Protestants.  The  clergy  of  his  own  party  were  con- 
stantly  nrging  him  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  whose 
presence  mey  thonght  poUuted  France.^^  Bnt  Biohe- 
lieu,  having  only  secnlar  objects,  refosed  to  embitter 
the  contest  by  tuming  it  into  a  religions  war.  He  was 
determined  to  ohastise  the  rebellion,  bnt  he  wonld  not 
pniÜBh  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war  was  raging, 
he  wonld  not  revoke  those  edicts  of  toleration  by 
'vrliioh  the  fall  Hberiy  of  religions  worship  was  granted 

**  On  hiB  influence  over  her  t£rgii)ghim*a8si^gerlaBoeheUe, 

b  and  after  1616,  see  Li  Vässor,  et  chAtier  ou,  pour  mienx  diie, 

Eist,  de  Louis  XHl,  vol.  ii.  p.  exteiminer  les  hngaenots,  tonte 

W;  Mhi,   de  F&ntehariram,  autre  a&ire  cessanW    Barinf 

Tol  iL  p.  240 ;  Mhn,  de  Moni-  Eist,  de  Lerne  XIH,  voL  iL  p. 

^H  Yol  i.  p.  23  ;  and  compare,  276.  See  also,  on  the  anziety  of 

u  Mkm,  de  Richelieu,  YoL  ii.  pp.  the  clergy  in  äie  reign  of  Lonis 

198-200,  the  cnrions  argumenta  XHL  to  destzoy  the  Protestants, 

whiehheput  in  her  month  re-  Benotet,  Met  de  fEdU  de  Nantee, 

spectmi;  the  ünpolicy  of  making  voL  ii.  pp.  156,  166,  232,  245« 

war  on  the  Protestants.  838,  378,  379,  427;  Siemondi, 

^  In  1625,  the  Archbishop  Biet,   dee   Frangaie,  roL   zzü. 

«f  Lyons   wrote  to  Kichelien,  p.  485. 
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to  the  Protestants.  And  when  tibiej,  in  1626,  sho^red 
signs  of  compnnction,  or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  pub- 
licly  confirmed  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ^'^  and  he  grajited 
them  peace ;  althongh,  as  he  sajs,  he  knew  that  by 
doing  so  he  ^onld  faU  nnder  the  snspicion  ofthose '  ^wbo- 
so  greaÜj  aSected  the  name  of  zealons  Catholics.'  ^*' 
A  few  months  afterwards,  war  again  broke  ont;  and 
then  it  was  that  Bichelien  determined  on  that  cele- 
brated  siege  of  Bochelle,  which,  if  bronght  to  a  suc- 
cessfid  issue,  was  snre  to  be  a  decisive  blow  against 
the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was  moved  to  this 
hazardons  nndertaking  solely  by  secnlar  oonsiderations 
is  evident,  not  onl j  from  the  general  spirit  of  bis  prece- 
ding  policj,  bnt  also  from  his  snbseqnent  eonduot« 
With  the  details  of  this  &jnoiis  siege  history  is  not 
concemed,  as  such  matters  have  no  valne  except  to  mili- 
tary  readers.  It  is  enongh  to  saj  that,  in  1628,  Bocbelle 
was  taken;  and  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  induced 
by  their  clergy^'*  to  continne  to  resist  long  afber  reüef 
was  hopeless,  and  who,  in  conseqnence,  had  snffered  th& 
most  dreadful  hardships,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion.^**  The  privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked^ 
and  its  magistrates  removed ;  bnt  the  great  minister 
by  whom  these  things  were  effected,  still  abstained  from 
that  religions  persecution  to  which  he  was  nrged.^^^ 


>*'  He  oonfizmed  it  in  March  '*^  On  the  snfferings   of  the 

1626 ;  FlasBan,  Eist,  de  la  DU  inhabitants,  see  extract  from  the- 

pUynuxtk  Frangaiae,  vol.  ii.  p.  399 ;  Bupuis  Mbs.,  in  Cap^fyu^s  Siehe- 

and  also  in  the  preceding  Jann-  lieu,  vol.  i.  p.  851.    Fontenay 

ary.     SeeBeno&ttEist.derEdit  Marenil,  who  was  an  eye-wit- 

de   Nantes,   toL   ii.    appendiz,  ness,  says,  that  the  besieged,  in 

pp.  77,  81.  some   instancee,  ate  their   ofwa 

'"  *  Cenz  qni  aSectent  autant  children;  and  that  the  barial- 
le nom  de  zü^  catholiqaes.'  grounds  weregaarded,topreY6nt 
MSm.deBichelieu,Y6l  iü.  p.  16;  Sie  corpses  fiom  being  dng  m 
and  at  p.  2,  he,  in  the  same  jear  and  tnrhed  into  food.  3fMn,  JU 
(1626),  sam  that  he  was  op-  Fontenay  MareiMl,  yoL  ii.p.  119. 
posed  by  those  who  had  '  nn  trop  '**  And  in  which  he  would 
ardentetprtöpitöd^irdendner  most  a88uredl;|r  have  been  snp- 
les  hngaenots.^  ported  bj  Louis  XTTT. ;  of  whom 

>"  Sumondi,  Eist,  des  Fron-  an  intelligent  writer  says  *  *  II 

fois,  ToL  zziü  p.  66.  6toit  plein  de  pi^  et  de  zele  ponr 
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He  granted  io  the  Protestants  the  toleration  wbicli  he 
liad  offered  at  an  earlier  period,  and  he  formally  con- 
ceded  the  free  exercise  of  tiieir  public  worship.^^®  But, 
Bach  was  their  infatnation,  that  because  he  likewise 
restored  the  exercise  of  the  Gatholic  religion,  and  thns 
gave  to  the  conqnerors  the  same  liberfy  that  he  had 
granted  to  the  conqnered,  the  Protestants  mnrnmred 
at  the  indnlgence ;  they  conld  not  bear  the  idea  that 
their  eyes  shonld  be  o£Eended  by  the  Performance  of 
Popiflh  rites.^^  And  their  indignation  wazed  so  high, 
that  in  the  next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France,, 
again  rose  in  arms.  As,  however,  ihej  were  now 
skipped  of  their  principal  resonrces,  they  were  easily 
defeated;  and,*their  exLstence  as  a  poHtical  &ction 
being  destrqyed,  they  were,  in  reference  to  their  reli- 
gion,  treated  by  Bdchelien  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.^^*  To  the  Protestants  generally,  he  confirmed 
the  privüege  of  preachii^  and  of  performing  the  other 
ceremonies  of  their  creed.^^  To  their  leader,  Bohan,. 
he  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few  years  afberwards, 
employed  him  in  importent  public  Services.  Afber  this, 
the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed ;   they  never 

le  Service  de  Bieu  et  pour  Is  leur  ville/   Cap^figu^s  SieheUeu, 

grandenr  de  T^glise ;  et  sa  ^ns  toI.  i.  p.  859. 

sensible  joie,  en  prenant  Ia  Ko-  ^**  '  JD^s  qa*il  ne  s'agit  plus- 

chelle  et  les  autres  places  qu'il  d'un  parti  politique,  il  conc^da» 

prit,  fiit  de  penser  qu'il  chasse-  comme  k  la  Bochelle,  la  liberti 

Toit  de  son  royaume  les  h6r^  de  conscience  et  la  facnlt^  de 

tiqnes,  et  qu'il  le  purgeroit  par  pr^he.'      Cap^figu^s  BicHdieu, 

eette  voie   des    diffi&Emtes    re-  toI.  i.  p.  381.    Compare  Smed- 

ligions  qui  gAtent  et  infectent  le^s  Jaist.  of  the  Beformed  Be* 

r%üse  de  Dieu.'    Mhn,  de  Mot-  ligion  in  France^  voL  iii.  p.  201, 

tem^^eiYoL  i.  p.  425,  edit  Fetitot,  with  Memaires  de  BicHelieu,  toL 

1824.  iv.  p.  484. 

»••  Bagm,  BUe.  deLouüZm,  »■•  '  The  Edict  of  Nismes,  in 

ToliL  p.  423;  Siamond%  Hut  1629,  an    im^ortant  docoment, 

de»  Fnmgaie,  voL  mü.  p.  77 ;  will  be  found  in  Qtfic^/t  Synodi- 

Cap^fiffu^e  Btchdieu,  vol.  i.  p.  con^  voL  i.  pp.  xcvi.-ciii.,  and  in 

367 ;  Mhn.  de  Fontmay  Marewd,  Benoist,  Eist,  de  VEdU  de  Nantes^ 

voL  ii.  p.  122.  vol.  ii.  appendix,  pp.  92-98 ;  and* 

*"  'Les   huguenots    murmu-  a  commentaiy  on  it  in  Baein^ 

nient  de  voir  le  rötablissement  Biet,  de  Louie  Xm^  vol.  iii.  pp. 

de  rigHse  romaine  au  sein  de  36-38.    M.  Bazin,  unfortunately 
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agam  rose  in  armtf,  nor  do  we  find  anj  mention  of  them 
nntil  a  nuLcIi  later  period,  when  they  were  barbaronslj 
persecuted  by  Louis  XTV.*®®  But  from  all  stlcL  into- 
lerance  Bichelien  sednlonsly  abstained;  and  having 
now  cleared  the  land  &om  rebellion,  he  embarked  in 
iliat  yast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have 
abeady  given  some  acconnt,  and  in  which.  he  x^lea^ly 
showed  that  his  proceedings  a^ainst  the  Protestaaits 
had  not  been  cansed  by  hatred  of  their  religions  tenets. 
For,  the  same  party  which  he  attacked  at  home,  he 
snpported  abroad.  He  pnt  down  the  Erench  Protest- 
ants,  becanse  they  were  a  tnrbiilent  fieustion  that  troubled 
the  State,  and  wished  to  snppress  the  exercise  of  all 
opinions  nnfavonrable  to  themselves.  But  so  far  from. 
carrying  on  a  cruflade  againßt  theif  religion,  he,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  enconraged  it  in  other  conntries ; 
and,  thongh  a  bishop  of  the  Catholic  chnrch,  he  did 
not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and  by  force  of 
arms,  to  snpport  the  Protestants  against  äie  Honse 
of  Anstria,  maintain  the  Latherans  against  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  nphold  .the  Calvinists  against  the 
King  of  Spain. 

I  nave  thns  endeaYonred  to  draw  a  slight,  thongh,  I 
trust^  a  clear  outline,  of  the  events  which  took  plskce  in 
France  dnring the reign of Lonis XI iL, and particnlarly 
dnring  that  part  of  it  which  inclnded  the  administration 
of  Bichelien.  Bat  such  oconrrences,  important  as  they 
are,  only  formed  a  single  phase  of  that  larger  develop- 
ment  which  was  now  displaying  itself  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  the  national  intiellect.  They  were  the  mere 
political  expression  of  that  bold  and  sceptical  spirit 
which  cried  havoo  to  the  prejndices  and  snperstitionfi  of 
men.  For,  the  govemment  of  Bichelien  was  snccessfol, 
as  well  as  progressive ;  and  no  govemment  can  nnite 
these  two  qnaüties,  nnless  its  measnres  harmonize  with 

fm  the  reputation  of  this  other-  Mst,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  toI.  ii. 

ivise  Taliiable  "work,  neverquotes  p.  532.     Compare  Sir  ThomAS 

his  authorities.  £biimer*s  acoount  of  France  in 

^  In  1633,  their  own  histo-  1648,  in  Bunburrfa  Correapond, 

rian   says:    'les    BAformez  ne  o/iSanmer,  p.  309,  Lond.  1838. 
fSEÜsoient  plns  de  party.*  Benotet, 
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Üke  feelings  and  temper  of  the  age.  Such  an  admmis- 
tratioii,  ühongh  it  &mitates  progress,  is  not  the  canse 
of  it,  but  is  raiher  its  measnre  and  Symptom.  The  canse 
of  the  progress  lies  far  deeper,  and  is  govemed  by  the 
general  tendency  of  the  iune.  And  as  the  dinerent 
tendencies^obseryable  in  saccessive  generations  depend 
on  the  differenco  in  their  knowledge,  it  is  evident,  that 
we  can  only  nnderstand  the  workmg  of  the  tendencies^ 
bj  taldng  a  wide  yiew  of  the  amonnt  and  character  of 
the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the  real 
nature  of  the  great  adyance  made  dnring  the  reign  of 
Lonis  Xm.,  it  beoomes  necessary  that  I  shonld  lay  be- 
fore  the  reader  some  eyidence  respecting  those  higher 
and  more  important  &cts,  which  historians  are  apt  to 
neglect,  bnt  withont  which  the  study  of  the  past  is  an 
idle  and  trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a  bsurren  field, 
which,  bearing  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that 
is  wasted  on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungrateful  a  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  observable  fleugt,  that  while  Riche- 
lieu, with  such  eztraordinaryboldness,  was  seculariidng 
the  whole  System  of  French  politics,  and  by  bis  disregard 
of  ancient  interests,  was  setting  at  naught  the  most 
ancient  traditions,  a  course  precisely  simüar  was  being 
pursued,  in  a  stOl  higher  department,  by  a  man  greatenr 
than  he ;  by  one,  who,  if  I  may  ezpress  my  own  opinion, 
is  the  most  profound  among  ihe  many  eminontthinkers 
France  has  produced.  I  speak  of  B6n6  Descartes,  of 
whom  the  least  that  can  be  seid  is,  that  he  effected  a 
reyolution  more  decisive  than  has  ever  been  brou^ht 
about  by  any  other  single  mind.  With  bis  mere  phy- 
dcal  discoveries  we  are  not  now  concemed,  because  in 
this  Iniroduction  I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  progress 
of  science,  ezcept  in  titiose  epochs  which  indicate  .a  new 
tnm  in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  But  I  may 
remind  the  reader,  that  he  was  the  first  who  successftilly 
applied  algebra  to  geometry  ;^®^  that  he  pointed  out  the 

^*  Thomas  (Elogen  in  (Euvrea  this,    in   the   highest  sense,  is 

de  Descartes,  voL  i.  p.  32)  says,  strictly  trae ;  fop  althongh  Vieta 

'oet  instnunent,  c*est  Descartes  and  two  or  three  others  in  the 

qui  l'a  cr^;  (^est  l'application  sixteenthcentuiyhadanticipated 

de  l'alg&bre  ^  lag^omtoe.'   And  this  step,   we  owe  entirely  to 
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important  law  of  the  sines  ;^^  that  in  an  age  in  which 
optical  instnunents  were  ertremely  imperfecta  he  dis- 
coyered  the  changes  to  which  light  is  snbjected  in  the 
eye  by  the  ciystaUine  lens  ;^'  that  he  directed  attention 
to  the  conseqnences  resnlting  from  the  weight  of  the 

BeecarteB  the  magnificent  dis-        ^'  SeetheintereBtingiemarla 

caverj   of   the    possibility    of  of  Bpiengel  {Bist,  de  laMldecine, 

applying  algebra  to  the  geometry  toL  iy.  pp.  271«  272)|  and  (Eumres 

of  cnrves,  he  being  xindoubtedlj  de  Desoartes,  vol.  iy.  pp.  371  seq. 

the  flrst  who  expressed  them  bj  What  makes  this  the  more  obser- 

algebraic  equations.    See  Mqn-  yable  is  this :  that  the  istudj  cf 

iuda,  Eist,  des  Mathetnat.  yol.  i.  the  ciystalline  lens  was    neg- 

pp.  704,  705,  yoL  iL  p.  120,  yoL  lected  long  after  the  death  of 

iii.  p.  64.  Bescartes,  and  no  attempt  made 

202  tjn^Q  Statements    of   Huj-  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 

^ns  and  of  Isaac  Yossius  to  the  to  complete  his  yiews  by  ascer- 

effect  that  Bescartes  had  seen  taininf  its   intimate   stxnctore. 

the  papers  of  Snell  before  pnb-  Indeed,    it  is  said  (I%07naon*s 

lishing  his  discoyeiy,  are  nnsup-  Ammal  Chemutry,  p.  512)  that 

ported  bj  any  direct  eyidence ;  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  two 

at  least  none  of  the  historians  of  hnmours  were  first  analyzed  in 

science,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  1802.    Comj^e  Simon* s  Animal 

haye  bronght  forward  any.    So  Chemütry,  yol.  ü  pp.  419-421 

strong,  howeyer,  is  the  disposi-  Henle^  TraiU  d^ Anatomie,  yoL  1, 

tion  of  mankind  at  large  to  de-  p.  357 ;  LepeUetieTf  Physiologie 

preciate  great  men,  and  sogene-  M&dicale,  yol.  iii.  p.  160 ;  Mayde 

ral  is  the  desire  to  conyict  them  Hvman  'PhymoL.y  p.  279 ;  Blatn' 

of  plagiarism,  that  this  charge,  vüle,  Physiol,  comparSe,  yoL  iii. 

improbable  in  itself,  and  only  pp.    325-328 ;    none    of   whom 

reeting  on  the  testimony  of  two  refer  to  any  analysis  earlier  than 

■enyioos  riyals,  has  been  not  only  the  nineteenth  centory.    I  notice 

reyiyed  by  modern  writers,  but  this  partly  as  a  contribntion  to 

has  been,  eyen  in  our  own  time,  the  nistory  of  onr  knowledge, 

«poken  of  as  a  well-established  and  partly  as  proying  how  slow 

and  notorious  fact  I    The  flimsy  men  haye  been  in  foUowing  Des- 

basis  of  this  accusation  is  dearly  cartes,  and   in    completing  his 

ezposed  by  M.  Bordas  Demonlin,  yiews ;    for,     as    H.    Slanyille 

in  his  yaluable  work  Le  Cartesi-  justly    obseryes,    ihe    chemical 

anigfne,  Paris,  1843,  yol.  ii.  pp.  laws  of  the  lens  mnst  be  nnder- 

9-12 ;  while,  on  the  other  side  of  stood,  before  we  can  ezhanstively 

the  qnestion,  I  refer  with  regret  generaUze  the  optical  laws  of  its 

to  8irD.  Brewster  on  the  Progress  re&action ;  so  that^  in  &ct^    the 

of   Optics,    Second    Beport    of  researches  of  Berzeliusontheeye 

British  Aßsociationt'pp.  Z09jZlO;  are   complemental  to   those  of 

and  to  Wheweirs  Eist,  of  the  In-  Bescartes.      The  theory  of  the 

ductive  Soiences,  yol.  ii.  pp.  379,  limitation  of  the  crystalline  lens 

502,  503,  aocording  to  the  desoending  scale 
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ibtmospliere  ;^^  and  that  he,  moreover,  detected  the 
•canses  of  ihe  rainbow,^'  that  siiigalar  phenomenon,  with 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  mlgar,  some  theological  saper- 
stitions  are  still  connected.  ^^  At  the  same  time,  and 
HS  if  to  combine  the  most  varied  forme  of  excellencey 
he  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  the  first  geoxnetrioiaii  of  the 

«f  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  des  Mathhnat.  toI.  ü  p.  205) 

oonnexioii  between  its  develop-  sajs  of  Descartes,  '  nons  ayons 

ment  and  a  general  increase  of  des  prenyes  qae  ce  philosophe 

«snsnons   peroeption,    seem   to  reconnnt    ayant    Tomcelli    la 

haye  been  ütüe  studied ;  bat  Br.  pesantenr  de  Tair.*     Descartea 

Orant   (Com^rative   Änatomy,  nimself  sajs,  that  he  snggested 

p.  252)  tbinkB  that  the  lensezists  the    sabsMuent   expeiimont   of 

in  Bome  of  the  lotifera ;  -wfaile  in  FascaL    (Euvne  de   l^eeeartea, 

regard  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  cori-  voL  z.  pp.  844,  861. 
ons  Statement  in  MüUer'a  Phy-        ***   Dr.    Whewell,    who    has 

fologtff  Yol.  i.  p.  450,  that  aftor  treated  Deseartes  with  znarked 

its  removal  in  mammals,  it  has  ii^jnstice,  does  nerertheless  allow 

been  reproduced  by  its  matriz,  that  he  ia  *  the  genuine  anthor  of 

the  capsiile.     (If  this  can  be  re-  the  ezplanation  of  the  rainbow.' 

lied  on,  it  will  teil  against  the  Eist,  of  the  Indue.  Sdenoee,  yoh 

«nggestion  of  Schwann,  who  snp-  ii.  pp.  380,  384.  See  also  Boyl^s 

poses,  in  his  Mioroecopical  Be-  Worke,  toL  üi.  p.  180;  Tkom- 

eearehes,  1847,  pp.  87,  88,  that  eon*e  £Rst.  of  tM  Boyal  Society, 

its  mode  of  life  is  yegetable,  and  p.  364 :  HaUanCe  JAt,  of  Europe, 

that  it  is  not '  a  secretion  of  its  yoL    üi    p.    205 ;     (Ehivree  de 


rdoTn,  

1S55,  p.  96,  '  regarded  either  as  present  centniy,  see  Kaemts, 
a  oystalline  lens,  or  an  otolithe ; '  Couree  of  Meteordoffy,  pp.  440- 
«nd  as  to  its  embryonic  deyelop-  445 ;  and  Forbee  on  Meteorology, 
vmt,  see  Burdaeh,  TraiU  de  pp.  125-130,  in  Report  ofBritieh 
Physiologie,  yoL  üi.  pp.  435-438.  Auoeiation  for  1840.  Compare 
^  Toiricelli  first  weighed  the  Lesli^a  Natural  PkHoeophy,  p. 
air  m  1643.  Brandts  Chemistry,  531 ;  PouilUt,  EUmme  de  Phy- 
Tol.  i.  p.  360 ;  Lulüe  Natural  eigne,  yoL  ü.  p.  788. 
Phüoeophy,  p.  419 :  but  there  is  ***  The  Hebrew  notion  of  the 
a  letter  £rom  Deseartes,  written  rainbow  is  well  known ;  and  for 
as  early  as  1631, '  oh  ü  ezpÜ^ae  the  ideas  of  other  nations  on 
le  phäaom^e  de  la  Suspension    Üus    sulject,     see  ^  Pnehard^e 

Mankind, 

Kamie 

of  Man, 

jnsqn'an  deli  des  nnee.'  Bordae  toL  iy.  p.  252,  £dinb.'l788;  and 
J>tmuUn,  le  Cartieianieme,  yoL  Burdaeh^ e Physiologie,  YoluY.'pp. 
i  p.  Sil.    And  Montada  {Biet.    546,  547,  Paris,  1839. 
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affe,*^^  bnt  hj  tlie  cleamess  and  admirable  precisioii  of 
hiB  style,  he  became  one  of  the  fonnders  of  Frencli 
prose.^^  And  althougli  he  was  constantly  engaged  in: 
those  lofty  inqtiiries  into  the  natnre  of  the  human  mind, 
which  can  never  be  stadied  withont  wonder,  I  Lad 
aknost  said  can  never  be  read  withont  awe,  he  combined' 
with  them  a  long  conrse  of  laborions  experiment  npon 
the  animal  &ame,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank 
among  the  anatondsts  of  his  time.^^^  The  great  dis- 
covery  made  by  Harvey  of  the  circnlation  of  the  blood, 
was  neglected  by  most  of  his  contemporaries  ;*^**  bnt  it- 

207  Thomas  calls  him  *  le  plus  (Ehivres  de  Descartea,  yoL  i.  p. 

grand  g^m^tre  de  son  si^e/  65;  see  also  p.  101.    Jn  1639, 

(Euvres  de  Descartes,  yoL  i.  p.  89.  Descartes    writes  to    Hersenne- 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  {JDisctcssions  on  {(EuvreSf  vol.  yiii.  p.  100)  that  he 

ThUosophy,  p.   271)  sajs,   *the  had  been  engaged  'depuis  onze^ 

greatest  matnemetician    of  the  ans*    in    studying  coxnparative 

age ;'  and  Montucla  can  find  no  anatomy  by  dissection.  Oompaie- 

one  bnt  Plato  to  compare  with  p.  174,  and  yoL  i.  pp.  175-184. 
him :  *  On  ne  sanroit  donner  nne        '"  Dr.  "Whewell  {Hist,  of  the- 

id^  plus  jnste  de  ce  qu'a  ^tö  IndvcUve Sciences, Yoi.üi.'pAAffy 

r^poqne  de  Descartes  dans  la  says :  '  It  was  for  the  most  part 

g^omötrie  ancienne readily  accepted  by  his  conntiy- 

De  mSme  enfin  qne  Piaton  pr^  men ;  but  thiat  abroad  it  had  to- 

para  par  sa  d^ouverte  Celles  des  encounter  considerable    opposi- 

ArchimMe,  des  Apollonins,  &c.,  tion.'    For  this  no  anthority  is 

on  pent  dire  qne  Descartes  a  quoted;  and  yet  one  wonld  be* 

Jette   les    fondemens  de    Celles  glad   to    know   who    told    D^. 

qni    illnstrent    ai^jonrd'hni    les  Whewell  that  the  discoreiy  was 

Newton,     les     Leibnitz,     &c*  readily  accepted.    So  fax  from 

Montucla,  Sist  des  Mathkiuxt,  meeting  in  England  with  ready 

Tol.  ii.  p.  112.       ^  acceptance,  it  was  dnring  many 

308  <  Descartes  Joint  encore  k  years  most  nniversally  deniedL 

ses  antres  titres,  celui  d'ayoir  öt6  Aubrey  was  assnred  by  Harvey 

xm  des  cr^tenrs  de  notrelangue.'  that»  in  conseqnence  of  his  book 

Biog.  Univ.  vol.  zi.  p.  154.    Sir  on  the  Circnlation  of  the  Blood, 

James  Mackintosh  (Dissert,  on  he  lost  mnch  of  his  practice,  was 

Ethioal  PhUoa,  p.  186)  has  also  believed  to  be  crackbrained,  and 

noticedtheinflnenceof  Descartes  was  opposed  by  'all  the  phy- 

in  forming  the  style  of  Erench  sicians.'     Äuhrhfe  Lettera  and 

writers;  and  I  think  that  M.  lAves,    voL    ii.    p.    383.      Dr. 

Cousin  has  somewhere  made  a  Willis  {I4fe  of  nxsrvey,  p.  zIL,. 

similar  remark.  in  Harietfs  Works,  edit.  Syden» 

^  Thomas  says, '  Descartes  eut  ham  Society,  1 847)  says  'Haryey's 

anssi  la  gloirea'4trenndes  pre-  views  were  at  first  rejected  al- 

miers  anatomistes  de  son  sitele.'  most  nniversally.'    Dr.  Elliotsoi» 
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was  at  once  recognized  by  Descartes,  who  made  it  the 
basiß  of  the  physiological  part  of  liis  work  on  Man.*** 
He  likewise  adopted  the  discoverj  of  the  lacteals  bj 
AselK,***  which,  like  every  great  truth  yet  laid  before 
tlie  World,  was,  at  its  first  appearance,  not  only  dis- 
ibelieved,  but  covered  with  ridicule.^*^ 

These  things  might  have  been  snfficient  to  rescne 
even  the  physicaJ  labonrs  of  Descartes  from  the  attacka 
constantly  naade  on  them  by  men  who  either  have  not 
stadied  his  works,  or  eise,  having  studied  them,  are 
unable  to  understand  their  inerit.  But  the  glory  of 
Descartes,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over  his  age, 
do  not  depend  even  on  such  Claims  as  these.  Putting 
them  aside,  he  is  the  author  of  what  is  emphatically 
called  Modem  Philosophy.^i*     He  is  the  originator  of 


(Human   Physiology,    p.     194)  Benourdf  HiaU  de  la  Mldecine^ 

says,    •  His    immediate   reward  vol.  ii.  p.  163.     See  also  Bordas 

wasgeneral  ridicule  and  abuse,  Bemoulinf  le  Cartisianiamej  vol. 

and  a  great  diminution  of  his  ii.  p.  324 ;  and  (Euvres  de  Bes- 

practice.'  Broussais  (ExaTnen  des  cartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  179,  vol.  iv. 

Doctrinea  MSdicales,  vol.  i.   p.  pp.  42,  449,  vol.  ix.  pp.  159,  332. 

vii.)  says,  'Harvey  passa  pour  Compare  Williame  Lije  of  Harvey^ 

fou   quand  il  annon9a    la  de-  p.  xlv.,  in  Harvet/s  Works, 

couverte     de     la     circnlation.*  ^'^  « Leg  veines  blanches,  dite» 

Finally,    Sir  William    Temple,  lact^es,  qu'Asellius  a  d^couvertes 

who  belongs  to  the  generation  depuis  peu  dans  le  m^sentire.' 

Bubseqnent  to  Harvey,  and  who,  Be  la  Formation  du  FcBttts,  sec. 

indeed,  was  not  born  until  some  49,  in  (Euvres  de  Bescartes,  vol. 

years  after  the    discovery  was  iv.  p.  483. 

niade,  mentions  it  in  his  works  ***  Even  Harvey  denied  it  to 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  the  last.     Sprengel^  Hist.  de  la 

even  then  it  was  not  universally  Med.  vol.  iv.  pp.  203,  204.  Com- 

received  by  eduCated  men.    See  pare     Harve^s     Works,     edit. 

two  CTirious  passages,  which  have  Sydenham  Soc.  pp.  605,  614. 

escaped  the  notice  of  the  his-  "4  -^    Cousin    {Hist.    de    la 

torians  of  physiology,  in  Works  Fhüos.  II.  s&rie,  vol.  i.  p.  39) 

of  Sir  W.  Temfle,  vol.  iii.  pp.  says  of  Descartes,  *  Son  premier 

293, 469,  8vo.,  1814.  ouvrage  6crit  en  fran^ais  est  dd 

*'/  '  Taken  by  Descartes  as  the  1637.     C'est  donc  de  1637  que 

basis  of  his  physiology,  in  his  date    la    philosophie   moderne.* 

work  on  Man.'     WhewelFs  Hist.  See  the  same  work,  I,  sferie,  vol. 

of  the  Induc.  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  iii.  p.  77  ;  and  compare  Stewarts 

p.   441.      '  E^nS  Descartes    se  PkUos.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  i.  pp. 

dedara  im  des  premiers  en  favenr  14,  629,  with  Eloge  de  Parent,  in 

de  la  doctrine  de  la  circulatioFi ,'  (Euvres    de    Fontenelle,    Paris, 
VOL.   II.                                      G 
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that  great  System  and  method  of  metaphysics,  whicb, 
notwitlistandiiig  its  errors,  has  tlie  nndoubted  merit  of 
having  giveii  a  wonderfiil  Impulse  to  the  Enropean 
mind,  and  conmiunicated  to  it  an  activity  wbicli  has 
been  made  available  for  other  pnrposes  of  a  different 
character.  Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it,  there  is 
another  Obligation  wbich  we  are  nnder  to  the  memory 
of  Descartes.  He  deserves  the  gratitnde  of  posteiity, 
not  so  mxLch  on  account  of  wbat  he  biiilt  up,  as  on 
acconnt  of  wbat  be  pnlled  down.  His  life  was  one  great 
änd  snccessfol  warfare  against  the  prejndices  and  tra- 
ditions  of  men.  He  was  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was 
far  greater  as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the 
tme  snccessor  of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were 
the  fitting  Supplement.  He  completed  wbat  the  great 
German  reformer  had  left  undone.^^*  He  boreto  the  old 
Systems  of  philosophy  precisely  the  same  relation  that 
Luther  bore  to  the  old  Systems  of  religion.  He  was 
the  great  reformer  and  liberator  of  the  European  Intel- 
lect.  To  prefer,  therefore,  even  the  most  successful 
discoverers  of  physical  laws  to  this  great  Innovator  and 
disturber  of  twidition,  is  just  as  if  we  should  prefer 
knowledge  to  freedom,  and  believe  that  science  is  better 
than  liberty.  We  must,  indeed,  always  be  grateful  to 
those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose  labours  we  are  in- 
debted  for  that  vast  body  of  physical  truths  which  we 
now  possess.  But,  let  us  reserve  the  fuU  measure  of 
OUT  homage  for  those  far  greater  men,  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  attack  and  destroy  the  most  inyeterate 
prejudices :  men  who,  by  removing  the  pressure  of  tra- 

1766,  vol.  y.  p.  444,  and  voL  vi.  religion,  le  g^nie  frangais  si  actif 

p.  318:  'Cart^ien,  ou,  si    Ton  et  si  prompt  Timportait  dans  la 

veut^  philosophe  moderne.'  philosophie,  et  Tonpent  dire  äla 

si*  «Descartes  avait  ^tablidans  double  gloire  de  l'Allemagne  et 

le  domaine  de  la  pens^e  Tind^  de  la  France  que  Descartes  est  le 

pendance  absolue  de  la  raison ;  fils  ainö  de  Luther.*    Lerminier, 

il  avait  d^lar^  a  la  scholastique  JPhilos.  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

et  4  la  th^ologie  que  Tesprit  de  See  also,  on  the  philosophy  of 

l'homme  ne  pouvait  plus  relever  Descartes  as  a  product  of  the 

que  de    l'^vidence  qu'il    aurait  Eeformation.      Waräls  Ideal  of 

obtenue  par  lui-mdme.    Ce  que  a  Christian  Church,  p.  498. 
Luther  avait  commenci  dans  la 
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dition,  have  pxirified  the  very  source  and  fountain  of 
OUT  knowledge,  and  secnred  its  fature  progress,  by 
Casting  off  obstacles  in  tb.e  presence  of  which  progress 
was  impossible.*^* 

lü  will  not  be  expecteä,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be 
<lesired,  that  I  sbonld  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the 
philosopliy  of  Descartes :  a  pbilosopliy  whicb,  in  Eng- 
land at  least,  is  rarely  studied,  and  therefore,  is  often 
attacked.  Bnt  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  sucb  an 
acconnt  of  it  as  will  sbow  its  analogy  with  the  anti- 
tiieological  policy  of  Biclielien,  and  will  tbns  enable  us  to 
See  the  i^ll  extent  of  that  vast  movement  which  took 
place  in  France  before  the  accession  of  Lonis  XIV.  By 
this  means,  we  shall  be  able  to  nnderstand  how  the 
daring  innoTations  of  the  great  minister  were  so  snccess- 
fol,  since  they  were  accompanied  and  reinforoed  by 
corresponding  innovations  in  the  national  intellect; 
tüiiis  affbrding  an  additional  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  political  history  of  every  conntry  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  history  of  its  intellectnal  progress.. 

In  1637,  when  BicheHeu  was  at  the  height  of  hia 
power,  Descartes  pnblished  that  great  work  which  he 
had  long  been  meditating,  and  which  was  the  first  open 
announcement  of  the  new  tendencies  of  the  French 
mind.  To  this  work  he  gave  the  name  of  a  *  Method ; ' 
and,  assnredly,  the  method  is  the  most  alien  to  what  is 
commonly  called  theology  that  can  possibly  be  conceived. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentially 
and  exclnsively  psychological.  The  theological  method 
rests  on  ancient  records,  on  tradition,  on  the  voice  of 
antiqxiity.  The  method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the 
•consciotisness  each  man  has  of  the  Operations  of  his  own 
Blind,  and  lest  anyone  should  mistake  the  meaning  of 
this,  he,  in  subseqnent  works,  developed  it  at  great 
length,  and  with  nnrivalled  oleamess.  For  his  main 
object  was  to  popnlarize  the  views  which  he  put  forward. 
Therefore,  says  Descartes,  *I  write  in  French  rather 

"•  For,  as  Turgot  finely  says,    Tesprit.de  routine,   tout  ce  qn 
'cen'eatpasrerreiirqui  ß'oppose    porte  k  Vm&ction*  *  Pensies  in 
Aitt  progr^s  de  la  v^ritÄ.     Ce     (Euvres  de  Turgot,  yoL  ii.p.343. 
Bont  la  mollesse,  rentStement, 

9  2 
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than  in  Latin,  becanse  I  trust  that  they  who  only  employ 
tlieir  simple  and  native  reason  will  estdmate  my  opinions 
more  fairly  than  they  who  only  beHeve  in  ancient 
books.'  *^^  So  strongly  does  he  insist  npon  this,  thaiv 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  werk,  he  cautions 
his  readers  against  the  common  error  of  looking  to 
antiqnitj  for  knowledge;  and  he  reminds  them  that 
*  when  men  are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of  past 
ages,  they  generally  remain  very  ignorant  of  their 
own.'2i8 

Indeed,  so  far  from  following  the  old  plan  of  search- 
ing  for  truths  in  the  records  of  the  past,  the  great 
essential  of  this  new  philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves 
from  all  such  associations,  and,  beginning  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  knowledge  by  the  work  of  destruction,  first  pull 
down,  in  order  that  afberwards  we  may  bnild  up.^^* 
When  I,  says  Descartes,  set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
I  fonnd  that  the  best  way  was  to  reject  every  thing  I  had 
hitherto  received,  and  plnck  out  all  my  old  opinions,  in 
Order  that  I  might  lay  the  foundation  of  them  afresh : 
believing  that,  by  this  means,  I  should  more  easily 
accompHsh  the  great  scheme  of  life,  than  by  building  on 
an  old  basis,  and  supporting  myself  by  principles  which 
I  had  leamed  in  my  youth,  without  examining  if  they 
were  really  true.^^o  <  j^  therefore,  will  occupy  myself 
fpeely  and  eamestly  in  effecting  a  general  destruction  of 
all  my  old  opinions.'  ^^^  JFor,  if  we  would  know  all  the 
truths  that  can  be  known,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 


2*^  *  Et  si  j'^cris  en  fran9ais,  zur    Gewissheit    über.*     Tenne' 

qui  est  la  langue  de  mon  pays,  mann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  voL  x. 

plutot  qu'en  latin,  qui  est  Celle  p.  218.     Compare  Second  Dis- 

de  mes  pr^cepteurs,.c'est  a  cause  cours  en  Sorbonne j  in  (Euvres  de 

que  j'espfere  que  ceux  qui  ne  se  Tiirgot,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

servent  que  de  leur  raison  natu-  ^^^o  jx^c.   de    la    Methode^    in 

relle  toute  pure,  jugeront  mieux  (Euvres  de  DescarteSf  vol.  i.  p. 

de  mes  opinions  que  ceux  qui  ne  1 36. 

croient    qu'aux   livres  anciens.*  ^*  *  Je  m'appliquerai  s^rieuse- 

Discoursdela  Methode,  in  (Euvres  ment  et  avec  libertS  ä  d^tniire 

de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211.  g^n^ralement    toutes    mes    an- 

*"  Ibid.  vgl.  i.  p.  127.  ciennes opinions.'  MedüatioTism 

**•  *  Er  fing  also  vom  Zweifel  (Euvrei  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  p. 

an,   und  ging  durch  denselben  236. 
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iree  ourselves  from  onr  prejndices,  and  make  a  point 
of  rejecting  those  Üiiiigs  which  we  have  received,  nntil 
we  have  subjected  them  to  a  new  examinatioii.***  We, 
therefore,  must  derive  onr  opinions,  not  from  tradition, 
büt  from  onrselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgment  npon 
any  subject  whicb  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly 
miderstand ;  for,  even  if  such  a  jndgment  is  correct,  it 
can  only  be  so  by  aecident,  not  having  solid  gronnd  on 
which  to  Support  itself.^^^  But,  so  far  are  we  from  this 
«täte  of  indifference,  that  onr  memory  is  ftiU  of  pre- 
judices  :224  we  pay  attention  to  words  rather  than  to 
things  ;2**  and  being  thns  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too 
many  of  ns  *  who  belieTe  themselves  religions,  when,  in 
fact,  they  are  bigoted  and  superstitions ;  who  think 
themselves  perfect  becanse  they  go  mnch  to  church, 
becanse  they  ofben  repeat  prayers,  becanse  they  wear 
short  hair,  becanse  they  fast,  becanse  they  give  alms. 
These  are  the  men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends 
of  Gt)d,  that  nothing  they  do  displeases  Him ;  men  who, 
tmder  pretence  of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  com- 
mitting  the  greatest  crimes,  such  as  betraying  towns, 
Idlling  princes,  exterminating  nations :  and  all  this  they 
do  to  those  wlio  will  not  change  their  opinions.*^** 


*"  Prindpes  de  la  Philosophief  dtent  force  priores,  qu'ils  por- 

Wt  i.  sec   76,  in   (Euvrea  de  tent  les  cheveux  courts,  qu'ils 

J)escarte8f  voL  üi.  pp.  117,  118 ;  jeünent,  qu'ils  donnentTaumöne, 

andcomparevol.  ii.p.  417,  vhere  pensent  Itre  enti&rement    paa*- 

he  gives  a  striking  Illustration  faits,  et  s'imaginent  qu'ils  sont 

of  this  view.  si  grands  amis  de  Dieu,  qu'ils  ne 

^  Meditations,  in  (Euvrea  de  sauroient  rien  faire  qui  lui  d^ 

Descartes,  voL  i.  pp.  303,  304.  plaise,  et  que  tout  ce  que  leur 

^*  *  Nous  avons  rempli  notre  dicte  leur  passion  est  un  bon 

memoire  de  beaucoup  de  preju-  zMe,    bien    qu'elle    leur    dicte 

g^s.'    Frincipes    de    la  Pküos,  quelquefois     les    plus     grands 

part  i.  sec.  47,  in  (Euvres,  voL  crimes  qui  puissent  ^tre  commis 

iii.  p.  91.  par  des  hommes,  comme  de  trahir 

^  (EuvreSj  vol.  iii.  p.  117.  des  villes,  de  tuer  des  princes, 

^*  *  Ce  qu'on  peut  particuli^re-  d'exterminer  des  peuples  entiers, 

ment  remarquer  en  ceuz    qui,  pour  cela  seul  qu'ils  ne  suivent 

<!ro7aiit  ^tie  d^Yots,  sont  seule-  pas  leurs  opinions.'  Les  Passions 

mentbigots  et  superstitieuz,  c'est  de  VÄme,  in  (Euvres  de  Descartes, 

•i  dire  qui,  sous  ombre  qu'ils  ^ol  iv.  pp.  194, 196. 
^ont  souvent  a  l'^glise,  qu'ils  r6- 
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These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  wliicli  this  great 
teacher  addressed  to  bis  conntrymeii  only  a  few  years- 
after  ttey  liad  bronght  to  a  close  the  last  religioxis  war 
that  has  ever  been  waged  in  France.     The  similarity  of 
those  yiews  to  those  which,  abont  the  same  time,  were 
pnt  forth  by  Chillingworth,  must  strike  every  reader, 
bnt  onght  not  to  excite  snrprise  ;  for  they  were  but  tha 
natural  products  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  right 
of  private  judgment,   and  the    independence    of   the 
human  reason,  were  first  soHdly  established.     If  we 
examine  this  matter  a  little  closer,  we  shall  find  still 
further  proof  of  the  analogy  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.    So  identical  are  the  steps  of  the  progress,  that 
the  relation  which  Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes  is  just 
the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to  Chillingworth ; 
the  same  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  time,  and 
•also  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  opinions.     The 
mind  of  Hooker  was   essentially  sceptical ;   but  hia 
genius  was  so  restrained  by  the  prejudices  of  his  age, 
that,  unable  to  discem  the  supreme  authority  of  private 
judgment,  he  hampered  it  by  appeals  to  councüs  and 
to  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity :  impedi- 
ments  which  Chillingworth,  thirty  years  later,  effectually 
removed.     In  precisely  the  same  way,  Montaigne,  hke 
Hooker,  was  sceptical;  but,  like  him,  he  lived  at  a 
period  when  the  spirit  of  doubt  was  yet  young,  and 
when  the  mind  still  trembled  before  the  authority  of 
the  Church.     It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  even  Mon- 
taigne, who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have  hesi- 
tated  respecting  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for 
themselves  great    truths;   and   that,  pausing   in  the 
course  that  lay  before  him,  his  scepticism  should  ofben 
have  assumed  the  form  of  a  distrust  of  the  human 
facxdties.**^      Such    shortcomings,    and    such   imper- 
fections,  are  merely.  an  evidence  of  the  slow  growtib,  of 
society,  and  of  the  impossibility  for  even  the  greatest 
throkers  to   outstrip  their  contemporaries   beyond   a 

"^  Aa  18  particularly  evident  chap.  xii.  Paris,  1843,  pp.  270- 

in    his    long    chapter,    headed  382,  and  see  TenneTnann^  Gesch, 

'  Apologie  de  Kaimond  Sebond.'  der  PhUos.  vol.  ix.  p.  455. 
Essais  de    Montaigne^  livre  ii. 
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certain  point.  But,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge^ 
this  deüciencj  was  at  lengtli  supplied ;  and,  as  Üie 
generation  after  Hooker  bronght  forth  ChillingworÜi, 
just  so  did  the  generation  afber  Montaigne  bring  forth 
Descartes.  Both  ChilHngworth  and  Descartes  were 
eminently  sceptical ;  bnt  their  scepticism  was  directed» 
not  against  the  hnman  intellect,  bnt  against  those 
appeals  to  antlioriiy  and  tradition  without  which  it  had 
hltherto  been  snpposed  that  the  intellect  coald  not 
safely  proceed.  That  this  was  the  case  with  Chilling- 
worÖi,  we  have  abready  seen.  That  it  was  likewise  the 
case  with  Descartes,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  apparent ; 
for  tbat  profonnd  thinker  believed,  not  only  that  the 
mind,  by  its  own  efforts,  conld  root  ont  its  most  ancient 
opinions,  bnt  that  it  conld,  withont  fresh  aid,  bnüd  np 
a  new  and  solid  System  in  place  of  the  one  which  it  had 
thrown  down.^^* 

It  is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of 
the  hnman  intellect,  which ,  eminently  characterizes 
Descartes,  and  has  given  to  his  philosophy  that  pecnliar 
snbHmity  which  distingnishes  it  from  all  other  Systems. 
So  far  from  thinking  l£at  a  knowledge  of  the  extemal 
World  is  essential  to  the  discovery  of  tmth,  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  fondamental  principle,  that  we  must  begin 
by  ignoring  such  knowledge  ;*^^  that  the  first  step  is  to 

"•  He  very  dearly  separates  extemal  world ;    nor  does  th© 

himself    from    men  like  Hon-  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr. 

taigne:  *Noiique  j'imitassepour  Jobert  (New  System  of  Phüos. 

celA  les  sceptiques,  qui  ne  dou-  vol.  ii.  pp.  161, 162,  Lond.  1840) 

tent  quo  pour  douter,  et  affectent  at  all  justify  the  Interpretation 

d'^tre  toujoursirr^soius;  car,  au  of  that  ingenious  writer,   who 

contraire,  tont  mon  dessein  ne  confuses  certainty  in  the  ordinary 

tendoit  qn'a  m'assurer,  et  k  reje»  sense  of  the  word  with  certainty 

ter  la  terre  mouvante  et  le  sable  in  the  Cartesian  sense.    A  simi- 

pour  trouver  le  roc  on  l'argile.*  lar  error  is  made  by  those  who 

Discours    de    la    Methode,    in  snppose  that  his '  Je  pense,  donc 

(Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  je  suis,'  is  an  enthymeme ;  and 

153,  154.  having  taken  this  for  granted, 

*^  According  to  the  view  of  they  tum  on  the  great  philoso- 

Bescartes,  it  was  to  be  ignored,  pher,  and  accuse  lum  of  begging 

not  denied»    There  is  no  instance  the  question !    Such  critics  oyer- 

to  be  found  in  his  works  of  a  look  the  diiference  between  a  lo- 

denial  of  the  existence  of  the  gical  process  and  a  psychologicol 
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8epai*ate  onrselves  from  the  delnsions  of  nature,  and 
reject  the  evidence  presented  to  onr  senses.*^®  For, 
says  Descartes,  nothing  is  certain  bnt  thonght ;  nor  are 
there  any  truths  except  those  wliich  necessarily  follow 
from  the  Operation  of  our  own  consciousness.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except  as  a  thinking 
ßubstance  :^^^  and  it  were  easier  for  ns  to  beKeve  that 
the  soul  should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it  Bhould  cease 
to  think.*^*  And,  as  to  man  himself,  what  is  he  but 
the  incamation  of  thought  ?  For  that  which  consti- 
tutes  the  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his  flesh,  nor  his 
blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances,  the 
impediments  of  his  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought.  The  invisible  me,  the  ultimate  fact  of  exist- 
ence,  the  mystery  of  life,  is  this  :  *  I  am  a  thing  that 
thinks.'  This,  therefore,  is  the  beginning  and  the 
basis  of  our  knowledge.  The  thought  of  each  man  is 
the  last  element  to  which  analysis  can  carry  us  ;   it  is 


one ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  pouvons  voir  que  notre  Arne,  en 

eee  that  this  famous  sentence  was  tant  qu'elle  est  une   substance 

the  description  of  a  mental  fact,  distincte  du  corps,  ne  nous  est 

and  not  the  Statement  of  a  muti-  connue  que  par  cela  seul  qu'elle 

lated  syllogism.    The  Student  of  pense.'     (Euvrea   de    Descartes, 

the  philosophy  of  Descartes  must  vol.  iy.  p.  432.     Compare  yol  iii. 

always  distinguish  between  these  p.  96,  JMncipes  de  la  Philosophie, 

two    processes,    and    remember  part  i.  sec.  53. 

that  each  process  has  an  order  *"'  *  En  sorte  qu'il  me  seroit 

of  proof  peculiar  to  itself;  or  at  bien  plus  ais^  de    croire    que 

all  events    he  must  remember  l'dme  cesseroit  d'dtre  quand  on 

that  such  was  the  opinion  of  dit  qu'elle  cesse  de  penser,  que 

Descartes.    Compare,     on     the  non  pas  de  conceroir  qu'elle  soit 

Oartesian    enthjmeme,    Cousiii^  sans  pens^e.'     (Euvres  de  Des- 

Hist  de  la  Phüos.  I.  s^rie,  vol.  cartes,  vol.  viii.  p.   674.    That 

iv.  pp.  512,  513,  with  &  note  in  'the  soul  always  thinks,'  is   a 

Kritik     der    reinen    Vernunft,  condusion  also   arrived    at  by 

Kants  Werke,  voLii.  pp.  323, 324.  Berkeley  by  a  different  process. 

**  MSditationSf  in  (Euvres  de  See  his  subtle  argument,  Prin- 

Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  226 ;  ciples    of    Human    Knowledge, 

and  again  in  the   Objections  et  part    i.   sec.    98,   in  Berkel^s 

Rkponses,  (Euvres,  vol.   ii.  pp.  Works,  vol  i.  p.  123  ;  and  for  a 

245,  246.  curious  application  of  this  to  the 

***  *  Au  Heu  que,  lorsque  nous  theory  of  dreaming,  see  Bwrdajch, 

t&chons    k    connoitre  plus  dis-  PhyMogie  comme  Science  döh» 

dnctement  notxe    nature,   nous  servaHon,  vol.  v.  pp.  205,  230. 
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the  supreme  jndge  of  every  donbt ;   it  is  tlie  starting- 
point  for  all  wisdom.^^^ 

Taking  onr  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Des- 

«artes,  to  the  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 

For,  onr  belief  in  His  existence  is  an  irrefragable  proof 

that  Heexists.  Otherwise,  whence  does  the  belief  arise? 

Since  nothing  can  come  ont  of  nothing,  and  siace  noeffect 

can  be  withont  a  canse,  it  follows  that  the  idea  we  have 

of  Gk)d  mnst  have  an  origin ;  and  this  origin,  whatever 

name  we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.*'*     Thns,  the 

nltimate  proof  of  Bis  existence  is  onr  idea  of  it.     In- 

stead,   therefore,   of  saying  that  we  know  ourselves 

becanse  we  believe  in  God,  we  shonld  rather  say  that 

we  believe  in  God  becanse  we  know  ourselves. ^3*    This 

is  the  Order  and  precedence  of  things.     The  thonght  of 

«ach  man  is  sufficient  to  prove  His  existence,  and  it  is 

the  only  pi*oof  we  can  ever  possess.     Snch,  therefore, 

is  the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  the  human  intellect, 

that  even  this,  the  highest  of  all  matters,  flows  firom  it, 

as  from  its  sole  source.'^®     Hence,  our  religion  should 

notbe  acquired  by  the  teaching  of  others,  but  should 

be  worked  out  by  ourselves :  it  is  not  to  be  borrowed 

from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  by  each  man's 

mrnd ;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personal.     It  is  becanse 

this  greät  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  impiety  has 

arisen.     If  each  man  were  to  content  himself  with  that 


«  (Euvres  de  JDescartes,  vol.i.  que  Dien  est,  je  ne  puis  rfcipro- 

pp.  251,  252,  279,  293,  vol.  ü.  quement  affirmer,  de  ce  que  Dien 

pp.  252,  283.  est,  que  j'existe.'    üiglespour  la 

^*  lind,  Tol.  i.  p.  419;  and  at  Directum  de  t Esprit,  in  (Euvres^ 

p.  420 :    <  Or  de  tont  oela  on  yol.  xL  p.  274.    See  also  iVtn- 

«onclnt   tr&s-manifestement  qne  cipes  de  la  Philosophie,  part  i. 

Dien  existe.'    See  also  pp.  159-  sec.  7»  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

162,  280,  290,   291.     But  the  ^  On  this  famous  argnment, 

eimplest  Statement  is  in  a  letter  which  it  is  said  was  also  broached 

to  Mersenne  (voL  viii.  p.  529) :  bj  Anselm,  see  King's  Life  of 

*  «Tai  tir^  la  preuye  de  Tezistence  Locket  toI.  ii.  p.  133  ;  the  Bene- 

de  Dieu  de  Tid^  que  je  trouve  dictine  Eist,  Lit.  de  la  France, 

•eil  moi  d'un  6tre  souverainement  vol.  ix.  pp.  417,  418 ;  Mosheim's 

parfait.'  Eccles,  Bist.  vol.  i.  p.  239 ;  and 

"*  '  Ainsi,  quoique,  de  ce  que  OudwortKs  Intellect.  Syst.  vol.  iü. 

}6  suis,  je  condue  avec  certitude  p.  383. 
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idea  of  God  whicli  is  suggested  by  liis  own  mind,  he 
wonld  attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature. 
But  when,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  this,  he 
mixes  np  with  it  the  notions  of  others,  his  ideas  become 
perplexed ;  they  contr^et  themselves ;  and  the  com- 
position  being  thns  confiised,  he  ofben  ends  by  denying 
the  existence,  not,  indeed,  of  Gt>d,  but  of  such  a  G-od 
as  that  in  whom  he  has  been  tanght  to  believe.*^^ 

The  mischief  which  these  principles  mnst  have  done 
to  the  old  theology  is  very  obvions.*^®  Not  only  were 
they  fatal,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  them,  to 
many  of  the  common  dogmas — such,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  transubstantiation,^^* — ^bnt  they  were  likewise 
directly  opposed  to  other  opinions,  eqnally  indefensible, 
and  far  more  dangerons.  For  Descartes,  by  fonnding 
a  philosophy  which  rejected  all  anthority  except  that  of 
the  hnman  reason,^^^  was,  of  conrse,  led  to  abandon  the 

"'  'Et  certes  jamais  les  hom-  respecter  infiniment  les  th^lo- 

mes  ne  poTuroient  s'öloigner  de  giens.    Une  philosophie  qui  pre- 

la  Traie  connoissance   de   cette  noit  pour  base  le  doute  et  1  ez- 

natore    diyine,    e'ils    vouloient  amen    deyoit    les    eöaroucher/ 

Beulement  porter  leur  attention  Duclos,  Mknovres,  toL  i.  p.  109. 
snr  rid^e  qu'ils    ont  de  TÄtre        **•  On  the  relation  of  the  Caiv 

souverainement   parfait.     Mais  tesian  philosophy  to  the  doctrine 

ceuz  qui  mMent  quelques  autres  of   transnbstantiation,  compare 

id^es  avec  celle-la  composentpar  JPalmer^a  Treaüae  on  the  Church, 

cemojen  nn  dieu  chim^rique,  en  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  170,  with  Hai" 

lanature  duquelilyadeschoses  larn^s  IM,   of  Ettrope,  vol.  ii. 

qui   se    contrarient ;    et»   apr^s  p.  453  ;  and  the  remark  ascribed 

Tavoir  ainsi  compos^,.  ce  n'est  to  Hobbes,  in  Äuirre^s  Leiters 

pas  merveille  s'iU  nient  qu'un  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  626.    But 

tel  dieu,  qui  leur  est  repr^ent^  Hobbes,  if  he  really  made  this 

par   une    fausse    id^e,    eziste.'  Observation,    had    no    right  to 

(Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  expect  Descartes  to    become  a 

423, 424.  martyp. 

*"  This     is     delicately    but        "•  »Le  caract^re  de  la  philo- 

dearly  indicated  in  an  ableletter  sophie  du  moyen  &ge  est  la  sou- 

from  Amaud,  printed  in  (Euvres  mission  k  une  autorit^  autre  quo 

de  Descartes,  vol.  ii  pp.  1-36:  la  raison.    La  philosophie  mo- 

see  in  particular  pp.  31, 34.  And  deme  ne  reconnait  que  l'autoritö 

Duclos  bluntly  "says :  *  Si,  deppis  de  la  raison.     C'est  le  cart^sian- 

la  r^volution  que  Descartes  a  isme  qui  a  op^r6  cette  r^volution 

commenc^,  les    thöologiens  se  d^cisive.*     Cousin,    Eist,  de  la 

sont  Äloignes  des  philosophes,  Thüos.  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  268, 

c'est  que  ceuz-ci  ont  paru  ne  pas  259. 
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study  of  final  causes,*^^ — ^an  old  and  natural  supersti* 
tion,  bj  whicli,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  Gierman 
philosophers  were  long  impeded,  and  which  still  hangs, 
though  somewliat  loosely,  about  tbe  minds  of  men.^** 
At  the  same  time,  by  superseding  the  geometry  of  the- 
ancients,  he  aided  in  weakening  that  inordiuate  respect 
with  which  antiquiiy  was  then  regarded.  In  another 
matter,  still  more  important,  he  displayed  the  same 
spirit,  and  met  with  the  same  success.  With  such 
energy  did  he  attack  the  influence,  or  rather  the- 
tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although  the  opinions  of  that 
pbilosopher  were  intimately  interwoven  with  the  Chris- 
tian theology,^'  his  authority  was  entirely  overthrown? 


2*>  '  Kons  Tejetterons  enti^re-  the  two  greatest  writen  on  the 

ment  de   notre   philosophie  la  philosophy  of  method    in  the 

recherche   des    canses    finales.'  seyenteenth  Century ;  and  to  Au- 

Principes  de  la  PhUos.,  part  i.  guste  Comte,  who  is  admitted  by 

Bec  28,  in   (Euvres  de  DeacarteSf  the  few  persona  who  hare  mas- 

voL  iii.  p.  81.    See  also  part  üi.  tered  his  Philosophie  Positive,  to< 

sec.  3,  p.  182 ;  and  his  reply  to  be  the  greatest  in  our  own  time. 

Gassendi,  in  (EuvreSf  vo\  ii.  pp.  These  profound  and  comprehen- 

280,281.  Compaxe  CousirifHist.  sire  thinkers  haye  all  rejected 

dela  Philosophie,  II.  s^rie,  rol.  ü.  the  study  of  final  causes,  which» 

p.  71,  with  aprengd,  Mst.  de  la  sm  they  have  clearly  seen,  is  a 

Midedne,  yoL  v.  p.  203.  theological  invasion  of  scientific 

'^  Dr.  Whewell,  for  instance,  rights.    On  the  iiguiy  whichthis 

says,  that  we  must  reject  final  study  has  wiought,  and  on  the 

causes  in  the  inorganic  sciences,  chedk  it  has  giyen  to  the  adyance 

but  must  recognize  them  in  the  of  our  knowledge,  see  Bobin  et 

organic  ones ;   which,  in  other  Verdeü,    Chimie   Anat.    Paris, 

words,   siiQply  means,  that  we  1853,  vol.  i.  pp.  489,  493,  494». 

know  less  of  the  organic  world  yol.  ii.  p.  665 ;  Benouard,  Hist, 

than  of  the  inorganic,  and  that  de  la  Midedne^  yol.  i.  pp.  232» 

because  we  know  less,  we  are  to  237 ;  Sprenaelt  Hist.  de  la  Mi' 

belieye  more ;  for  here,  as  eyery-  deoiaie,  yol.  li,  pp.  220  ;  Geoffroy- 

where    eise,    the     smaller   the  Saint-HUaire,  Eist,  des  Anoma' 

sdence  the  greater  the  supersti-  lies  de  V  Organisation,  yoL    iii. 

tion.     WhewdPs  PkUos,  of  the  pp.  435,  436 ;  Herder,  Ideen  g%ur 

Inductive    Sciences,    8yo.   1847,  Gesch,  der  Menschheit,  yol.  iii. 

yoL  i.  pp.  620,  627,  628;  and  p.  270;  Lawrences  Lectures  on 

his  Hist.  of  the  Indtic.  Sciences,  Man,    p.     36 ;    and     Burdach^ 

vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  431.    If  the  Traiti    de    Physiologie,  vol.  L 

qaestion  were  to  be  decided  by  p.  190. 

authority,  it  would  be  enough  to        '^'  Auf  das  innigste  verbunden/ 

appeal  to  Bacon  and  Bescartes,  mit  dar  Theologie,  nicht  allein  it»^ 
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hj  Descai^tes  ;  and  with  it  there  perished  those  scho- 
lastic  prejudices,  for  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  not 
Tesponsible,  bnt  wldch,  nnder  tlie  slielter  of  his  miglity 
name,  had,  dnring  several  centuries,  perplexed  tlie  nn- 
derstandings  of  men,  andretarded  tlie  progress  of  their 
knowledge.^** 

These  were  tlie  principal  Services  rendered  to  civiliza- 
tion  by  one  of  tbe  greatest  men  Europe  bas  ever  pro- 
dnced.  Tbe  analogy  between  bim  and  Ricbelieu  is  verj 
striking,  and  is  as  complete  as  üSheir  relative  positions 
wonld  allow.  Tbe  same  disregard  of  ancient  notions, 
tbe  same  contempt  for  tbeological  interests,  tbe  same 
indifference  to  tradition,  tbe  same  determination  to 
prefer  tbe  present  to  tbe  past :  in  a  word,  tbe  same 
-essentially  modern  spirit,  is  seen  alike  in  tbe  writings 
•of  Descartes,  and  in  tbe  actions  of  Ricbelien.  Wbat 
tbe  first  was  to  pbilosopby,  tbat  was  tbe  otber  to 
politics.  But,  wbile  acknowledging  tbe  merits  of  tbese 
eminent  men,  it  beboves  ns  to  remember  tbat  tbeir 
success  was  tbe  result,  not  only  of  tbeir  own  abüities, 
bnt  likevrise  of  tbe  general  temper  of  tbeir  time.  Tbe 
nature  of  tbeir  labonrs  depended  on  tbemselves ;  tbe 
way  in  wbicb  tbeir  labonrs  were  received,  depended  on 
tbeir  contemporaries.  Had  tbey  lived  in  a  more  super- 
stitions  age,  tbeir  views  wonld  bave  been  disregarded, 

den  katholischen,  sondern  selbst  throwing  the  authority  of  Aris- 

auch    in    den    protestantischen  totle/  &c.     See  also  Duvemet^ 

lÄndem.*      TennemanUy    Gesch,  Eist,  de    la   Sorbonne,    vol.  ii. 

-der  Fhüos,  vol.  ix.  p.  öl 6.     Des-  p.  192 ;  Cuvier, HisL  des  Sciences, 

cartes,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  part  ii.   p.    532 ;    and    Lockis 

{(Euvres,  vol.  vi.  p.  73),  writes,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  48.    This,  I 

in  1629,  'La  theologie,  laquelle  need  hardly  say,   refers  to  the 

on  a  teUement  assnjettie  k  Aris-  habit  of  appeaUng  to  Aristotle, 

tote,  qu'il  est  impossible  d'ez-  as  if  he  were  infallible,  and  is 

pliquer    nne    autre  philosophie  very  dilFerent  from  that  respect 

qu'il  ne  semble  d'abord  qn'elle  which  is  natnrally  feit  for  a  man 

eoit  contre  la  foi.*    Compare  vol.  who  was  probably  the  greatest 

vii.  p.  344,   vol.  viü.   pp.  281,  of  all  the  ancient  tiiinkers.    The 

497.  dilFerence  between  the  Aristote- 

***  Dr.  Brown  {Phüosophy  of  lian  and   Cartesian  Systems  is 

the    Mind,     Edinburgh,    1838,  touched  on    rather    hastily   in 

p.    172)  calls  Descartes    *that  CudtDorth's  Intellect,  Sifst,  vol.  u 

illustrious  rebel,  who,  in  over  pp.  170,  171. 
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or,  if  noticed,  would  haye  been  execrated  as  impioiis 
novelties.  In  the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth 
Century,  the  genius  of  Descartes  and  of  Richelieu  would 
have  lacked  the  materials  necessary  to  their  work ;  their 
comprehensive  minds  would,  in  that  state  of  socieiy, 
have  found  no  play;  they  would  have  awakened  no- 
sympathies;  their  bread  would  have  been  cast  upon 
those  waters  which  retum  it  not  again.  And  it  would 
have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such  a  case,  indifference 
were  the  only  penalty  with  which  they  would  be  visited. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  not  paid  the  forfeit 
incurred  by  many  of  those  illustrious  thinkers  who 
have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  human 
credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  church  had 
not  risen  in  her  wrath — ^if  EicheKeu  had  not  been 
executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  bumed  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  two  such  men,  occupying  so 
conspicuous  a  place  before  the  pubHc  eye,  and  enforcing 
views  so  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition, 
should  have  lived  without  serious  danger,  and  then 
have  died  pesiceably  in  their  beds — ^the  mere  fact  that 
this  should  have  happened,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
progress  which,  during  fifty  years,  had  been  made  by 
the  French  nation.  With  such  rapidity  were  the  pre- 
judices  of  that  great  people  dying  away,  that  opinions 
utterly  subversive  of  theological  traditions,  and  fatal  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  power,  were  with  im- 
punity  advocated  by  Descartes,  and  put  in  practice  by 
RicheUeu.  It  was  now  clearly  seen,  that  the  two  fore- 
most  men  of  their  time  could,  with  little  or  no  risk, 
openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  Century  before, 
it  would  have  been  accounted  dangerous  even  for  the 
most  obscure  man  to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
Chamber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  difficult  to  under- 
stand.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  that 
sceptical  spirit,  by  which,  in  France  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, toleration  was  preceded.  For,  without  entering 
into  details  which  would  be  too  long  for  the  limits  of 
this  Introduction,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  French 
literature  generally  was,  at  this  period,  distinguished 
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hj  a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  inqniiy,  of  whicliy  Eng- 
land alone  excepted,  no  example  had  then  been  seen 
in  Enrope.  The  generation  which  had  listened  to  the 
teacliings  of  Montaigne  and  of  Charron,  was  now  sac- 
ceeded  by  another  generation,  the  disciples,  indeed,  of 
ihose  eminent  men,  bnt  disciples  who  far  ontstripped 
iheir  masters.  The  resnlt  was,  that,  during  the  thiriy 
or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of  Lonia 
XrV.,***  äiere  was  not  to  be  found  a  Single  French- 
man  of  note  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  feeling— - 
SLot  one  who  did  not  attack  some  ancient  dogma,  or  sap 
ihe  fonndation  of  some  old  opinion.  This  fearless 
temper  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of 
that  time  ;'^^  bnt  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that 
^e  movement  spread  with  snch  rapidity  aa  to  inclnde 
in  its  action  even  those  parts  of  society  which  are  in- 
variably  the  last  to  be  affected  by  it.  That  spirit  of 
^OTxbt.  Uich  is  the  necessa^  pre^rsor  of  aU  iSquirjr. 
4Uid  therefore  of  all  solid  improvement,  owes  its  ongin 
to  the  most  thinking  and  intellectnal  parts  of 
society,  and  is  natorally  opposed  by  the  other  parts : 
opposed  by  the  nobles,  becaose  it  is  dangerons  to  their 
intisrests;  opposed  by  the  unedncated,  becanse  it 
^ttacks  tiieir  prejndices.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are 
^t  to  condnct  the  govemment  of  a  civilized  conntry ; 
since  both  of  them,  notwithstanding  individnal 
-exceptions,  are,  in  the  aggregate,  averse  to  those 
reforms  which  the  exigencies  of  an  advancing  nation 
constantly  reqnire.  But,  in  Erance,  before  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  Century,  even  Üiese  classes  began 


***  That    is    in    1661,  when  Lamothe-Leyayer.*  Tothesemay 

Lotus  XrV.  first  assumed  the  be  added  Naiid^  Patin,  and  pro- 

govemment.  bably  Grassendi.    Compare  Hal^ 

**•  M.  Barante  {Tableau  de  la  lam*8  Literat  of  Europe,  toI.  iL 

lAttirature  Frangaüe,  pp.  26, 27)  pp.  364,  365,  with  MackintosKe 

notices  *  cette  indöpendance  dans  Mhical  PhUoe.  p.  1 16,  and  Lettres 

les  id^es,  ce  jugement  audadenx  de  Patin,  toI.  i.  p.  297,  vol.  iL 

de  toutes  choses,  qu'on  remarque  pp.  33,  186,  191,  242,  342,  498 

4ans   Corneille,   dans  M^zSraj,  608^  Tol.  iii.  p.  87. 
dans  Balzac,  dans  Saint-K^dans 
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to  participate  in  the  great  progress ;  so  that,  not 
only  among  thonghtfiil  men,  but  likewise  among  tha 
Ignorant  and  the  Mvolons,  there  was  seen  tliat  in- 
qnisitive  and  incrednlous  disposition,  which,  what- 
ever  may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  pecnliariiy , 
that,  in  its  absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of 
the  establishment  of  those  principles  of  toleration  and 
of  liberty,  which  have  only  been  recognized  with  in- 
finite difficnliy,  and  after  many  a  hard-fought  battle 
against  prejndices  whose  inveterate  tenaciiy  might 
ahnost  canse  them  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original 
Constitution  of  the  human  mind.***^ 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circmnstances,  the 
speculations  of  Descartes  and  the  actions  of  Bichelieu 
^ould  have  met  with  great  success.  The  System  of 
Descartes  exercised  immense  influence,  and  soon  per- 
vaded  nearly  every  brauch  of  knowledge.^®    The  policy 


*"  The  increase  of  increduKty  which  was  seen,  not  only  in  sub- 

was  so  remarkable,  as  to  give  jects  immediately  connected  with 

rise  to   a  ridiculoiifl    assertion,  his  philosophy,  but  even  in  those 

'qu'il  y  avoit  plus  de   60,000  apparently  remote  fix>m  it.  Com- 

ath^es  dans  Paris  yers  Tan  1 623.'  pare  BrotissaiSf  Examen  des  Doc^ 

JBaületj    Jugemens  des    Savans,  rines  MidiccdeSf  vol.  ii.  pp.  55 

Paris,  1722,  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  186.  seq. ;  Lettres  de  Patm,  toI.  iü. 

Baillet  has  no  difficulty  in  reject-  p.   153:  Sprengel,  Eist  de  la 

ing  this  preposterous  Statement  Nidecine,  voL  iv.  p.  238 ;  Cuvier, 

(which  is  also  noticed  in  Cole'  Histdes8oie7iceSf'paxtü,yp.S27t 

ridff^s  Literary  BeTnains,  vol.  L  332,  352,  363  ;     StäudUn,  Ge^ 

p.  306  ;   where,  howeyer,  there  schichte  der  theoloffischen  Wissen' 

isapparentlyaconfusionbetween  schqf ten,  toI.  i.  p.  263;  Tenne^ 

two  different  periods) ;  but  the  mann^  Gesch,  der  Thilos,  vol.  z. 

flpread  of  scepticism  among  the  pp.  286  seq. ;  Httetius  de  Bebus 

Upper  ranks  and  coiirtiers,diiring  ad  evm  pertinentibtis,   pp.  S5, 

the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  296,  296,  386-889 ;    Mosheim's 

zninority  of  Louis  XTV.,  is  at-  Eccles.    Hist.    voL    ii.  p.   258: 

tested  by  a  great  variety  of  evi-  Dacier,      Bapport    '  Historique, 

dence.     See  Mem.  de   Madame  p.  334 ;    Leslie^s    Nat.    Phuos, 

de  MottevUle,  Tol.iii.'g.  52  \Mem.  p.  121:   Eloges,  in   (Euvres  de 

de  BetZf  toI.  i.  p.  266 ;  Conrart,  Fontenelle,  raris,   1766,  vol.  v. 

MSm.jt.2Z5  note;   Des  Biaux,  pp.    94,  106,    137,    197,    234, 

ÄM^oric^e»,  vol.vü.p.  143;  Jfm.  392,  vol.  vi.  pp.  167,  318,  449; 

<fejBmwwe,  vol.  ii.  p.  107  note.  ThoTnjBon's  Hist   of  Chemistry, 

**•  Volumes  might  be  written  vol.  i.  p.  195;  QiUrard,  France 

on  the  influence  of  Descartes,  JM.  vol.  üi.  p.  273. 
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of  Eiichelieu  was  so  firmly  establislied,  tliat  it  was  con« 
tinued  withont  the  slightest  difficulty  by  liis  immediate 
saccessor:  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  reverse  it 
antil  tliat  forcible  and  artificial  reaction  wbicli,  iinder 
Lotiis  XIV.,  was  fatal,  for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty.  The  histoiy  of  that  reaction,. 
and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  counter-reaction,  the  French 
Revolution  was  prepared,  will  be  related  in  the  sub- 
seqnent  chapters  of  this  volnme;  at  present  we  will 
resmne  the  thread  of  those  events  which  took  place  in 
France  before  Louis  XIY.  assumed  the  govemment. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  Louis- 
Xin.  also  died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Louis^ 
XrV.,  who  was  then  a  chüd,  and  who  for  many  years 
had  no  influence  in  public  affairs.  During  his  mino- 
pity,  the  govemment  was  administered,  avowedly  by  his- 
mother,  but  in  reality  by  Mazarin :  a  man  who,  though 
in  every  point  inferior  to  Richelieu,  had  imbibed  some- 
thing  of  his  spirit,  and  who,  so  far  as  he  was  able, 
adopted  the  poficy  of  that  great  statesman,  to  whom  he 
owed  his  promotion.^*^  He,  influenced  partly  by  the 
example  of  his  predecessor,  partly  by  his  own  cha- 
racter,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his  age,  showed  no 
desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  disturb  them 
in  any  of  the  rights  they  then  exercised.^^®  His  first 
act  was  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantes ;  ^^^  and,  to- 
wards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  even  allowed  the  Protes- 
tants again  to  hold  those   synods  which  their  own 


2^"  On  the  connexion  between  Sümondif   Hist.    des    FrangaiSf 

Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  see  Sis-  vol.  xxiv.  p.  531.    That  he  did 

ynondif  Hist.  des  FrangaiSt  vol.  not  persecute  the  Protestants  ia 

xxiii.pp.  400,530;  and  a  Gurions,  grudgingly  confessed  in  Feiice'» 

t  hough  perhaps  apocryphal  anec-  Hist.  of  the  Protestants  of  France, 

dote  in    Tallemant  des  Reattx,  p.  292.     See  also  Smedlei/s  Ee- 

Historiettes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231,  232.  formed Religion  in  France,  voLiii. 

In  1636  there  was  noticed  *  1*6-  p.  222. 

tPüite  Union '  between  Eichelieu  ^**  He  confirmed  it  in  July> 

and  Mazarin.     Le   Vassor,  Hist.  1643.       See    Benoist,   Hist.   de 

de  Louis  XIU,  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  VFMt  de  Nantes,  vol.  iii.  appen- 

p.  187.  dix,  p.  3 ;  and  Quick's  St/nodicai» 

"®  *  Mazarin  n'avoit  ni  fana-  in  Gallia,  vol.  i.  p.  ciii. 
tisme    ni     espnt    pers^cuteur,* 
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Tiolence  had  been  the  means  of  intermptiiig.'*'  Be- 
tween  tlie  deathof  Bichelieu  and  the  accession  io 
power  of  Lonis  JLlV.,  tliere  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly 
twenly  years,  dnrmg  wHcli  Mazarin,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  a  few  intervals,  waa  at  tlie  head  of  the  state ; 
and  in  the  whole  of  that  time,  I  haye  fonnd  no  instance 
of  any  Frenchman  being  pnnished  for  his  religion. 
Indeed,  the  new  goyemment,  so  far  from  protecting  the 
chnrch  bj  repressing  heresy,  displayed  that  indif- 
ference  to  ecclesiastical  interests  which  was  now  be- 
ooming  a  settled  TnaTJm  of  French  policy.  Bichelieu, 
as  we  have  abeady  seen,  had  taken  the  bold  step  of 
placing  Protestant»  at  the  head  of  the  royal  armies ; 
aad  this  he  had  done  npon  the  simple  principle,  thät 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  to  employ  for 
the  henefit  of  the  conntry  the  ablest  men  he  can  find^ 
withont  regard  to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which, 
as  he  weU  knew,  no  govemment  has  any  concem.  Bnt 
Lonis  Xm.,  whose  personal  feelings  "were  always  op- 
posed  to  the  enlightened  measnres  of  his  great  minister, 
was  offended  by  this  magnanimous  disregard  of  ancieni 
prejudices ;  his  pieiy  was  shocked  at  ihe  idea  of  Ga- 
tholic  soldiers  being  commanded  by  heretics ;  and,  aa 
we  are  assnred  by  a  well-informed  contemporary,  he 
determined  to  pnt  an  end  to  this  scandal  to  tke  chnrch, 
and,  for  the  futnre,  allow  no  Protestant  to  receive 
the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.***  Whether  the  king,  if 
he  had  lived,  wonld  have  carried  his  point,  is  donbtM ;  *** 
htit  what  is  ccrtain  is,  that,  only  fonr  months  afber  his 

^  In  1659,  there  was  assem-  the  sin  he  had  committed,  that 

Ued  ihe  Synod  of  London,  the  before  his  death  he  intreated  the 

moderator  of  which  Said,  *  It  is  Protestant   marshals  to  change 

now  fifteen  years  since  we  had  a  their  creed :  <I1  ne  vonlut  pas 

national  synod.'     Quiclifs  Syno'  mouiir  sans  avoir  ezhort^  de  Sa 

iicon  m  GaUia,  toL  ii.  p.  517.  propre  bouehe  les  mar^anx  de 

**  Brienne  records  the  deter-  Lei  Force  et  de  Chatillon  k  sefiiire 

nünation  of  the  Hng,  '  que  cette  Catholiques.*     Benoist,  Hut  de 

dignit^  ne  seroit  plns  accordte  ä  VEdit  de  Nantes,  yol.  ii.  p.  612. 

des  Protestans.'    Siemondi,  Hia-  The  same  drcnmstance  is  men- 

Um  des   FrangaiSf  yol.  zxiv.  tioned  by  Le  Vassor,  Hut.  de 

p.  65.  Louie  Xin,   yol.    z.   part   ii» 

^  Ee  was  so  nneasy  abont  p.  785. 
VOL.  n.                                      H 
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death,  this  appointment  of  marslial  was  bestowed  npon 
Tttreime,  the  most  able  of  all  the  Protestant  generals.'** 
And  in  thevery  nezt  jear,  Gassion,  another  Protestant, 
was  raised  to  the  same  dignity;  thus  affbrding  the 
stränge  spectacle  of  the  highest  military  power  in  a 
great  CatibioKc  conntry  wielded  by  two  men  against 
whose  religion  the  chnrch  was  never  weary  of  directing 
her  anathemas.^^^  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin,  on 
mere  gronnds  of  poKtical  expediency,  concluded  an 
intimate  alliance  with  Cromwell ;  an  nsnrper  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  theologians,  was  doomed  to  per- 
dition,  since  he  was  soüed  by  the  triple  cnme  of  rebel- 
lion,  of  heresy,  and  of  regicide.^'^  Finally,  oijie  of  the 
last  acts  of  this  pnpil  of  Bicheliea's  ^^^  was  to  sign  the 
celebrated  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  ecclesias- 
tical  interests  were  serionsly  weakened,  and  great  injnry 
inflicted  on  him  who  was  still  considered  to  bo  the 
head  of  the  chnrch.  *^^ 


*^  Louis  XIII.  died  in  May  (Mrefndon^sHütoftheBebelHon, 

1643,  and  Tnrenne  was  made  pp.  699,  700.       Contemporaiy 

marshal  in  the  September  foUow-  notices  of  this  union  between  the 

inff.  LavalUe^  Eist,  des  Frangaü,  cardinal  and  the  regicide,  'will  be 

Tol.  iü.  pp.  148,  151.  fonnd  in  Mim,  de  Retz,  yoL  i« 

*"  Sismondi  {JERst,  des  Fran-  p.  349;  Mhn.  deMontfflat,  voL  iL 

4!ais,  Yol.  xxiY.  p.  65)  makes  the  p.  478,  voL  üi.  p.  23 ;  Lffttres  de 

appointment  of  Gassion  in  1644;  Patirif  vol.  ii.  pp.  183,  302,  426 ;' 

acoording  to  Montglat  {MSmoires,  Marchandy  Dict.  EtstorimtefToL  ü. 

voL  i.  p.  437)  it  was  at  the  end  p.  56 ;  Mem.  of  Sir  Phuip  War- 

of  1643.    There  are  some  singn-  mckj  p.  377  ;  Harris*s  Idvet  of 

lar  anecdotes  of  Gassion  in  Les  the  Stuarts,  vol.  üi.  p.  393. 

Historiettes    de    TaUemant  des  ^^  De  Eetz  (MSmoireSf  toL  i. 

BiatiXf  yol.  y.  pp.  167*180 ;  and  p.  59),  who  knew  EicheHen,  calls 

an  acoonnt  of  his  death  in  Mim,  Mazarin  '  son  disciple.'     And  at 

de  Mottevüle,  yoI.  ii.  p.  290,  from  p.  65  he  adds, '  comme  il  marchoit 

which  it  appears  that  heremained  snr  les  pas  du  cardinal  de  Kiche- 

«  Protestant  to  the  last.  lieu,  qui  aToit  achev6  de  dStraire 

'*'  The  Pope  especially  was  toutes  les  anciennes  maximes  d)B 

«ffended  by  this  alliance  {Ranke,  l'^tat.'  Gompare  Mhn.  de  Motte- 

die  Päpste,  voL  iii.  p.  158,  com-  ville,  yol.  ii.  p.  18 ;    and  Mhii, 

pared  with  Vaughavis  CrormoeU,  de  laRochefoucatdd,  voL  i.  p.  444. 

vol.  i.  p.  343,  yol.  ii.  p.  124) ;  ^  On  Üie  open  aflfront  to  th^ 

■and,  judging  from  the  language  Pope  by  this  treaty,  see  Ranke, 

of  Olarendon,  the  orthodox  party  die  Päpste,  yoL  iii.  p.  159  :  *  An 

in  England  was  irritated  by  it.  dem  pyrenäischen  Frieden  nahm 
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But,  the  circnmstauce  for  whicli  the  administratioxi 
•of  Mazarin  is  .most  remarkable,  is  the  breakmg  out  of 
t]mt  great  civil  war  called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the 
people  attempted  to  carry  into  politics  the  insnbor- 
4inate  spirit  which  had  ah*eadj  displayed  itself  in 
literatnre  and  in  religion.  Here  we  cannot  £ail  to  note 
the  similarity  between  this  stmggle  and  that  which,  at 
the  same  tiine,  was  taJdng  place  in  England.  It  wonld, 
indeed,  be  far  from  accnrate  to  say  that  the  two  events 
wäre  the  connterpart  of  each  other ;  but  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that  the  analogj  between  them  is  verj  strik- 
ing.  In  both  conntries,  the  civil  war  was  tiie  first 
populär  ezpression  of  what  had  hitherto  been  rather 
-a  specnlative,  and,  so  to  say,  a  Hterary  scepticism.  In 
beul  conntries,  incrednlity  was  followed  by  rebelHon, 
and  the  abasement  of  the  clergy  preceded  the  hnmi- 
Kation  of  the  crown ;  for  Bicheliea  was  to  the  French 
«hnrch  what  Elizabeth  had  been  to  the  EngHsh  chnrch. 
In  both  conntries  there  now  first  arose  that  great  pro- 
diict  of  civilization,  a  free  press,  which  showed  its 
liherty  by  ponring  forth  those  fearless  and  innnmerable 
works  which  mark  the  activity  of  the  age.*^®     In  both 


^  such  nicht  einmal  mehr  einen  And  Omer  Talon,  with  the  in- 

-Bcheinbaren  Antheil:  man  Ter-  dignation  natural  to  a  magis- 

mied    es     seine    Abgeordneten  träte,  mentions,  that  in   1649» 

«oznlassen:  kanm  wmde  seiner  'toutes  sortes  de  libelles  et  de 

noch  darin  gedacht/  The  conse-  dif&mations  se  publioient  haute- 

quences  and  the  meaning  of  all  ment  par  la  ville  sans  pennission 

Öiis  are    well   noticed   by  H.  du  magistxat.'     Mkm»    d!Omßr 

Bänke.  TaUm^  vol.  ü.  p.  466.    For  fur- 

^  'La  presse  jouissait  d'une  ther  eiddence  of  the  great  im- 

enti^re  libert^  pendant  les  trou-  portance  of  the  press  in  France 

bles  de  la  Fronde,  et  le  public  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 

pienait  tm  tel  int^t  aux  debats  Century,  see  Mhn.  de  LeTiet^  vol.  i. 

politiques,  que  les  Pamphlets  se  p.    162 ;    M^.    de  MottemUe^ 

döbitaient  quelquefois  au  nombre  yol.  iii.  pp.  288,  289 ;   Lettree  de 

de  huit  et  Six.  mille  exemplaires.'  Patin,  yoI.  i.  p.  432,  yol.  ii.  p.  617 ; 

Sainte-AulairefHist.  de  la  Fronde,  MonteU,  Hut,  des  dwere  Etate^ 

^oL  i.  p.  299.     Tallemant  des  vol.  vii.  p.  176. 

B^ux,  who  -wrote  immediately  In  England,  the  Long  Farlia- 

after  the  Eronde,  says  {Histori-  ment  succeeded  to  the  licensing 

^ties,  ToL  iv.  p.  74),  *  Durant  la  authority  of  the  Star^chamber 

{"londe,  qu'oin  imprimoit  tout.'  {BlaekeUm^  Contmentariee,  yol. 

h2 
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coüntrieSy  the  stmggle  was  between  retrogression  and 
progress;  between  those  who  clnng  to  tradition,  and 
those  who  longed  for  innoyation ;  while,  in  both,  tke 
contest  assmned  tbe  extemal  form  of  a  war  between. 
king  and  parliament,  tbe  king  being  the  organ  of  the 
past,  the  parliament  the  representative  of  the  present. 
And,  not  to  mention  inferior  similarities,  there  was  one 
other  point  of  Yast  importance  in  which  these  two 
great  events  coincide.    This  is,  that  both  of  them  wer» 
eminently  secxilar,  and  arose  from  the  desire,  not  of 
propagating  religions   opinions,  but  of  secnring  civil 
Hberty.     The  temporal  character  of  the  English  rebel« 
Hon  I  have  already  notieed,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  whoever  haa  stadied  the  evidence  in  its 
original  sources.     In  Erance,  not  only  do  we  find  the- 
same  resnit,  but  we  can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the 
progress.     Li  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry,  and 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Henry  HI.,  the  Frenoh 
civil  wars  were  caused  by  religions  dispates,  and  were 
carried  on  with  the  fervonr  of  a  Crusade.     Early  in 
the  seventeenth  Century,  hostilities  again  broke  out ; 
but  though  the  efforts  of  the  govemment  were  di- 
rected  against  the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because 
they  were  heretics,  but  because  they  were  rebels :  the 
object  being,  not  to  punish  an  opinion,  but  to  control  a 
faction.     This  was  me  ßrat  great  stage  in  the  history 
of  toleration ;   and  it  was  accompHshed,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XMi.     That 
generation  passing  away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age, 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde ;  and  in  this,  which  may  be 
caUed  the  second  stage  of  the  Erench  intellect,  the 

iv.  p.  162) ;   bat  it  is  evident  pp.  iii.  657 ;  Carlylis  CromweU^ 

firom  the  liteiattiTe  of  that  time,  toI.  i*  P*  4 ;   Southetfa  Corrmun^ 

that  for  a   cozusiderable  period  ^ac€  iook,  third  series,  p.  449. 

the  power    was    in  reality  in  See  also  on  this  great  movement 

abevance.   Bothpartiesattacked  of  the  press,  Bateis  Account  of 

each  other  freely  thzongh  the  Ük»   Late    Troublea,  part   i.  p. 

press;    and  it  is  said  tbott  be-  78;  Btdstrod^a  Menwirs,  p.  4; 

tween  the  breaking  ont  of  the  HoweWa  Letters,  p.  354 ;  Hunfa 

civil  war  and  the   restoration,  Hist,of  Newspwpera.yoL  1,1^,  ^5-\ 

there  were  published  firom  80,000  Clarendon^ 8  Hut.  ofthe  Beoeüion, 

to.  50,000  Pamphlets.    Morgan* 9  p.  81 ;  NichoU's  LiU  Anec.  vol.  iv. 

Phoenix  Britanniens^  1731,  4to.  pp.  86,  102. 
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flJteration  was  still  more  remarkable.  For,  in  the  mean 
time,  tlie  principles  of  the  great  soeptical  thinkers, 
from  Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  prodnced  their  na- 
tural &XLit^  and,  becoming  diffdsed  among  the  edncated 
classes,  had  influenced,  as  they  alwa js  will  do,  not  only 
those  by  whom  ihey  were  received,  bnt  also  those  by 
whom  uiej  were  rejected.  Lideed,  a  mere  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  the  most  eminent  men  h^ve  thrown 
doabt  on  the  popnlar  opinions  of  an  age,  can  neyer 
&Ü,  in  Bome  degree,  to  diistnrb  the  convictionB  even  of 
those  bj  whom  the  doabts  are  ridicnled.*^^  In  snch 
casesy  none  are  entirely  safe :  the  firmest  belief  is  apt 
to  become  slighüy  nnsettled ;  those  who  ontwardl^  pre- 
serve  the  appearance  of  orthodozy,  often  unconscioaBlj 
waver ;  thej  cannot  entirely  resist  the  inflnence  of  sn- 
perior  mindis,  nor  can  thej  always  avoid  an  nnwelcome 
snspicion,  that  when  abihiy  is  on  one  side,  and  igno- 
rance  on  the  other,  it  is  barelj  possible  that  the  abiHiy 
maj  be  right,  and  the  ignorance  maj  be  wrong. 

Thns  it  feil  ont  in  I^ance.  In  that  conn^,  as  in 
every  other,  when  theological  convictions  dinunished, 
theolodlcal  animosities  snbsided.  Formerlj  religion  had 
been  üie  canse  of  war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext 
imder  which  it  was  condueted.  Then  there  came  a 
tLme  wlien  it  ceased  to  be  the  canse :  bnt  so  slow  is  the 
progresB  of  socieiy,  that  it  was  still  fonnd  necessary  to 
set  it  np  as  the  pretext. '^^  EinaUy,  there  came  the 
great  days  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  canse 


«  Dngald  Stewart  (Pääw.  of  mark   of  Hylaa   in   Berkd^s 

*he  Mind,  toL  i.  p.  367)  says,  JTor*»,  edit.  1848,  voL  i.  pp.  161, 

'  Nothüig  can  be  more  just  than  162,  first  dialogne. 

tiie  obßeiration    of  Fontenelle,  «"  Compare  Cafifigv^ •'Rvih§- 

that  **  the  number  of  tliose  who  lUu^  toL  i.  p.  298,  with  a  pe- 

beheye  in  a  System  abeady  es-  markable  passage  in  Mhok,  de 

tablished  in  the  World,  does  not,  Bohan,  vot  i.  p.  817;    where 

mtheleast^addtoitscredibility;  Bohan  contrasts   the  reUgious 

but  that  the  nnmber  of  those  wars  he  was  engaged  in  during 

who  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tenden<^  the  adminivtration  of  Eichelie«, 

to  diminisji  it." '    Compare  with  with  those  very  difTerent  wars 

this  Neurman   on  Development,  which  had  been  waged  in  Fiance 

liond.  1846,  p.  81 ;  and  the  re-  a  little  earüer. 
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nor  pretext  ,^^^  and  in  which  there  was  seen,  for  tlie 
first  time  in  France,  an  arduons  struggle  hj  hnmaa 
beings  avowedly  for  htunan  pnrposes:  a  war  waged 
b j  men  wlio  songht,  not  to  enforce  their  opinions,  bnt 
to  increase  their  liberty.  And,  as  if  to  make  this 
cbange  still  more  strildng,  the  most  eminent  leader  of 
the  insni^nts  was  the  Cardinal  de  Betz;  a  man  of 
vast  abüi^,  bnt  whose  oontempt  for  bis  profession  wa» 
notorions,^^^  and  of  wbom  a  great  bistorian  bas  said,. 
*  be  is  tbe  first  bisbop  in  IVance  wbo  carried  on  a  civil 
war  witbout  making  religion  tbe  pretence.'  *^* 

We  bave  tbns  seen  tbat,  dnring  the  seventy  jears 
which  sncceeded  tbe  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  tbe 
Erench  intellect  developed  itself  in  a  manner  remark- 
ably  similar  to  tbat  which  took  place  in  England.  We 
baye  seen  tbat,  in  both  conntries,  tbe  mind,  according 


*••  *  L'esprit  religieux  ne  s'Ä-  mais/     At  p.  48,  '  le  clerg^,  qui- 

tait  mM6  en  auctme  mani^e  aiiz  donne     to^ours   Texem^le    de 

querelies  de  la  Eronde/     Cape-  la   servitude,  la    pröchoit    aux- 

figuef  Tol.  ii.  p.  434.    Lenet,  wbo  autres  sons  le  titre  d'ob^issance.' 

had  great  infiuencewitli-vrhat  was  See  also  the  remark  of  bis  great 

caUä  the  party  of  the  princes,  friend  Joly  (^Mim.  de  Mi/,  p.  209». 

says  that  he  always  avoided  any  edit.  Petitot»   1825);    and  the 

attempt  '  4  faire  aboutir  notre  account  giTen  by  Tallemant  des 

parti  i  ime  guerre  de  religion.'  B^nz,  who  knew  De  Hetz  well, 

MeTJi,  de  Lenet,  yol.  i  p.  619.  and  had  travelled  with  him,  Mia- 

Even  the  people  said  tbat  it  was  toriettes,  yoL  tu.  pp.  18-30.  Th» 

nnimportant  whether  or  not  a  same    tendency    is    illnstrated», 

man  aied  a  Protestant ;  but  that  though  in  a  much  smaller  degree, 

if  he  were  a  partizan  of  Mazarin  by  a  conversation  which  Charles 

he  was  snre  to  be  damned :  *Ils  iL,  when  in  ezile,  held  with  De 

disoient    qu'^tant    mazarin,   il  Betz,  and  which  is  preserved  in 

fSaUoit  qu'il  fdt  damn^.'    Lenet,  Cflarmdon'sHist.oftheBebellion, 

voL  i.  p.  434.  p.  806,  and  is  worth  Consulting 

***  Indeed  he  does  not  conceal  merely  as    an   instance  of  the 

this  eyen  in  bis  memoire.    He  purely  secular  Tiew  that  De  Beta: 

says  (Mkn.  voL  i.  p.  3),  he  had  always  took  of  political  afi&irs. 
'  rAme  peut-6tre  la  moins  eod^        ^"  *  Cet  homme  singulier  est 

ßiastique  qui  f&t  dans  l'univers.'  le  premier  ^y^que  en  France  qui 

At  p.  13,  *le  chagiin  que  ma  ait  fait  tme  guerre  dyile  sans 

profession  ne    laossoit    pas   de  ayoir  la  religion  pour  prötezte.' 

nourrir  toujours  dans  le  fonds  Sude  de  L^xis  XlVt  yi  (Ewwre* 

de  mon  Ame.'   At  p.  21,  'je  hais-  de  Voltaire,  yol.  ziz.  p.  261. 
sois  ma  profession  plus  que  ja-  ' 
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to  ihe  natural  oonditions  of  its  growtli,  first  doubted 
what  it  Lad  long  believed,  and  then  tolerated  what  it 
liad  long  hated.  That  Üas  was  by  no  means  an  ac» 
cidental  or  capricions  combination,  is  evident,  not  only 
firom  general  argxunents,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the 
two  conntries,  but  also  froni  another  circxunstance  of 
great  interest.  This  is,  tbat  the  order  of  events,  and  as 
it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the  same,  not 
onlj-  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  toleration,  bnt  also 
IQ  reference  to  the  increase  of  Hteratare  and  science. 
In  both  conntries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bore 
the  same  ratio  to  the  dechne  of  ecclesiastical  influence, 
althongh  they  manifested  that  ratio  at  different  periods. 
We  had  begnn  to  throw  off  onr  superstitions  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  French  were  able  to  do ;  and  thus, 
being  the  first  in  the  field,  we  anücipated  that  great 
people  in  prodncing  a  secnlar  literatnre.  Whoever  will 
take  the  pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French 
and  EngHsh  minds,  wül  see  that,  in  all  the  most  im- 
portant  departments,  we  were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in 
merit,  but  in  the  order  of  time.  In  prose,  in  poetry, 
and  in  every  brauch  of  intellectoal  excellence,  it  wül 
be  fonnd,  on  comparison,  that  we  wero  before  the 
French  nearly  a  whole  generation ;  and  that,  chrono- 
logically,  the  same  proportion  was  preserved  as  that 
between  Bacon  and  Descartes,  Hooker  and  Pascal, '•* 
Shakespeare  and  Corneille,  Massinger  and  Racine,  Ben 
Jonson  and  Moli^re,  Harvey  and  Pecquet.  These  emi- 
nent men  were  all  justly  celebrated  iq  their  respective 
oountries ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  in- 
Btitute  a  comparison  between  them.  But  what  we  have 
hereto  observe  is,  that  among  those  who  cultivated  the 
flame  department,  the  greatest  Englishman,  in  every 
instance,  preceded  the  greatest  Frenchman  by  many 
years.  The  difierence,  running  as  it  ^oes,  through  aal 
the  leading  topics,  is  far  too  regnlar  to  be  considered 
aoddental.    And  as  few  Englishmen  of  the  present  day 


^  Hooker   and  Pascal  may  dnced ;  for  Bossuet  is  as  inferior 

properly  be  dassed  together,  as  to  Pascal  as  Jeremy  Taylor  is 

the  two  most  sublime  theological  inferior  to  Hooker. 
imters  eitiier  coimtry  has  pro? 
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will  be  so  presmnptaons  aa  to  suppose  tliat  we  possess 
any  native  and  inlierent  snperioriiy  over  the  French, 
it  is  evident  that  tHere  must  be  some  marked  pecn- 
liariiy  in  wbicli  tbe  two  conntries  differed,  and  wHcli 
has  prodnced  this  difference,  not  in  their  knowledge, 
but  in  the  time  at  whicb  tbeir  knowledge  appeared. 
Nor  does  the  discovery  of  this  pecnliariiy  reqnire 
miLch  penetraüon.  For,  notwithstanding  that  the 
French  were  more  tardj  than  the  English,  stUl,  when 
the  deyelopment  had  fairly  begnn,  the  antecedents 
of  its  snccess  were  among  both  people  preciselj  the 
same.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  according  to  the  com- 
monest  principles  of  indnctive  reasoning,  that  the  late- 
nees  of  the  development  must  be  owing  to  the  late- 
ness  of  the  antecedent.  It  is  clear  that  the  French 
knew  less  becanse  they  beheved  more.**^  It  is  clear 
that  their  progress  was  checked  by  the  prevalence  of 
those  feelings  which  are  £aital  to  all  knowledge,  becanse, 
looking  on  antiqmiy  as  the  sole  rec^tacle  of  wisdom, 
they  degrade  the  present  in  order  iSiat  they  may  ex- 
aggerate  the  past :  feelings  which  destroy  the  prospects 
of  man,  stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his  curiosity,  chill  his 
energies,  impair  his  judgment,  and,  nnder  pretence  of 
hxmiblii^  the  pride  of  bis  reason,  seek  to  throw  him 
back  into  that  more  than  midnight  darkness  from  whicli 
his  reason  alone  has  enabled  hirn  to  emerge. 

The  analogy  thns  existing  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, is,  indeed,  very  stnking,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
yet  considered  it,  seems  complete  in  all  its  parts.  To 
snm  up  the  similarlties  in  a  few  words,  it  may  be 
Said,  that  both  conntries  foUowed  the  same  order  of 
deyelopment  in  their  scepticism,  in  their  knowledge, 
in  their  Hteratnre,  and  in  their  toleration.  In  both 
conntries,  there  broke  ont  a  civil  war  at  the  same 
üme,  for  the  same  object»  and,  in  many  respects,  nnder 
the  same  circnmstances.     In  both,  the  insnrgents,  at 

'*'  Oneofthemostremarkable  conyertymomsonyoitceqaireste 

men  they  have  ever  possessed  äd^uTiir. .  .QxuuidleshommeB 

notioes  this  connezion,  which  he  sont  ignorans,  ü  est  ais^  de  tont 

expresses  conversely,  bnt  with  savoir.'    Diacours  en  Sorbonne^ 

eqnal  truth :    <  moins    on  sait^  in   (Euw^  de  Tu/rgot,  vol.  iL 

moins  on  donte ;  moins  on  a  d^  pp.  6^,  70. 
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first  tTiumphaiLt^  were  afberwards  defeated;  and  the 
rebellion  being  put  down,  the  goyenmiezits  of  the  two 
nations  were  mllj  restored  ahnest  atthe  same  xnoxnent : 
in  1660  by  Charles  H. ;  in  1661,  by  Louis  XTV.««»  But 
ihere  the  similarily  stopped.  At  Öiis  point  there  beg^ 
a  marked  divergenoe  between  the  two  countries ; '^^ 
which  continued  to  increase  for  more  than  a  centaiyi 
'cmtil  it  ended  in  England  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
national  prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution  more 
sangoina^,  more  ^mpleto,  and  more  destractive,  thaa 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  difference  between 
the  fortnnes  of  such  great  and  ciyilized  nations  is  so 
remarkable,  that  a  knowledge  of  its  causes  becomes 
essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  European  history, 
and  will  be  found  to  throw  considerable  light  on  other 
«yents  not  immediately  connected  with  it.  Besides 
ihis,  such  an  inquiiy,  independently  of  its  scientifio 
interest,  will  haye  a  high  practical  yalue.  It  will  show, 
what  men  seem  only  recently  to  haye  begun  to  under- 
-stand,  that,  in  poHtics,  no  certain  principles  haying 
yet  been  discoyered,  the  first  conditions  of  success  are 
eompromise,  barter,  ezpediency,  and  concession.  It 
will  show  the  utter  helplessness  eyen  of  the  ablest 
mlers,  when  they  try  to  meet  new  emergendes  by  old 
maxinis.  It  will  show  the  intiniate  connezion  between 
knowledge  and  liberty;  between  an  inoreasing  ciyili* 
zation  and  an  adyancing  democracy.  It  will  show 
that^  for  a  progressiye  nation,  there  is  required  a  pro- 
gressiye  XK>li1y ;  that  within  certain  limits,  innoyation 
is  the  sole  sround  of  securily ;  that  no  institution  can 
withstand  Sae  flux  and  moyements  of  society,  unless  it 
not  only  repairs  its  structure,   but  also  widens  its 

SM  Mazarin,  nntil  his  death  in  directly  after  the  death  of  Ma- 

1661,    ezercistid    complete    an-  zarin,  the  klng  assumed  the  go- 

ihoritj  over  Lotus.  See  SiMe  de  yemment,  is  related  by  Brienne, 

Louis XIV,m(Etwre3 deVoltaire,  who    was    present      Mhn,    de 

ToL  zix.  pp.  318,  819 ;  and  La-  Brienne,  toL  iL  pp.  154-158. 
^ß<UUey  Bist  des  Franfaia,  toL  üi.        **  By  this  I  mean,  that  the 

p.  195 ;  so  that,  as  Montglat  says  divergence  now  first  became  dear 

i^Mim.  ToL  üi.  p.  111), '  On  doit  to  eveiy  observer;  bnt  the  origin 

appelercetemps-Ulecomnience-  of  the  divergence  dates  from  a 

«nent  dn  r^e  de  Lonis  XIV.'  mnch  earlier  period,  as  we  shall 

The  pompoos  manner  in  which,  see  in  the  next  chapter. 
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entarance ;  and  that,  even  in  a  material  pomt  of  Tiew^ 
no  conniay  can  long  remain  eitlier  prosperons  or  safe,. 
lüTdiielL  tiie  people  are  not  gradnally  extending  theür 
power,  enlarging  their  privileges,  and,  so  to  say,  in- 
oorporating  ÜLemselves  with  tlie  fdnctions  of  the  State. 

The  tranqnillity  of  England,  and  lier  freedom  froia 
civil  war,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recognition  of  these 
great  traths  ;^^  while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entadled 
npon  other  conntries  the  most  woM  calamities.  Qa 
ihis  acconnt,  therefore,  if  on  no  other,  it  becomes  in- 
teresting  to  asoertain  how  it  was  that  the  two  nations- 
we  have  been  comparing  shonld,  in  regard  to  these^ 
tmÜis,  have  adopted  views  diametricallj  opposite,  al- 
thongh,  in  other  matters,  their  opinions,  as  we  have 
alreadj  seen,  were  very  similar.  Or,  to  state  the  qnes- 
tion  in  other  words,  we  haye  to  inqnire  how  it  was  that 
the  French,  afber  pnrsning  precisely  the  same  conrse- 
as  the  English,  in  Üieir  knowledge,  in  their  scepticism, 
and  in  their  toleration,  shonld  have  stopped  short  in 
their  politics ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  whioh  had 
effected  such  great  things,  shonld,  neyertheless,  have 
been  so  nnprepared  for  Hberiy,  that,  in  spite  of  th& 
heroic  efforts  of  the  Fronde,  they  not  only  feU  nnder 
the  despotism  of  Lonis  XIV.,  bnt  never  cared  to  resist 
it;  and,  at  length,  becoming  slayes  in  their  sonls  as 
weU  as  in  their  bodies,  they  grew  prond  of  a  condition 
whioh  the  meanest  Englishman  wonld  have  spnmed  a& 
an  intolerable  bondage. 

The  canse  of  this  difference  is  to  be  songht  in  the- 
existence  of  that  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  cLanger- 
ons  and  yet  so  plansible,  that  it  forms  the  most  serions- 
obstacle  with  which  advancing  civilization  has  to  con* 
tend.  This,  which  may  tmly  be  called  an  evil  spirit, 
has  always  been  £eir  stronger  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  among  the  French,  it  continnes,  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  prodnce  the  most  mischieyons 

*'*  That  Ib  to  say,  their  prac-  innovation  will  be  the  last,  and 

tical  recognition ;   theoretically,  enticing  men  into  refbrm  nnder 

thej  are  still  denied  by  innnmer-  the  pretezt  that  by  each  change 

ablie  politicsians,  who,  neverthe-  they  are  retnming  to  the  spirit 

less,  assist  in  carrying  them  into  of  the  ancient  British  constita- 

effoct,  fondly  hoping  that  each  tion. 
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resnlts.  It  is,  as  I  shall  liereafter  point  out^  inti* 
maiely  coimected  müh.  that  loye  of  centralizatioii  wbick 
appears  in  the  nLaohiiieTy  of  üheir  goyermuent,  and  in 
ihe  spirii  of  their  literatore.  It  is  this  whicli  indaceEk> 
them  to  retain  restricidons  hj  whicIi  their  trade  liaa 
long  been  tronbled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies  whiclv 
in  onr  country,  a  freer  System  has  effectnally  destroyed. 
It  is  this  whicIi  canses  them  to  interfere  mth  the- 
natural  relation  between  prodncers  and  consomers ;  to 
force  into  existence  mannfactnres  which  otlierwise^ 
wonld  never  arise,  and  whicli,  for  that  very  reason,  are- 
not  reqnired ;  to  distnrb  the  ordinary  march.  of  in- 
dnstry,  and,  nnder  pretence  of  protectmg  their  nativo 
labonrers,  diminish  the  prodnce  of  labonr  by  diverting 
it  from  those  profitable  Channels  into  which.  its  own 
instinctB  always  compel  it  to  flow. 

When  the  protecifve  prmciple  is  carried  into  trade, 
these  are  its  inevitable  resnlts.  Wben  it  is  carried  into 
poHtics,  Üiere  is  formed  what  is  called  a  patemal  go- 
vemment,  in  whicli  snpreme  power  is  vested  in  the 
Bovereign,  or  in  a  few  privüeged  classes.  When  it  is 
carried  into  theology,  it  produces  a  powerfnl  chnrch^ 
and  a  nnmerons  clergy,  who  are  snpposed  to  be  the  ne- 
cessary  goardians  of  religion,  and  every  Opposition  to 
whom  is  resented  as  an  insnlt  to  the  pnblic  morals. 
These  are  the  marks  by  which  protection  may  be  recog- 
nized  ^  and  &om  a  Tery  early  period  they  haVe  displayed 
themselves  in  France  mnch  more  clearly  than  in  England» 
Withont  pretending  to  discover  their  precise  origin,  I 
wiQ,  in  the  next  chapter,  endeavonr  to  trace  them  back 
to  a  time  snfficiently  remote  to  explain  some  of  the  dis- 
crepancies  which,  in  this  respect  existed  between  the 
two  conntries.  

Note  top.  93.  Desoartes  died  in  Sweden  on  a  risit  to  Christina; 
80  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  Bnt  tibi» 
does  not  affect  the  argument ;  becanse  the  works  of  Descartes,  being 
eagerly  read  in  Rrance,  and  not  being  prohibited,  we  rnnst  suppose 
that  his  person  wonld  have  been  safe,  had  he  remained  in  his  own 
coxmtry.  To  bnm  a  heretic  is  a  more  decisive  step  than  to  snppress 
a  book ;  and  as  the  French  clergy  were  not  streng  enough  to  eflfect 
the  latter,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  conld  have  acoomplished  the 
former. 
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CISTOBT  OF  THB  FROTBCmVE  SFIBIT,  AND    OOHPABISOir  OF   TT  JX 

FRAMGB  AND  ENGLAND. 

When,  towards  tlie  end  of  the  fifbh  centaiy,  the  Boman 
empire  was  broken  np,  ühere  followed,  as  is  well  known, 
&  long  period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  which  eyen 
the  ablest  minds  were  immersed  in  the  grossest  super- 
stitions.  During  these,  which  are  rightly  called  the 
Dark  Ages,  the  clei^  were  snpreme :  thej  mied  the 
•consciences  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  and  they 
were  respected  as  men  of  yast  leaming,  becanse  thej 
vslone  were  able  to  read  and  write ;  becanse  they  were 
the  sole  depositaries  of  those  idle  conceits  of  which 
Enropean  science  then  consisted;  and  becanse  they 
preseryed  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  the  liyes  of  the 
fftthers,  £rom  wluch,  as  it  was  belieyed,  the  teachings  of 
dlyine  wisdom  might  easüy  be  gathered. 

Snch  was  the  degradation  of  the  Enropean  intellect 
for  abont  &7e  hnndred  years,  dnring  which  the  crednHiy 
of  men  reached  a  height  nnparaUeled  in  the  annals  of 
ignorance.  Bnt  at  length  the  hnman  reason,  that  diyine 
spark  which  eyen  the  most  cormpt  society  is  nnable  to 
extingnish,  began  to  display  its  power,  and  disperse  the 
mists  by  which  it  was  snrronnded.  Varions  circum- 
stances,  which  it  wonld  be  tedions  here  to  discnss, 
cansed  this  dispersion  to  take  place  at  different  times  in 
düSerent  connlaies.  Howeyer,  speaking  generally,  we 
may  say  that  it  occnrred  in  the  tenth  and  eleyenth  cen- 
tnries,  and  that  by  the  twelfbh  centnry  there  was  no 
nation  now  called  ciyilized,  npon  whom  the  light  had 
not  begnn  to  dawn. 

It  is  &om  this  point  that  the  first  great  diyergence 
between  the  European  nations  took  its  <rise.    Before  thia 
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tiiiie  their  snperstition  was  so  great.and  umyersal,  that 
it  wonld  avail  little  to  measnre  the  deeree  of  their  re- 
latiYe  darkness.  Indeed,  so  low  bad  mej  falleii,  thai^ 
dnring  the  earlier  period,  the  authorily  of  the  clergj 
was  in  maziy  respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  bar- 
lier  between  tbe  people  and  Üheir  rolers,  and  as  snpply- 
ing  tbe  sole  instance  of  a  class  tbat  even  made  an  ap- 
proacb  to  intellectnal  pnrsnits.  Bnt  wben  tbe  great 
morement  took  place,  wben  tbe  bnman  reason  began  ta 
rebel,  tbe  position  of  tbe  clergy  was  snddenly  cbanged. 
Tbey  bad  been  friendly  to  reasoning  as  long  as  tbe  rea- 
soning  was  on  tbeir  side.^  Wbile  tbey  were  tbe  onlj 
gnar£ans  of  knowledge,  tbey  were  eager  to  promote  its 
interests.  Now,  bowever,  it  was  Mling  £rom  tbeir 
bands :  it  was  becoming  possessed  by  lajmen :  it  was 
growiag  dangerons :  it  mnst  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
dimensions.  Tben  it  was  tbat  tbere  first  became  general 
the  inqnisitions,  tbe  imprisomnents,  tbe  tortnrings,  tbe 
bnmings,  and  all  tbe  otber  contriTances  by  wbicb  tbe 
cbnrcb  vainly  endeayonred  to  stem  tbe  tLde  tbat  bad 
tomed  against;  ber.^   From  tbat  moment  tbere  bas  been 


*  '  Tonte  inflnence  qn'on  ac-  TÜe,  Is  foi  trop  ayeiigle,  pour  qne 

cordait  k  la  science  ne  pouTait»  les  qaestions  qui  ayoient  si  long- 

danB  les  premiers  temps,  qn'6fare  temps  eixercölasnbtilit^  desOxecs 

&Yoiable  an  cleig6.'    Meyer ^  htr  fiissent  senlement  comprises  par 

stxbd.  Judic.  vol.  i.  p.  498.  les  Latdns/    As  knowledge  ad- 

'  Eorly  in  Üie  eleyenth  cen-  yanced,  the  Opposition  between 

toiy  the  clergy  first  began  87s-  inqniiy  and  beuef  became  more 

tematically  to  repress  indepen-  marked:  the  chnrch  redonbled 

dent  inqniries  by  pnnishing  men  her  ejBTorts,  and  at  the  end  of  the 

▼hoattemptedtothinkfor  them-  twelfth  centory  the  popes  first 

selyes.   Goisv^q  SiaTnondi^ERaU  formally  callea  on  the  secular 

^^anfai8,yol.  iy.pp.l45, 146;  power  to  pnnish  heretics;  and 

Neander's  Bist,  of  tne  Church,  the    earliest    Constitution    ad- 

ToL  yi  pp.  365,  366;  I^eseotfa  dressed  <  in(}ni8itoribns  hseieticffi 

Mrt,  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeUa^  prayitatis '  is  one  by  Alezander 

toL  i  p.  261  note.    Before  this,  IV.    Meyer,  Inet  Jud,  vol.  ii. 

SQchapolicy,  as  Sismondi  justly  pp.  554,  556.    See  also  on  this 

obseryeSfWasnotreqniredi'Pen-  moyement»    JJorenUf    Riet,    de 

tat  plnsienrs    si^es,  T^lise  ^/?tsrmn^ion,yol.i.p.  125,yol.iy. 

n'ayoit  M  tronbl^  par  ancune  p.  284.   In  1222  a  synod  assem* 

W^e;   rignorance  ötoit  trop  bledat  Oxford  caused  an  apostat» 

oompl^ta  \a  sonmission  trop  ser-  to  be  bnmed ;   and  this,  says 
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4U1  xmceasing  stmggle  between  these  two  great  partieSy 
— ^the  adyocates  of  inquirj,  and  the  advocates  of  belief: 
A  stmggle  wbicli,  boweyer  it  may  be  disgxdsed,  aad 
tuider  wbateyer  forme  it  may  appear,  is  at  bottom 
always  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests 
of  reason  and  faitL,  of  sceptism  and  crednlity,  of  pro- 
gress  and  reaction,  of  tbose  wbo  hope  for  the  futnrey 
and  of  those  wbo  cliog  to  tbe  past. 

Tbis,  tben,  is  tbe  great  starting  point  of  modern  civi- 
lization.  Yrom.  tbe  moment  that  reason  began,  bow- 
eyer  faintly,  to  assert  its  snpremacy,  tbe  improyement 
of  eyerj  people  bas  depended  npon  tbeir  obedience  to 
its  dictat^,  and  npon  tbe  snccess  mtb  wbicb  tbey  bave 
rednced  to  its  Standard  tbe  wbole  of  tbeir  actions.  To 
xinderstand,  tberefore,  tbe  original  diyergence  of  France 
and  England,  we  mnst  seek  it  in  tbe  circomstances 
tbat  took  place  wben  tbis,  wbicb  may  be  caUed  tbe 
great  rebellion  of  tbe  intellect,  was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  witb  a  yiew  to  sncb  inqniry,  we  ezamine  tbe 
bistorj  of  Enrope,  we  sball  find  tbat  just  at  tbis  period 
tbere  spnmg  up  tbe  feudal  System :  a  yast  scbeme  of 
polity,  wbicb,  clumsy  and  imperfect  as  it  was,  supplied 
many  of  tbe  wants  of  tbe  rüde  people  among  wbom  it 
arose.'    Tbe  connexion  between  it  and  tbe  decline  of 


L]iigaid(jEß8^.  ofEngland,Y6L  iL  tbis,  danB  une  dmrte  de  Charles 

p.  148), '  is,  I  believe,  the  first  le  Gros  en  884/    This  is  a  qaes- 

'instance  of  capital  pnnishment  tionmorecurioTisthaiiiinportant; 

in  England  on  the  ground   of  since  whaterer  the  origin  of  the 

religion. '      Compare     Wrighfs  word  maj  be,  it  is  certain  that 

Biog,  Brii,  IM,  toL  ii.  p.  444.  the  thing  did  nOt,  and  couM  not> 

'  Sir   F.    Palgrave  {English  exist  before  the  tentJi  centmy  at 

Com/moTWoealihf  toL  ii.  p.  ocvL)  the  earliest  :  inasmndi  as  tbe 

says,  '  it  is  generallj  admitted,  extreme  disoiganisationof sodely 

by  the  best  anthorities,  that  from  rendered  so  coerciTe  an  initita- 

abont  the  eleventh  centmy  bene-  tion  impossible.    M.  Ghiizot,  in 

fices  acquired  the  name  of  fiefs  or  another  work  (Essais  sur  rSist, 

feuds ;'  and  Bobertson  {State  of  de  France^  p.  239),  rightly  says, 

■ßt^op0,noteTiii.in7r<?rA;«,p.393)  'Au  X*  si^e    senlement,  le« 

supposes  that  the  word  fiudum  rapports  et  les  pouToirs  sociaTiz 

does  not  occnr  before  1008.  Bnt  acqnirent  qndqne  fixit^'     See 

accordingto  M.  Qjnzx>t{Civüisar  also  his  OivUisatUm  en  Ewrope^ 

4ian  en  France,  vol.  üi.  p.  238),  p.  90. 

ü  apparait,  pour  la  premiöre 
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the  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  yery  obvions.  For  the  feudal 
«jstem  was  the  first  great  secnlar  plan  that  had  been 
^eeen  in  Enrope  since  tibe  fonnation  of  the  civil  law :  it 
was  the  flrst  comprehensive  attempt  which  had  been 
loOLade,  dming  more  than  four  hnndred  years,  to  organize 
•sociely  according  to  temporal,  not  according  to  spiritnal 
•circnnistances,  the  basis  of  the  whole  arrangement  being 
merely  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  Performance  of 
<5ertam  miHtary  and  pecimiary  Services.* 

This  was,  no  donbt,  a  great  step  in  Enropean  ciTÜiza- 
üon,  becanse  it  set  the  first  ezample  of  a  large  public 
polity  in  which  the  spiritnal  classes  as  snch  had  no  re- 
<M>gnized  place  ;^  and  hence  there  foUowed  that  stmggle 
between  fendality  and  the  chnrch,  which  has  been  ob- 
-served  by  scTeral  writers,  bnt  the  origin  of  which  has 
'been  strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have 
now  to  notice  is,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal 
•System,  the  spirit  of  protection,  far  from  being  destroyed, 
w^s  probably  not  eyen  weakened,  bnt  only  assnmed  a 
new  form.     Instead  of  being  spiritnal,  it  became  tem- 

*  *  La  teire  est  tout  dans  ce  to  performing  semces  no  separa- 
«ystöme.  .  .  .  Le  Systeme  f^odal  tion  of  classes  was  admitted. 
^eet  coznme  nne  religion  de  la  *  After  the  feudal  polity  became 
tezre.'     Origines  du  Droit,    in  established,  we  do  not  find  that 

'  (Euvrea  deMichelet,  toI.  ii.  p.  302.  thare  was  anj  dispensation  for  ec- 

'Le  caract^re  de   la   fSodalit^  desiastical  fiefs.'    Hallam'sSkm' 

c'itait  la    pr^ominance  de  la  plemental  Notes,  p.  120 ;  and  n>r 

4cialiU  snr  m  personnaUtS,  de  la  fartherproof  of  theloss  of  the  old 

vterre  snr  Thomme.'     Eschbaoh,  priTÜeges,  compare  Groa^s  Müir 

Etüde  du  Droit,  p.  256.  tart/Antiqtäties,  toL  i.p^.  5,  64 : 

*  AoGoiding  to  the  social  and  Meyer,  Jnstit,  Judie.  YOiA.'p,  257; 
political  arrangements  from  the  Turner' e  Biet,  of  England,  yoIAy, 
fonrth  to  the  tenth  centnxy,  the  p.  462;  axidMabli/'ß  Obaervations^ 
'dei^  were  so  eminently  a  dass  toL  i.  pp.  434,  435 :  so  that»  as 
iffiart,  that  they  were  freed  from  this  writer  sajs,  p.  215, '  Chaqne 
*  bnrdens  of  the  State/  and  were  seigneur  Mo  ayait  gagnö  per- 
not  o1:diged  to  ^igage  in  militarj  sonnellement  k  la  r^yolution  qoi 
«ervices  nnless  Üiey  thought  forma  le  gonvemement  f^odal; 
^per  to  do  so.  See  Neandet'a  mais  les  öydques  et  les  abb^,  en 
£Rii.oftheChwreh,yQLm.,i^.lQ6,  devenant  souyerains  dans  lenrs 
ToL  V.  pp.  133,  140;  and  Petrins  terres,  pezdirent  au  eontraire 
Eßdeeiast  ÄrcMt.  p.  382.  But  beanooup  de  lenr  poayoir  et  d» 
imder  the  feudal  System  this  un-  leur  dignitd.' 

mnnity  was  lost ;  and  in  regard 
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poraL  Instead  of  men  looking  up  to  the  chnrch,  thejr 
looked  np  to  the  nobles.  For,  as  a  necessaiy  conse* 
quenoe  of  tbis  yast  moyement,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it^ 
tiie  great  possessors  of  land  wäre  now  being  organized 
into  an  bereditary  aristocracy.®  In  tbe  tentb  oentarj, 
we  find  tbe  first  snmames  ?  hj  tbe  eleventb  Century 
most  of  tbe  great  offices  bad  become  bereditary  in  the 
leading  fiunilies :®  and  in  tbe  twelfkb  centoiy  armorial 
bearings  wäre  inyented,  as  well  as  otber  beraldic  deyices,. 
wbicb  long  nonrisbed  tbe  conceit  of  tbe  nobles,  and 
were  valned  by  tbeir  descendants  as  marks  of  tbat  sw^ 
periority  of  YÄrÜk  to  wbicb,  dnring  many  ages,  all  otber 
snperiority  was  considered  snbordinate.^ 

Sncb  was  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  European  aristocracy, 
in  tbe  sense  in  wbicb  tbat  word  is  conunonly  nsed« 
Witb  tbe  consolidation  of  its  power,  feudaLLty  was  made,. 
in  reference  to  tbe  Organization  of  society,  tbe  snccessor 
of  tbe  obnrcb  ;^^  and  tbe  nobles,  becoming  bereditary, 

*  The  great  change  of  tuming  names  being  part  of  a  large  social 

life-posfiessions  of  luid  into  here-  movement,  can  nnder  no  circnm- 

ditarj  possesaions,  began  late  in  stances  be  ascribed  to  a  Single 

the  ninth  centuy,  being  initiated  event. 

in  France  hj  a  capitulaiy  of  '  On  this  prooessfromtheend- 
Charles  the  &ld,  in  877.  See  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth 
JUen  on  the  Prerogaiive,v,  210;  centuiy,  compare  Hällam*8  Sup^ 
8penc^s  Origin  of  the  Lowe  of  plemental  Notes,  "pp,  97,  9S;  DaU 
Ev/rope,  pp.  282,  301;  Meyer,  rympl^eBMt.ofFeudcdProperty^ 
Jnstit,  Juatciairee,  toL  i.  p.  206.  p.  21 ;  KUmrath,  Rist,  du  Droit, 

'  That  snmames  first  arose  in  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

the  tenth  Century  is  stated  by  *  As  to  the  origin  of  armorial 

the  most  oompetent  authorities.  bearings,  which  cannot  be  traoed 

See  Qiemondi,  Etet  de  Frangais,  higher  than  the  twelfbh  Century^ 

Tol.  iii.  pp.  452-455 ;  HaUarrCe  see  HaUaTtie  Middle  Jffes,  toL  i. 

MiddleAgee,  toL  i.  p.  138;  Movi"  pp.  138,  139 ;  Ledwich,  Jntiquü 

teü.  Biet,  des  divers  Etats,  Tol,  iii.  ties  of  Irdamd,  p]p.   231,  232  ^ 

p.  268;  Petrins  Ecdesiast.Jrchit,  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Eyores  de 

pp.  277,  342.    Koch  {Tableau  Mehelet,  yoL  ii,  ]^.  SS2, 

des  BholuHons,  yol.  L  p.  138)  **    For,asLerminiasa7s(PAi> 

erroneonsly  says,  *  c'est  pareille-  los»  du  Droit,  toI.  i.  p.  17),  *Uk 

ment  anx  croi^des  qne  rEurope  loi  f6odale  n'est  antre  chose  qne 

doit  l'usage  des  sumoms  de  &-  la  terre  üLesv^  k  la  souveraine^.' 

mille ;'  a  donble  mistake,  both  On  the  dedine  of  the  chnrch  in 

88  to  the  date  and  the  canse,  conseqnence   of    the   increased: 

■inoe  the  introdnction    of  snr-  feudal    and   secular    spirit,  se» 
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gradnallj  displaced  in  govermnent,  and  in  tlio  general 
fanctions  of  antihority,  tlie  clergj,  among  whom  the 
opposite  principle  of  celibacy  was  now  firmlj  esta- 
blished.^^  It  is,  iherefore,  eviaent,  that  an  inqniiy  into 
the  origin  of  tiie  modern  protective  spirit  does,  in  a 
great  measnre,  resolve  itself  into  an  inqniiy  into  the 
origin  of  the  aristocratic  power ;  since  that  power  was 
the  ezponent,  and,  as  it  were,  the  coyer  nnder  which  the 
spirit  displayed  itself.  This,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
is  likewise  connected  with  the  great  reHgions  rebellion 
of  the  sixteenth  Century ;  the  snccess  of  which  mainly 
depended  on  the  weakness  of  the  protective  principle 
that  opposed  it.  Bat,  reserving  tiiis  for  fiitnre  con- 
Bideration,  I  will  now  endeavonr  to  trace  a  few  of  the 
circnmstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more  power 
in  France  than  in  England,  and  thns  accnstomed  the 
French  to  a  closer  and  more  constant  obedience,  and 
infd^ed  into  them  a  more  reverential  spirit  than  that 
which  was  nsnal  in  onr  conntry. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centanr,  and 
thereforewhile  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  processof  form- 
ation,  England  was  conqnered  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  natnrally  introdnced  the  poliiy  existing  in  his  own 
oonntry.^^    Bnt,  in  his  hands,  it  nnderwent  a  modifica- 

SisTtumdi,   Hut.  des    FrangaiSf  specnlatlTe  doctrine,  constanüj 

Tol.  iii.  p.  440,  vol.  iv.  p.  88.    In  (usobeyed.    See  Neander's  Eist, 

onr  own  conntry,  one  fact  may  ofthe  Ckurch,  vol.  vi.  pp.  52,  61, 

be  mentioned  illustrative  of  the  62,  72,  93,  94  note,  voL  vü.  pp. 

earliestencroachmentsoflaymen:  127-131;  MoshemCaEcdea.Hiit^ 

namely,  that,  before  the  twelfth  vol.  i  pp.  248,  249 ;  Eodetton*» 

centoiy,  we  find  no  instance  in  Enalüh  Jnti^,  p.  95. 

Gngland  of  the  great  seal  being  "  Where  it  was  particnlarly 

entmsted  '  to  the  keeping  of  a  flonrishing :  '  la  f 6odalit6  fiit  or 

layman.'  CampbeU^s  C^anceUorB,  ganis^  en  Normandie  plns  forte 

▼ol  i.  p.  61.  ment  et  plns  Eyst^matiqnement 

^'  Celibacy,  on  acoonnt  of  its  qne  partont  ailienrs  en  France.* 

supposed  ascetic  tendency,  was  KUmarath,  Travanx  mir  V Hut,  du 

advocated  and  in  some  conntries  Droitt  vol.  i.  p.  180.    The  '  con- 

was  enforced,  at  an  early  period ;  tnme  de  Normandie '  was,  at  a 

but  the  first  general  and  decisive  much  later  period,  only  to  be 

moTement  in  its  &vonr  was  in  fonnd  in  the  old   'grand  cou- 

the  middle  of  the  ^eleventh  cen-  tmnier.'  Klimrath,  vol.  ii.  p.  160. 

tvy,  be£(ne  which  time  it  was  a  On  the  peculiar  tenacity  with 

VOL.  U.  I 
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tion  Bnitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in  wliicli  he  was 
placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  conntiy,  tlie  general  of 
a  Bucoesrfol  army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries,»»  wM 
able  to  dispense  mth  some  of  tbose  fendal  usages  whicb 
were  cnstomary  in  France.  Tbe  great  Norman  lords, 
tbrown  as  strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popnla- 
tion,  were  glad  to  accept  estates  from  the  crown  on 
ahnest  any  terms  that  wonld  goarantee  their  own  se- 
cmity,  Of  this,  Wilham  naturally  availed  himself.  For, 
bj  granting  baronies  on  conditions  favoiirable  to  the 
crown,  he  preyented  the  barons^^  from  possessing  that 
power  which  they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  bnt 
ibr  this,  they  would  have  exercised  in  England*  The 
result  was,  that  the  most  powerfol  of  onr  nobles  became 
amenable  to  the  law,  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  anthority 
of  the  king.^^  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  was  this  car- 
ried,  that  William,  shortly  before  his  death,  obliged  all 
the  landowners  to  render  their  fealty  to  him ;  thns  en- 
lirely  neglecting  that  pecnliarity  of  fendalism,  according 
to  which  each  yassal  was  separately  dependent  on  his 
own  lord.^® 

Bnt  in  France,  the  course  of  affairs  was  very  different. 
In  that  conntry  the  great  nobles  held  their  lands,  not 


which  the  Nonnans  düng  to  it,  nom  fat  commnii  originairement 

866  Lettres  cPJffuesseau,  vol.  ii.  k  Ums  les  Tassanz  imm^ats  de 

pp.  225,    226 :    '  aoooatainäs   k  la  couroime,  li^s  au  roi  per  ser- 

respecter  leur  contome  comme  vüium  mäitare,  par  le  serrice  de 

r^vangile.'  cheyalier.'    Essais,  p.  265. 

"  MiUis  Eist   of  CMvcdry,  "  Meyer,  InsHt.  Judic.  voL  i. 

vol.  i.  p.  387;  Twner^s  Eist,  of  p.242;  Turnet' s Eist  ofEtifftand, 

England,  vol.  ii.  p.  390,  vol.  iv.  vol.  üi.  p.  220.   The  same  policy 

p.  76.     Mercenary  troops  were  of  reducing  the  nobles  was  fol- 

also  employed  bj  his  inunediate  lowed  up  by  Henry  II.,  who  de- 

snccessors.       Gros^s     Military  stroyed    the    baronial    Castles. 

Jntiq.  vol.  i.  p.  55.                ^  Turner,  vol.  iv.  p.  223.      Com- 

'^  On  the  different  meanings  pareZiTz^ar^f,  vol.  i.pp.  315,  371. 

attached  to  the  word   '  baron,'  '"  '  Deinde     ooepit     homagia 

comj^eKlimrath,  Eist,  du  Droit,  hominnm  totius  Angliffi,  et  jura- 

vol.  li.  p.  40,  with  Meyer,  Instit»  mentnm  fidelitatis  cujuscumque 

Jtidioiaires,  vol.  i.  p.  105.    Bnt  essent     feodi     vel    tenementi,' 

M.  G^uzot  says,  what  seems  most  Matthisi  Westmonast,  Fkres  Eis- 

likely,  *  il  est  probable  que  c^  toriarum,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
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ßo  mncli  by  grant,  as  by  prescription.i^  A  cbaraoter  of 
antiquity  was  tliiis  thrown  over  their  rights ;  which, 
when  added  to  the  weakness  of  tbe  crown,  enabled 
thein  to  exercise  on  their  own  estates,  all  the  jßinctions 
of  independent  sovereigns.^®  Even  wben  tbey  received 
their  first  great  check,  nnder  Philip  Augustn8,^*they, 
in  Mb  reign,  and  indeed  long  afber,  wielded  a  power 
quite  unknown  in  England.  Thns,  to  give  only  two 
instances :  the  right  of  coining  money,  which  has  always 
been  regarded  as  an  attribnte  of  sovereignty,  was  never 
allowed  in  England,  even  to  the  greatest  nobles.*^  Bnt 
in  France  it  was  ezercised  by  many  persona  indepen- 
dently  of  the  crown,  and  was  not  abrogated  nntil  the 
sixteenth  Century.*^  A  similar  remark  holds  good  of 
what  was  caUed  the  right  of  private  war ;  by  v&tae  of 
which  the  nobles  were  aUowed  to  attack  each  other,  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  conntry  with  the  prosecntion 
of  their  private  feuds.  In  England  the  aristocracy  were 
never  streng  enough  to  have  this  admitted  as  a  right,** 
thongh  they  too  often  exercised  it  as  a  practice.  Bnt  in 
France  it  became  a  part  of  the  established  law ;  it  was 


"  See  some  good  remarks  on  Chiizotf   Oivilisation  en  France, 

this  differencebetween  the  French  vol.  iv.  pp.  134,  136;  Coiirson, 

luid  English  nobles,  in  HallaTii^s  Hist.  des  Peuples  BrStoTia,  Paris, 

Middle  Äges,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  1846,  vol.  ii.  5. 350. 

Mably(065ert;a^w«,vol.i.  p.  60)  ^  *No  snbjects  ever  enjoyed 

flays :  '  en  eflfet,  on  n^Hgea,  snr  the  right  of   coining  silver  in 

la  £11  de  la  premi^re  race,  de  England  withont  the  royal  stamp 

conserver  les  titres  primordianx  and  snperintendence ;  a  remark- 

de  ses  possessions.'     As  to  the  able  proof  of  the  restraint  in 

old  customary  French  law  of  pre-  which  the  fendal  aristocracy  was 

scription,  see  Criraud,  Pricis  de  always  held   in    this    conntry.' 

f  Anden  Droit,  pp.  79,  80.  HaUam*s  Middle  AgeSy  vol.  i  p. 

"  Mably,     Observations    sur  lö4. 

^Hist  de  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  70,  **  Broitgham*8    Polit.    PhHoa 

162,  178.  1849,  voL  i.  p.  446.    In  addition 

"  On  the  policy  of  Philip  Au-  to  the  evidence  there  given  on  the 

gostus  in  regard  to  the  nobles,  right  of  coinage,  see  Mahles  Ob- 

See  Mably,   Observationen  vol.  i.  servations,  voL  i.  p.  424,  vol.  iL 

p.  246 ;    Lerminier,    Philos,  du  pp.  296,  297  ;  and  TumeT's  Nor- 

J^foit,  vol.  i.   p.  266 ;   Boulain-  mandy,  vol.  ii.  p.  261. 

vüliers,  Hist,  de  VÄncien  Gou-  ^  Sallam's  SttpplementalNote^t 

vememmt,  voL  iii.  pp.  147-160 ;  pp.  304,  306. 

I  2 
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incorporated  into  the  tezt^books  of  fendalism,  and  it  i» 
distinötly  recognized  by  Lords  IX.  and  Philip  the  Fair, 
— imo  kmgs  of  considerable  energy,  who  did  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  cnrtail  ihe  enormons  auihority  of  the 
nobles.** 

Out  of  this  difference  between  the  aristocratic  power 
of  France  and  England,  there  followed  many  conse- 
qnences  of  great  importance.  In  onr  conntiy  the  nobles, 
being  too  feeble  to  contend  with  the  crown,  were  com- 
pelled,  in  self-defence,  to  aUy  themselves  with  the  peo- 
ple.**  Abont  a  htuidred  years  after  the  Conqnest,  the 
Normans  and  Saxons  amialgamated ;  and  both  pajrties 
nnited  against  the  king  in  order  to  uphold  their  common 
rights.**^  The  Magna  Charta,  which  John  was  forced  to^ 


^    'Saint-Lonis    consacra    le  with  Brougham^s  Polit.  PhÜM, 

droit  de  gaerre.  .  .  .  Philippe  le  vol.  i.  p.  339,  toI.  iü.  p.  222. 

Bei,  qni  Toulut  Tabolir,  finit  par  In  regord  to  the  general  ques- 

le    retablir.'      MonÜosier,     Mo-  tion  of  the  aTnalgamation  of  races, . 

narchie  Fran^aise,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  we  have  three  distinct  kinds  of 

202:  see  also  pp.  434,  435,  and  evidence: 

Tol.ii.pp.  435,  436.    Mably(Od-  Ist.  Towards  the  end  of  the 

servations,  voL  ii.  p.  338)  men-  twelfth  centuiy,  a  new  langoage 

tions   '  lettres-patentes  de  Phi-  began  to  be  formed  by  blending 

lippe-de-Valois  dn  8  f^viier  1330,  Norman  with  Saxon ;  andEnglish 

)K>iir  permettre   dans  le  duch^  literatnre,    properly    so    c&U.ed, 

d' Aquitaine  les  gaerres  piiv^s,'  dates  &om  the  commencement 

&c. ;   and  he  adds,  '  le  9  ayril  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.    Com- 

1353  le  roi  Jean  renonvelle  Tor-  pare  Madden*a  Prefaee  to  Laya- 

donnance  de  S.  Louis,  nomm^e  mcm^  1847,'  vol.  i.  pp.  xz.  xzi.,. 

la  quarantaine  du  roi,  touchant  with  Turnei^B  Htst  of  England, 

les  guerres  priv^.*  vol.  viii.  pp.  214,  217,  436,  437. 

**  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (in  his  2nd.  We    have    the    specific 

Bise  and  Progress  ofthe  Engliah  Statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reign 

Commonwealth^  vol.  i.  pp.  51-55)  of  Henry  ü.,  that  *  sie  permixtse 

has  attempted  to  estimate   the  sunt   nationes    ut  viz   discemi 

results  produeed  by  the  Norman  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquöp^ 

Conquest ;  but  he  omits  to  notice  quis  Anglicus,  quis  Normannus 

tbis,  which  was  the  most  im-  sit  genere.'     Note  in  HaUanCa 

poitant  consequence  of  aU.  Middle  Ages,  voL  ii.  p.  106. 

^  On  this  political  union  be-  3rd.  Before  the  thirteenth  cen- 

tween  Norman  barons  and  Saxon  tury  had  passed  away,  the  dif- 

citizens,  of  whidi  the  first  dear  ference  of  dress,  -which.  in  that 

indication  is  at  the  end  of  the  State  of  Society  would  survive 

twelfth  Century,  compare  Camp-  many  other  difierences,  was  no- 

belFs  Ckanodlors,  voL  i.  p.  113,  longer  observed,  and  the  distinc- 
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jield  contadned  concessions  to  tlie  aristocracj ;  but  its 
znost  importont  stipnlations  were  tliose  in  favour  of '  all 
classes  of  freemeiL'^^  Within  half  a  Century,  freah  con- 
tests  broke  out ;  the  barons  were  again  associated  with 
the  people,  and  again  there  followed  the  same  resnlta, 
— ^Üie  extension  of  popnlar  privüeges  being  each  tbne 
the  condition  and  the  consequence  of  this  singnlar 
alliance.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
raised  a  rebellion  against  Hemy  HI.,  he  fonnd  his  own 
pariy  too  weak  to  make  head  against  the  crown.  He, 
therefore,  applied  to  the  people  -^  and  it  is  to  him  that 
our  Honse  of  Commons  owes  its  origin ;  since  he,  in 
1264,  set  the  fbrst  ezample  of  issoing  writs  to  cities  and 
boronghs ;  thns  calling  npon  Citizens  and  bnrgesses  to 
take  their  place  in  what  had  hitherto  been  a  parHainent 
composed  entirely  of  priests  and  nobles.^* 

tive  pectiliarities  of  Norman  and  itself  improbable;  becanse  at  an 
Saxon  attire  had  disappeared.  earlj  peiiod  the  Citizens,  thongh 
See  Strutfs  View  of  thepress  and  lapidly  increasing  in  power,  were 
Babits  of  the  People  of^  England,  hardly  important  enough  to  war- 
Tol  ü.  p.  67,  edit.  Flanch^  1842,  rant  such  a  step  being  taken. 
4to.  The  best    anthorities  are    now 

^  '  An  eqnal  distribution  of  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the 
'dvil  rights  to  all  classes  of  free-  House  of  Commons  to  the  period 
men  forme  the  pecuUar  beauty  of.  mentioned  in  the  tezt.  See  Hol- 
the  charter.'  HaJlwnis  Mvidle  larrCe  SuppleTnentf  Notee^  pp.  336- 
Agea,  toL  ü.  p.  108.  This  is  veiy  339 ;  Spenc^s  OriffinoftM  Lowe 
finely  noticed  in  one  of  Loia  of  Europe^  p.  612;  CampbeUs 
Ghaäiam's  great  speeches.  ParL  ChanceuorSf  voL  i  p.  166 ;  Lin- 
Hut.  ToL  zvi.  p.  662.  gar^s  England,  toI.  ü.  p.  138 ; 

^  Compare,  Meyer,  Instit,  Ovizote  Essais,  ^.  319.  The 
Judic,  ToL  ii.  p.  39,  with  Lin'  notion  of  tracing  this  to  the  witte- 
garcPs  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  nagemot  is  as  absurd  as  finding 
and  Somera  Tracts,  vol.  vi.  p.  92.   the  origin  of  juries  in  the  System 

"  '  He  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  of  compurgators ;  both  of  which 
fotmder  of  a  representative  System  were  favourite  errors  in  the  seven- 
of  govemment  in  this  country.*  teenth,andevenintheeighteenth 
Campbeirs  Chief'Jiistices,  vol.  i.  Century.  In  regard  to  the  witte- 
p.  61.  Some  writers  (see,  for  nagemot»  this  idea  still  lingers 
instance,  Balrymplis  Eist,  of  among  antiquaries:  but,  in  re- 
Teudal  Property,  p.  332)  suppose  gard  to  compurgators,  even  thev 
that  buigesses  were  summoned  haveabandoned  their  oldground, 
before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  and  it  is  now  well  understood 
but  this  assertion  is  not  only  un-  that  trial  by  Jury  did  not  ezist 
vupported  bj  evidence,  but  is  in  tili    long    afber   the  Conquest« 
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The  Englisli  aristocracy  being  thns  forced,  by  their 
own  weakness,  to  rely  on  the  people,^  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed,  that  the  people  imbibed  that  tone  of  inde- 
pendence,  and  that  loi^*  bearing,  of  which  onr  civil  and 
political  institntions  are  the  conseqnence,  rather  than 
the  cause.  It  is  to  this,  and  not  to  any  fancifdl  pecn- 
liariiy  of  race,  that  we  owe  the  stnrdy  and  enterprising 
spirit  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  haye  long 
been  remarkable.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled  ns  to 
baffle  all  the  arts  of  oppression,  and  to  maintain  for 
centnries  liberties  which  no  other  nation  has  ever 
possessed.  And  it  is  this  which  has  fostered  and  np- 
held  those  great  mnnicipal  privileges,  which,  whatever 
be  their  fanlts,  haye,  at  least,  the  invalnable  merit  of 
accustoming  free  men  to  the  exercise  of  power,  giving 
to  Citizens  Üie  management  of  their  own  cily,  and  per- 
petnating  the  idea  of  independence,  by  preserving  it 
in  a  Hving  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  support  the  in- 
terests  and  afiections  of  individnal  men. 

Bat  the  habits  of  self-govemment  which,  nnder  these 
circnmstances,  were  cultivated  in  England,  were,  nnder 
opposite  circnmstances,  neglected  in  France.  The  great 
iVench  lords  being  too  powerfnl  to  need  the  people, 
were  nnwiUing  to  seek  their  alliance.^^  The  resnlt 
was,  that,  amid  a  great  yariety  of  forms  and  names, 
Society  was,  in  reaüfy,  only  diyided  into  two  classes — 
the  npper  and  the  lower,  the  protectors  and  the  pro- 
tected.     And,  looking  at  the  ferocity  of  the  preyaüing' 


Compare  Fcdgrav^sEnglish  Ckym-  cesse.    Elle  a  subi  Toppression ;. 

fMmwealth,  part  i.  pp.  243  seq.,  eile  ne  l'a  point  accept^.     Ea 

^th  Meyer,  Instü,  Judic.  toL  ü  Angleterre,  eile  a  conru  dös  la 

pp.  152-173.  Therearefewthings  premi&re  commotion,  se  rangier 

in  OUT  historj  so  irrational  as  the  dans  les  rangs  des  bourgeois,  et 

admiration  expressed  by  a  certain  sons  leur  protection.    EUe  a  ab- 

dass  of  "writers  for  the  institn-  diqn^  ainsi  son  ezistence.'  Moni' 

tions  of  our  barbarons  Anglo-  losier,  Monarchie  Frangaise,  toI. 

Sazon  ancestors.  ÜL  p.  162.    Compare  an  instmc- 

^  Montlosier,  with  the  fine  tive  passage  in  De  8tael,  Consid, 

spirit  of  a  Erench  noble,  tannts  sw  Ca  Biwltttion,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 
the  Englisharistocracywith  this:        **  See  some  good  remarks  ia 

'EnErancelanoblesse^attaqn^  Mably,  Observatums  aur  VHist. 

Sans  cesse,  s'est  dtfendae  sans  de  Fraiwe,  toL  üi.  pp.  114,  116». 
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maxiners,  it  is  not  too  mncli  to  say,  tbat  in  France, 
ander  the  feudal  sjstem,  every  man  was  either  a  tyrant 
or  a  slave.  Indeed,  in  most  instances,  the  two  cha- 
racters  were  combined  in  the  same  person.  For,  the 
practice  of  snbinfendation,  which  in  onr  conntry  was 
actively  checked,  became  in  France  almost  universal.** 
By  this,  the  great  lords  having  granted  lands  on  con- 
dition  of  feafiy  and  other  Services  to  certain  persons, 
these  last  subgranted  them ;  that  is,  made  them  over 
on  similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  had  like- 
wise  the  power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fouiiih  party, 
and  so  on  in  an  endless  series  ;*'  thus  formin^  a  long 
chain  of  dependence,  and,  as  it  were,  organizmg  Sub- 
mission into  a  system.33  Xn  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  arrangements  were  so  unsuited  to  the 
general  state  of  affairs,  that  it  is  donbtful  if  they  were 
ever  carried  on  to  any  extent ;  and,  at  all  events,  it 
is  certain  that,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  they  were 
finaUy  stopped  by  the  Statute  known  to  lawyers  as 
Qma  emptores.^ 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergence  be- 
tween  France  and  England.  The  consequences  of  this 
were  still  more  obvious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tary,  the  feudal  System  rapidly  decayed  in  both  coun- 
tries.  For  in  England,  the  principle  of  protection 
being  feeble,  men  were  in  some  degree  accustomed  to 
self-govemment ;  and  they  were  able  to  hold  fast  by 
those  great  institutions  which  would  have  been  ill 
adapted  to  the  more  obedient  habits  of  the  French 
people.  Out  municipal  privileges,  the  rights  of  our 
yeomanry,  and  the  secuiity  of  our  copyholders,  were, 
from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenÜi  centuries,  the 


^^  Hdllam*aMiddleJge8fYoLL  de  patronage.'    Cassoffnac,  Rho* 

p.  111.  Itttwn  Frangaüey  voL  i.  p.  459. 

»«  *  Originally  there  was  no  ■*  Thie  is  18  Edw.  Lei;  re- 

limit  to  sabinfendation.'  Brovg-  spectmg  which,  see  Blackaton^s 

hania  Polit.  Phüos,  voL  i.  p.  279.  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  voL  iv. 

••  A  living  Erench  historian  p.  426 ;  Reev^a  Hut.  of  Engliah 

boasts  that,  in  his  own  countiy,  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  223  ;  Dalrymj^läa 

*  tonte  la  soci^t^  f^odale  fonnait  SRat  of  Feudal  Property,  pp.  102, 

ainsi  nne  Schelle  de  dientelle  et  248,  340. 
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tliree  most  important  guarantees  for  the  liberties  of 
England.**  In  France  suoli  guarantees  were  impossible. 
The  real  division  being  between  tbose  wbo  were  noble, 
and  tbose  wbo  were  not  noble,  no  room  was  left  for 
the  establislunent  of  intervening  classes ;  but  all  were 
compelled  to  fall  into  one  of  these  two  great  ranks.** 
The  Frenob  have  never  bad  any  thing  answering  to  onr 
yeomamy ;  nor  were  copybolders  recognized  by  tbeip 
laws.     And,  altbongb  tbey  attempted  to  introduce  into 

•*  The  hietOTj  of  the  decay  of  Polit.  Econ,  voL  i.  pp.  811,  312; 

that  once  most  important  dass,  another  in  Nioholsa  Lit,  Anee. 

the  English  yeomanry,  is  an  in-  voL  v.  p.  323 ;    and    Sindair's 

teresting  subject,  and   one  for  Correspond.  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

which  I  have  collected  consider-  **  This  is   stated  as  an  ad- 

able  materials ;  at  present,  I  will  mitted  fajct  hj  Erench  'wiiters 

only  say,  that  its  dedine  was  living  in  difEerent  periods  and 

first  distincüy  perceptible  in  the  holdug  different  opinions ;  but 

latter  half  of   the  seventeenth  all  agroed  as  to  there  being  onlj 

Century,  and  was  consummated  twodivisions:  'commeenErance 

by  the  rapidly-increasing  power  on  est  toi:goars  ou  noble,  ou  ro- 

of  the  commercial  and  manufac-  turier,  et  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  milieu.' 

turing    classes    early    in    the  Mem.   de   Bwarolf   p.   7.    *La 

eighteenth  Century.    After  losing  grande  distinction  des  nobles  et 

their   influence,  their   numbers  des  roturiers.'     Giratid,   Prieis 

naturally  diminished,  and  they  de  FAneien  Droit,  ^,10.    Indeed, 

made  way  for  other  bodies  of  according  to  the  Coutumes,  the 

men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  nobles    and   roturiers    attained 

less    prejudiced,  and   therefore  their  majority  at  different  ages. 

better  suited  to  that  new  State  KUmrath,  Hist.  du  Droit, yoLü, 

which  Society  assumed  in  the  p.   249  (eironeously  stated    in 

last  age.    I  mention  this,  be-  Stort/s  Conflict  of  Laws,  pp.  56, 

cause  some  writers  regret  the  79,  114).    See  fiirther  respecting 

almost  total  destruction  of  the  this  capital  distinction,  Mhn,  de 

yeoman  freeholders;  overlooking  Dvplessis  Momay,  voL  ii.  p.  230 

the  fact,  that  they  are  disappear-  ('  agr^ble  k  la  noblesse  et   au 

ing,  not  in  consequence  of  any  peuple'^;     (Euvres   de    Turgot, 

violent  revolution  or  Stretch  of  vol.  viii.  pp.    222,    232,   237; 

arbitrary  power,  but  simply  by  Bunhur^s  Correspond.  of  Han- 

the  general   march   of  t^airs;  mar,  p.  256;    mcMy^   Observa- 

Society  doing  away  with  what  it  tions,  vol.  üi.  p.  263 ;  and  Mereier 

no    longer    requires.    Compajre  sur  Botisseau,  yolA.  p.  38:  'On 

Kaffs  Social  Condiüon  of  the  itoit  roturier,  vilain,  h(unme  de 

People,Yol,  i.  pp.  43,  602,  with  ndant,   canaille,   d^    quon    ne 

a  fetter   £rom  Wordsworth    in  s'appeUoit  plus  marquis,  baron, 

Bwnburjfs  Correspond,  of  Haiv-  comte,  Chevalier,  etc.* 
mer,  p.  440;   a  note  in  MüPs 
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ÜLeiT  coTuitiy  mtmicipal  insiitations,  all  snch  efforts 
were  fritile ;  for,  while  they  copied  the  forma  of  liberiy, 
tiiey  lacked  that  bold  and  stordy  spirit  hy  whicli  a]one 
liberty  can  be  secnred.  Thej  had,  indeed,  its  image 
-and  snperscriptioii ;  bnt  tliey  wanted  the  sacred  fire 
that  warms  the  Image  into  life.  Eveiy  thing  eise  thej 
possessed.  The  show  and  appHances  of  freedom  were 
there.  Charters  were  granted  to  their  towns,  and  pri- 
TiLeges  conceded  to  their  magistrates.  All,  however, 
«was  nseless.  For  it  is  not  by  the  wax  and  parchment 
of  lawyers  that  the  independence  of  men  can  be  pre- 
served.  Such  things  are  the  mere  extemals ;  they  set 
off  libertj  to  adyantage ;  they  are  as  its  dress  and  para- 
phemalia^  its  holiday-snit  in  times  of  peace  and  qniet. 
Bnt,  when  the  evil  days  set  in,  when  the  inyasions  of 
despotism  have  begon,  liberiy  will  be  retained,  not  by 
those  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and  the  largest 
charters,  bnt  by  those  who  have  been  most  innred  to 
habits  of  independence,  most  aocnstomed  to  think  and 
act  for  themselyes,  and  most  regardless  of  thatinsidions 
protection  which  ihe  npper  classes  have  always  been  so 
ready  to  bestow,  that,  in  many  conntries,  they  have  now 
lefb  nothing  worth  the  trouble  to  protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions,  feil  at  the  first  shock ;  and  the  Citizens  lost 
those  mnnicipal  privileges  which,  not  being  grafbed 
on  the  national  character,  it  was  fonnd  impossible  to 
preserve.  In  the  same  way,  in  onr  country,  power  na- 
torally,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  the  democratio  move- 
ment, feil  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Gommons ; 
whose  anthoriiy  has  ever  since,  notwithstanding  oc- 
casional  checks,  continned  to  increase  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  aristocratic  parts  of  the  legislatore.  The 
only  institution  answering  to  this  in  France  was  the 
States-deneral ;  which,  nowever,  had  so  little  in- 
flnence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  native  historians,  it 
was  hardly  to  be  called  an  institution  at  alL^^    Indeed, 


**  Les  itats  -  g^n^uz  sont  s'il  est  pemuB  de  donner  ce  nom 
part^  «^«^T^«  la  Hste  de  nos  insu-  k  des  rassemblemens  aussi  in^- 
taAions.    Je  ne  sais  cependimt    guliers/    MonÜaner,  Monarekis 
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fclie  Frenoh  were,  by  this  time,  so  accnstomed  to  the- 
idea  of  protection,  and  to  the  Subordination  which  that 
idea  involves,  that  they  were  little  inclined  to  upliold 
an  establishment  which,  in  their  Constitution,  was  the 
sole  representative  of  the  populär  element.  The  result 
was,  that,  by  the  fourteenth  Century,  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  were  seoured  ;^*  and,  since  then,  their  only 
concern  has  been  to  increase  what  they  have  abready 
obtained.  But  in  that  same  Century,  in  France,  the 
protective  spirit  assumed  a  newform;  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded  by  the 
power  of  the  crown ;  and  there  began  that  tendency  to 
centralization  which,  having  been  pushed  still  fiirther, 
first  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  affcerwards  under  Napoleon^ 
has  become  the  baue  of  the  French  people.^^  For  by  it 
the  feudal  ideas  of  superiority  and  Submission  have  long 
survived  that  barbarous  age  to  which  alone  they  were 
suited.     Indeed,  by  their  transmigration,  they  seemed 


Frangaise,  voL  i.  p.  266.    *En  vemement,  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  Z14, 

France,  les    ätats-gän^iix,  au  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  38 ;  and  in  Guizot, 

moment  mdme  de  leur  plus  grand  Oivüisation  en  France,  vol.  iv. 

^clat,  c'est  4  dire  dans  le  cours  du  pp.  170-192.      M.  Guizot  says^ 

xiv*  si^e,  n'ont  gu^  M  que  perhaps   too  strongly,  that  bis 

des  accidents,   un  pouvoir  na-  reign  was  '  la  m^tamorphose  d& 

tional  et  souvent  invoquö,  mais  la  loyaut^  en  despotisme.'    OH' 

non  un  Etablissement  constitu-  the  connexion  of  this  with  th» 

tionneU     Guizot,  Essais,  p.  253.  centralizing      movement,       see 

See    also    Mahly,   ObservatümSf  Tocquevüle^s  DSmocratie,  vol.  i. 

vol.  üi.  p.  147';    and  Sismondi,  p.  307  :  *  Le  goüt  de  la  centrali- 

Sist,  des  Frangais,  vol.  xiv.  p.  sation  et  la  manie  r^lementaire 

642.  remontent,  en  France,  k  r^poqiie 

**  This  is  &anHy  admitted  by  oüi  les  l^stes  sont  entr^  dans 

one  of  the  most  candid  and  en-  le  gouvemement ;    ce  qui  nous 

lightened    of    aU    the    foreign  reporte  au  temps  de  Philippe  le 

writers  on  our  histoiy,  Guizot,  Bei.'     Tennemann  also  noticee, 

Essais,  p.  297:   'En  1307,  les  that  in  bis  reign  the  'Eechts- 

droits  qui  devaient  enfanter  en  theorie'  began  to  exceicise  in- 

Angleterre     un     gouvemement  fluence ;  but  this  leamed  writer 

libie  Etaient  d^finitivement  re-  takesapurelymetaphysicalview,. 

connus.'  and  has  therefore  misunderstood 

^  See  an  account  of  the  policy  the  more  general  social  tendency.- 

of  Philip  the   Fair,  in  Mahly,  Gesch.  der  PhHos,  voL  vüi.  p. 

ObservaUons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25-44 ;  823. 
in  Boulainvüliers,  Jncien  Gou- 
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to  liave  gained  fresh  strength.  In  France,  erery  thing 
is  referred  to  one  common  centre,  in  which  all  civil 
fdnctions  are  absorbed.  All  improvements  of  anj  im- 
portance,  all  scbemes  for  bettering  even  the  material  con- 
diüon  of  ihe  people  mnst  receive  the  sanction  of  govem- 
ment ;  the  local  anthorities  not  being  considered  eqna] 
to  such  arduous  iasks.  In  order  that  inferior  magistrates 
may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power  is  conferred  upon 
them.  The  exercise  of  independent  Jurisdiction  is 
ahnest  tuiknown.  Every  thing  that  is  done  mnst  be 
done  at  head  qnarters.*®  The  govemment  is  believed 
to  see  every  thing,  know  every  thing,  and  provide  for 
every  thing.  To  enforce  this  monstrons  monopoly  there 
has  been  contrived  a  machinery  well  worthy  of  the 
design.  The  entire  conntry  is  covered  by  an  immense 
array  of  officials  ;**  who,  in  the  regularity  of  their  hier- 


^  Ab  several  writers  on  law  Tancien    r^me,  comme  de  na» 

notice  this  System  with  a  lenient  JourSf  il  n'y  avait  ville,  bouig, 

eye  Ori^ines  du  Droit  Frangaia,  village,  ni  si  petit  hameau  en 

in  (Euvrea  de  Michelet,  vol  ü.  France,  h6pital,   fabrique,  con- 

p.  321 :  and  Esehbach,  Etüde  du  yent  ni  coU^,  qxii    püt  avoir 

j[>roit,  p.  129 :  'le  s^t^e  ^ner-  nne  volonte  ind^ndante  dem» 

giqne  de  la  centralisation '),  it  ses  affiiires  particuli^refi,  ni  ad- 

may  be   well  to  State  how  it  ministrer  k  sa  volonte  ses  propres 

actually  works.  biens.  Alors,  comme  aujourdniu% 

Mr.  Bnlwer,  writing   twenty  radministration  tenait  done  tons 

years  ago,  says :  '  Not  only  can-  les  Eran9ai8    en  tateile,  et  si 

not  a  conunnne   determine  its  Tinsolence  du  mot  ne  s'ötait  ]^ 

own  ezpenses  wi  thout  the  consent  encore  prodnite,  on  avait  du  moins 

of  the  minister  or  one  of  his  de-  d^j4    la     chose.'       TocquewUe^ 

pnted   fonctionaries,   it  cannot  V Anden  Bigime,  1856,  pp.  79, 

eiven  erect  a  bnilding,  the  cost  80. 

of  which  shall  have  been  sanc-  ^'  The  number  of  civil  fono- 

tioned,  withont  the  plan  being  tionaries  in  Erance,  who  are  paid 

adopted  by  a  boaid  of  public  ^by  the  govemment  totrouble  the 

works  attached  to   the  central  people,  passes  aU  belief,  being 

anthority,  and  having  the  super-  estimated,  at    different  periods 

Vision  and    direction  of  eveiy  during  the  present  Century,  at 

public  building  throughout  the  from.    138,000    to   upwards    of 

kingdom.'     Bulwef's  Monarchy  800,000.     TocpieviUef  de  la  JDS' 

of  the  Middle  Classe»,  1836,  vol.  mocratie,  voL  i.  p.  220 ;  Jlison'e 

ü.p.  262.  Europej  voL  xiv.  pp.  127,  HO; 

M.  TocqueviUe,  writing  in  the  Kaye  Condition  of  the  People, 

piwent  year  (1866),  says, 'Sous  vol.  i.  p.   272;   Lain^e  Notee^ 
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orcliy^  and  in  übe  order  of  their  descending  series,  form 
am  admirable  emblem  of  that  feudal  principle,  which 
ceasing  to  be  territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In 
&ct)  tbe  wbole  bnsiness  of  the  state  is  condncted  on 
tbe  supposition  tbat  no  man  either  knows  bis  own  in- 
terest,  or  is  fit  to  take  care  of  bimself.  So  patemal  are 
tbe  feelings  of  govemment>  so  eager  for  tbe  welfare  of 
its  snbjects,  tbat  it  bas  drawn  witbm  its  Jurisdiction  tbe 
most  rare,  as  well  as  tbe  most  ordinary,  actions  of  Hfe. 
In  Order  tbat  tbe  Erench  may  not  make  impradent 
wills,  it  bas  limited  tbe  rigbt  of  bequest ;  and,  for  fear 
tbat  tbey  sbonld  bequea^  tbeir  property  wrongly,  it 
prevents  tbem  from  bequeatbing  -Übte  greater  part  of  it 
s,t  all.  In  Order  tbat  socieiy  may  be  protected  by  its 
police,  it  bas  directed  tbat  no  one  sball  trarel  witikont 
a  passport.  And  when  men  are  actnally  trayeUing,  tbey 
are  met  at  every  tum  by  tbe  same  interfering  spirit, 
wbicb,  under  pretence  of  protecting  tbeir  persons, 
sbackles  tbeir  Hberty.  Into  anotber  matter,  far  more 
fierious,  tbe  Frencb  bave  carried  tbe  same  principle. 
Sucb  is  tbeir  anxieiy  to  protect  socieiy  against  criminals, 
tbat,  wben  an  offender  is  placed  at  tbe  bar  of  one  of 
ibeir  courts,  tbere  is  exbibited  a  spectacle  wbicb  is  no 
idle  boast  to  say  we,  in  England,  could  not  tolerate  for 
a  Single  bour.  Tbere  is  seen  a  great  public  magistrate, 
by  whom  tbe  prisoner  is  about  to  be  tried,  examining 
bim  in  order  to  ascertain  bis  supposed  guilt,  re-ezamin- 
ing  bim^  cross-examining  bim,  performing  tbe  duties, 
not  of  a  judge,  but  of  a  prosecutor,  and  bringing  to  bear 
against  tbe  unbappy  man  all  tbe  autbority  of  bis  judicial 
Position,  all  bis  professional  subtleiy,  all  bis  experience, 
tiH  tbe  dexteriiy  of  bis  practised  understanding.  Tbis 
is,  perbaps,  tbe  most  aJarming  of  tbe  many  instances 
in  wbicb  tbe  tendencies  of  tbe  Frencb  intellect  are 
-sbown ;  because  it  supplies  a  macbinery  ready  for  tbe 
purposes  of  absolute  power ;  because  it  brings  tbe  ad- 
ministration  of  justice  into  disrepute,  by  associating  with 


2d  series,  p.  185.  Mr.  Lamg,  Fbilippei  the  civil  fanctionarieB 
-writmg  in  1850,  says:  ']&  wero  stated  to  amoant  to  807,030 
Erance,  at  the  expulsion  of  Louis    individuals.' 
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it  an  idea  of  tmfaimess ;  and  becanse  it  injures  that 
cahn  and  eqnable  temper,  whicli  it  is  impossible  fully  ta 
TTiaintrfiiTi  nnder  a  System  that  makes  a  magistrate  an 
advocate,  and  tnms  the  jndge  into  a  partizan.  But  thiBy 
miscHevons  as  it  is,  only  forms  part  of  a  far  larger 
scbeme.  For,  to  tlie  method  by  whicli  criminals  äre 
discovered,  there  is  added  an  analogons  metbod,  by 
whicb  crime  is  prevented.  With  this  view,  the  pecple, 
eyen  in  tlieir  ordinary  amnsements,  are  watched  and 
careftilly  snperintended.  Lest  they  sbonld  härm  each 
other  by  some  sndden  indiscreüon,  precantions  are 
taken  siimlar  to  those  witb  which  a  father  might  snr- 
Tonnd  bis  children.  In  their  &irs,  at  their  äeatres, 
therr  concerts,  and  their  other  places  of  public  resort, 
there  are  always  present  soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see 
that  no  mischief  is  done,  that  there  is  no  mmecessary 
crowding,  that  no  one  nses  harsh  langoage,  that  no  one 
quarrels  with  his  neighbonr.  Nor  does  tbe  vigilance 
of  the  gOTemment  stop  there.  Eren  the  education  of 
children  is  brougbt  nnder  the  control  of  the  state,  in- 
stead  of  being  regnlated  by  the  judgment  of  masters 
or  parents.^^  And  the  whole  plan  is  executed  with  such 
energy,  that,  as  the  Erench  while  men  are  never  let 
sJone,  just  so  while  children  they  are  never  lefb  alone.^' 
At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
adults  thus  kept  in  pupüage  cannot  be  proper  judges  of 
their  own  food,  the  govemment  has  provided  for  this 
also.  Its  prying  eye  foUowB  the  butcher  to  the  shambles, 
and  the  baker  to  the  oren.     By  its  patemal  band,  meat 

^  '  The  govenmient  in  France  the  whole  education  of  the  em- 

poesesses    control  over  all  the  pire    was    bronght    effectuallj 

education  of  the  country,  with  under  the  diiection  and  appoint* 

the  ezception  of  the  Colleges  for  ment  of  govemment.' 

the  education  of  the  dergy,  which  ^  Muäi  attention  is  paid  to 

are  termed  seminaries,  and  their  the  surveUlance  of  pn^ils ;    it 

subordinate  institutions.'  Beport  being  a  fundamental  pnnciple  of 

<m  the  State  of  Superior  Edvca-  French  education,  that  children 

Hon  in  France  in  1843,  m  Jowmal  should  never  be  left  alone.    Be" 

of  Statist:  Soe.  vol.  vi.  p.  304.  jport  on    General  Education  in 

On  Üie  Steps  taken  dunng  ihe  France  in  1842,  in  Journal  qf 

power  of  Napoleon,  see  Jlieon'e  Statist,  Soo,  yol,  v.  p.  20. 
£birop«,Yol.viii.p.203:  'Nearly 
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is  exammed  lest  it  shoTild  be  bad,  and  bread  is  weighed 
lest  it  sboTild  be  Hglit.  In  sborfc,  without  nmltiplying 
instances,  with  wldch  •most  readers  must  be  fibmiliar, 
it  is  enougb  to  say  that  in  IVance,  as  in  every  conntry 
wbere  tbe  protective  principle  is  active,  tbe  govem- 
ment  has  establisbed  a  monopoly  of  tbe  worst  kind ;  a 
monopoly  whicb  comes  bome  to  tbe  business  and 
bosoms  of  men,  foUows  tbem  in  tbeir  daily  avocations, 
troubles  tbem  witb  its  petty,  meddling  spirit,  and,  wbat 
is  worse  tban  all,  diminisbes  tbeir  responsibility  to 
tbemselves ;  thns  depriving  tbem  of  wbat  is  tbe  only 
real  education  tbat  most  minds  receive, — ^tbe  constant 
necessity  of  providing  for  fature  contiagencies,  and  tbe 
babit  of  grappling  witb  tbe  difficxdties  of  life. 

Tbe  consequence  of  all  tbis  bas  been,  tbat  tbe  Frencb, 
tbougb  a  great  and  splendid  people, — a  people  fall  of 
mettle,  b^b-spirited,  abonnding  in  knowledge,  and 
perbaps  less  oppressed  by  superstition  tban  any  otber 
in  Europe, — ^baTe  always  been  fonnd  nnfit  to  exeroise 
poUtioal  power.  Even  wben  tbey  bave  possessed  it, 
tbey  baTe  never  been  able  to  combine  permanence  with 
liberty.  One  of  tbese  two  elements  bas  always  been 
wantmg.  Tbey  bave  bad  free  govemments,  wbicb  bave 
not  been  stable.  Tbey  bave  bad  stable  govemments, 
wbicb  bave  not  been  free.  Owing  to  tbeir  fearless 
temper,  tbey  bave  rebelled,  and  no  doubt  will  contimie 
to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition.**  But  it.does  not 
need  tbe  tongne  of  a  propbet  to  teil  tbat,  for  ieit  least 
some  generations,  aU  sucb  efforts  mnst  be  nnsnc- 
cessftil.  For  men  can  never  be  free,  nnless  tbey  are 
educated  to  freedom.  And  tbis  is  not  tbe  education 
wbicb  is  to  be  found  in  scbools,  or  gained  from  books ; 
bnt  it  is  tbat  wbicb  consists  in  self-discipline,  in  self- 
reliance,  and  in  self-govemment.  Tbese,  in  Eng- 
land, are  matters  of  bereditary  descent —  traditional 
babits,  wbicb  we  imbibe  in  onr  youtb,  and  wbicb  re- 


**  A     distinguished    French  ce  mal  c'est  la  haine  de  Tauto- 

author  says :  '  ILbl  France  souf&e  rit^/      Omtine^  Bussie^  vol.  ii« 

du  mal  du  si^e;   eile  en  est  p.  136.     Compare,  Bey,  Seienoe 

plus  malade  gu'aucun  autre  pays ;  Sociale,  vol.  ii.  p.  86  noto. 
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gulate  US  in  the  conduct  öf  life.  The  old  associations 
of  the  Erench  all  point  in  another  direction.  Ai 
the  Blightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  goyemment  for 
Support.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with  them  is 
moiSopoly.  That  which  we  effect  by  private  com- 
pauies,  äiey  effect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  cnt 
acanal,  or  lay  down  a  railroad,  without  appealing  to 
the  goyemment  for  aid.  With  them,  the  people  look 
to  ihe  rulers ;  with  us,  the  mlers  look  to  the  people. 
With  them,  the  ezecutiye  is  the  centre  from  wHch 
fiodety  radiates;^^  with  us,  socieiy  is  the  instigator, 
and  the  executive  the  organ.  The  difference  in  the 
result  has  corresponded  with  the  difference  in  th^  pro- 
"Cess.  We  have  been  made  fit  for  poHtical  power,  by 
the  long  exercise  of  civü  rights;  they,  neglecting  the 
«xerdse,  think  they  can  at  once  begin  with  the  power. 
We  have  always  shown  a  determination  to  uphold  our 
liberties,  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to  increase 
them;  and  this  we  have  done  with  a  decency  and  a 
grsmty  natural  to  men  to  whom  such  subjects  have 
long  been  familiär.  But  the  French,  always  treated 
as  children,  are,  in.political  matters,  children  still. 
And  as  they  have  handled  the  most  weighty  con- 
cems  in  that  gay  and  volatile  spirit  which  adoms 
their  hghter  literature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have 
failed  in  matters  where  the  first  condition  of  success 
is,  that  men  should  have  been  long  accustomed  to  rely 
npon  their  own  energies,  and  that  before  they  try  their 
still  in  a  political  struggle,  their  resources  should  have 
been  sha^ened  by  that  preliminary  discipline,  which 
a  contest  with  the  difficulties  of  civil  life  can  never  ßdl 
toimpart. 

^  It  is  tx>  the  actiyitj  of  this  them  favour  the  establishment  of 

piotective  and  centralizing  spirit  academies ;   and  it  is  piobablj 

tliat  we  mnst  ascribe,  what  a  very  to  the  same  prindple  tnat  their 

great   authority  noticed    thirty  jnrists  owe  their  love  of  codi^- 

years  ago,  as  '  le  d^faut  de  spon-  cation.    AU  these  are  manifesta« 

tan^it^i  qui  caract^se  les  insti-  tions  of  an  unwillin^ess  to  rely 

tations  de  la  Erance  moderne.'  on  the  general  mareb  of  af&irs, 

^^er,  Instä.    Jtidic,    voL   iv.  and  show  an  nndue  contempt  for 

P.  536.    It  is  also  tiiis  which,  in  the  tmaided  ooaelnaians  of  pri- 

uteiatare  and  in  science,  makes  vate  men. 
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.  These  ore  among  the  considerations  by  wHch  we 
mnst  be  guided,  in  estimatiiig  the  probable  destinies  of 
the  great  cotuitries  of  Enrope.  But  what  we  are  now 
rather  concemed  with  is,  to  notice  how  the  opposite 
tendencies  of  France  and  England  long  continned  to  be 
displayed  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  their  aris- 
tooracy;  and  how  from  this  there  natnrally  followed 
some  striking  differences  between  the  war  conducted 
by  the  Fronde,  and  that  wagedby  the  Long  Parliament. 
When,  in  the  fonrteenth  centorj,  the  anthority  of 
the  French  kings  began  rapidly  to  increase,  the  poH- 
tical  influence  of  the  nobility  was,  of  conrse,  corre*^ 
spondingly  diminished.  What,  however,  proves  the- 
extent  to  which  their  power  had  taken  root,  is  the  nn- 
donbted  fact,  that^  notwithstanding  this  to  them  nn- 
favonrable  circnmstance,  the  people  were  never  able  to- 
emancipate  themselves  &om  their  control.^^  The  re- 
lation  the  nobles  bore  to  the  throne  became  entirelj 
changed ;  that  which  they  bore  to  the  people  remained 
ahnest  the  same.  In  England,  slavery,  or  villenage,. 
as  it  is  mildly  termed,  qnickly  diminished,  and  was< 
extinct  by  the  end  of  ihe  sixteenth  Century.*^     In 


*•  "M&hlj (^ObservaiumSf  YolAii.  Hut,  voL  xzxi.   p.  406;  Jefftr^ 

pp.  164,  165,  362-362)  has  col-  sorCa  ChrrespoTtd,  yol.  ü.  p.  45  \. 

I»Bted  some  striking  evidence  of  an(l  9müKs  Tbur  on  the  Conti- 

the  tyianny  of  the  french  nobles  nent^  edit.  1793,  toL  üL  pp.  201,. 

in  the  sixteenth  centuiy ;  and  as  202. 

to  the  wanton  cruelty  with  which  ^^    Mr.    Ecdeston      {Engluk 

they  ezercised  their  power  in  the  Äntiq,  p.  138)  says,  that  in  1460' 

serenteenth    centuiy,    see    Des  'viUenage   had    ahnost   passed 

Bkiux,    Historiettes,     vol.    yii.  away;'    and   according  to  Mr. 


matters  were  somewhat  better ;  daxes  that  he  had  never  met  with 

but  still  the  Subordination  was  any  personal  or  domestic  slayes ; 

excessive,  and  the  peoi>le  were  and  that  the  villains,  or  predial 

poor,  ill-treated,  and  miserable,  slaves,  still  to  be  found,  were  so 

Compare    (Euvres    de    Twrgot,  few,  as  to  be  scarcelj  worth  men- 

roL  iy.  p.  139 ;  Letter  from  the  tioning.'     Mr.  Hallam  can  find 

Earl  of  Cork,  dated  Lyons,  1754,  no  *  unequiyocal  testimony  to  the 

in  BurtorCs  i)iaryt  yol.  iy.  p.  80 ;  existonce  of  yillenage '  later  thaik 

the  Statement  of  Fox,  in  Bari,  1574.     Middie  Ages,  yoL  iL  p. 
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France,  it  lingered  on  two  hnndred  jears  later,  and 
was  otIj  destroyed  in  that  great  Bevolntion  hy  which 
the  possessoTs  of  ül-gotten  power  were  called  to  so 
Sharp  an  acconnt.^^  Thns,  too,  until  tlie  last  seTenly 
jears,  the  nobles  were  in  France  exempt  from  those 
onerons  tazes  which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille 
and  coi'vee'were  lieavy  and  grievons  ezactions,  bnt 
they  feil  solely  on  men  of  ignoble  birth;**  for  the 
Fr^ch  aristocracy,  being  a  higli  and  chivalrons  race, 
wonld  have  deemed  it  an  insnlt  to  their  iUnstrioxis 
descent,  if  they  had  been  tazed  to  the  same  amonnt  as 
those  whom  thej  despised  as  their  inferiors.^     Indeed^ 


312;  See,  tx>  the  same  effect,  Jl?ar-  Anden  Droit,  p.  11;    JSoulavie^ 

rington  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  308»  Mim,  de  Louie  XVX    Yol.  tI. 

309.     If,  however,  my  memoiy  p.  156 ;  Mkm,  au  Bot  ettr  les  Mu- 

does  not  deceive  me,  I  have  met  nicipalitis,  in  OSuvrea  de  Turgot^ 

with  eyidence  of  it  in  the  reign  vol.  vii.  p.  423 ;  Mkn,  de  Genlia, 

of  James  I.,  bnt  I  connot  recall  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

the  passage  Enitner  Information  respecting 

^  M.  Cassagnac  {Caueee  de  la  the  amonnt  and  natnre  of  these^ 

Bholutionf  vol.  iii.  p.  11)  says :  vexatious    impoedtions    wiU    be- 

'Gliose  snrpFenante,  il  j  avait  fonnd  in  De  Thou^  Stet  Univ, 

encore,  an  4  aoüt  1789,  un  mülion  vol.  xiii.  p.  24,  vol.  ziv.  p.  118 : 

cinq  Cent  mille  serfs  de  corps ;  *  Samt  Attlairej  Hist.  de  la  Fronde, 

and  M.  Girand  (Ptäjw  de  VÄncien  vol.  i.  p.  125 ;  TocquevUle,  Anden 

Droi^,  Paris,  1862,  p.  8),  *jnsqn'&  Regime,  pp.  136,  191,  420,  440  ; 

la  rävolntion  nne  division  fonda-  Smly,  (Economiee  Boyales,  vol.  il- 

mentale  partageait  les  personnes  p.  412,  vol.  iii.  p.  226,  vol.  iv. 

enpersonnes  lihres  et  personnes  p.'199,  vol.  v.  pp.  339,  410,  voL 

BTJettes  k  condition  senrile.'    A  vi.  p.  94 ;  Belat.  des  Ambassad^ 

few  years  before  the  Bevolntion,  Venit.  vol.  i.  p.  96 ;  Mably,  Ob^ 

this   shamefnl    distinction   was  servations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  356,  356 ; 

abolished  by  Lonis  XVI.  in  his  Boulainvilliers,  Ancien  Chnveme- 

'>wn  domains.      Compare  Esch-  ment,  toI.  in,  "p,  109 ;  Le  Vassor^ 

hoch,  Etvde  du  Droit,  pp.  271,  Hist,  de  Louis  XlUfYoLn,'^,  29  \ 

272,  with  Du  Mesnil,  Mim.  sur  Mim,  d^Ofner  Talon,  voL  ii.  pp. 

leIfrmceleBrun,i^.9^,  Inotice  103,   369;    Mim,   de  Montglat^ 

this   particnlarly,    becanse    M.  vol.  i.  p.  82 ;  Toc^ville,  Eigne 

Monteil,  a  leamed  and  generally  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  pp.  87*  332 ; 

accQiate  writer,  snpposes  that  the  (Bmrss  de  Turgot,  vol.  i.  p.  372, 

abolition  took  place  earlier  than  voL  iv.  pp.  68,  69,  74,  75,  242, 

it  really  did.     Hist.  des  divers  278,  voL  v.  pp.  226,  242,  voL  vi. 

Etats,  vol.  vi.  p.  101.  p.  144,  vol.  viii.  pp.  152,  280. 

*  Cassagnac,  de  la  Bivolution,  ••  So  deeply  rooted  were  these 

toL  i.   pp.  122,   173 ;    Giraud,  feelings,  that,  even  in  1789,  thfr 

YOIi.  n.  K 
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every  tbing  tended  to  nurture  this  general  contempt. 
Eveiy  thing  was  contrived  to  Imixible  one  class,  and 
exalt  the  otber.  For  the  nobles  tbere  were  reserved 
tbe  best  appointments  in  the  cbnrcb,  and  also  tbe  most 
important  militaay  posts.*  *  The  privüege  of  entering  the 
army  as  officers  was  con£aied  to  them ;  ^^  and  they  alone 
possessed  aprescriptive  right  to  belong  to  the  cavahy.'* 
At  the  same  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  con- 
fnsion,  an  eqnal  vigilance  was  displajed  in  the  most 
trifling  matters,  and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any 
similarity,  even  in  the  amnsements  of  the  two  classes. 
To  such  a  pitch  was  this  bronght,  that,  in  many  parts 
of  France,  the  right  of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dovecote 
depended  entirely  on  a  man's  rank ;  and  no  French- 
man,  whatever  his  wealth  might  be,  conld  keep  pigeons, 
miless  he  were  a  noble  ;  it  being  considered  that  these 
recreations  were  too  elevated  for  persons  of  plebeian 
origin.** 

very  year  the  Revolution  broke  p.  66.     Compare  pp.  117,  266- 

OTit,  it  was  deemed  a  great  con-  271,  with  MSm.  de  Genlis,  toI.  üi. 

cession  that  the  nobles  '  will  con-  p.  74,  and  De  Stael^  Consid.  sur 

sent,  indeed,  to  eqnal  tazation/  ta  Biv,  vol.  1.  p.  123. 

See  a  letter  fix>m  Jefferson  to  Jay,  "    Thus,  De    Thon    says  of 

dated  Paris,  May  9th,  1789,  in  Henry  III.,  *  il  remet  sons  l'an- 

Jefferson's  Corresp,  vol.  ii.  pp.  cien  pied  la  cavalerie  ordinaiie, 

462,  463.     Compare  Mercier  sttr  qni  n'6toit  compos^  qne  de  la 

Rousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  noblesse.'     Hist  ühiv^  vol.  ix. 

^'  '  Les  nobles,  qui  avaient  le  pp.  202,  203 ;  and  see  voL  z.  pp. 

privil^    ezclusif  des  grandes  604,  606,  vol.  ziii.  p.  22 ;  and  an 

dignit^  et  des  gros  b£^ces.'  imperfect  Statement  of  the  same 

Jmm,  de  Bivarol,  p.  97 :  see  also  &ct  in  SouÜier,  Hist.  des  divers 

Mem.  de  BouüU,  vol.  i.  p.  66 ;  Corps  de  la  Maison  Milüaire  des 

Lemonte^f  Etablissement  Monar-  Bois  de  France,  Paris,  1818,  p.  68, 

chique,  p.  337;  Danidf  Hist.  de  a  superficial  work  on  an  unin- 

ia  MUice  Frangoise,  vol.  ii.  p.  666 ;  teresting  subject. 

Campan,  MSm.  twr  Marie-Antoi-  "   M.   Tocqueville    {V Anden 

ftette,  voL  i.  pp.  238,  239.  Bigime,  p.  448)  mentions,  among 

*^    'L'ancien   r^me    n'avait  other  regulations  still  in  force 

admis  que  des  nobles  pour  offi-  late  in  the  eighteenth  centuzy, 

ciers.'    Mim.  de  Boland^  vol.  i.  that '  en  Dauphin^,  en  Bretagne, 

p.  398.     S^gnr  mentions  that,  en  Normandie,  il  est  prohib^  k 

early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  tout  roturier  d*avoir  des  colom- 

*  les  nobles  seuls  avaient  le  droit  biers,  faies  et  voli^e ;  il  n'y  a 

d'entrer  au  Service  comme  sous-  que  les  nobles  qui  puissent  avoiz 

lieutenans.'  Mim.deSigur,Yol.i.  despigeons.' 
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Circniustances  like  these  are  valnable,  as  evidence 
of  the  State  of  socieiy  to  wldcli  thej  belong;  and 
iheir  importance  will  become  pecnliarly  obvions,  when 
we  compare  them  with  the  opposite  conditioii  of  Eng- 
land. 

For  in  England,  neither  these  nor  any  fliTni1a.r  dis- 
tinctions  have  ever  been  known.  The  spirit  of  which 
cur  yeomanry,  copjholders,  and  £ree  bnrgesses  were 
the  representatives,  proved  far  too  strong  for  those  pro- 
tective  and  monopolizing  principles  of  which  the  aris- 
i)0crac7  ^^^'^  ^^^  gnardians  in  poHtics,  and  the  clergy  in 
religion.  And  it  is  to  the  snccessfiil  Opposition  niade 
hy  Üiese  feelings  of  individnal  independence  that  we  owe 
onr  two  greatest  national  acts — onr  Reformation  in  the 
«ixteenth,  and  onr  Bebellion  in  the  seventeenth  centorj. 
Before,howeyer,tracing  the  stepstaken  in  these  matters, 
there  is  one  other  point  of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  caD 
attention,  as  a  ftirther  illnstration  of  the  early  and  ra- 
dical  difierence  between  France  and  England. 

In  the  eleventh  Century  there  arose  the  celebrated 
Institution  of  chivalry,**  which  was  to  manners  what 
feudalism  was  to  politics.  This  connexion  is  clear,  not 
only  from  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  bnt  also 
irom  two  general  considerations.  Li  the  first  place, 
chiyalry  was  so  highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one  conld 
^en  receive  knighthood  nnless  he  were  of  noble  birth;** 
and  the  prelimmary  education  which  was  held  to  be 
necessary  was  carried  on  either  in  schools  appointed  by 


" '  Pte  la  flu  dn  onziöme  si^  cording  to  some  writerfl  it  origi- 

<\e,  i  r^poque  mdme  oü  commen-  nated  in  northem  Earope ;  ao- 

cirent  les  croisades,  on  trouve  la  oording  to    othera   in    Arabial 

chevalerie  itablie.'    Koch,  Tab.  Mallefs    Northern    Anüquiüies, 

des  Rholtdions,  voL  i.  p.  143;  p.  202 ;  Journal  of  Asiat.   8oo, 

«eealso  8ainU-Palayei  Mkm.  8fwr  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

la  Öhevalerief  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  68.  »•*  L'ordre  de  chevalerie  n'^toit 

H.  Qnizot  {Civilis,  en  France,  accoTd^qn'anzhommeed'unsang 

▼oL  iii.  pp.   349-354)  has  at-  noble.'  aiamondi.  Eist,  des  Fran^ 

tempted  to  trace  it  ba<&  to  an  gais,  vol.  iv.  p.  204.    Compara 

earlier  period;  bat  he  appears  to  Daniel,  Bist,  de  la  Müice,  vol.  i. 

have  &iled,  though  of  conrse  its  p.  97,  and  MiUff  Eist,  of  Chi- 

igenns  may  be  easily  fonnd.  Ao-  i>aWy,  voL  i.  p.  20. 

k2 
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the  nobles,  or  eise  in  their  own  baronial  castles.^^  In 
the  second  place,  it  was  essentially  a  protective,  and 
not  at  all  a  reforming  institation.  It  was  contrived 
with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppressions  as  they  snc- 
oessively  arose ;  opposed  in  this  respect  to  the  reform- 
ing spirit,  whicli,  being  remedial  ratber  thanpaUiatiTe, 
stnkes  at  tbe  root  of  an  evil  b j  bnmbling  the  class  from 
which  the  eyil  proceeds,  passing  over  individnal  cases 
in  Order  to  direct  its  attention  to  general  canses.  Bnt 
chiYalry,  so  &r  from  doing  this,  was  in  &ct  a  ftision  of 
the  aristocratio  and  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  pro- 
tective spirit.'*  For,  by  introdndng  among  the  nobles 
the  principle  ofknighthood,  which,  being  personal,  conld 
never  be  beqneathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which  the 
eodesiastical  doctrine  of  celibacy  conld  coalesce  with  the 
aristocratic  doctrine  of  hereditary  descent/^  Out  of  this 
coalition  sprang  resnlts  of  great  moment.  It  is  to  this 
that  Enrope  owes  those  Orders,  half  aristocratic  half  reli- 

*'  *  In  Bome  places  there  were  '  enfin  la  chevalerie    ötoit    re- 

schools  appointed  by  the  nobles  gard^  comme  nne  Ordination,  un 

of  the  oonntry,  but  most  fre-  sacerdoce/    The  superior  dergj 

qoentlj  their  own  castLes  served.'  possessed  the  right  of  conferring 

MiU^  JERat  of  Chivalry,  toL  i.  knighthood»  and  William  Bnfas 

p.  31 ;   and  see   Saimte-Falaye,  was  acfcoally  knighted  by  Arch- 

Mhn,  swrVÄne.  Chevalerie,yol,  i.  bishop  Lan&anc :  '  Archiepiscor 

pp.  30,  66,  67i  on  this  ednca-  pus  Lanfrancos,  eo  qu6d   eiim 

tion.  nutrierat,  et    militem    fecerat.' 

**  Thiscombinationof  knight-  Will.  Malmes,  lib.  iv.,  in  Scrvp- 

hood  and  religioTiB  rites  is  often  torea  post  Bedam,  p.  67*     Oom> 

ascribed  to^£e  Crusades;   but  pare  Fo8broke*8   British  Mona- 

there  is  good  evidence  that  it  chiam,  1843,  p.  101,  on  knighting 

took  place  a  little  earlier,  and  by  abbots. 

must  be  refezred  to  the  latter  **  The  influence  of  this  oa  the 

half    of   the  eleventh  Century,  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by 

Oompare  MÜW  Eist  ofChivaliy,  Mr.  Mills ;    who,  on  the  other 

vol.  1.  pp.  10,  11 ;  Daniel,  Eist,  band,  has  not  noticed  how  the 

de  la  tdüice^  voL   i.  pp.   101,  unhereditaiyelementwasfavour- 

102, 108 ;  BoukmmUierSf  Jnden  able  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit. 

Gouv,  vol.  i.  p.   826.    Saince-  MüUf  Eist,  of  Chivalry,  voL  i. 

Palaye  {Mim,  w/r  la  Chevalerie,  pp.  15,  889,  vol.  ii.  p.  169 ;  a 

voL  i.  pp.   119-128),  who  has  work  interesting  as  an  assem- 

colleeted  some   illustrations  of  blageof  facts,  but  almostuseless 

the   relation   between   diivaliy  as  a  philosophic  estimate. 
and    the  diurch,  says,  p.  119, 
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gious,^  the  Kniglits  Templars,  the  Knights  of  St.  James, 
the  Kniglits  of  St.  Jolm,  the  Ejughts  of  St.  Michael : 
establishments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  eyils  on  So- 
ciety ;  and  whose  members,  combining  analogons  vices, 
enlivened  the  superstition  of  monks  with  the  debaacheiy 
of  soldiers.  j^  a  natural  conseqnence,  an  immense 
number  o£  noble  knights  were  solemnlj  pledged  to 
^defend  the  chnrch;'  anominons  expression,  the  mean- 
ing  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  tiae  readers  of  eccle- 
siastical  histoiy.^^  Thns  it  was  that  chivalry,  nniting 
the  hostile  principles  of  celibacr  and  noble  biräi,  became 
the  incamation  of  the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which 
those  principles  belonged.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore, 
this  institation  may  haye  conferred  npon  manners,^* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  actiyelj  oontribnted  to 


^  '  In  their  origin    all    the  renUf  Bist,  de  rinquisiüon,  vol.  i. 

militaiy  ordere,  and  moet  of  the  pp.  52,  183,  203. 

religioos    ones,    were    entirely  "  Several  writen  ascribe  to 

aristocrotic.'      Milltf    Etat,    of  chivalry  the  merit  of  softening 

Chivalry,  roh  i.  p.  886.  mannen,  and  of  increasing  the 

*^  MiUi Mist,  of  Chwalry,v6L  influenoe  of  women.    /Sotn^Po- 

i.pp.  148,  338.    Abouttheyear  laye.  Mim,  swr   la    ChewderU, 

1127,  St.  Bemard  wrote  a  dis-  vol.  i.  pp.  220-228,   282,  284, 

ooorse  in  fsvour  of  the  Knights  vol.  iii.  pp.  vi.    vii.  169-161 ; 

Templars,  in  which  'he  eztols  HdvHinu   äs   i^Eaprü^    voL    ii. 

this  Order  as  a  combination  of  pp.  50,  51 ;  Sehleael^s  Lectwret, 

monasticism    and    knighthood.  voL  i.  p.  209.    That  there  was 

....  He  describesthedesignof  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think,  in- 

it  as  being  to  give  the  military  dispatable;    bat   it    has   been 

cöxLer  and  knighthood  a  serious  greaüy    ezaggerated ;    and    an 

Christian  direction,  and  to  con-  author  of  considerable  readins 

vert  war  into  something  that  God  on  these  snbjects  says,  '  Therigid 

nHght  approve.'  Neander'a  Hut  treatment  snown  to  prisonere  of 

of  the  Churoh,  voL  vii.  p.  858.  war  in  andent  times  stronglj 

To  tibis  may   be   added,  that,  marks  the  ferocity  and  nncnlti- 

early  in  the  thirteenth  Century,  a  vated  mannen  of  onr  ancestors, 

chivalric  association  was  formed,  and  that  even  to  ladies  of  high 

and  afterwaids  merged  in  the  Do-  rank ;  notwithstanding  the  hom- 

Tn^-niflw.Ti  Order,  callM  the  Militia  age  said  to  have  been  paid  to  the 

of  Christ :  '  nn  nomvel  ordre  de  £ur  sex  in  those  days  of  chi- 

chevalerie  destin^  4  ponrsuivre  vaLry.'     Groe^e  Military  Jntir 

les  hÄrdtiques,  sar  le  modöle  de  mUtiea,  voL  ii.  p.  114.    Compare 

celni  des  Templiers,  et  sons  le  Manning  on  the  Law  of  NationSf 

Bom  de  Hilioo  de  Christ'    Llo-  1839,  pp.  145,  146. 
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keep  men  in  a  state  of  pupilage,  and  stopped  tlie  marcb 
of  Society  by  prolonging  tlie  term  of  its  infency.*^ 

On  ihis  acconnt,  it  is  evident  that^  whether  we  look 
at  the  immediate  or  at  the  remote  tendency  of  cliiyaliyy 
its  strength  and  doration  become  a  measure  of  tbe  pre- 
dominance  of  the  protective  spirit.  If,  witb  this  view^ 
we  compare  France  and  England,  we  shall  find  fresh 
proof  of  the  early  divergence  of  those  conntries.  Tour- 
naments,  the  first  open  ezpression  of  chivaby,  are  of 
French  origin.^*  The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only 
two  great  describers  of  chivaby  are  Joinville  and  Frois- 
sart,  both  of  whom  were  Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that 
famous  Chevalier,  who  is  always  considered  as  the  last 
representative  of  chivalry,  was  a  Frenchman,  and  waa 
killed  when  fighting  for  FranciB  I.  Nor  was  it  nntil 
nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that  tonmaments  were 
finally  aboHshed  in  France,  the  last  one  having  been 
held  in  1560.6» 

Bnt  in  England,  the  protective  spirit  being  mnch  les& 
active  than  in  France,  we  shonld  expect  to  find  that 
chivahy,  as  its  offspring,  had  less  inflnence.  And  such 
was  really  the  case.  The  hononrs  that  were  paid  to> 
knights,  and  the  social  distinctions  by  which  they  were 
separated  from  the  other  classes,  were  never  so  great  ia 

■  *'  Mr.  Hallain  (MidcUe  AgeSf  l'usage  des  toumois  se  r^pandit 

7oL  ii.  p.  464)  says,  '  A  tmrd  chez  les  autres  nations  de  TEu- 

reproach  may  be  made  to  the  rope.'  They  were  first  introduced 

character  of  knighthood,  that  it  into  England  in   the  reign  of 

widened  the  Separation  between  Stephen.  LiTigarcPs  ]Skfflaiä,yoL 

the  different  dASses  of  society,  ii.  p.  27. 

and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  ^  Mr.  Hallam  (MiddU  Agesy 

spirit  of  high  birth,  by  which  vol.  ii.  p.  470)  says  they  wer©- 

the  large  mass  of  mankmd  were  *  entirely  discontinued  in  Erance* 

kept  in  unjust  degradation.'  in  conseqnence  of  the  death  of 

**  Sismondif  Eist,  des  Fran-  Keiirv   IL;    but    according  to 

gais,  vol.  iv.  pp.  370,  371,  377 ;  Millff  Hut,  of  Chivalry y  vol.  ii. 

Turner' 8  Hut  ofEnfflandtVolAv.  p.    226,    they  lasted  the  next 

^,4:7S;  Foncemoffne,  DeTOriffine  year;  when  another  fatal  aoci» 

des  Armoiries,  in  MSm»  de  VAca'  dent  oocnrred,  and  *  tonmanients 

dknie  des  Insoriptions,  vol.  zx.  ceased  for  ever.'  Compare  iSa«»^ 

p.  680.    Koch  also  says  (2h-  Palaye  sur  lä  CfhevcUerie»  voL  ii. 

iieau   des   Rivolitiüms,  vol.    i.  pp.  39,  40. 
p.  139),  '  c'est  de  la  Erance  que 
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onr  ooimtrj  as  in  France.^  As  men  became  more  free, 
UM  litÜe  respect  Ühej  had  for  such  matters  still  further 
diminislied.  In  tHe  thirteentli  Century,  and  indeed  in 
the  yeiy  reign  in  wkich  bnrgesses  were  first  retomed 
to  parHament,  the  leading  symbol  of  dnvalry  feil  into 
sudi  disrepute,  that  a  law  was  passed  obliging  certaiii 
persona  to  accept  that  rank  of  knigbthood  wkLch  in 
other  nations  was  one  of  the  highest  objects  of  ambi- 
tion.^^.  In  the  fonrteenth  centnrj,  this  was  followed  hj 
another  blow,  which  deprived  kmghtnood  of  its  exclu- 
Bively  militaiy  character ;  the  custom  having  grown  up 
in  ihe  reign  of  Edward  HE.  of  conferring  it  on  the 
jndges  in  Üie  courts  of  law,  thus  tnming  a  warlike  title 
into  a  civil  hononr.^^  Finallj,  before  the  end  of  the 
fifiieenth  Century,  the  spirit  of  chiyalry,  in  France  still 
at  its  height,  was  in  our  country  extinct,  and  this  mis- 
chievous  institution  had  become  a  subject  for  ridicule 
eyen  among  the  people  themselves.^^    To  these  drcum- 

"  ]S£r.  Hallam  {Middle  Agea,  tx>  pay   a    fine.    See   HaXUmCB 

?q1.  ii.  p.  467)  observes,  that  the  Const,  Hut.  vol.  i.  p.  421,  and 

knight,  as  compared  with  other  LytÜetorCa  Hist,  of  Henry  U, 

daases,  *  was  addressed  by  titles  yoL  ii.  pp.  238,  239,  2nd  edit. 

of  more  respect     I%ere  was  not,  4to.  1767.    Lord  Lyttleton,  evi- 

hwoeft  80  much  disünction  in  denüy  puzzled,  says,  '  Indeed  it 

England  as  in  FtanceJ  The  great  seems  a  deviation  £rom  the  ori- 

bonour  paid  to  knights  in  France  g^inal  principle  of  this  institu- 

isnotioedbyI>aniel(3fi^«^an-  tion.  Foronecannotbut  thinkit 

faise, vol.  L  pp.  1 28, 1 29)  andHer-  a  very  great  inconsistency,  that  a 

der  (Ideen  zur  Geschichte,  vol.  iv.  dignity,  which  was  deemed  an  ac- 

pp.  226, 267)  says,  that  in  France  cession  of  honour  to  kings  them- 

caivah^  flonrished  more  than  in  selves,  shonld  be  forced  upon  any.' 

any  other  conntry.  The  saniere-  •'  1ji  MilU  Hist  of  Chivalry, 

mark  is  made  by  Sismondi  {Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  it  is  said,  that '  the 

dst  Frangais,  vol.  iv.  p.  198).  judges  of  the  courts  of  law*  were 

"  The  Statuttim  de  Müitibus,  first  knighted  in  die  reign  of 

in  1307,  was  perhaps  the  first  Edward  III. 

leeognition  of  this.      Compare  ••  Mr.JdlUB^Hist.ofChivalry^ 

Bladlieton^s    ComiTient.   vol.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100)  has  printwl 

p.  69 ;  Barriaigion  on  the  Statutes,  a  cnrions  eztract  from  a  lamen- 

pp.  192, 193.  But  we  have  posi-  tation  over  the   destruction  of 

tiye  evidence  that  compnbory  ehivalry,  written  in  the  reign  of 

koMithood  existed  in  the  reign  Edward  IV. ;  but  he  has  over- 

«ffienry  III. ;  or  at  least  tKuit  looked  a  still  more  Singular  in- 

UuMewhorefaseditwereobliged  stance.  This  isa  populär  bailad. 
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staaceä  we  may  add  two  others,  wlncH  seem  -wortihj  of 
observatioii.  THe  first  is,  that  the  French,  notwith- 
standing  tlieir  manj  admirable  qnalities,  have  always 
been  more  remarkable  for  personal  yaniiy  tban  tbe 
English  '/^  a  pecoliarity  partlj  referable  to  ihose  chi- 
valrio  tiaditions  which  even  Üieir  occasional  republics 
have  been  nnable  to  destroj,  and  wbicli  makes  them 
attach  nndue  importance  to  extemal  distinotions^  hj 
wbich  I  mean,  not  only  dress  and  manners,  but  also 
medals,  ribbons,  stars,  Grosses,  and  tbe  like,  wbicli  we, 
a  prouder  people,  bare  nerer  beld  in  sncb  kigb  estuna- 
tion.  Tbe  otber  circnmstanee  is,  tbat  dnelling  bas 
from  tbe  beginning  been  more  popnlar  in  Franoe  tban  in 
England ;  and  as  tbis  is  a  cnstom  wbicb  we  owe  to  cbi- 
Valry,  tbe  difference  in  tbis  respect  between  tbe  two  conn- 

vritten  in  the  middle  of  the  fif-  MirabeaUf  p.  111)  dedares,  that 

teenth  Century,  and  called  the  '  le  trait  le  pltu  dominant  dans  le 

Tnmament    of   Tottenham,    in  caract^  fran^ais,  c'est  Tamonr 

which  the  folHes  of  diiyalry  are  propre;'  and  S^gur  (Souvenirs, 

admirably  ridiculed.    See  War-  voL  i.  pp.73, 74),  *  car  en  France 

t<m*s  Eist,  of  English  Poetry,  ramoor  propre,  ou,  si  on  le  vent, 

edit.  1840,  vol.  iii.  pp.  98-101 ;  la  yanite,  est  de  toutes  les  pas- 

and  Perc^s  Religues  of  Anoient  sions    la  plus  irritable/    It  is 

Poetry^   edit.   1845,  pp.  92-95.  moreover  stated,  that  phrenolo- 

According  to  Turner  {Wat,  of  gical  observations  prove  that  the 

Irland,,  Yol.  vi.  p.  363), '  the  French  are  yainer  than  the  Eng- 

andent  books  of  diiyalry  were  lish.  CknMs  MementsofPhrenO' 

laid  aside'  about  the  reign  of  ^y,  6th  edit.  Edinb.  1845,  p.  90; 

Heniy  VI.  and  a  partial  recognition  of  the 

'0  This  is  not  a  mere  populär  same  fact  in  Broussais,  Cours  de 

opinion,  bat  rests  npon  a  large  Phrindogie,  p.  297.    For  other 

amount  of  evidence,  snpplied  by  instances  of  writers  who  have 

oompetent    and    impartial   ob-  noticed  the  vanityof  the  French, 

Servers.     Addison,  who  was  a  see  TocquemUe,  t Anden  Bigime, 

lenient  as  well  as  an  able  jndge,  p.  148 ;  Barante,  IM,  Frang,  au 

and  who  had  lived  mnch  among  XVIIJP,  8Ude,  p.  80 ;  Mm*  de 

the   French,   calls   them    '  the  Brissot,  vol.  i.  p.  272 ;  Mkekray^ 

vainest  nation    in   the  world.'  Bist,  de  France  voL  ii.  p.  933 ; 

Letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  mAikin^s  Lemontey,  Etablissement  Monar- 

Ufe  of  Addison^  vol.  i.  p.  90.  clmue,  p.  418 ;  VoltavTe,  Lettree 

Napoleon  says,  '  vanity  is  the  inidUeSt  voL  ii.  p.  282 ;  Tocque^ 

roling  principle  of  the  French.'  viUe,  Bigne  de  Louis  XVt  voL 

Alison*s  Eist,  of  Europe,  vol.  vi.  ii.p.  358 ;  J)e  Stasi  swr  la  Bhfokt' 

p.  25.    Dnmont  (Souvenirs  sur  iion,  vol.  i.  p.  260,  voL  iL  p.  258. 
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trieB  snpplies  anotlier  link  in  that  long  chain  of  eyidence 
bj  wliich  we  mnst  estimate  their  national  tendencies7^ 
The  old  assodations,  of  wldcH  these  £äcts  are  bat  the 
extemal  expression,  now  continned  to  aot  with  increas- 
ing  yigonr.  In  France,  the  protective  Bpirit,  carried 
into  religion,  yrss  strong  enongh  to  resist  i}ie  Beforma- 
tion,  and  preserve  to  tHe  clergy  the  fonns,  at  least,  of 
their  ancient  snpremacy.   In  England,  the  pride  of  men, 

*^  The  relation  between  chi-  bringing  together,  as  no  one  has 

Tally  and  duelling  has  been  no-  written  eren  a  tolerable  histoiy 

ticed  by  seTeral  writers ;  and  in  of  duelling,  notwithstanding  the 

France,  where  the  chivalric  spirit  great  pait  it  once  played  in  En- 

was  not   oompletely    destroyed  ropean  society.    De  Thou,  Hist, 

until  the  BeYolntion,  we  find  {7ntt;.yoLiz.pp.592,593,yol.zv. 

occasional  traces    of  this  eon-  p.  57 ;  Daniet,  Müice  Frangoiae, 

nezioneveii   in    the  reign    of  yoL  ii.  p.  682;    SuUy  (EcofUh 

Louis  XVI.   See,  for  instanoe,  in  miea,  toL  i.  p.  301,  toL  üi.  p.  406, 

Mhn,  de LafayetUfVoL  i.  p.  86,a  toL  vi.  p.  122,  voL  vüi.  p.  41, 

curions  letter  in  regajrd  to  chi-  yoL  ix.  p.  408 ;  Careu^s  State  of 

valiy  and  duelling  in  1778.    In  France    tmder  Henry  IV,,    in 

England  there  is,  I  belieye,  no  BircKe  Mstorical  IfegoUatione, 

evidence  of  eyen  a  Single  priyate  p.  467 ;  Ben  Jenem e    Wbrke, 

duel  being  fought  earlier  than  edit.    GKfTord,   yol.   yi.  p.  69; 

the  sixteenth  Century,  and  there  Bulawre^  Biet,  de  Parte  (1826 

were  not  many  tili  the  latter  half  3rd  edit),  yol.  iy.  p.  667,  yoL  y. 

of  Elizabeth^B   reign ;    but   in  pp.  300,  301 ;  Le  Cierct  Büduh 

France  the  custom  arose  early  in  thSque  Univ,  yoL  zz.  jp.  242 ;  Let- 

the  fifteenth  Century,  and  in  the  tree  de  Paün^  yol.  lii.  p.  636 ; 

sixteenth  it  became  usual  for  Cap^figue,  Aiat,  de  ta  Biforme, 

the  seconds  to  fight  as  well  as  yol.  yiii.  p.  98 ;  Cap^ßguie  Biche^ 

the  principskls.    Oompare  Mont-  lieu,  yoL  i.  p.  63 ;  Des  Bkaux, 

loeier,  Monarc.  Frang,  yoL  iL  Metoriettee,  yoL  z.  p.  13 ;  MhfL 

>p.  436,  with  Monteüy  Eist,  dee  de  Gejüis^YoL  ii.  p.  191,  yoL  yii. 

dwere  Etate,  yol.  yi.  p.  48.  From  p.  216,  yoL  ix.  p.  351 ;  Mem,  of 

that  time  the  loye  of  the  French  the  Baaroneee  <f  Oberkirch,  yoL  i. 

for  duelling  became  quite  a  pas-  p.  71,  edit.  Lond.  1862  ;^  Lettree 

sion  until  the  end  of  the  eigh-  fnSditeatPJmteeeeau,yoLtj^.21l; 

teenth  Century,  when  the  Beydiu-  Lettree  de  Dudeffand  ä  fralpole, 

tion,  or  rather  the  circumstances  yoL  iii.  p.  249,  yol.  iy.  pp.  27i 

which   led  to   the  Beyolution,  28,  162,  BouUier,  Maieon  Müi- 

caused  its  comparatiye  cessation.  taire  dee  Bote  de  Franee,  pp.  87, 

Seme  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  88 ;  Biog.  Unw,  yoL  y.  pp.  402, 

enonnous  extent  of  this  practice  403,  yoL  xxiii.  p.  411,  yoL  zliy. 

formerly  in  Frwice,  by  compar-  pp.  127,  401,  yol  xlyiii.  p,  622, 

ingthefollowing  passages,  which  yoL  zlix«  p.  130* 

I  haye  the    more  pleasure  in 
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and  their  habits  of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to  matare 
into  a  System  what  is  called  the  riglit  of  private  mdg« 
ment,  hj  wklch  some  of  the  most  dierished  traditions- 
were  eradicated ;  and  this,  as  we  have  alreadj  seen,  be- 
log qxdcklj  sacceeded,  first  by  scepticism,  and  then  bj 
ioleration,  prepared  the  way  for  that  subordiniition  of* 
the  chnrch  to  the  state,  for  which  -we  aare  pre-eminent, 
and  viÜioiit  &  xm],  aznong  the  nations  of  Enrope. 
The  very  same  tendency,  acting  in  pölitics,  displayed 
analogons  resnlts.  Onr  ancestors  found  no  difiicnliy 
in  hnmbling  the  nobles,  and  redncing  them  to  compa- 
ratiye  insi^iificance.  The  wars  of  the  Böses,  by  break- 
ing  np  the  leading  families  into  two  hostile  fiustionSy 
aided  this  movement  ;^^  and,  afber  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  Englishman,  even  of 
the  highest  rank,  ventnring  to  carry  on  those  privat» 
wars,  by  which,  in  other  conntries,  the  great  lords  still 
distorbed  the  peace  of  society.^'  When  the  civil  con- 
tests  subsided,  the  same  spirit  displayed  itself  in  the 
policy  of  Henry  Vii.  and  Henry  Vili.  For,  thoso 
princes,  despots  as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the 
highest  classes  ;  and  even  Henry  Vill.,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  barbarons  cmelties,  was  loved  by  the  people,  to 
whom  his  reign  was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  beneficial. 
Then  there  came  the  Beformaüon ;  which,  being  an  up- 
rising  of  the  hnman  mind,  was  essentially  a  rebellions 
movement,  and  thns  increasing  the  insnbordination  of 
men,  sowed,  in  the  sizteenth  Century,  the  seeds  of  thoso^ 
greaipolitical  revolntions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, broke  ont  in  nearly  every  part  of  Enrope.  The  con« 
nezion  between  these  two  revolntionary  epochs  is  a  suIk 
ject  füJl  of  interest ;  bnt,  for  the  pnrpose  of  the  present 
chapter,  it  will  be  snfßcient  to  notice  snch  events, 

"  On  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  dair's  Eist  of  the  Revenue,  roL  i. 

the  Böses  upon  the  nobles,  com-  p.  165. 

pare  BaUam*s  Ccnst,  Hut,  vol.  i.        '*  '  The  last  instance    of  & 

p.  10 ;  lAn^ar^e  Hut.  of  Eng'  pitched  battle  between  two  pow» 

land,  Yol.  iii.  p.  340 ;  Ecäeston^s  erfiil  noblemen  in  Englana  oo- 

EngUsih  Aniiq,  pp.  224,  320:  and  cnrs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV, *" 

on  their  immense  pecuniary,  or  Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  p.  123. 
rather   territorial,   losses,  Sin» 
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dnring  Übe  latier  half  of  the  sixteentli  centniy,  as  ex- 
pkia  the  sympathj  between  the  ecciesiastical  and  aria- 
tocratae  iteweSj  and  prove  how  the  same  circnincrtanceB 
that  were  hM  io  tbe  one,  also  prepared  the  waj  for 
the  dowiiML  of  the  otÜNr. 

When  Elizabeth  ß«cended  tte  tfarone  of  England,  a 
large  majoriiy  of  the  nobiliiy  were  opposed  to  tiiie  Pro- 
testant religion.  This  we  know  from  the  most  decirare^ 
evidence ;  and,  evenif  we  hadno  such  eyidence,  a  gene- 
ral  acqnaintance  with  hnman  natnre  wonld  indnce  ns- 
to  siLE^pect  that  such  was  the  case.  Eor,  the  aristo- 
c«ey,  by  the  T«y  conditions  of  their  exkteiioe,  mpst,  as 
a  body,  alwajs  be  averse  to  innoyation.  And  this,  not 
oulj  becanse  hj  a  change  thej  have  much  to  lose  and 
little  to  gain,  bat  becanse  some  of  their  most  pleasnr- 
able  emotLons  are  connected  with  the  past  rather  than 
with  the  present.  In  the  collision  of  actnal  life,  their 
vanity  is  sometinies  offeoded  bj  the  assmnptions  of  in- 
ferior men ;  it  is  freqnentlj  wonnded  hj  the  snccessfiil 
competition  of  able  men.  These  are  mortifications  to 
which,  in  the  progress  of  sociefy,  their  liabiliiy  is  con- 
stautly  increasing.  Bat  the  moment  thej  tarn  to  the 
past,  thej  see  in  those  good  old  times  which  are  now 
gone  by,  many  soorces  of  consolation.  There  they  find 
a  period  in  which  their  glory  is  withoat  a  rivaL  When 
they  look  at  their  pedigrees,  their  qoarterings,  their 
escatcheons ;  when  they  think  of  the  parity  of  their 
blood,  and  the  anticfliity  of  their  ancestors — ^they  expe- 
rience  a  comfort  which  oaght  amply  to  atone  for  any 
present  inconvenience.  The  tendency  of  this  is  very 
obrioos,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the  history  of  every 
aristocracy  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Men  who  have 
worked  themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch  as  to  be- 
lieve  that  it  is  an  honoor  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who 
csme  oter  with  the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who 
was  present  at  the  first  invasion  of  Ireland — ^men  who 
bave  reached  this  ecstacy  of  the  £uicy  are  not  disposed 
to  stop  there,  bat,  by  a  process  with  which  most  minds 
are  &miliar,  they  generalize  their  yiew ;  and,  even  on 
matters  not  immediately  connected  with  their  feime^ 
tbey  acqoire  a  habit  of  associating  grandear  with  anü- 
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qxuiy,  and  of  measurmg  value  hj  age ;  thns  transferring 
to  ihe  past  aii  admiratioii  wlncH  otherwise  they  might 
reserre  for  the  present. 

The  c(mnezioii  between  tliese  feelings  and  those  which 
animate  the  clergy  is  very  evident.  What  the  nobles 
are  to  politics,  that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both 
dasBes,  constantly  appealing  to  the  roice  of  antiqnity, 
rely  mach  on  tradition,  and  make  great  acconnt  of  np- 
holding  established  oostoms.  Both  take  for  granted 
that  what  is  old  is  better  than  what  is  new ;  and  that 
in  former  times  there  were  means  of  discoverin^  tmths 
respecting  goyemment  and  theology  which  we,  in  these 
degenerate  ages,  no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  similarity  of  their  functions  foUows  from 
the  similarity  of  their  principles.  Both  are  eminently 
protective,  stationary,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
conserrative.  It  is  believed  that  the  aristocracy  goard 
the  State  against  revolution,  and  that  the  clergy  keep 
the  chnrch  from  error.  The  first  are  the  enemies  of 
reformers ;  the  others  are  the  sconrge  of  heretios. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introdnc- 
tion  to  ezamine  how  far  these  principles  are  reasonable, 
or  to  inqnire  into  the  propriety  of  notions  which  snppose 
that,  on  certain  snbjects  of  immense  importance,  men. 
are  to  remain  stationary,  while  on  all  other  snbjects  they 
are  constantly  advancing.  Bnt  what  I  now  rather  wish 
to  point  ont,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  two  great  conservatire  and  protective 
classes  were  weakened  by  that  vast  movement,  the  Re- 
formation, which,  thongh  completed  in  the  sixteenth 
centory,  had  been  prepared  by  a  long  chain  of  intellec- 
toal  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  snggest,  it  will 
be  admitted,  by  all  nnbiassed  jndges,  that  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an 
open  rebellion.  Indeed,  the  mere  mention  of  private 
jndgment,  on  which  it  was  avowedly  based,  is  enongh 
to  Bubstantiate  this  fact.  To  establish  the  right  of  pri- 
vate jndgment,  was  to  appeal  from  the  chnrch  to  indi- 
vidnals ;  it  was  to  increase  the  play  of  each  man's  in- 
teUect ;  it  was  to  test  the  opinions  of  the  priesthood  by 
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fche  opinions  of  laymen ;  it  TmsJ  in  fact,  a  rising  of  the 
Bcliolars  agadnst  their  teacliers,  of  the  mied  agamst 
their  nders.  And  althougli  the  reformed  clergy,  as 
soon  as  they  had  organised  themselves  into  ahierarchy, 
did  nndoubtedly  ab^don  the  great  prindple  with  which 
they  startedy  and  attempt  to  impose  artides  and  canons 
of  their  own  contriyance,  stül,  this  onght  not  to  blind 
US  to  the  merits  of  the  Reformation  itself.  The  tyranny 
of  the  Ghnreh  of  England,  dnring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  still  more  dtiring  the  reigns  of  her  two  snocessors, 
was  bat  the  natural  consequence  of  that  corraption 
which  power  always  begets  in  those  who  wield  it,  and 
does  not  lessen  Üie  importance  of  the  movement  by 
which  the  power  was  originaQy  obtained.  For  men 
conld  not  forget  that,  tried  by  the  old  theological  theory, 
the  chnrch  of  England  was  a  schismatic  establishment, 
and  conld  only  defend  itself  from  the  charge  of  heresy 
by  appealing  to  that  private  jndgment,  to  the  ezerdse 
of  which  it  owed  its  existence,  bnt  of  the  rights  of  which 
its  own  proceedings  were  a  constant  infraction.  It  was 
evident  that  if,  in  religions  matters,  private  jndgment 
were  snpreme,  it  became  a  high  spiritoal  crime  to  issue 
any  articles,  or  to  take  any  measnre,  by  which  that 
jndgment  conld  be  tied  np ;  while,  on  the  other  band, 
if  the  right  of  private  jn^ment  were  not  snpreme,  the 
chnrch  of  England  was  gmlty  of  apostacy,  inasmnch  as 
its  fonnders  did,  by  virtne  of  the  interpretation  which 
their  own  private  jndgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon 
tenets  which  they  had  hitherto  held,  stigmatize  those 
tenets  as  idolatrons,  and  openly  renonnce  their  allegi- 
ance  to  what  had  for  centnries  been  venerated  as  the 
cathoHc  and  apostolic  chnrch. 

This  was  a  simple  alternative  ;  which  might,  indeed, 
be  kept  ont  of  sight,  bnt  conld  not  be  refined  away,  and 
most  assnredly  has  never  been  forgotten.  The  memory 
of  the  great  tmth  it  conveys  was  preserved  by  the 
vrritiQgs  and  teachings  of  the  Pnritans,  and  by  those 
habits  of  tibionght  natural  to  an  inqnisitive  age.  And 
when  the  fnlness  of  time  had  come,  it  did  not  fail  to 
bear  its  fniit.  It  continned  slowly  to  frnctify ;  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  its  seed 
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had  qnickened  into  a  life,  tlie  energy  of  wbicli  notliiiLg 
>coiild  withstand.  That  saine  right  of  private  judgment 
wldch  tlie  earlj  Beformers  had  londlj  proclaimed,  was 
now  pnslied  to  an  extent  fittal  to  those  who  opposed  it. 
This  it  was  wbich,  carried  into  politics,  "oYertiirned  the 
govemment,  and,  carried  into  religion,  upset  Übe 
chnrch.^*  For,  rebellion  and  lieresy  are  bnt  different 
formn  of  the  scune  disregard  of  tradition,  the  same  bold 
and  independent  spirit.  Botli  are  of  the  natnre  of  a 
protest  made  hy  modern  ideas  against  old  associations. 
They  are  as  a  stmggle  between  the  feelings  of  the  pre- 
-sent  and  the  memory  of  the  past.  Withont  the  ezer- 
cise  of  private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never 
take  place ;  the  mere  conception  of  it  could  not  enter 
the  minds  of  men,  nor  would  they  even  dream  of  Con- 
trolling, by  their  individual  energy,  those  abuses  to 
which  all  great  societies  are  liable.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
the  highest  degree  natural  that  the  ezercise  of  this 
judgment  should  be  opposed  by  those  two  powert 
classes  who,  from  their  position,  their  interests,  and  the 
habits  of  their  mind,  are  more  prone  than  any  other  to 
oherish  antiquity,  cleave  to  superannuated  customs,  and 
aphold  institutions  which,  to  use  their  favourite  lan- 
guage,  have  been  consecrated  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
fathers. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  are  able  to  see  with  great 
oleamess  the  intimate  connezion  which,  at  the  acces- 
sion  of  Elizabeth,  existed  between  the  English  nobles 
and  the  Gatholic  clergy.  Notwithstanding  many  ex- 
ceptions,  an  immense  majority  of  both  classes  opposed 
the  Reformation,  because  it  was  based  on  that  right  of 

^*  Clarendon  (Eist,  of  the  Be-  Spanieih    goyemment,    perhaps 

bellion,  p.  80),  in  a  yeiy  angiy  more  than  any  other  in  Euiope» 

fipirit,   Dut  with  perfect  truth,  has  imderstood   this    relation; 

notices  (nnder  die  year  1640)  and  eyen  so  late  as   1789,  an 

the  connexion  between  '  a  proud  edict  of  Charles  IV.  dedaied, 

and  yenomons  dislike  aeainst  the  '  qn'il  y  a  crime  d'h^r^ie  dans 

discipline  of  the  chnrch  of  Eng-  tout  ce  qni  tend,  on  contribna,  d 

land,  and  so  by  degrees  (as  the  propager  les  id^es    r^yolution- 

progrees   is    yeiy    natural)    an  naires.'    JJorente,  Hist,  de  iLn^ 

eqnal  iireyerence  to  the  govem-  ^[uisiHon,  toI.  ii.  p.  130. 
ment  of  the  State    too/     The 
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private  jndgment  of  whicli  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old 

-opinions,  were  the  iLatural  antagonists.      All  this  can 

•excite  no  snrprise;  it  was  in  the  order  of  tbingd,  and 

■strictlj  accordant  witb  the  spirit  of  those  two  great 

vsections  of  society.      Fortunately,  however,  for  our 

-conntry,  the  throne  was  now  occnpied  by  a  sovereign 

who  was  eqnal  to  the  emergency,  and  who,  instead  of 

jn^elding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  herseif  of  the  temper 

of  the  age  to  humble  them.     The  manner  in  which  this 

was  effected  by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first  to  the  Catho- 

iic  clergy,  and  afberwards  to  the  Protestant  clergy,^* 

forms  one  of  the  most  interestrng  parts  of  our  history ; 

and  in  an  acconnt  of  the  reign  of  the  great  qneen,  I 

hope  to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.     At  present, 

it  will  be  snfficient  to  glance  at  her  policy  towiods  the 

nobles — that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood,  by 

their  interests,  opinions,  and  associations,  have  always 

much  in  common. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that 
the  ancient  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  na- 
tnrally  called  to  her  councüs  advisers  who  were  more 
likely  to  nphold  the  novelties  on  which  the  age  was 
bent.  She  selected  men  who,  being  little  burdened  by 
past  associations,  were  more  inclined  to  favour  present 
«interests.  The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Gecils,  KnoUys, 
Sadler,  Snnth,  Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the 
most  eminent  statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  her  reign ; 
bnt  all  of  them  were  commoners ;  only  one  did  she  raise 
to  the  peerage ;  and  they  were  certainly  nowise  re- 
znarkable,  either  for  the  rank  of  their  immediate  con- 
nexLons,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  their  remote  ancestors. 
^They,  however,  were  recommended  to  Elizabeth  by 
their  great  abÜities,  and  by  their  determination  to  np- 
hold a  religion  which  the  ancient  aristocracy  naturally 
opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that,  among  the  accn- 
fiations  which  the  Gatholics  bronght  against  the  qneen, 

^  Thegeneralcharact6rof  her  naturally  displeased    with  her 

policy  towards  the   Protestant  disregord  for  the  heads  of  the 

Knglish  bishops  is  snmmed  up  chnrdi.     Collief's  Ecdes.  Hist  of 

very  fairly  by  Collier ;  thoxigh  GreciJt  BrUavn,^  yol.  vii.  pp.  267, 

lie,  as  a  professioxisd  wziteri  is  258,  edit.  Barham,  1840. 
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thej  tannted  her,  not  only  with  forsaking  the  old  reli- 
gion,  but  also  wiÜi  neglectmg  tlie  old  nobiliiy.^^ 

Nor  does  it  reqnire  mucli  acqnaiataiice  with  tiie  his- 
torj  of  the  time  to  see  tlie  justice  of  this  charge.  What» 
ever  ezplanatioii  we  m&j  clioose  to  give  of  the  fact,  i-t 
cannot  be  denied  that,  dnriiig  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
there  was  an  open  and  constant  Opposition  between  the 
nobles  and  the  ezecutive  goyemment.  The  rebellion 
of  1569  was  essentiaJlj  an  aristocratic  movement;, 
it  was  a  rising  of  the  great  families  of  the  north 
against  what  they  considered  the  npstart  and  plebeian 
administration  of  the  queen  J^     The  bitterest  enemy  of 


'®  One  of  the  chorges  which,  count  of  the  Bull  of  1588,  in  2>» 

in    1588,    Sixtus    Y.    pnblidj  Th(m,Hi8t  Univ,yol.x.-p.  176: 

bronght  against  Elizabeth,  was,  '  On  accnsoit  Elisabeth  d'ayoir 

that '  she  hath  rejected  and  ex-  an  pr^judice  de  la  noblesse  an- 

dnded  the  ancient  nobilitj,  and  gloise  derö  aux  dignit^  tant 

promoted  to  hononr  obscnre  peo-  ciTiles    qn'ecd^iastiques,     de» 

ple/  Butler' s  Mem,  of  the  Catko-  hommes  nonveanz,    sans    nais- 

tiost  vol.  ii.  p.  4.     Persons  tJso  sance,  et  indignes  de  les  po6^ 

reproaches  her  with  her  low-bom  sMer/ 

ministers,  and  says  that  she  was  ''  To  the  philosophic  historiaA 

influenced  '  by  five  persons  in  this  rebellion,  though  not  snffi- 

particnlar — all  of  them  sprang  cientlj  appreciated  bj  ordinary 

from  the  earth — Baoon,  Gedl,  writerSyisaveiyimportant  study,. 

Budley,  Hatton,  and  Walsing-  because  it  is  the  last  attempt 

harn.'  Butler,  Yol,  ii.  p.  31.  Car-  ever  made  by  the  great  English 

dinal  Allen   taunted   her  with  families  to  establish  their  autho- 

'  disgracing  the  ancient  nobility,  rity   by    force    of  anns.     Mr. 

erecting    base    and    unworthy  Wright  says,  that  probably  all 

persons  to  all  the  civil  and  ec-  those  who  took  a  lesiding  part  in 

clesiastical  dignities.'      DodcPs  it  *  were  allied  bybloodor  inter- 

Church  History,    edit.   Tiemey,  marriage  with  the  two  familiefr 

1840,  voL  iii.  appendiz  no.  xii.  of  the    Perdes    and    Neviles.' 

p.  ^vi.      The  same  influential  Wright 8  Mizaheth,  1838,  vol.  i. 

writer,  in  his  Admoniiion,  said  p.  xxziv. ;  a  yaluable  work.    See 

that  she  had  injured  England,  also,  in  FarL  Hut,  yol.  i.  p.  730, 

*  by  great  contempt  and  abasing  a  list  of  some  of  those  who,  in- 

of  the  ancient  nobility,  repelling  1571,  were  attainted  on  account 

them    from    due    goyemment^  of  this  rebellion,  and  who  are 

Offices,   and  places  of  honour.' .  said  to  be  '  all  of  the  best  fami- 

AUen^a  Admonition  to  the  Nohi-  lies  in  the  north  of  England.' 

lity  and  People  of  England  and  Butthemostcompleteeyidenoft 

Ireland,  1588  (reprinted  London,  we  haverespecting  this  struggle, 

1842),  p  ZY.    Compare  the  ac-  consistsof  the  coUection  of  ori- 
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Elizabeth  was  certably  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  the  in- 
terests  of  Mary  were  pubKcly  defended  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  liorthnmberland.  the  Bari  of  West- 
lüLoreland,  and  the  Earl  of  Anindel;  while  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  her  canse  was  secretly  favonred 
by  the  Marqnis  of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Chunberland,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbnry,  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex.^* 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  conld 
not  escape  the  sagacity  of  the  EngHsh  govemment. 
Cecil,  who  was  the  most  powerfhl  of  the  ministers  of 
Elizabeth,  and  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  for  foriy 
years,  maide  it  part  of  his  bnsiness  to  stndy  the  genea- 
logies  and  matenalresonrces  of  the  great  families ;  and 
tMs  he  did,  not  out  of  idle  cnriosity,  but  in  order  to  in- 
crease  his  control  over  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian 
says,  to  let  them  know  '  that  his  eye  was  npon  them.'^^ 
The  qneen  herseif,  though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no 
means  of  a  cmel  disposition ;  bnt  she  seemed  to  delight 
in  hiunbling  the  nobles.  On  them  her  hand  feil  heavily ; 
and  there  is  hardly  to  be  fonnd  a  single  instance  of  her 
pardomng  their  offences,  while  she  pnnished  several  of 
them  for  acts  which  wonld  now  be  considered   no 


ginal  doctunents  published   in  Sussez  to  Cecil,  dated  5th  Jan* 

1840  by  S&r  0.  Sharoe,  nnder  the  uary  1569  {Memoriala,  p.  137X 

title  ci  Memorials  ofthe  EebeUion  one  Paragraph  of  which  beging, 

of  1669.  They  show  very  clearly  *  Of  late  years  few  young  noble- 

the  real  natnre  of  the  outbreak.  men    have    been  employed    in 

On  17th   November  1Ö69,  Sir  sernce.* 

Oeorge  Bowes  writes,  that  the        "  Hallam,i.p,  130;  lÄn^ardy 

complaint  of  the  inBurgents  was  y.  pp.  97»  102 ;  Turner,  zu.  pp. 

tihat  'there  was  certaine  oonn-  245,  247. 
ßellors  cropen'   («.«.  crept)  *  in        '•  HaUarrCe  Const.  Stst,  yol.  i. 

abonte  the  prince,  which  had  ex-  p.  241 ;  an  interesting  passage» 

duded  the    nobility    from  the  Turner {Histo/EnglandtTOh^i, 

prince/  &c,  Memariale,  p.  42 ;  p.  237)  says,  that  Cecü  '  knew 

and  tibie  editor's  note  says  that  the  tendency  of  the  great  lords 

äiis  is  one  of  the  charges  made  to  combine  against  the  crown, 

in  all  the  proclamations  by  the  that  they  might   reinstate  th» 

earls.  Ferhaps  the  most  curions  peerage  in  the  power  from  which 

proof  of  how  notorions  the  policy  the  honse  of  Tudor  had  depressed 

of  Elizabeth  had  become,  is  con-  it*' 
tained  in  afriendly  letter  fsom 

VOL.  n.  L 
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offences  at  all.  She  was  always  nnwilliug  to  admit 
them  to  anthoritj ;  and  it  is  nnquestioBablj  tme  that, 
taking  them  as  a  class,  tliey  were,  dnring  Her  long  and 
prosperons  reign,  treated  with  nnnsual  disrespect. 
Indeed,  so  clearly  marked  was  her  policy,  that  wlien 
the  ducal  order  became  eximct,  she  reftised  to  renew 
it ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  away  to  whom  the 
name  of  dnke  was  a  mere  matter  of  historj,  a  point 
to  be  mooted  hj  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the  bnfli- 
ness  of  practical  life  had  no  concem.®^  Whaterer 
m&j  be  her  other  fanlts,  she  was  on  this  subject  always 
consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  greatest  anzieiy 
to  Surround  the  throne  with  men  of  ability,  she  cared 
little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  bj  which  the 
minds  of  ordinary  sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.  She 
made  no  acconnt  of  dignify  of  rank ;  she  did  not  even 
care  for  pnriiy  of  blood.  She  yalued  men  neither  for  the 
splendonr  of  their  ancestry,  nor  for  the  length  of  their 
pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandenr  of  their  titles.  Such 
questions  she  lefb  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the 
size  of  whose  nnderstandings  thej  were  admirably  fitted. 
Onr  great  qneen  regolated  her  condnct  hj  another  Stan- 
dard. Her  large  and  powerM  intellect,  cnltivated  to 
its  highest  point  b j  reflection  and  study,  taught  her  the 
true  measure  of  affairs,  and  enabled  her  to  see,  that  to 
make  a  goyemment  flourish,  its  councillors  must  be  men 
of  abilify  and  of  virtue ;  but  that  if  these  two  conditions 
are  fiilfilled,  the  nobles  may  be  lefb  to  repose  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  cares  of 
the  State  for  which,  with  a  few  brilHant  exoeptions,  they 
are  naturaUy  disqualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejn- 
dices  and  by  the  frivolity  of  their  pursuits. 

Afber  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made, 


">  In  1572  the  order  of  dukes  son,  in  one  of  his,  comedie«  in 

became    exünct;  and  was   not  1616,  mentions    'the   received 

revivedtillfiftyyearsafterwards,  heresy  that  England  bears  no 

when  James  L  made  the  miser-  dukes/    Jonson^s    WorkSt    edit. 

ableVilliers,  dnke  of  Bucking-  Gifford,    1816,    vol.  v.    p.  47, 

ham.     BlacJcston^a  Commemta-  where  Gif  ford,  not  being  aware 

r»e«,  vol,i.p.397.  This  evidently  of  the  extinction  in  1672,  has 

attiacted  attention;  for  Ben  Jon-  made  an  imsatisfactory  note. 
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first  hj  James,  and  then  by  Charles,  to  revive  tHe  power 
of  Übe  two  great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  tbe 
«lergy.  Bat  so  adznirablj  Lad  the  policj  of  Elizabeth 
been  snpported  by  the  general  temper  of  the  age,  that 
it  was  fonnd  impossible  for  the  Stuarts  to  ezecute  their 
mischievoTis  plajis.  The  exercise  of  private  jndgment, 
both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  had  become  so  habitoal, 
that  these  prinoes  were  imable  to  sabjngate  it  to  their 
Tvill.  And  as  Charles  I.,  with  inconceivable  blindness, 
And  with  an  obstinacy  even  greater  than  that  of  his 
&ther,  persisted  in  adopting  in  their  worst  forms  the 
superannnated  theories  of  protection,  and  attempted 
to  enfbrce  a  scheme  of  goyermnent  which  men  from 
iheir  increasing  independence  were  determined  to  re- 
ject)  there  ineyitably  arose  that  memorable  collision 
"^hich  is  well  termed  The  Gfreat  Bebellion  of  England.*^ 
The  analogy  between  this  and  the  Protestant  Befor- 
maüon,  I  have  already  noticed ;  but  what  we  hare  now 
to  consider,  and  what^  in  the  nezt  chapter,  I  will  en- 
deayour  to  trace,  is  the  natnre  of  the  difference  between 
onr  BebelHon,  and  those  contemporary  wars  of  the 
"Fremde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  yery  similar. 


"  Clarendon  (.Si^.  oftheBe-  ever   bronght  fortli.'    See  alflo 

beUüm,  p.  216)  trnly  caÜs  it  *the  some  striking  renuurks  in  War- 

moflt  prodigions  and  the  boldest  wielf»  MemairSt  pi  207. 
vebelhon,  that  any  age  or  oonntiy 
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CHAPTBß  m. 

TBE  KNEBOT  QF  THB  FBCXTBCIITB  SFIBTT  IN  FBAITCB  KXPLäUXB  THH 
FAILUBB  OF  THB  FBONDB.  COHPASISÖN  BBTWBBN  THB  TBOTSTDK 
AJn>  THB  OOimiMFOBABT  BNOUSH  BBBELLION. 

The  object  of  tlie  last  chapter  was  to  enqnire  into  th& 
origin  of  the  protective  spiiit.  From  the  evidenoe  ther& 
coUected,  it  appears  that  tliis  spiiit  was  first  organized 
into  a  distinct  secnlar  form  at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages  ^ 
bnt  that,  owing  to  circtimstances  which  then  arose,  it 
was,  firom  the  begimung,  much  less  powerfnl  in  England 
than  in  France.  It  has  like^wise  appeared  that^  in  onr 
conntry,  it  continned  to  lose  gronnd ;  while  in  France^ 
it  early  in  the  fonrteenth  Century  assnmed  a  new  shape^ 
aad  g^re  rise  to  a  centralmng  movement,  mamfested 
not  only  in  the  civil  and  political  institntions,  bat  also 
in  the  social  and  literary  habits  of  the  French  nation. 
Thus  far  we  seem  to  have  cleared  the  way  for  a  proper 
nnderstanding  of  the  history  of  the  two  conntries ;  and 
I  now  pnrpose  to  foUow  this  up  a  Httle  forther,  and 
point  out  how  this  difference  explains  the  discrepancy 
between  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  those  which  at 
the  same  time  broke  out  in  France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with 
the  Great  English  Bebellion,  the  most  remarkable  is^ 
that  it  was  a  war  of  classes  as  well  as  of  factions. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  the  yeomanry  and 
traders  adhered  to  Üie  parliament  ;^  the  nobles  and  the 


'  *  Erom  the  beginning  it  maj  even   in    those    oonntieB  which 

be  Bftid  that  the  yeomanry  and  wäre  in  his  military  occupation ; 

tarading  dasses  of  towns  were  ge-  except  in  a  f ew,  such  as  Com-wall, 

nerally  hostile  to  the  king^s  side^  Worcester,  Salop,  and  most  of 
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clergy  ralliecL  round  the  throae.*  And  the  name  given 
to  Üie  two  parties,  of  Bonndheads'  and  Gavaliers,^ 
proves  that  the  true  natare  of  this  Opposition  was 
generally  known.  It  proves  tkat  men  were  aware  that 
a  qnestion  was  at  issue,  npon  which  England  was 
divided,  not  so  mnch  by  the  particolar  interests  of  indi- 
yidnals,  as  hj  the  general  interests  of  the  classes  to 
which  those  indiTidnals  belonged. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebellion,  there  is 
no  trace  of  so  large  a  division.  The  objects  of  the  war 
were  in  both  conntries  precisely  the  same :  the  ma- 
•chinery  by  which  those  objects  were  attained  was  very 
different.  The  Fronde  was  like  onr  Bebellion,  insomuch 
that  it  was  a  strnggle  of  the  parliament  against  the 
crown;  an  attempt  to  secnre  Hberty,  and  raise  up  a 
barrier  against  the  despotism  of  goyermnent.'     So  fiir, 

Wales,  vhere  the  prevailing  sen-  Fairfax  Carreap»  voL  ii.  pp.  185, 

timent   was    cliieflj    royalist.'  820. 

EaUam's  Conat,  Eist,  toI.  i  p.  *  Just  before  the    battle  of 

•578.    8eeeABoIAngar<^sHut,of  Ecbehill,  in  1642,  Charles  said 

England,  Tol.  vi.  p.  304 ;  and  to  his  troops,  *  Yon  are  called  ca- 

Jlison's  ERst,  of  Euroj^e,  vol.  i.  yaliers  in  a  reproach^  significa- 

p.  49.  tion.'      See  the  king's  sp^ch,  in 

<  On  this  division  of  classes,  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  p.  478. 

which,  notwithstanding  a   few  Directly  after  the  batüe,  he  ac^ 

exceptions,  is  undoubtMÜy  true  cusedmsopponentsof 'rendering 

as  a  general  fact,  oompare  Me-  all  persons  of  hononr  odious  to 

moirs  of  Sir  P,  Warwic%t'p.  217;  the  common  people,  imder  the 

Carlyl^s   Oromwdl,  yol.  iii.  p.  style  of  cavaliers/     Ma^s  Biet. 

-347 ;    Clarendon^s  Mst,  of  the  ofthe  Long  PaHiament,  book  ÜL 

Rebellion^  pp.  294,  297,  345,  346,  p.  25. 

401,    476:    Ma^e  Biet  of  the  •  M.  Saint-Anlaire  (Met.  de 

Long  Parliamentt  book  i  pp.  22,  la  Fronde^  yol.  i.  p.  y.)  says,  that 

64,  book  ii.  p.  63,  book  iii.  p.  78 ;  the  object  of  Üie  f^ondeurs  was, 

Hutehison^e  Meinoire,  p.    100;  *  limiter  Tantorit^  royale,  consa- 

LucBow^e  Memoiret  vol.  i.  p.  104,  crer  les  principes  de  la  libert^ 

ToL  iii.  p.  258 ;  Btdetrode»  Me-  ciyile  et  en  confier  la  garde  aux 

tnotr«,  p.  86.  compagnies  sonveraines ;' and  at 

'  Lord  Clarendon  says,  in  his  p.  vi.  he  calls  the  declaration  of 

grand  str^le,    '  the  rabble  con-  1648,  *  une  y^table  charte  con« 

temned  and  despised  nnder  the  stitationnelle.'     See  also,  at  voL 

aame  of  lonndheads.'    Bist,  of  i.  p.  128,  the  condnding  paiar 

tht  BebelUan,  p.  136.     This  was  graph  of  the  speech  of  Omar 

in  1641,  when  the  title  appears  T&Lon.      Joly,  who  was  mnch 

to  bare  been  liist  bestowea.  See  displeased  at  Ulis  tendency,  com- 
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and  so  long,  as  we  merely  take  a  view  of  political  objecto^ 
tlie  parallel  is  complete.  But  the  social  and  inteUecinal 
antecedents  of  ilie  French  being  very  diSerent  from 
those  of  the  EngHsli,  it  necessamy  followed  that  the 
shape  which  the  rebellion  took  shonld  likewise  be  diffe- 
rent,  even  iliOTigli  the  motives  were  the  saane.  If  we 
examine  this  divergence  a  little  nearer,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  circnmstance  I  have 
already  noticed — namely,  that  in  England  a  war  for 
liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes,  while  in. 
France  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  alL  From  thi» 
it  resnlted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion,  being  merely 
poHtical,  and  not,  aa  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold 
of  the  public  mind :  it  was  nnaccompanied  by  thosa 
feelings  of  insnbordination,  in  the  absence  of  whick 
froedom  ha^-always  been  impossible ;  and,  striking  no 
root  into  the  national  character,  it  conld  not  save  the 
country  fronx  that  servile  state  into  which,  a  few  years 
later,  it,  nnder  the  govemment  of  Lonis  XTV.  rapidly 
feil. 

That  onr  Great  BebeUion  was,  in  its  extemal  form,  a 
war  of  classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  facts  which  lie 
on  the  snr&ce  of  history .  At  &rst,  the  parHament  ^  did 
Indeed  attempt  to  draw  over  to  their  side  some  of  the 
nobles ;  and  in  this  they  for  a  time  sncceeded.  But  as 
the  struggle  advanced,  the  fdtility  of  this  policy  beeame 
evident.  In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  movement^ 
the  nobles  grew  more  loyal ;  ^  the  parHament  grew  more 


plains  Üiat  in  1648,  *le  peuple  proc&3  s'il  se  trouvoit   criininel 

tomboit  imperceptiblement  dans  ou   l'^laigir  s'il  6toit  innocent/ 

le  sentiinent  dangereuz,  qu'il  est  Mhm,  de  MontgJMy  yol.  ü.  p.  135 ;. 

naturel  et  permis  de  se  dtfendre  Mim.   de  MoUevüley   vol.  ü.  p» 

et  de  s'aimer  contre  la  violence  398 ;    Mem.  de  Betgy  vol.  i.  p. 

des  sup^cieTiis.'  Mhn,  de  Jolv,  p*  265 ;  Mhn,  dS  Omer  Talon,  voL 

15.      Of  tlie  immediate  objects  ii.  pp.  224,  225,  240,  328. 

proposed  by  the  Fronde,  one  was  *  I  use  the  word  *  parliament' 

to  diminish  the  taüle,  and  ano-  in  the  sense  given  to  it  by  writer& 

ther  wßs  to  obtain  a  law  that  no  of  that  time,  and  not  in  the  legal 

one  should  be  kept  in  prison  sense. 

more    than   twenty-fonr   honrs,  *  InMay  1642,  there  remained 

'  Sans  ^tre  remis  entre  les  mains  at  Westminster  forty-two  peers,. 

du  parlement  poni  Ini  fSure  son  Eallam's  Const.  Eist.  vol.  i.  p. 
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damocratic.^  And  wlien  it  was  cleaxly  seen  that  both 
parües  were  deteEnnined  either  to  conqner  or  to  die,  this 
antagonism  of  classes  was  too  clearly  markedto  be  mis^ 
nnderstood ;  tiie  percepidon  which  each  bad  of  its  own 
interests  being  sbarpened  by  the  magnitade  of  the  stake 
for  wbioh  they  contiBiided* 

For,  witbout  burdening  this  lutroductioii  witb  wbat 
maj  be  read  ia  onr  common  bistories,  it  wül  be  snfficient 
to  remind  tbe  reader  of  a  few  of  the  conspicaons  events 
of  thattime.  Just  before  tbe  war  began,  tbe  Earl  of 
Essex  was  appointed  general  of  tbe  parbamentary  forces, 
witb  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  bis  lientenant.  A  commis- 
sion  to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to  tbe  Earl  of 
Manchester,^  the  only  man  of  higb  rank  against  wbom 
Charles  bad  displayed  open  enmify.^^  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  confidence,  the  nobles,  in  wbom  parlia- 
ment  was  at  first  disposed  to  trost,  conld  not  avoid 


559;   bat  they  gradually  aban-  to  be  'the  mo0t  inferior  people 

doned  the  populär  catuse ;    and,  preferred  to  all  plaoes  of  trust 

acoQtding  to  Pari.  Bist.  vol.  iii.  and  profit«'    Book  zi«  under  the 

p.  1282,  80  d^nndled,  that  even-  year  1648.    Compare  some  good 

tnally  '  seldom  more  than  five  or  remarka  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  Fairfax 

ta*  were  piesent.  Corrwpond,  voL  üi.  |)p.  115, 116. 
'  These  increasing  democratic        '  This  was  after  the  appoint- 

tendendes  are  most  dearly  indi-  ments  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  and 

cated  in  Walker^s  curious  work,  was  in  1643.     Ludhufs  Mem. 

The  Bistory   of  Independency.  yot,  L  p.  58;  Carlyys  Oromwell, 

See  among  other  passages,  book  vol.  i.  p.  189. 
L  p.  59.     And  Clarendon,  under        ^^  <  When  the  king  attempted 

the  year  1644,  says  {HUt,  of  the  to  anest  the  five  members,  Man- 

SdäHont  p.  514) :  '  That  yiolent  ehester,  at  that  time  Lord  Kym- 

perty,  which  had  at  first  cozened  bolton,  was  the  only  peer  whom 

the  rest  into  the  war,  and  after-  he  impeadied.  This  drcumstance 

wards   obstmcted   all   the   ap-  endeaxedKymboltontotheparty; 

pioacheB  towards  peaoe,  fonnd  his  own  safety  bonnd  him  more 

now  that  Üiey  had  finished  as  doselyto  its  interests.'  Idngard^s 

auch  of  their  work  as  the  tools  England,  vol.  vL  p.  837.     Com- 

which  they  had  wionght  with  paie  Clarendon,  p.  875 ;  LuMoWi 

ooold  be  applied  to,  and  what  re-  voL  i.  p.  20.    It  is  also  said  that 

mained   to   be   done   nrnst  be  Lord  Essex  joined  the  populär 

despatched   by   new  workmen.'  part^  from  personal  pique  against 

What  these  new  workmen  were,  the  xing.     Fairfax  Correep,  yoL 

he  afterwards  ezplains,  p.  641,  üi.  p.  37. 
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showizig  tlie  old  learen  of  their  order.^^  The  Bari  of 
Essex  BO  condncted  himself,  as  to  inspire  ihe  populär 
party  with  tlie  greatest  apprehensions  of  his  treacheTy  ;^* 
and  wlien  the  defence  of  London  was  intmsted  to  Waller, 
lie  so  obstinatelj  re^sed  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able 
ofiS.cer  in  the  conmiission,  that  the  Gommons  were 
obHged  to  insert  it  by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and 
in  spite  of  their  own  general.^'  The  Earl  of  Bedford, 
though  he  had  received  a  miHtary  command,  did  not 
hesil^te  to  abandon  those  who  conferred  it.  This  apos- 
täte  noble  fled  from  Westnunster  to  Oxford :  bnt  finding 
that  the  king,  who  never  forgaye  his  enemies,  did  not 
receive  "^^rn  with  the  &Yonr  he  expected,  he  retnmed 
to  London ;  where,  though  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  safety,  it  conld  not  be  snpposed  that  he  shonld  again 
experience  the  confidence  of  parliament.^^ 


i>  Mr.  Carljle  has  made  some  nity  &oin  being  instromental  in 

very  characterifitk,  but  v&ry  just,  eetting  up  a  democzatical  power, 

observationB  on  the  'high  fjssexes  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  down 

and  Manchesters  of  limited  no-  all   persons    of  his    condition.' 

tions  and  laige  estates.'  Carlyläa  The  '  Letter  of  Admonition'  ad- 

Oromwellf  vol.  i.  p.  215.  dressed  to  him  by  parliamsnt  in 

>^  LucUou/s  MemoirSf  vol.  ÜL  1644,  is  printed  in  Farl»  HisU 

p.  110;    HutMnaoTCs  Memoirst  voL  üi.  p.  274. 

pp.  230,  281 ;  Harrys  Lives  of  >*  LmgarcPa  Mat  of  England, 

the  ßtiMrts,  YoL  üi.  p.  106 ;  Btfl-  vol.  vi.  p.  318.    See  also,  on  the 

strodäa  MeTMirs^  pp.  112,  113,  hostility   between    Essex    and 

1 19 ;  ClarendofCs  BebeUion,  pp.  Waller,  Walker* 8  Eist,  of  Inde- 

486,  514 ;  or,  as  Lord  North  puts  pendency,  part  i.  pp.  28,  29 ;  and 

it»   'for  CFeneral    Essex   began  JRcirZ.  .Sw^.  vol.  üi.  p.  177.      Sir 

nowtoappearto  the  private  cabal-  Philip  Warwick   {Menunra,    p. 

ists  somewhat  wresty.*    North*s  254)oontemptaonsl7callsWallar 

Narrative  of  Pasaages  rdatmg  to  *  fiivourite-geneiral  of  the  ca!cy  of 

the  Long  FarHamentf  pnblished  London.' 

in  1670,  in  Somers  Trade,  voL  ^^  Gompare    SaUam*e    Conet, 

vi.  p.  578.     At  p.  584,  the  same  Bist.  voL  i.  pp.  569,  570,  with 

elegant    writer   says    of  Essex,  Btdetrod^a  Memoire,  p.  96,  and 

*  being  the  first  person  and  last  Lord  Bedford's  letter,  in  JPaitl, 

of  the  nobility  employed  "bj  the  Biet,  voL  iü.  pp.  189,  190.  This 

parliament  in   militai^  affiurs,  shnfSing  letter  confirms  the  nn- 

which  soon  brought  him  to  the  fftvonrable  aocoont  of  the  writer, 

period  of  Ins  Ufe.     And  may  he  which  is  given  in   (Ha/rendotCe 

be  an  example  to  all  fdtnie  ages,  BebeUion,  p.  422. 
to  deter  all  persons  of  like  dig- 
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Such  ezamples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lesBen  the 
distrost  which  both  parties  feit  f or  eaoh  other.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  a  war  of  classes  was  nnavoidable, 
and  that  the  rebellion  of  the  parliament  against  the 
king  mnst  be  reinforced  bj  a  rebellion  of  Üie  people 
agaonst  the  nobles.^*  To  tms  the  populär  partj,  what- 
eyer  m&j  have  been  their  first  intention,  now  willingly 
agreed.  In  1645  they  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not 
onlj  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost 
their  command,  but  all  members  of  either  house  were 
made  incapable  of  military  Service.  ^^  And,  onlj  a  week 
afber  the  execution  of  the  king,  they  formally  took  away 
the  legislatiTe  power  of  the  peers ;  putting  at  the  same 
time  on  record  their  memorable  opinion,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  is  'useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.'  ^^ 

Bat  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  oonvincing  of  the 
tme  character  of  the  English  rebellion,  if  we  consider 
who  those  were  by  whom  it  was  accomplished.     This 


^  Dr.  Bates,  vho  had  been  be  a  good  time  in  England  tül 

pliymciew  to  Ciomwell,  intimates  we  hiä  done  with  lorda*    Car^ 

that  tlüs  was  foreseen  ficom  the  lyl^a  CromweU,  vol.  1.  p.  217; 

beginnmg.     He  saja,  that  the  and,  what  is  evidently  the  same 

populär  partj  offered  command  circvüaistaiice,m  HoUe^sMemoirs, 

to  Bome  of  the  nobles,  '  not  that  p.  18. 

they  haä  any   respect  for  the  *'  This  was  the  '  Self-denyins 

loiOB,  whom  shoiÜy  theyintended  Oidinance/  which  was  intiodaced 

to  tum  out  and  to  level  with  the  in  December,  1644 ;  but,  owing 

{»ininoners,  but  that  they  might  to  the  xesistance   of  the  peers, 

poison   them    with    their   own  was  not  carried  until  the  subse- 

renom,  and  rise  to  gieater  autho-  quent  April.   Pari,  Eist.  toL  üi. 

ntjr  bj  drawing  more  over  to  pp.  326-337,  340-843,  354,  855. 

tiifiar  side.'     Botels  Account  of  See  flJso  Mem.  o/Lord  EbUea,  p. 

the  lote   TroMca  in  England^  30 ;  Mem,  of  Sir  P.  Warwick,  p. 

pait  L  p.  76.     Lord  North  too  283. 

snpposes,  that  almost  immedi-  *'  On  this  great  Epoch  in  the 

ately  afber  the  war  began,  it  was  histoiy  of  ]£igland,   see  Pari, 

determined  to  dissolve  the  House  Hut,  voL  üi.  p.  1284 ;  HaUam*s 

^  Lasäa,    See  Somers   Tracts,  C%m«^.  Ht^.  voLi.p.  643;  Oani|p- 

vol.  vi.  p.  582.     Beyond  this,  I  belFs    Chief-Justices,   vol.   i  p. 

am  not  aware  of  any  direct  early  424 ;  Ludlow's  Mem,  voL  i.  p. 

evidence;  eizcept  that,  in  1644,  246;  WarmcVe  Mem,  pp.  182, 

Cromwell   is    all^ged   to   have  336,  852. 
Btated  that  'there  woold  never 
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will  show  XLS  the  demooratio  nature  of  a  movenieiit  wldch 
lawyers  and  antiquaries  have  yainly  attempted  to  shelter 
ander  the  formof  constitational  preoedent.  Our  great 
rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who  looked  behind» 
but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to  traoe  it 
to  personal  and  temporary  canses ;  to  ascribe  this  nn* 
paralleled  outbreak  to  a  dispute  respecting  ship-money, 
or  to  a  qnarrel  abont  the  Privileges  of  parliament,  can 
only  snit  the  habits  of  Üiose  mstorians  who  see  na 
fnrther  than  the  preamble  of  a  Statute,  or  the  dedsion 
of  a  judge.  Such  writers  forget  that  the  trial  of  Hamp- 
den,  and  the  impeachment  of  the  five  members,  could 
haye  produced  no  effect  on  the  countrj,  unless  the 
people  had  already  been  prepared,  and  unless  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  insubor^nation  had  so  increased  the 
disoontents  of  men,  as  to  put  them  in  a  State,  where^ 
the  train  being  laid,  the  slighest  spark  sufficed  to  kindle 
a  oonflagration. 

The  taith  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  of 
the  democratic  spirit.  It  was  the  poHtical  form  of  a 
movement,  of  which  the  Deformation  was  the  religious 
form.  As  the  Eeformation  was  aided,  not  by  men  in 
high  ecdesiastical  ofiS.ces,  not  by  great  cardinals  or 
wealthy  bishops,  but  by  men  filling  uxe  lowest  and  most 
subordinate  posts,  just  so  was  the  English  rebellion  a 
movement  £rom  below,  an  uprising  from  the  founda- 
tions,  or  as  some  wül  have  it,  the  dregs  of  sociely.  The 
few  persona  of  high  rank  who  adhered  to  the  populär 
cause  were  quickly  discarded,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  feil  off  was  a  clear  indication  of  the 
tum  that  things  were  takuig.  Directly  the  army  was 
fireed  from  its  noble  leaders,  and  suppHed  with  ofiLoer» 
cbawn  from  the  lower  classes,  the  fortnne  of  war 
changed,  the  royalists  were  every  where  defeated,  and 
the  long  made  prisoner  by  his  own  subjects.  Between 
his  oapture  and  execution,  the  two  most  important  poH- 
tical events  were  his  abductipn  by  Joyce,  and  the  foroible 
expolsion  from  the  House  of  Gommons  of  those  members- 
who  were  thought  likely  to  interfexe  in  his  favour. 
Both  these  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and  indeed  only 
could  have  been  taken,  by  men  of  great  personal 
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influence,  and  of  a  bold  and  resolute  spirit.  Joyce»  who 
carried  off  tlie  kiiig,  and  wlio  was  luglily  respected  in 
Üie  army,  Lad,  howeyer,  been  reoenily  a  common 
working  tailor ;  ^^  while  Golonel  Pride,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  lustory  as  having  pxirged  the  House  of 
Coimnons  of  the  maJignants,  was  abont  on  a  leyel  with. 
Jojce,  since  bis  origined  occnpation  was  that  of  a  cbay- 
man.^*  Tbe  tailor  and  the  cbayman  were,  in  that  age^ 
strong  enough  to  directthe  conrse  of  pubHo  affairs,  and. 
to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuons  position  in  the 
State.  After  the  execntion  of  Charles,  the  same  ten- 
dencTjT  was  displayed,  the  old  monarchy  being  destroyed, 
that  small  bnt  active  party  known  as  me  fifth-monarchy 
man  increased  in  importance,  and  for  a  time  exerdsed 
considerable  influence.  Their  three  principal  and  most 
distingaished  members  were  Yenner,  TnfEhel,  and  Okey. 
Vemier,  who  was  the  leader,  was  a  wine-cooper;  ** 
Titffiiel,  who  was  second  in  command,  was  a  carpenter  ;*^ 
and  Okey,  though  he  became  a  colonel,  had  fiUed  the 
menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  Islington  brewery.*' 

Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  ezceptional  cases.  In 
that  period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit ;  and 
if  a  man  had  ability  he  was  snre  to  rise,  no  matter  what 


>*  *  Coamet  Jojce,  who  was  one  Life  of  Owen,  p.  164 ;  Harruta 

of  the  agitatora  in  the  aimy,  a  Idtfee  of  the  Stuart»,  yoL  üi.  p. 

taüar,  a  MLow  who  had  two  or  478. 

fhnd  yeais  before   senred  in  a  **  *Thefifth-monaich7,headed 

Teiy  inferior  employment  in  Mr.  mainly  bj  one  Yenner,  a  wine- 

HoUis'B  honse/    Clarendon*» Se'  cooper.'    Carlyl^e  OromweU,Y6L 

btÜion^'p. 612.  ' A shrewd tailor-  üi.  p.   282.    'Yenner,   a  wine- 

man.'    Bhrael/Se  Commentariee  oooper.'    Lister's  Life  and  Cor- 

on  the  Beign  of  Charles  L,  1851,  reep,  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ü.  p.  62. 

Tol.  ii.  p.  466.  **  *  The  seoond  to  Yenner  was 

**  Lmlow  {Memoire,  yoL  iL  p.  one  Tofi&iel  a  carpenter  living 

1S9);  Noble    (Memoirs   of  the  in  GraVs  Inn  Lane.'      Winetan- 

Bouee  of  CromweU,  toL  ü  p.  letfs  Martyrology,  p.  163. 

470);  aSod   Winstanley   (Loyal  '^  '  He  was  stoaker  in  a  brew- 

Mori^roloay,  edit.  1665,  p.  108),  honse  at  Islington,  and  nest  a 

mention  that  Pride  had  been  a  most  poor  chandler  near  Lion- 

diayman.    It  is  said  that  Crom-  Key,  in  Thames  Street.'     JParl, 

weil,  in  ridicole  of  the  old  dis-  Bist.  vol.    iii.    p.    1605.      See 

tinctions,  conferred  knighthood  also   Winstanlejfs  Martyrology^ 

o&him  'with  a  faggot'    0rm4s  p.  122. 
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his  birth  or  former  ayocations  might  have  beea.  Grom- 
well  himself  was  a  brewer ;  *>  and  Golonel  Jones,  hia 
brother-in-law,  bad  been  serrant  to  a  private  gentle- 
man.*^  Deane  was  tbe  servant  of  a  tradesman ;  but  be 
became  an  admiral,  and  was  xnade  one  of  tbe  commis- 
sioners  of  tbe  navy.**  Oolonel  (Joffe  bad  been  appren- 
tioe  to  a  diysalter ;  ^  Major-general  Wballey  bad  been 
apprentice  to  a  draper.^  Seppen,  a  common  soldier 
wbo  bad  received  no  edacation,*®  was  appointed  Com- 
mander of  tbe  London  militia ;  be  was  raised  to  tbe 
ofiS.ce  of  sergeant-major-general  of  tbe  army ;  be  was 
declared  commander-in-cbief  in  Ireland ;  and  be  be- 
came one  of  tbe  fonrteen  members  of  Gromwell's  conn- 
'<al.**  Two  of  tbe  lieutenants  of  tbe  Tower  were  Berkstead 


^  **  Soxne  of  the  cl-ainsy  eolo-  ment ;  .  .  .  .  "was  appointed  one 

giats  of  Cromwell  wish  to  sup-  of  the  commiBsioners  of  the  navy 

sprees   the  £Bu:t  of  his  bemg  a  wiüi  Popham   and  Blt^e,  and 

brewer;  bnt  that  he  reallj  prac-  in  April  (1649)  he  became  an 

tised  that  nsefol  trade  is  attested  admiral   and   general    at    sea.' 

hj  a  Tariety  of  evidence,  and  is  Nobles  lAves  of  the  Beffieides, 

difltinctly    etated   by   his    own  vol.  i.  pp.  172, 173.    Winstanley 

dbysidan,    Br.   Bates.     Bateis  {Martyrol,  p.  121)  also  says  that 

jVotihUe  in  Enakmdf  voL  ü  p.  Deane  was  '  ser^ant  in  Ipswich.' 

238.    See  also  H^oZ^ffT^«  IRstory        ^  'Apprentice  to  one  Vaughan 

cf  Ifidependency,  part  i.  p.  32,  a  diy-salter.*     Nobles  House  of 

part  iL   p.  25,  part  üi.  p.  37 ;  CronvweUy    toI.  ii.  p.  507 :  and 

NoUie  Hottee  of  Oromwdl,  vol.  i.  see  his  Beffieidee,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

pp.    328-331.    Other   passa^,        *'  '  Boond    apprentice    to    a 

wüich  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  woollen-diaper.'        Winstanlej^s 

will  occnr  to  those   who   have  Martyr,  p.  108.     He  afterwaids 

Btudied   the    literature   of  the  set  vp  in  the  same  trade  for  him- 

time.  seif;  but  with  little  success,  for 

^  '  John    Jones,    at    first   a  Dr.  Bates  {Th/vtiblee  in  England, 

sexring-man,  then   a  colonel  of  vol.  ii.  p.  222)  calls  him  *  a  bro- 

the    long   Parliaxnent,  ....  ken  dothier.' 

married  the  Protector^s  sister.'        **  *  Altogether  illliterate.'  CZo- 

Parl.  Hiet.  voL  iii.  p.  1600.     '  A  rmdon's  Bebdlion,  p.  162.    Two 

serving-man  ;    ....  in  process  eztraordinary  Speeches  by  him 

•of  time  married  one  of  Gromwell's  are  presenred  in  Bwrtorie  IMafy, 

sisters.'      Winstanl^e  Mcartyr'  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  25,  48-50. 

otoay^  p.  125.  »  Hdlee'e  Mem,  p.  82 ;  Lud- 

y  'Kichaid   Deane,  Esq.,    is  low^e  Mem.  voL  ii.  p.  89 ;  and  a 

iudd  to  have  been  a  servant  to  letter  from  Fair&z  in    0^^9 

one  Button,  atoyman  in  Ipswich,  Memorials   of  the   Civil    War, 

.and  to  have  himself  been  the  son  1842,  yoL  i.  p.  418. 

•of  a  person  in  the  same  employ- 
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and  Tichbome.  Berkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  all  events^ 
a  hawker  of  small  wares  ;^  and  Tichbome,  who  was  a 
linendraper^  not  only  received  Übe  lidntenancy  of  the^ 
Tower,  but  became  a  colonel,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  siate  in  1655,  and  of  the  conncil  of  state 
in  1659.^^  Oiker  trades  were  eqnally  saccess^;  tbe 
highest  piizes  being  open  to  all  men,  provided  they 
displayed  the  reqnisite  capaciiy.  Golonel  Harvey  was 
a  ^k-mercer  ;'^  so  was  Golonel  Bowe;^'  so  also  was 
Colonel  Yenn.^^  Salway  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
grocer,  but,  being  an  able  man,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  army;  he  received  the  king's  remem- 
brancer's  office;  and  in  1659  he  was  appointed  by 
parliament  a  member  of  the  conncil  of  state.^^  Aroond 
that  conncil-board  were  also  gathered  Bond  the  draper,*' 
and  Cawley  the  brewer  ;'7  while  by  their  side  we  find 
John  Bemers,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  private  ser- 
vant,*^  and  Oomelins  HoUand,  who  is  known  to  have 


*•  <  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  **  *  A    siUcman    in   London ; 

8old  needles,  bodkins,  and  thim-  ....  went  into  the  anny,  and 

bles,  and  would  have  mn  on  an  rose  to  the   ruik  of  colonel.' 

errand  any  where  for  a  little  Nobles  Refficides,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

money ;  bnt  who  now  by  Crom-  '  A  broken  silk-man  in  Cheap- 

well  was  preferredto  the  nononr-  side.*      Winstanlei^s    MartyroL 

able  Charge  of  lientenant  of  the  p.  180. 

Tower  of  London.'    BcMs  Aß-  **  Walker' 8  Independency,  pari 

covffU  of  the   Troubles,  part  ii.  i.  p.  148;  Pari,  Eist.  voL  iii. 

p.  222.  p.  1608;  Liidlotifs  Mem,  toL  ii. 

'*  Nobles  BwieideSj  vol.  ii.  pp.  pp.  241,  259  ;  Nobk^s  Reffieides, 

272,278.  Lord  HoUes  (3fmo«ra,  rol.ii.  pp.  158,  162. 

p.  174)  also  mentions   that  he  **  He  was  '  a  wooUen-draper 

was  *  a  linen-draper.'  at  Dorchester,'  and  was  '  one  of 

**  *  Edward    Harvy,    late    a  the  Council  of  State  in  1649  and 

poor  silk-man,  now  colonel,  and  1651.'    Nobles  BeaicideSf  toI.  i. 

hath  got  the  Bishop  of  Lcndon's  p.  99 :  see  also  Pari,  Hut  vol.  iii. 

honse  and  manor  of  Fulham.'  p.  1594. 

■Wdlket's  Ind^^mdency,  part  i.  '^  'A  brewer  in  Chichester; 

p.  170.  '  One  Harvex»  a  decayed  ....  in   1650-1    he   was  ap- 

silk-man.'  Clarendon*  a  SebeUion,  pointed  one  of  the  conncil  of 

p.  418.  State.'    NoU^s  Se^icides,  vol.  i. 

•   "  Owen  Bowe,  '  put  to  the  p.    136.    '  William    Cawley,    a 

trade  of  a  sük-mercer, brewer  of  Chichester.'    Winstari' 

went  into  the  parliament  army,  le^s  Martyrol,  p.  138. 

and  became  a  colonel.'    Noblis  "  John  Bemers, '  supposed  ta 

Btgioides,  vol.  ii.  p.  150.  have  been  originally  a  serving- 
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been  a  servant,  and  wlio  was,  indeed,  formerly  a  link- 
boy.**  Among  others  who  were  now  favoured  and 
promoted  to  Offices  of  trust,  were  Packe  tlie  woollen- 
draper/®  Pttry  the  weaver,*^  and  Pemble  the  tailor.** 
The  parliament  wbicli  was  snimnoned  in  1653  is  still 
remembered  a^s  Barebone's  parliament,  being  so  called 
fliler  one  of  its  most  active  members,  wbose  name  was 
Barebone,  and  wbo  was  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet  Street.^^ 
Tbus  too,  Downing,  tbough  a  poor  cbarity-boy,**  be- 
came  teller  of  tbe  excbeqner,  and  representative  of 
England  at  the  Hagne.^^  To  these  we  m&j  add,  that 
Colonel  Horton  had  been  a  gentleman's  servant;** 
Golonel  Beny  had  been  a  woodmonger;^^   Colone! 


man/ was 'one  of  the  Council  of  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228,    vol.    ii. 

State  in  1659.'  NoWs  Begiddes,  pp.  299,  302,  433 ;  Lister^a  Life 

vol.  i.  p.  90.  afid  Corresp.  of  Clarendon,  voL  ii. 

~  '  Holland  the  linke-boy.'  p.  281,  vol.  iii.  p.  134.  The 
Walker's  Independency,  part  iii.  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was 
p.  37.  '  He  was  originally  no-  the  son  of  a  deigyman  at  Hack- 
thing more  than  a  servant  to  Sir  nej ;  bnt  if  so,  he  was  probably 
Heniy  Yane ;  .  .  .  .  iipon  the  illegitimate,  consideringthe way 
Establishment  of  the  Common-  he  was  bronght  np.  Howeveir» 
wealth,  he  was  made  one  of  the  his  Hackney  origin  is  veiy  donbt- 
conndl  of  State  in  1649,  and  fal,  and  no  one  appears  to  know 
again  in  1650.'  Nobles  Segicides,  who  his  father  was.  See  Notes 
vol.  i.  pp.  357»  358.  and    Queries,   vol.   iii.  pp.   69» 

*>  ifmifa  Mem,  of  CromweU,  213. 

vol.  iij).  502.  *•  Nobles   Begicides,    voL    i. 

^^  WdUcer'e  JERet,  of  Indepen-  p.  362.    Cromwell  had  a  gieat 

dency,  part.  i.  p.  167.  legaid  for  this  remarkable  man, 

^  EUÜ9  Origmal  Letters  iUtis-  who  not  only  distinguished  him- 

4rative  of  English  Mstory,  thiid  seif  as  a  soldier,  bnt,  judging 

seriee,  voL  iv.    p.  219,    Lond.  fromaletterofhisrecently  pnl^ 

1846.  lished,  appears  to  have  lepaired 

*  Pari»  £Bst  voL  iii.  p.  1407 ;  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  ednca* 

Bos^s  Biog.  Biet,  voL  iiL  p.  172 ;  üon.     See  Fakrfax  Correspond. 

<^arendon*s  BebdUon,  p.  794.  vol.  iv.  pp.  22-25,  108.    Thei» 

^  '  A  poor  child  bred  npon  never  has  been  a  period  in  Uie 

'Charity.'  Hdrri^s  Sttiarts,YcL.Y.  histoiy  of  England  in  which  so 

p.  281.    'Aman  of  an  obscore  manymenof  natoialabililywere 

birth,  and  more  obscore  educa-  employed  in  the  public  Service  as 

tion.'     Clarendon* s  Ufe  of  Rwir  dnnng  the  Commonwealth« 

^«ff,  p.  1116.  *'  TSoll^s  Hottse  of  Oromwält 

**  See    Vaughan*s    Cromwell,  voL  ii  p.  607. 
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Cooper  a  haberdasher  ;^®  Major  Bolfe  a  sHoemaker  ;^* 
ColonelFoxatmker;*®  and  Golonel  HewBon  a  cobbler.*' 
Such  were  tHe  leaders  of  the  English  rebeUion,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  Buch  were  the  instmments  hj 
wbich  the  rebellion  was  constLnunated.^*  If  we  now 
tum  to  France,  we  shall  clearly  see  the  dijSerence 
between  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  two  nations.  In 
tbat  conntrj,  the  old  protective  spirit  still  retained  its 
activitj- ;  and  the  people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pnpil- 
age,  had  not  acquired  those  habits  of  self-command  and 
self-reliance,  hj  which  alone  great  things  can  be  effected. 
Thej  had  been  so  long  accnstomed  to  look  with  timid 
reverence  to  the  npper  classes,  that,  even  when  they 
rose  in  arms,  they  conld  not  throw  off  the  ideas  of  sab- 
mission  which  were  qnickly  discarded  by  onr  ancestors. 
The  inflnence  of  the  higher  ranks  was,  in  England, 

^  Nobles  CromweUf    yol.  ii.  led  draj-horses,    wore  leaüier- 

p.  618;  Botels  TrotMes,  voL  ii.  pelts,  and  were  never  able  to 

p.  222.  name  their  own  fiithen  or  mo- 

*  Bat&fs  Lote  Troubles,  vol.  i.  thers.*  Hist,  oflnd^end,  part  ii. 

p.  87 ;   Ltcdlow^s  Mem,  vol.  i.  p.  244.  The  Mercuritts  Btatioue, 

p.  220.  1647,    says,    *  Chelmsford   was 

**  Walker's  Mst.  of  Indepm-  goyerned  by  a  tinker,  two  cob- 

dmcy^  part  ii.  p.  87*  blers,  two  taUors,  two  pedlars.' 

*'  Luidlow  who  was  well  ac-  SoiUheffs     Commonplace   Book, 

qnainted  with  Golonel  Hewson,  third  series,  1850,  p.  430.    And, 

says  that  he  '  had  been  a  idioe-  at  p.  434,  anotherwork,  in  1647, 

maker.'  ImoUow^b  Memovrs,  vol.  ii.  msJEes  a  similar  Statement  in  re- 

p.  139.    Bat  this  is  the  amiable  ^rd  to  Cambridge ;  while  Loid 

partiality  of  a  friend  ;  and  there  HoUes  assores  ns,  that '  most  of 

is  no  doubt    that  the   gallant  the  colonels  and  officers  (were) 

cobnel  was  neither  more  nor  less  mean  tradesmen,    brewers,  tay- 

than  a  cobbler.     See  Walker's  lors,    goldsmiths,    shoe-makers, 

Independmey,-paiFtiL'p.Z9;  Win-  and  the  hke.'  HoUet^s  Memoira, 

stanl€^8lifartyrol.V'l2d;Bate8*8  p.  149.     When  Whitelocke  was 

Laie  TroMes^  voL  ii.  p.  222;  in  Sweden  in  1653,  thepr»tor  of 

ISdU^s  OromweUf  voL  ii.  pp.  251,  one  of  the  towns  abnsea  the  par- 

345,  470.  liament,  sayinff,  '  that  they  killed 

**  Walker,  who  relateswhat  he  their  king,  and  were  a  Company 

bimself   witnessed,    says,  that,  of  taylorsandcobblers.*     TyMU- 

about  1649,  the  aimy  was  com-  lock^s  Swediah  Emhasay^  vol.  i. 

nianded  by  '  colonels  and  supe-  p.  205.    See  also  note  in  CoT" 

rior  officers,  who  lord  it  in  their  wUherCa  JERat  of  the  Ohureh  of 

gut  coaches,  rieh  appaiel,  costly  England,  yoL  ii.  p.  156. 
Csastings ;  ihongh  some  of  them 
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constantly  dimimshing ;  in  France,  it  was  soaroelj' 
impaired.  Hence  it  liappened  that,  althongh  ih» 
RngliflH  and  Frenchrebellions  were  oontemporaiy,  and^ 
in  their  origin,  aimed  at  precisely  ihe  same  objects^ 
they  wete  distingoished  by  one  most  important  diffe- 
rence.  This  was^  that  the  English  rebels  were  headed 
by  popnlar  leaders ;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders. 
The  bold  and  stnrdy  babits  wbich  bad  long  been  cnlti- 
yated  in  England,  enabled  tbe  ndddle  and  lower  classes 
to  snpply  their  own  Chiefs  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In 
France  such  chie&  were  not  to  be  fonnd;  simply  be- 
oanse,  owing  to  the  protectiye  spirit,  such  habits  had 
not  bieen  cnltiTated.  While,  therefore,  in  onr  island, 
the  Amctions  of  civil  goyemment^  and  of  war,  were 
conducted  with  conspicnons  ability,  änd  complete  snc* 
cess,  by  bntchers,  by  bakers,  by  brewers,  by  cobblers, 
and  by  tinkers,  the  stmggle  which,  at  the  same  moment^ 
was  going  on  in  France,  presented  an  appearanca 
totally  diSerent.  In  that  conntry,  the  rebellion  was 
headed  by  men  of  a  far  higher  standing ;  men,  indeed, 
of  the  longest  and  most  illnstrions  hneage.  There,  tä 
be  snre,  was  a  display  of  nnexampled  splendonr;  a 
galazy  of  rank,  a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insnr- 
gents  and  titled  demagognes.  There  was  the  Prince 
de  Oond6,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  the  Prince  de  Marsillac, 
the  Dnke  de  Bonillon,  the  Dnke  de  Beanfort^  the  Dnko 
de  Longneville,  the  Dnke  de  Oheyrense,  the  Dnke  de 
Nemonrs,  the  Dnke  de  Lnynes,  the  Dnke  de  Brissac, 
the  Dnke  d'Elboenf,  the  Diüi:e  de  Oandale,  the  Dnke  do 
la  Tremonille,  the  Marqnis  de  la  Bonlaye,  the  Marqnis 
de  Laignes,  the  Marqnis  de  Noirmontier,  the  Marqnis 
de  Yihy,  the  Moorqnis  de  Fossense,  the  Marqnis  de 
Sillery,  the  Marqnis  d'Estissac,  the  Marqnis  d'Hocqnin- 
conrt,  the  Gönnt  de  lUmtzan,  the  Gönnt  de  Montresor. 
These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde;'^  and  the 
mere  annonncement  of  their  names  indicate  the  differ- 


^  Even  De  Betz^  wlio  Tainly  inghisdemociatictendencies,  he^ 

attempted  to  oiganise  a  populär  in    1648,  thonght  it  adyisable 

partj,  fonnd  that  it  was  impos-  '  tAcher  d'engager  danfl  les  int^ 

sible  to  take  any  step  'withont  iSts    publica  les  personnes   de 

ihe  nobles ;  and,  notwithstand-  qualitö.'    Mim,  de  Joly,  p.  31. 
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ence  between  the  Erench  and  EngHsli  rebellions.    And, 
in  eonseqnence  of  this  difference,  there  followed  some 
lesnlts,  wliich  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those 
writers  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  hmnan 
affairs,  seek  to  nphold  that  aristocratie  power,  which» 
fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  has  long  been 
wiBning ;  and  which,  dnring  the  last  aeventy  years  has, 
in  the  most  civilized  conntries,  received  such  severe  and 
repeated  shocks,  that  its  nltimate  fate  is  hardly  a  matter 
respecting  which  mnch  donbt  can  now  be  entortained. 
The  English  rebelHon  was  headed  by  men,  whose 
tastes,  habits,  and  associations,  being  altogether  popnlary 
formed  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the 
people,  and  preserved  the  nnion  of  the  whole  party.  In 
France  the  sympathy  was  yeiy  weak,  and  therefore,  the 
imion  was  very  precarions.     What  sort  of  sympathy 
conld  there  be  between  the  mechanic  and  the  peasant, 
toiling  for  their  daily  bread,  and  the  rieh  and  dissolnte 
noble,  whose  lifo  was  passed  in  those  idle  and  Mvolons 
pursnits  which  debased  his  mind,  and  made  his  order  a 
byword  and  a  reproach  among  the  nations  P     To  talk 
of  sympathy  ezisting  between  me  two  classes  is  a  mani- 
fest absnrdity,  and  most  assoredly  wonld  have  been 
deemed  an  insalt  by  those  high-bom  men,  who  treated 
their  inferiors  with  habitnal  and  insolent  contempt.    It 
is  tme,  that,  &om  causes  which  have  been  already 
stated,  the  people  did,  nnhappily  for  themselves,  look 
up  to  those  above  them  with  the  greatest  veneration ;  ^ 
bnt  every  page  of  French  history  proves  how  nnworthily 
this  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and  in  how  completo  a 


**  Mably  (Observatums   sur  points  were  entirely  opposed  to 

fHist.  de  France,  voL  i.  p.  357)  those  of  Mably,   saySi  that,  in 

frankly  says,  '  L'exemple  cL'un  France,   '  la  noblesse    est   anz 

giand  a  toigonrs  M  ^Ins  conta-  yenx  du  penple  nne  esp^  d» 

gienx  chez  les  Pran9ai8  que  par-  religion,  dont  les  gentilshommes 

tont  ailleiirs/    See  also  vol.  ii.  sont  les  prötres.'   Mem,  de  BwO' 

p.  267 :  '  Jamals  Texemple  des  rol,  p.  94.    Happüy,  the  French 

giandsn'a  M  anssi  contagienx  Bevolntion,  or  ratherthedicnm- 

ftülenis  qn'en  France ;  on  diiait  stances  which  cansed  the  French 

qn'üs  ont  le  malhenrenx  privi-  Bevolntion,    have    utterly    de<r 

l^e  de  tont  jnstifier.'  Bivaiol,  stroyedthisignominionshomage» 
thongh  his    opinions  on  other 

TGL.  IL  M 
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tkraldom  the  lower  classes  were  kept.  While,  tliere- 
fore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits  of 
dependence,  were  become  incapable  of  condnctmg  their 
own  rebelHon,  and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to 
place  themselyes  tuider  the  command  of  their  nobles, 
this  very  necessity  con£rmed  the  servility  which  caiised 
it ;  and  thns  stunting  the  growth  of  freedom,  prevented 
the  nation  &om  efiecting,  hj  their  civil  wars,  those 
great  things  which  we,  in  England,  were  able  to  bring 
abont  by  onrs. 

Indeed,  it  is  onlynecessary  to  read  the  French  litera* 
tare  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  to  see  the  incompati- 
bility  of  the  two  classes,  and  the  ntter  hopelessness  of 
fhsing  into  one  party  the  populär  and  aristocratic  spirit. 
While  the  object  of  the  people  was  to  free  themselves 
from  the  yoke,  the  object  of  the  nobles  was  merely  to 
find  new  sonrces  of  excitement,'*  and  minister  to  that 
personal  vanity  for  which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always 
been  notorions.  As  this  is  a  deparhnent  of  hisiory  that 
has  been  little  stadied,  it  will  be  iateresting  to  collect  a 
few  instances,  which  will  illustrate  the  temper  of  the 
French  aristocracy,  and  will  show  what  sort  of  hononrs, 
and  what  manner  of  distinctions,  those  were  which  this 
powerfnl  class  was  most  anxious  to  obtain. 

That  the  objecto  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling 
description,  will  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  stadied 
the  effect  which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds, 
hereditary  distLncdons  prodnce  upon  personal  character. 
How  pemicions  such  distinctions  are,  may  be  clearly 
Seen  in  the  history  of  all  the  European  aristocracies ; 
and  in  the  notorious  fact,  that  none  of  them  have  pre- 
served  even  a  mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  coun^es 

^  The  Duke  de  la  Bochefou-  faisait  la  g^erre  par  goüt,  par 

cauld  candidlv  admits  that,  in  besoin,  par  vanitö,  par  ennui.' 

1649,  the  nobles  raised  a  civil  Ckan^axef  in  Mhn,cP  Omer  Talon^ 

war,    '  avec    d'autant  plus    de  vol.  li.  pp.  467, 468,  a  sununary 

halsnr  quec'itait  nne  nouveau-  ofthe  reasons  which,  in  1649, 

t^/     Jiiim,    de    Bocheßntcauld,  indnced  the  nobles  to  so  to  war ; 

vol.  i.  p.  406.    Thus  too  Lemon-  and  on  the  way  in  which  their 

tey  {Etablissement  de  Louis  XIV,  Mvolitv  debased  the  Fronde,  see 

p.  368) :    '  La  vieille  noblesse,  LavaUief  Mst,  des  Frangais,  vol. 

qni  ne   savait   qiie   combattre,  iii.  pp.  169,  170. 
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where  they  sare  freqnently  invigorated  by  the  infosion 
of  plebeiau  blood,  and  Üheir  order  strengthened  by  Ühe 
ACcesEELon  of  Ühose  mascnlizie  energies  wMcli  are  natural 
to  men  who  make  their  own  position,  bnt  cannot  be 
looked  for  in  men  wbose  position  is  made  for  them. 
For,  wben  the  notion  is  once  firmly  implanted  in  tbe 
mind,  that  the  sonrce  of  hononr  is  from  without,  rather 
than  &om  within,  it  mnst  invariably  happen  that  the 
possession  of  externa!  distinction  will  be  preferred  to 
the  sense  of  internal  power.  In  such  cases,  the  majesty 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  the  dignity  of  hnman  know- 
ledge,  are  considered  subor^inate  to  those  mock  and 
spnrioTLs  gradations  by  which  weak  men  measnre  the 
degrees  of  their  own  littleness.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed ; 
that  which  is  trifling  is  valned  more  than  that  which  is 
great ;  and  the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a 
Mae  Standard  of  merit,  which  its  own  prejndices  have 
ndsed.  On  this  acconnt,  they  are  evidently  in  the  wrong 
who  reproach  the  nobles  with  their  pride,  as  if  it  were 
a  characteristio  of  their  order.  The  tmih  is,  that  if 
pride  were  once  established  among  them,  their  extinc- 
tion  wonld  rapidly  follow.  To  toJk  of  the  pride  of 
hereditary  rank,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Pride 
depends  on  the  conscionsness  of  self-applause ;  vanity 
is  fed  by  the  applause  of  others.  Pride  is  a  reserved 
and  lofby  pa^sion,  which  disdains  those  extemal  dis- 
tiiLctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps.  The  proud  man 
sees  in  his  own  mind,  the  sonrce  of  his  own  dignity  ; 
which,  as  he  well  knows,  can  be  neither  increased  or 
diminished  by  any  acts  except  those  which  proceed 
^lely  from  hunself.  The  vain  man,  restless,  insatiable, 
and  always  craving  afber  the  admiration  of  his  contem- 
poraries,  mnst  natnraUy  make  great  acconnt  of  those 
externa!  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the 
senses,  and  thus  captivate  the  rolgar,  to  whöse  nnder- 
ßtandings  they  are  immediately  obvious.  This,  there- 
fore,  being  the  great  distinction,  that  pride  looks  within, 
whüe  vanity  looks  without,  it  is  clear  that  when  a  man 
values  himself  for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by  chance, 

IC  2 
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witihoui  ezertion,  and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof^  not 
of  pride,  but  of  ramiy,  and  of  yanity  of  the  most  des- 
picable  kbid.  It  is  a  proof  that  sucli  a  man  has  no 
sense  of  real  dignitj,  no  idea  of  wliat  that  is  in  whicb. 
alone  all  greatness  consists.  Wliat  marrel  if,  to  minds 
of  this  sort,  the  most  insignificant  trifles  shonld  swell  into 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  ?  Wliat  marvel  if  such 
emptj  nnderstandings  shonld  be  bnsied  with  ribbons, 
and  stars,  and  crosses ;  if  this  noble  shonld  yeam  after 
the  Gkorfcer,  and  that  noble  pine  for  the  Gt)lden  Fleece ; 
if  one  man  shonld  long  to  carry  a  wand  in  the  precincts 
of  the  conrt,  and  another  man  to  fill  an  office  in  the 
rojal  honsehold ;  while  the  ambition  of  a  third  is  to 
make  his  danghter  a  maid-of-hononr,  or  to  raise  his 
wife  to  be  mistress  of  the  robes  P 

We,  seeing  these  things,  onght  not  to  be  snrprised 
that  the  French  nobles,  in  the  seventeenth  Century, 
displayed,  in  their  intrignes  and  dispntes,  a  fÜTolily, 
which,  thongh  redeemed  by  occasional  ezceptions,  is  the 
natoral  cha^acteristic  of  every  hereditary  aristocracy. 
A  few  examples  of  this  will  snfGlce  to  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  tastes  and  temper  of  that  powerM 
class  which,  dnring  several  centnries,  retarded  the  pro- 
gress  of  Erench  civilization. 

Of  aJl  the  qnestions  on  which  the  Erench  nobles  wäre 
divided,  the  most  important  was  that  tonching  the  right 
of  sittiiig  in  the  royal  presence.  This  was  considered  to 
be  a  matter  of  such  gravity,  that,  in  comparison  with  it, 
a  mere  stmggle  for  liberty  fisiided  into  insignificance. 
And  what  made  it  stül  more  exciting  to  the  minds  of  the 
nobles  was,  the  extreme  difficnlty  with  which  this  great 
social  problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient 
etiqnette  of  the  French  conrt,  if  aman  were  a  dnke,  bis 
wife  might  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  qneen ;  bnt  if  bis 
rank  were  inferior,  even  if  he  were  a  marqnis,  no  sach 
Uberiy  conld  be  allowed.**  So  fear,  the  nüe  was  very 


M  Henee  the  dnchesses  were  p.   111.     The  Connt  de  S^gax 

caUed  'femmes  assises;'  those  teils  ns  that  *  les  duchesses  jonis- 

of  lower   rank    '  non    assises.'  saient  de  la  pr^rogatiye  d'Ätre 

Mim,  deFontmay  MareuU^Y^LL  assisee  snr  nn  taboniet  chez  la 
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simple,  aad,  to  the  dnchesses  themselves,  higlilj  agree- 
able.  But  the  marqnises,  the  coimts,  and  the  other 
illiustrioTis  nobles,  were  tmeasy  at  this  invidious  dis- 
tmction,  and  exerted  all  their  energies  to  procnre  for 
their  own  wives  the  same  hononr.  This  the  dnkes 
strennonslj  resisted ;  bnt,  owing  to  circnmstances  which 
nnfortimately  are  not  ftilly  nnderstood,  an  Innovation 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Lonis  XI  Jl.,  and  the  privilege 
of  Bitiang  in  the  same  room  with  the  qneen  was  conceded 
to  the  female  members  of  the  Bouillon  feanily.*^  In  con- 
fieqnence  of  this  eyil  precedent,  the  qnestion  became 
fieriouslj  compHcated,  since  other  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracj  considered  that  the  pnritj  of  their  descent  gave 
them  Claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the  honse  of 
Botdllon,  whose  ahtiqnity,  thej  said,  had  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  The  contest  which  ensned,  had  the  effect 
of  breaking  np  the  nobles  into  two  hostile  parties,  one  of 
which  songht  to  preserve  that  exclnsive  privilege  in 
which  the  other  wished  to  participate.  To  reconcile 
these  rival  pretensions,  varions  expedients  were  s^g- 
gested ;  bnt  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  conrt,  dnring  the 


reine/    Mim.  de  SigvT,  vol.  i.  of  S^ier,  in  Dudos,  Mhnoires 

p.  79.    The  importance  attached  SecretSf  yol.  i  pp.  360,  361.  Tho 

to  this  ifl  amusingly  illnstrated  consequences  of  the  innovation 

in  Mkm.  de  Saint'Simon,  vol.  iii.  were  yeiy  eerioiui ;  and  Talle- 

pp.  215-218,  Paris,  1842;  which  mant  des  B^ux    (Hütoriettes, 

BDoold  be    compared  with   De  yol.  iii.  pp.  223,  224)  mentions  a 

ToogueüiUef  Eigne  de  Lome  XV y  distinguiuied  lady,  of  whom  he 

vol  ü  p.    116,    and  Mhn*  de  says,  '  Four  satis&ire  eon  ambi- 

QttifClMf  ToL  z.  p.  383.  tion,  il  lui  fedloit  nn  tabonret : 

"  *■  Survint    incontinent    une  eile  cabale  poiir  ^pouser  le  yienx 

autre  difficult^  k  la  conr  snr  le  Bouillon  La  Marck  veuf  ponr  la 

81^'et  des  tabourets,  qne  doivent  seconde  fois.*  In  this  she  fiäiled ; 

ftToir  les  dames  dans  la  chambre  but,  determined  not  to  be  baffled, 

de  la  reine ;  car  enoore  que  cela  '  eile  ne  se  rebute  point,  et  von- 

nes'aocorder^guli^mentqu'aux  lant  k  tonte  foroe  avoir  un  ta- 

dnchesses^  n&Emmoins  le  feu  roi  bouret,  eile  Äponse  le  fils  ain^  du 

Louis  "XITT  Tavoit  accord^  aux  duc  de  Villars :  c  est  un  ridicule 

fiUes  de  la  maison  de  Bouillon,*  de  coips  et  d'erorit,  car  il  est 

^.  Mbrn,  <f  Onwr  Talon,  yol.  üi.  bossu  et  quasi  imb^ile,  et  gueuz 

p.  5.  See  also,  on  Üiis  encroach-  par-dessus  cela.'     This  melan- 

ment  on  the  rights -of  the  duch-  choly  eyent  happened  in  1649. 
eeses  under  Louis  XTTT.,  the  ca«e 
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administratioii  of  Mazarin,  being  pressed  by  the  fear  of 
a  rebellion,  showed  Symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of 
yielding  to  the  inferior  nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently 
desired.  In  164«8  and  1649,  tbe  qneen-regent,  acting 
ander  the  advice  of  her  Council,  formally  conceded  the 
right  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  to  the  three  most 
distingnished  members  of  the  lower  aristocracy,  namely, 
the  Conntess  de  Fleix,  Madame  de  Pens,  and  the  Prin- 
cess  de  Marsillac.^^  Scarcely  had  this  decision  been 
promulgated,  when  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the 
peers  of  the  reaJm  were  thromi  into  the  greatest  arita- 
tion.**  They  immediately  sxonmoned  to  the  capital  those 
members  of  their  own  order  who  were  interested  in  re- 
pelling  this  daring  aggression,  and,  formin  g  themselves 
into  an  assembly,  they  at  once  adopted  measnres  ta 
vindicate  their  ancient  rights.^  On  the  other  band,  the 
inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent  snccess,  insisfced 
that  the  concession  just  made  should  be  raised  into  a 
precedent ;  and  that,  as  the  honour  of  being  seated  in. 
the  presence  of  majesty  had  been  conceded  to  the  house 
of  Foix,  in  the  person  of  the  Oountess  de  Meix,  it  should 
likewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who  could  prove  that 
their  ancestry  was  equaUy  illustrious.'^    The  greatest 

"  As  tothe  Conntess  de  Fleix  net,  voL  i.  p.  184. 
and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  Mem,        ''  '  Tons  cenz  donc  qni  par 

f^ilfo^^ßt;t^^,yol.iii.pp.  116,  369.  lenrs  aienx  avoient  dans  lenrs 

According   to    the    same    high  maisons  de  la  grandenr,  par  de»^ 

anthoritj  (vol.  iü.  p.  367)»  the  aUiances  des  femmes  desoendnes 

inferiority  of  the    Princess  de  de  cenx    qni    ^toient  antrefoi» 

Marsillac  consisted  in  the  painfid  maitres  et  sonverains  des  pro- 

fact,  that  her  hnsband  was  merely  yinces  de  Erance,  demand^ent 

the  son  of  a  dnke,  and  the  dnke  la  m^e  pr^rogative  qne  celle 

himself  was  still  alive  '  il  n'^toit  qni  venoit aßtre accordee an  sang^ 

qne  sentilhomnie,  et  son  p^  le  de  Foix'   MSm,  de   MotteviUe, 

dnedela  Bochefoncauld  n'^toit  vol.  iii.  p.  117.    Another  con- 

pas  mort.'  temporary  says :  '  Cette  pr^ten- 

"  The  long  aoconnt  of  these  tion  ^nt  tontes  les  maisons  de 

proceedin^  in  Mim.  de  Motu»  la  conr  snr  cette  di£f(&rence  et 

viUe,  yol.  lii.  pp.  367-398,  shows  in^galit^.'    Mim.  d^Omer  Talon, 

the  importance  attached  to  fhem  vol.  iii.  p.   6.  ;  and  vol.  ii.  p. 

by  contemporaiy  opinion.  437 :  *  le  marqnis  de  Noirmou- 

^  In  October  1649,  'la  no-  tier  et  celni  de  Vitry    deman- 

blesse  s'assembla  k  Paris  snr  le  doient    le  tabonret  ponr    lenrs 

tait  deBtahoToets,*  Mim.  de  Le-  femmes.' 
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confusion  now  axose  ;  and  both  sides  nrgentlj  insisting 
on  their  own  claiiiis,  there  was,  for  inany  monthB,  immi- 
nent  danger  lest  the  qnestioii  shonld  be  decided  bj  an 
appeal  to  the  sword.^^  Bnt  as  the  higher  nobles,  thongh 
less  ntLinerons  than  their  opponents,  were  more  powert, 
the  dispute  was  finallj  settled  in  their  favonr.  The 
queen  sent  to  their  assembly  a  formal  message,  which 
was  conyeyed  hj  fonr  of  the  marshals  of  France,  and  in 
which  she  promised  to  revoke  those  priyileges,  Üie  con- 
cession  of  which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most 
illustrions  members  of  the  Frenoh  aristocracj.  At  the 
same  time,  the  marshals  not  only  pledged  themselves  as 
responsible  for  the  promise  of  the  qneen,  bnt  nndertook 
to  sign  an  agreement  that  they  wonld  personallj  snper- 
intend  its  execution.^*  The  nobles,  however,  who  feit 
that  they  had  been  aggrieved  in  their  most  tender  point, 
were  not  yet  satisfied,  and,  to  appease  them,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  atonement  shonld  be  as  pnblio  as  the 
injnry.  It  was  fonnd  necessary,  before  they  wonld 
peaceably  disperse,  that  govemment  shpnld  issne  a  docn- 
ment,  signed  by  the  qneen-regent,  and  by  the  fonr 
secretaries  of  state,^^  in  which  the  favonrs  granted  to 
the  nnprivileged  nobility  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
mnch-cherished  hononr  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence 
was  taken  away  from  the  Princess  de  Marsillac,  from 
Madame  de  Pons,  and  from  the  Gonntess  de  Fleiz.^^ 

These  were  the  snbjects  which  occnpied  the  minds 
and  wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while 
their  conntry  wa«  distracted  by  civü  war,  and  whüe 
qnestions  were  at  issne  of  the  greatest  importance — 

•  "  Indeed,  at  one  moment^  it    p.  389. 

was  determined  that  a  counter-  '*  '  Sign^  d*elle  et  des  quatre 

demonstration  shonld  be  made  secr^taires  d'^tat.'    Ibid.  vol.  iii. 

on  the  part  of  the  inferior  nobles ;  p.  391. 

a  proceeding  which,  if  adopted,  **  The  best  aoeonnts  of  this 

mtist  have    caused  civil   war :  great  stxaggle  will  be  fonnd  in 

*  Nons    r^solihnes  tme    contre-  the    Memoirs    of  Madame    de 
assembl^  de  noblesse  ponr  son-  MotteviUe,  and  in  those  of  Omer 
tenii  le  tabonret  de  la  maison  de  Talon  ;    two    writers    of  very . 
Bohan.'  De  Setz,  Mhnaires,  voL  i.  different  minds,  bnt  both  of  them 
p.  284.  deeply  impressed  with  the  mag- 

**  Mhn,  de  MotteviUe,  vol.  üL    nitude  of  the  contest. 
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questions  concemiiig  Üke  liberty  of  tHe  nation,  and  the 
recolifltniotion  of  the  govemment.®®  It  is  liardly  neoes- 
sary  to  point  ont  how  tuifit  sucli  men  must  liaye  been 
to  head  the  people  in  their  ardnous  stniggle,  and  how 
inunense  was  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
leaders  of  the  great  English  Bebellion.  The  canses  of 
the  failnre  of  the  Fronde  are,  indeed,  obvious,  when  we 
consider  that  itß  chiefs  were  drawn  from  that  very 
class  respecting  whose  tastes  and  feehngs  some  evidence 
has  just  been  given.*^  How  that  evidence  might  be 
abnost  indefinitely  extended,  is  well  known  to  readers 
of  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  Century — a 
class  of  works  which,  being  mostly  written  either 
by  the  nobles  or  their  adherents,  snpplies  the  best 
materials  from  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed.  Li 
looking  into  these  authorities,  where  such  matters  are 
related  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  importance,  we 
find  the  greatest  difOLCulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to 
who  was  to  have  an  arm-chair  at  court ;  ®^  who  was  to 


**  Saint  Aulaire  {Stst,  de  la  autre ;  et  M.  de  Yilleroi,  qui  a 

Fronde^  vol.  i.  p.  317)  says,  that  6tÄ  le  plus  habile  homme  de  fion 

in  this  same  year  (1649),  '  Tes-  si^e,  et  qui  en  a  parfiekitement 

prit    de    discussion    fermentait  connu  le  natnrel  cusms  tont  le 

dans  tontes  les  t^tes,  et  chacnn  cours  de  la  ligne,  o^  il  le  gonrer- 

k  cette  äpoqne    sonmettait    les  na  sons  M.  dn  Maine,  a  ^t^  de  ce 

actes  de  l'antorit^  k  un  examen  sentiment.    Ge  qne  j'en  ^proa- 

raisonnö/      Thns,  too,  in  3fi^.  voismoi-m^emelepersoadoit/ 

de  Montglaiy  nnder  1649,  'on  ne  Mht.  de  BetZy  vol.  1.  p.  348  ;  a 

parlait  pnbliqnement  dans  Pans  remarkable  passage,  and  forming 

qne  de  r^pnbliqne  et  de  hbert^,'  a  striking  contrast  to  the  deda- 

Tol.  ii.  p.  186.    In  1648,  *  efiusa  mation  of  those  ignorant  -writers 

est  contemptio  snper  principes.'  who  are  always  reproaching  the 

Mkn.    d!Omer   Talon,   vol.  ii.  people  with  their  fickleness. 
p.  271.  •*  This  knotty  point  was  de- 

*'  That    the  failnre    of   the  cided  in  favour  of  the  Dnke  of 

Eronde  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  York,  to  whom,  in  1649, '  larmne 

the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  is  fit  de  grands  honnenrs,  et  Ini 

admitted  by  De  Eetz,  by  far  the  donna  une  chaise  a  bias.'    Mhn, 

ablest    observer   of  his    time :  de  MotteviUe,  yol.  iii.  p.  276.  In 

'  Yons  vous  ^tonnerez  pent-dtre  the  Chamber  of  the    king,  the 

de  ce  qne  je  dis  plus  stkr,  k  cause  matter  seems  to  have  been  difier- 

de  l'instabilit^  dn  penple :  mais  ently  arranged ;  for  Omer  Talon 

il  fiaut  avouer  ^ue  celui  de  Paris  {Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  332)  teils  ns 

se  fixe  plus  ais^ment  qu'aucun  that  *le  duc  d'Orl^ans  n'avoit 
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he  imrited  to  the  rojal  dinners,  and  wlio  was  to  be 
«xclnded  from  them ;  ^^  who  was  to  be  kifised  by  the 
^ueen,  and  who  was  not  to  be  kissed  by  her ;  ^®  who 
shotdd  haye  the  first  seat  in  church ;  ^^  what  the  proper 
Proportion  was  between  the  rank  of  different  persona, 
and  the  length  of  the  cloth  on  which  they  were  aUowed 
to  stand ;  ^^  what  was  the  dignity  a  noble  mnst  have 
attained,  in  orderte  jnstify  his  entering  the  Lonvre  in 
a  coaeh ;  ^'  who  was  to  haye  precedence  at  Corona* 
tions ;  ^^  whether  alL  dnkes  were  eqnal,  or  whether,  as 
some  thonght,  the  Dnke  de  Bonillon,  haying  once  pos- 
sessed  the  sovereignty  of  Sedan,  was  superior  to  the 
Dnke  de  la  Bochefoncanld,  who  had  never  possessed 
any  sovereignty  at  all ;  ^*  whether  the  Dnke  de  Bean- 

poiBt  de  fSemtenil,  mais  im  simple  en  autre  place  que  dans  la  pre- 

si^  pliant,  k  cause  qne  notis  mi^e    cfaaiie.'      This    was   in 

^tions  dans  la  chambre  du  roi/  1642. 

In  the  subseqnent  jeaXf  the  scene        ^  For  a  qnarrel  respecting  the 

BotbeiBgin  theking^sroom^the  'drap  de  pied,'  see  Mhn.    de 

fiame  yrnter  describes  *  M.  le  dnc  MotteviUe  toL  ii.  p.  249. 
d'OiIiens  assis  dans  xin  fanteuiL'        ''  A  veiy  serions  dispate  was 

lUd,  vol.  iii.  p.  95.    Compare  cansed  by  the  claim  of  the  Prince 

Ze  Vastor,  Hut.  de  Louis  XHL,  de    MarsillaCy  for  '  permisaion 

ToL  TÜi.  p.  310.   Voltaire  {J>uit,  d'entrer  dans  le  Louvre  en  car- 

PAtZo«.  art   Chrkmoniss)    says :  rosse.*  Mkm.  de  Mottevüle,  toL 

/Le  &TiteTiil  k  bras,  la  chaise  k  iü*  PP*  367-889. 
-doB,  le  tabonret,  la  main  droite        ^*^Ii£im.dePoniehartrain,  voL 

«t  la  main  ganche,  ont  6t^  pen-  i.  pp.  422, 423,  at  the  coronation 

^t  plusieorfl  si^es  d'impor-  of  Lonis  XIII.    Other  instanoes 

tuits   objets    de   politique,    et  ofdifficultiee  cansed  byqnestions 

d'illustres  sujets    de  qnereUes.'  of  precedence,  will  be  found  in 

(Euifres  de  Voltaire,  voL  xxxvii.  Mem.  diOmer  Talon,  vol.  iii.  pp. 

p.  486.    The  etiqnette  of   the  23,  24,  437  ;  and  eren  in  the 

'&iiteiiil*  and 'chaise' isexplained  grave  workofSnllj,  (EßOfMynme 

in  JfÄ».  de  GenLis,  vol.  x.  p.  287.  Boyales,  vol.  vii.  p.  126,  voL  viii. 

*"  See  Mhn,  de  MoUeviüe,  vol.  p.  395  ;  which  ahonld  be  com- 

Hi.  pp.  809,  810.  pared  with  Le  Thou,  SSst.  Univ, 

'**  See  a  list  of  those  it  was  vol.  ix.  pp.  86,  87. 
proper  for  ih©  qneen  to  kiss,  in        "  lldm.  de  Lenet,  vüL  i.  pp. 

^m,  de   Mottevüle,    vol.    iii.  378,  879.     Leaet,  who   was  a 

P*  818.  great  admirer  of  the  nobles,  re- 

"  Mim  de  Omer  Talon,  vol.  i.  lates  all  this  withontthe  faintest 

pp.  217-219.      The    Prince  de  perception  of  its  absnrdity.    I 

€ond6  hotly  asserted,  that  at  a  onght  not  to  omit  a  temble  dis- 

Te  Ikwm.  *  il  ne  pouvait  Ätre  assis  pnte,  in  1652,  pespecting .  the  re- 
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fort  Oüght  or  onght  not  to  enter  the  coTmcil-chamber 
before  Üie  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  whether,  being  there,. 
be  ougbt  to  sit  above  bim.^^  Tbese  were  tbe  great 
qnestioiis  of  tbe  daj :  wbile,  as  if  to  exbanst  eyery  form 
of  absorditj,  tbe  most  serions  misTmderstandings  arose 
as  to  wbo  sbould  bave  tbe  bonour  of  giying  tbe  kin^ 
bis  napkin  as  be  ate  bis  meals  ^^  and  Wbo  was  to  enjoy 
tbe  inestimable  privilege  of  belping  on  tbe  qneen  witb 
ber  sbifl.^* 

It  maj,  perbaps,  be  tbongbt  tbat  I  owe  some  apologj 
to  tbe  reader  for  obtrading  upon  bis  notice  tbese  miser- 
able dispntes  respecting  matters  wbicb,  bowever  despi- 
cable  tbey  now  appear,  were  once  valned  by  men  not 
wboUy  doYoid  of  nnderstanding.     Bnt,  it  sbould  be 

oo^tion  of  the  Claims  of  the  contreroient  Ums  denz  pr^  sa 

Bake  de  Bohan  (Mim,  de  Con'  msy'est^/  Mhn.  de  Pontchartrain^ 

rart,  pp.  161,  162)  ;  nor  another  vol.  ii.  p.  296.    Le  Vassor,  wbo 

dispute,  in  tbe  reign  of  Heniy  gives  a  ftiller  account  {Biffne  de 

IV,,  astovhethera  dnke  ought  Louis   XIII,  vol.  üi.   pp.  636, 

to  sign  1Ü8  name  before  a  mar-  637),  says,  '  Chacim  oÜe»  denx 

shal,  or  whether  a  marshal  shonld  prinises  an  sang,  fort  ^chanffez  i 

sign  first.    De  Thou,  Eist,  Univ.  qni  feroit  nne  fonction  de  maitre 

vol.  zi.  p.  11.  dlifttel,  tiroit  la  serviette  de  son 

'*  This    difficnlty,    in    1662,  c6t6,  et  la  contestation  augmen- 

caused  a  violent  qnarrel  between  toit  d'nne  mani^  dont  les  snites 

the  two  dnkes,  and  ended  in  a  ponvoient    devenir    fächeuses.' 

dnel  in  whiöhthe  Dnkede  Ne-  Sut  the  king   interposing,  *ils 

monrs  was   kiUed,  as  is  men-  farent  donc   obligez  de  cMer: 

tioned  by  most  of  Uie  contempo-  mais  oe  ne  fut  pas  sans  se  dire 

rary  writers.  See  Mim.  de  Moni'  Vxm  k  Tantre  des  paroles  hantes 

glat,  vol  ii.  p.  367  ;  Mim,  de  la  etmena9antes.* 
JRoohefoueatäd,  vol.  ii.  p.  172  ;        ^  According  to  someauthori- 

M^m,  de  Conrart,  p^.  172-176  ;  ties,  a  man  onght  to  be  a  dnke 

Mim,  de  Betg,  voL  li.  p.  203  ;  before  bis  wife  conld  be  allowed 

Mim,  d^Omer  TaUm,  vol.  iii.  p.  tomeddle  with  the  qneen's  shift ; 

487.  according  to  other    anthorities, 

^  Pontchartrain,  one   of  the  the  lady-in-waiting,  whoever  she 

ministers  of  State,  writes,  nnder  mightbe,  had  the  right,  nnless 

the  year  1620 :  '  En  ce  m6me  a  princess  happened  to  be  pre- 

temps  s'^toit  mi^  nn  tris-grand  sent   On  these  alternatives,  and 

diffi&end  entreM.  le  prince  de  onthedifficultiescansedbytbem, 

Cond^etM.  lecomtedeSoissons,  compare  Mim,  de  Saint-Simon, 

snr  le  sinet  de  la  serviette  que  1842,  vol.  vii.  p.  126,  with  Mim, 

chacnn  aenz  pi^tendoit  devoir  deMottevüle,yol,  ii.  pp.  28,  276^ 

pr^ntar  an  xoi  qnand  ils  se  ren-  277. 
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remembered  Üiat  their  occmrence,  and  above  all,  the 
importance  formerlj  attached  to  tJieni,  is  part  of  the 
historj  of  the  French  mind  ;  and  they  are  Üierefore  to 
be  estunated,  not  according  to  their  intrinsic  dignitj, 
bnt  according  to  the  Information  thej  supplj  respecting 
a  State  of  thmgs  which  has  now  passed  away.  Events 
of  this  sort,  thongh  neglected  by  ordinary  historians, 
are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of  history.  Not  only  da 
they  assist  in  bringing  before  onr  minds  the  age  to 
which  they  refer,  bnt  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view  they 
are  highly  important.  They  are  part  of  the  materials 
from  which  we  may  generalLiie  the  laws  of  that  great 
protective  spirit,  which  in  different  periods  assnmes 
different  shapes ;  bnt  which,  whatever  its  form  may  be, 
always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  of  Teneration  as 
opposed  to  the  feehng  of  independence.  How  natural 
this  power  is,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes 
evident  if  we  examine  the  basis  on  which  yeneration  is 
itself  snpported.  The  origin  of  yeneration  is  wonder 
and  fear.  These  two  passions,  either  alone  or  com- 
bined,  are  the  ordinary  sonrce  of  yeneration ;  and  the 
way  in  which  they  arise  is  obyions.  We  wonder  be- 
canse  we  are  ignorant,  and  we  fear  becanse  we  are 
weak.  It  is  therefore  natural,  that  in  former  times, 
when  men  were  inore  ignorant  and  more  weak  than 
they  now  are,  they  should  likewise  haye  been  more 
given  to  yeneration,  more  inclined  to  those  habits  of 
reyerence,  which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause  super- 
stition,  and  if  carried  into  politics,  cause  despotism. 
In  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  those  evils  are  reme- 
died  by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which  at  once 
lessens  our  ignorance  and  increases  our  resources  :  in 
Qther  words,  which  diminishes  our  proneness  to  wonder 
and  to  fear,  and  thus  weakening  our  feehngs  of  yenera- 
tion, strengthens,  in  the  same  proportion,  our  feelings 
of  independence.  But  in  France,  this  natural  tendency 
was,  as  we  haye  already  seen,  counteracted  by  an  oppo- 
site  tendency;  so  that  while,  on  the  one  band,  the 
protective  spirit  was  enfeebled  by  the  advance  of  know- 
ledge, it  was,  on  the  other  band,  invigorated  by  those 
Bocnal  and  poliücal  circumstances  which  I  have  at- 
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tempted  to  trace ;  and  by  virtue  of  which,  each  class 
«xercising  great  power  over  the  one  below  it,  the 
suboi*dmatioii  and  snbserviency  of  the  wbole  were 
completely  maintamed.  Hence  tbe  mind  became  ac- 
ctLStomed  to  look  npwards,  and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own 
resoTirces,  but  on  the  resources  of  others.  Hence  that 
pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for  which  the  Prench, 
nntil  the  eighteenth  centujy,  were  always  remarkable. 
Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics,  is  foimded.^®  Eor,  the  feelings  of  vaniiy  and  of 
veneration  have  evidently  this  in  common,  that  they 
indnce  each  man  to  measnre  his  actions  by  a  Standard 
extemal  to  himself ;  while  the  opposite  feelings  of 
pride  and  of  independence  would  make  him  prefer  that 
internal  Standard  which  his  own  mind  alone  can  snpply . 
The  resnlt  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  in  the  mid^e  of 
the  seventeenth  centnry,  the  inteUectnal  movement 
ßtnnnlated  the  French  to  rebeUion,  its  effect  was  nen- 
tralized  by  that  social  tendency  which,  eyen  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle,  kept  alive  the  habits  of  their  old 
subservience.  Thus  it  was  that,  while  the  war  went  on, 
there  still  remained  a  constant  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on  the  part  of 
the  nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both  classes 
relied  npon  what  they  saw  immediately  above  them. 
The  people  beKeved  that  without  the  nobles  there  was 
no  safety ;  the  nobles  believed  that  without  the  crown 
there  was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the  nobles,  this 
opinion  can  hardly  be  blamed ;  for  as  their  distinctions 
proceed  from  the  crown,  they  have  a  direct  iaterest  in 
upholding  the  ancient  notion  that  the  sovereign  is  the 
fountain  of  honour.  They  have  a  direct  iiiterest  in 
that  preposterous  doctrine,  according  to  which,  the  true 
source  of  honour  being  overlooked,  our  attention  is 
directed  to  an  imaginary  source,  by  whose  Operation  it 
is  beHeved,  that  in  a  moment,  and  at  the  mere  will  of  a 
prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
meanest  men.     This,  indeed,  is  but  part  of  the  old 

^  Also  connected  with  the  Institution  of  chivalry,  both  being 
«ognate  Symptoms  of  the  same  spirit. 
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ßclieine  to  create  distinctions  for  which  natnre  ha& 
giyen  no  Warrant ;  to  snbstitate  a  superiority  wbioli  is 
conyentional  for  that  which  is  real ;  and  thns  try  to 
raise  litÜe  minds  above  the  level  of  great  ones.  The 
ntter  faünre,  and,  as  societj  adyances,  the  eventaal 
oessation  of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  as  long  as  the  attempts  are  made,  thej 
who  profit  by  them  mnst  be  inclmed  to  valne  those 
from  whom  they  proceed.  Unless  connteracting  cir- 
cumstances  int^pose,  there  mnst  be  between  the  two 
parties  that  sympathj  which  is  caused  by  the  memory 
of  past  favonrs,  and  the  hope  of  fdture  ones.  In  France^ 
tihis  natural  feeling  being  strengthened  by  that  pro- 
tectiye  spirit  whidi  indnced  men  to  chng  to  thosa 
aboye  them,  it  is  not  stränge  that  the  nobles,  eyen  in 
the  midst  of  their  tnrbnlence,  shonld  seek  the  slightest 
fayonrs  of  the  crown  with  an  eagemess  of  which  some* 
ezamples  haye  jnst  been  giyen.  They  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  soyereign  as  the 
source  of  their  own  dignity,  that  they  belieyed  there 
was  some  hidden  dignity  eyen  in  his  commonest. 
actions ;  so  that,  to  their  minds,  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  which  of  tiiem  shonld  hand  him 
his  napkin,  which  of  them  shonld  hold  his  basin,  and 
which  of  them  shonld  put  on  his  shirt.*®  It  is  not, 
howeyer,  for  the  sake  of  casting  ridicnle  npon  these 
idle  and  friyolons  men,  that  I  haye  collected  eyidence 
respecting  the  dispntes  with  which  they  were  engrossed» 
So  jßEtr  from  this,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
blamed :  they  acted  according  to  their  instincts ;  they 
eyen  exerted  snch  slender  abiHties  as  natnre  had  giyen 
to  them.  Bnt  we  may  well  feel  for  that  great  conntry 
whose  iaterests  depended  on  their  care.  And  it  is 
solely  in  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  French  people 
that  the  historian  need  tronble  himself  with  the  history 


*  Even  just  before  the  French  compared  witih  an  eztract  from 

Bevolntion,  these   feelings  still  Pntahomm^a  Mirror  de  Paris, 

ezisted.     See,  for  instance  the  in  Southej^s  Convnumjplace  Book, 

extraoidinary  details  in  (7am;>a?2,  third  series,  1850,  p.    251,  nov 

Mhn,  aur  MaHe-ÄntoiTiette,  vol.  i.  1 65. 
pp.  &8,  99  ;  which   shonld  be 
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of  the  Frencli  nobles.  At  the  same  tiiiie,  evidence  of 
ihis  sort,  by  disclosing  the  tendencies  of  the  old  nobiliiy, 
displays  in  one  of  its  most  active  forms  tbat  protective 
and  aristocratio  spirit,  of  whiob  they  know  little  who 
only  know  it  in  its  present  rednced  and  waning  con- 
dition.  Sncb  &cts  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  Symptoms 
of  a  cmel  disease,  by  which  Enrope  is  indeed  still 
«fiSicted,  but  which  wenow  see  only  i^  a  yeiy  mitigated 
form,  and  of  whose  native  virolence  no  one  can  have  an 
idea,  nnless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages, 
when,  raging  nncontrolled,  it  obtained  snch  a  mastery 
as  to  check  the  growth  of  liberly,  stop  the  progress 
of  nations,  and  dwarf  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the 
way  in  which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each 
other,  or  to  point  out  what  I  hope  will  henceforth  be 
considered  tiie  obvious  difference  between  the  civil 
wars  in  the  two  countries.  It  is  evident  that  the  low- 
bom  and  plebeian  leaders  of  cur  rebellion  could  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the 
understajiding  of  the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like 
Cromwell  and  his  co-adjutors  were  not  much  versed  in 
the  mysteriös  of  genealogy,  or  in  the  subtleties  of  heraldic 
lore.  They  had  paid  smaU  attention  to  the  etiquette  of 
Courts ;  they  had  not  even  studied  the  rules  of  preced- 
ence.  All  this  was  foreign  to  their  design.  On  the 
other  band,  what  they  did  was  done  thoroughly.  They 
knew  that  they  had  a  great  work  to  perform ;  and  they 
performed  it  well.®^     They  had  risen  in  arms  against  a 

'^  LudLow  thuB  expresses  the  from  their  own  consent?  bemg 

sentimentfi  which  induced  him  to  fnllv  peisuaded,  that  an  accom- 

make war  upon the  crown : '  The  modation  with  the  kingwas  tin- 

qaestion  in  dispute  between  the  safe  to  the  people  of  England, 

king^s  party  and  ns  being,  as  I  and  nignst  and  wicked  in  the 

apprehend,    whether   the   king  natnre  of  it.'  Ludloufs  Menunra^ 

«hould  eovem  as  a  god  by  his  vol.  i.  p.  230.    Compare  White- 

will,  and  the  nation  be  governed  locke's  spirited  speech  to  Chris- 

by  fi>roe  like  beasts  ?  or  whether  tina,  in  Journal  qf  the  Stoedish 

the  people  shonld  be  governed  by  Embaagy,  toL  L  p.  288 ;  and  see 

laws  made  by  themselves,  and  pp.  890,  891. 
live  tmder  a  goyemment  dezived 
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^ttt*eÄÄnä  T^TTSf^^  ^^  ^o^i  not 
2rliom  tl»e  eTüWS  w«^*^*  *^°««  bii  man  by 

to  ttxose  who  WÄÄ""^  ^;^^  ^*^°^  ^ 
of  Ejxrope,  and  X  hf  i„        «^*  '«««o»  *«>  *te  kings 

^eir   transgressioM  th^^^'e^l^  ^^  '^\^^  «grinst 
«*»a*P«r,  and  more  dß^FV^T    P°s««wed  a  remedy,  . 
ventured  to  n»      «»eciave,  than  any  they  had  hitherto 
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THB  FBOTBOHYB  fiPnUT  flAHBTTCD  BT  LOTUS  XIV.  INTO  LITHB4TUBB. 
BOLLUmÄTlOV  OF  THB  CX>NSBaX7B2TGBS  OB  TEES  AIIIAKCB  BHTWKB» 
THB  DVTBLLBCTüAL  CTA8SB8  AITD  TEm  60TEBKINQ  GQCA8SBS. 


The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  miderstand  how  it  wa» 
that  the  protective  System,  and  the  notions  of  subordi- 
natioii  connected  with  it,  gained  in  France  a  streng^h 
onknown  in  England,  and  caused  an  essential  diverg- 
ence  between  the  two  countries.  To  complete  the  com- 
parison,  it  seems  necessary  to  ezamine  how  this  sajne 
spirit  influenced  the  pnrelr  intellectnal  histoiy  of 
France  as  well  as  its  social  and  political  histoiy.  For  the 
ideas  of  dependence  npon  which  the  protectiYe  scheme  is 
based,  enconraged  a  belief  thatthe  Subordination  which 
existed  in  poHtics  and  in  society  onght  also  to  exist  in 
literatore ;  and  that  the  paternal,  inqidsitiye,  and  cen- 
tralizing  System  which  regnlated  the  material  interests 
of  the  conntry,  shoxdd  likewise  regulate  the  inte- 
rests of  its  knowledge.  When,  therefore,  the  Fronde 
was  finally  overthrown,  everything  was  prepared  for 
that  Singular  inteUectual  polity  which,  during  fifly 
years  characterised  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  and  which 
was  to  French  literature  what  feudalism  was  to 
French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was  paid  by  one 
party,  and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the 
other.  Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  of  the 
French  crown.  Every  book  was  written  with  a  view 
to  the  royal  fayour ;  and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the 
king  was  considered  the  most  decisive  proof  of  intel- 
lectnal eminence.     The  effects  produced  by  this  System 
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will  be  examined  in  the  present  chapter.  The  apparent 
cause  6f  the  System  was  the  personal  character  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  bnt  the  real  and  overmling  canses  were  those 
circmnstances  which  I  haye  already  pointed  out,  and 
which  established  in  the  French  mind  associations  that 
remained  nndisturbed  nntil  the  eighteenth  Century.  To 
invigorate  those  associations,  and  to  carry  them  into 
every  department  of  life,  was  the  great  aim  of  Louis 
XIY. ;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  successfiil.  It  is 
on  this  acoount  that  the  history  of  his  reign  becomes 
highly  instructiye,  because  we  see  in  it  the  most  re- 
markable  instance  of  despotism  which  has  erer  occurred; 
a  despotism  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
kind ;  a  despotism  of  fifly  years  over  one  of  the  most 
civilized  people  in  Europe,  who  not  only  bore  the  yoke 
without  repining,  but  submitted  with  cheerftilness,  and 
even  with  gratitude,  to  him  by  whom  it  was  imposed.* 
What  makes  this  the  more  stränge  is,  that  the  reign 
of  Louis  XiV.  must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is 
tried  even  by  the  lowest  Standard  of  morals,  of  honour, 
or  of  interest.  A  coarse  and  unbridled  profligacy, 
followed  by  the  meanest  and  most  groyellmg  super- 


^  On  the  disgiaceM  subseiv  stood ;  for  whatever  flashes  maj 

viency  of  the  most  eminent  men  now  and  then  appear,  I  never 

of  letbers,  see  Ca'peßgv£9  Louis  yet  knew  one  single  Frenchman 

XIV,  vol.  1.  pp.  41,  42,   116  ;  a  free  man/    Forater's  Original 

And  on  the  feeling  of  the  people,  Leiters  of  Locke,    Sidney,  and 

liO  Vassor,  who  wrote  late  in  the  Shaftesbury,  1830,  p.  205.    In 

reign  of   Lonis  XIV.,  bitterly  the  same  year,  De  Foe  makes  a 

says, '  mais  les  Eran^ais,  accon-  similar  remark  in  regard  to  the 

t«m6s  4  resdaTage,  ne  sentent  Erench  nobles,  Wüson^s  Life  of 

pltis    la   pesantenr    de     lenrs  Be  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  209 ;  and,  in 

chatnes.'     Le    Vassor,  BUt,  de  1699,  Addison  writesfrom  Blois 

^^  XIII,  Tol.  yi.  p.  670.   Fo-  a  letter  which  strikingly  illns- 

reigners  were  eqnaUy  amazed  at  trates  the  degiadation   of   the 

the  general,  and  still  more,  at  French.  Aikin  s  l^fe  of  Addison, 

the    willing     servility.      Lord  vol.  i.  p.  80.     Compare  Bumefi 

^ftcsbnry,  in    a  letter  dated  Oum  Time,  voL  iv.  p.   365,   ou 

J^^ebruary  1704-5,  passes  a  glow-  *  the  gross  excess  of  flattery  to 

ing  eulbgy  upon  liberty ;  bnt  he  which  the  French  have  rnn,  be- 

Ä^ds,  that  in  France  *  yon  will  yond  the   examples  of   former 

haidly  find  this  argoment  nnder-  ages,  in  hononr  of  their  king/ 
VOL.  II.                                    N 
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stition,  cHaracterized  liis  private  lifo,  wHle  in  liis 
public  career  he  displajed  an  arrogance  and  a  sys- 
tematic  perfidy  which  eventually  roused  the  anger  of 
all  Enrope,  and  brought  upon  France  sharp  and  signal 
retribution.  As  to  bis  domestic  policj,  be  formed  a 
strict  alliance  witb  tbe  cbnrcb ;  and  altbongb  be  re- 
sisted  tbe  autbority  of  tbe  Pope,  be  willingly  lefb  liis 
subjects  to  be  oppressed  by  tbe  tyranny  of  tbe  clergy* 
To  tbem  be  abandoned  everytbing  except  tbe  exercise 
of  bis  own  prerogative.*  Led  on  by  tibem,  be,  fix>ni 
tbe  moment  be  assnmed  tbe  Gt>Yemment,  began  to 
encroacb  upon  tbose  religious  liberties  of  wliicb  Henry 
IV.  bad  laid  tbe  foundation,  and  wbicb  down  to  this 
period  bad  been  preserved  iatact.*  It  was  at  tbe  insti- 
gation  of  tbe  clergy  tbat  be  revoked  tbe  Edict  of  N^antes, 
by  wbicb  tbe  principle  of  toleration  bad  for  nearly  a 
Century  been  incorporated  witb  tbe  law  of  tbe  land.* 
It  was  at  tbeir  instigation  tbat,  just  before  tbis  ont- 


'  The  terms  of  this  compact  noist,  Edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iii.  pp. 

between    the    crown    and    the  460-462, 481.    In  1667,  a  letter 

church  are  fairly  stated  by  M.  from  Thynne  to  Lord  Clarendon 

Bänke :  *  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  {Lister' 8  Life  of  Clarendon^  vol. 

Gewalten    unterstützten   einan-  iii.  p.  446)  mentions  *  the  horrid 

der.  Der  König  ward  Yon  den  Ein-  persecutions  the   reformed    re- 

wirknngen  der  weltlichen,   der  ligion    undergoes    in    France  ;* 

Clerus  von  der  unbedingten  An*  and   Locke,    who  travelled    in 

torität  der  geistlichen  G-ewaltdes  France  in  1675  and  1676,  states 

Fapstthums  freigesprochen.'  Die  in  his  Journal  {Kin^s  Life    of 

Päpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  168.  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  110)    that  the 

*  This  part  of  his  character  is  Protestants  were  losing  '  every 
skilfolly  drawn    by   Sismondi,  day  some  privilege  or  other.' 
Hist,  des   Frangais,   vol.   zzv.  *  An  account  of  the  revocation 
p.  43.  wiU  be  found  in  all  the  Frencb 

*  Flasson  supposes  that  the  historians;  but  I  do  notremem- 
first  persecuting  laws  were  in  berthatanyofthemhavenoticed 
1679  :  *  Des  Tann^e  1679  les  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  it  in 
concessions  faites  aux  protestans  Paris  twenty  years  before  it 
Rvaient  M  graduellement  res-  occurred.  In  March  1665  Patin 
treintes.'  Diplomatie  Frangaise,  writes,  *  On  dit  que,  pour  miner 
vol.  iv.  p.  92.  Eut  the  fact  is,  les  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  sup« 
thatthese  laws  began  in  1662,  primer  les  chambres  de  l'Mit,  et 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Ma-  abolir  T^t  de  Nantes.'  Lettres 
zarin.  See  8ismondi,  Eist,  des  de  Patin,  voL  iii.  p.  516. 
Frangais,  vol.  xxv.  p.  167  ;  JBe- 
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rage  npon  tihe  most  sacred  rights  of  his  snbjects,  he,  in 
Order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  conversion,  sad- 
deuly  let  loose  npon  them  whole  troops  of  dissolute 
soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  tibe  most  revolt- 
ingcraelties.  The  frightfdl  barbarities  which  foUowed 
are  related  bj  anthentic  writers  ;*  and  of  the  effect  pro- 

'  Compare     Btumefs      Own  wards  tbey  &11  npon  the  persons 

Time^  toL  üi.  pp.  73-76,  with  of  the    I^testants;  and  there 

8iki$  de  Loui»  XIV,  in  (Euvrea  was  nowickedness,  thonghnever 

de  Voltaire,  toL    zx.  pp*  377»  so  hoirid,  which  thej  did  not 

378.    Yoltaire   says    thst   the  put  in  practice,  that  uiev  might 

IVotestants    who  persuted    in  enforce  them  to  change  their  re- 

their  religion  *  ^taient  liyr^s  anx  ligion.  .  .  .  They   bound  them 

flcldats,  qni  enrent  tonte  licence,  as  criminals  aie  when  they  be 

ezcepti  Celle  de  taer.     II  y  ent  put  to  the  rack ;  and  in  that  pos- 

poTirtant  plnBienrs  peraonnes  si  ture,  pntting  a  fnnnel  into  tneir 

croellement  maltrait^s  qu'eUes  monthe,  they  ponred  wine  down 

-en  monrnrent.'     And   Bnmety  their  throats  tili  its  fames  had 

who  was  in  Erance  in  1685,  says,  deprived  them  of  their  reafion, 

'  all  men  set  their  thonghts  on  and  they  had  in  that  condition 

work  to  inyent  new  methods  of  made  them  consent  to  become 

<araelty/    What  some  of  those  Catholics.    Some  they  stripped 

methods  were,  I  shall  now  re*  stark  naked,  and  after  they  had 

late ;  becanse  the  e^idence,  how-  offered  them  a  thonsand  indigni- 

ever  painM  it  may  be,  is  neces-  ties,  they  stuck  them  with  pins 

saiy  to  enable  ns  to  understand  firom  head  to  foot ;  they  cut  them 

the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    It  is  with  pen-knivee,  tear  them  by 

necessaiy  that  the  yeil  should  the  noses  with  red-hot  pinoers, 

be  rent;  and  that  the  squeamish  and  dragged    them   about  the 

delicacy  which  wonld  hide  snch  looms  tiU  they  promised  to  be- 

facts,  äionld  give  way  before  the  oome  Boman  Catholics,  or  that 

Obligation  which  the  historian  is  the  dolefiil  outcries  of  these  poor 

nnder   of  holding  np  to  public  tormented  creatnres,  calling  up- 

opprobrium,  and  branding  with  on  G-od  for  mercy,  constrained 

public   infamy,  the  church  by  them  to  let  them  go In 

which  the  measures  were  instL-  some  places  they  tiedfathers  and 

gated,  the  soyereign   by  whom  husbands  to  the  bed-posts,  and 

they  were  änforced,  and  the  age  rayished  their  wiyes  and  daugh- 

in  which  they  were  permitted.      '  ters  before  their  eyes.  .  .   From 

The  two  original  sources  for  others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of 

onr  knowledge  of  these  eyents  their  hands  and  toes,  which  must 

are,  ^mKs  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  needs  cause  an  intolerable  pain. 

1^92,  f 6^0  laÄdBenoist^Hietoire  They  bumt  the  feet  of  others 

de  VEdit  de  NanteSf  1695,  4to.  They  blew  up  men  and  women 

From  these  works  I  extract  the  with   bellows,     tili    they   were 

foUowing  accounts  of  what  hap-  ready  to  burst   in  pieces.     If 

penedin  France  in  1685.  'After-  these  horrid    usages  coiüd  not 

x  2 
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duced  on  tlie  material  interests  of  tlie  nation,  some  idea. 
may  be  fonned  from  the  fact,  tliat  these  religions  per- 


preyail  npon    them    to  yiolate  brasier  ardent/    Bmoistf  Hist. 

their  consciences,  and  abandon  de  VEdü  de  Nantes^  vol.  v.   pp 

their  religion,  they  did  then  im-  887-889.     One    of  the  Protes- 

prison  them  in  dose  and  noisome  tants,    named   Kyan,   tbey  '  li- 

dnnceons,  in   which  they  exer-  örent  fort  ^troitement ;  lui   sev- 

dsed  all  kinds  of  inhumanities  r^rent  les  doigts  des  moins  ;  lui 

npon  them/    Quieks  Synodiconf  fichörent  des   ^pingles  sons  les 

Tol.  i.  pp.  cxxz.  czxzi.    '  Oepen-  ongles  ;  lui  firent  brftler  de   la 

dant  les  troupes  ezercoient  par-  poudre    dans    les   oreilles ;  lui 

töut  de  cruautez  inomes.    Tout  perc^rent  les  cuisses  en  plnsieurs 

leur  ^toit  permis,  pouireu  qu'üs  Heuz,  et  yersirent  du  yinaigre  et 

ne  fissent  pas  mourir.     Ha  fai-  du  sei  dans  ses  blessures.  Par  ce 

soient  danser  quelquefois  leurs  tonrment  ils  fyuü^ent  sa  pa- 

hötes,  jusqu'i  ce  qu'üs  tombas-  tienoe  en  deux  jowrs  i  etle  jor^ 

sentendSfaillance.  Ilsbemoient  c^eTit  ä  chmg&r  derdi^ion^  p. 

les  autres  jusqu'4  ce  qu'ils  n'en  890.    '  Ses  dragons  ^toient  les- 

pouYoient  plus H  y  en  mftmes  en  tous  lieuz.    Hs  bat- 

eut  quelques-uns  ä  qui  on  versa  toient,  ils  ^tourdissoient,  ils  brü- 

de     Teau    bouillante    dans    la  loient  en  Bourgogne  comme  en 

bouche II  y  en  ent  plu-  Poitou,  en  Champagne   conune- 

sieurs  k  qui  on  donna  des  coups  en     Guyenne,    en    J^ormandie 

de  bÄton  sous   les  pieds,  pour  comme  en  Languedoc    Mais  ils 

^rouver  si  ce  supplice  est  aussi  n'aToient  pour  les  femmes    ni 

crud  que  les  relations  le  pub-  plus  de  respect»  ni  plus  de  piti6^ 

lient.    On  arrachoit  ä  d'autres  que  pour  les  hommes.    Au  con- 

le  poil  de  la  barbe.  .  .  D'autres  traire,  ils  abusoient  de  la  tendre 

br&loient  ä  la  chandelle  le  poil  pudeur  qui  est  une  des  propri^teas: 

des  bras  et  des  jambes  de  leurs  de  leur  seze;  et  ils  s'en  preva- 

h6tes.    D' autres  faisoient  brükler  loient  pour  leur  faire   de   plus 

de  la  poudre,  si  pr^s  du  visage  sensibles  outrages.    On  leur  le- 

de    ceux    qui  leur  resistoient,  Toit  qudquefois  leurs  juppes  par 

qu'elle  leur  grilloit  toute  la  peau.  dessus  la  töte,  et  on  leur  jetoit 

Ils    mettoient    ä   d'autres    des  des  seaux  d'eau  sur  le  corps.     II 

charbons  allumez  dans  les  mains,  y  en  eut  plusieurs  que  les  soldats 

et  les  contraignoient  de  les  tenir  mirent   en    chemise,    et    qu'ü» 

ferm^es,  jusqu'ä  ce  que  les  char-  forcirent  de  danser  avec  eux  dans 

bons  fossent  Steints On  cet  ^tat. Deuz  filles  de 

brüla  les  pieds  ä  plusieurs,  te-  Calais,  nomm^s  le  Noble,  farent 

nant  les  uns  long-tems  devant  mises  toutes  nues  sur  le  pay6,  et 

un    grand  feu;  appliquant  aux  farent  ainsi  ezpos^s  ä  la  moc- 

autres  une  pelle  ardente  sous  les  querie  et  aux  outrages  des  pas- 

pieds ;  liant  les  pieds  des  autres  sans Des  dragons  ayant 

dans    des    bottines    pleines  de  li6  la  dame  da  Yezencai  k  la  que- 

graisse,  qu'on  faisoit  fondre  et  nouille  de  son  lit,  lui  crachoient 

diauffer  peu  ä  peu  devant  un  dans  la  bouche  quand  eHe  Tou- 
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eecutions  cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  indus* 
trious  mhabitaiits,  who  fled  to  different  parts,  takiug 
witli  them  those  habits  of  labour,  and  that  knowledge 
and  experience  in  their  respective  trades,  which  bad 
bitherto  been  employed  in  enricbing  their  own  country,' 
These  tbings  are  notorious,  thej  are  incontestable,  and 
they  lie  on  tbe  snrßice  of  bistory.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
them  there  are  still  fonnd  men  who  hold  up  for  admira- 
tion  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Altbougb  it  is  well  known 
that  in  bis  reign  every  vestige  of  liberty  was  destroyed ; 
that  the  people  were  weigbed  down  by  an  insnjfferable 
taxation ;  that  their  cbildren  were  tom  firom  them  by 
tens  of  tiionsands  to  sweU  ihe  royal  armies ;  that  tbe 
resonrces  of  tbe  conntry  were  sqnandered  to  an  impre- 
cedented  extent ;  that  a  despotism  of  tbe  worst  kind 
was  firmly  estabKshed ; — altbougb  all  tbis  is  universally 
admitted,  yet  there  are  writers,  even  in  our  own  day, 
who  are  so  infatuated  with  the  glorios  of  literature,  as 
to  balance  them  against  tbe  most  enormous  crimes,  and 
who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince 
dnring  whose  life  there  were  produeed  tbe  Letters  of 
Pascal,  the  orations  of  Bossuet,  tbe  Comedies  of 
MoHere,  and  the  Tragedies  of  Bacine. 

This  method  of  estimating  tbe  merits  of  a  soTereign 
is,  indeed,  so  rapidly  dying  away,  that  I  sbaJl  not  spend 

vroit  pour  parier  ou  pour  soupi-  '  cinq  oent  mille  de  ses  enfants 

rer.'  pp.  891,  892.     At  p.  917  les  plus  industrieuz,"  who  carried 

are  odier  details,  far  more  hör-  into  other  oountries  '  les  habi- 

rible,  respecting  the  treatment  tades  d'ordre  et  de  travail  dont 

of-women,and  whichindignation  üs  ^taient    ixnbus.'      See    also 

rather  than  shame  prevents  me  8ücle  deIxmisXIVt  chap.  zzxvi., 

from  transcribing.    Indeed,  the  in  (Euvre^  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xz. 

sbame   can   only  light  on   the  pp.  380,  381.    Several  of  them 

churchandthegoTemmentmider  emigrated   to    North   America, 

whose  tmited  authority  such  scan-  Oompare  Godwin  on  Poptdation, 

dalous  ontrages  could  be  openly  pp.  388, 389,  with  Benoist,  J^Edit 

perpetirated,  merely  for  the  sake  de  NanteSf  vol.  v.  pp.  973,  974, 

of  compelling   men  to    change  and  Lvelts  Second  Visit  to  the 

their  religious  opinions.  United  States^  edit.  1849,  yol.  ii. 

'  M.  Blanqni  {Eist,  de  VEco-  p.  159.    See  also,  on  the  effects 

nomie  Politiquef  toL  ii,   p.   10)  of  the  Kevocation,  Lettrea  »w^- 

-«ays,  that  the  revocation  of  the  düee  de  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
Eoict  of  Nantes    cost  France 
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waj  words  in  refutmg  it.     But  it  is  connected  with  a 
more  widely  difibsed  error  respecting  the  influence  of 
rojal  patronage  upon  national  literatore.     Tliis  is  a  de- 
lusion  which  men  of  letters  have  themselves  been  tbe 
first  to  propagate.     From  the  language  too  many  of 
tbem  are  in  tbe  babit  of  employing,  we  migbt  be  led  to 
believe  tbat  tbere  is  some  magical  power  in  tbe  snodles 
of  a  king  wbicb  stimnlates  tbe  inteÜect  of  tbe  fortonate 
indiyidnal  wbose  beart  tbej  are  permitted  to  gladden. 
Kor  must  tbis  be  despised  as  one  of  tbose  barmless  pre- 
judices  tbat  still  linger  ronnd  tbe  person  of  tbe  sove- 
reign.     It  is  not  ovlj  fonnded  on  a  misconception  of  tbe 
nature  of  tbings,  but  it  is  in  its  practical  consequences 
very  injurioxis.     It  is  injnrions  to  tbe  independent  spirit 
wbicb  bterature  sbonld  always  possess ;  and  it  is  inju- 
rious  to  princes  tbemselyes,  becanse  it  strengtbens  tbat 
vanity  of  wbicb  tbey  generally  baye  too  large  a  sbare. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  tbe  position  tbey  now  occupy  in 
tbe  most  ciyüized  conntries,  we  sball  at  once  see  tbe 
absurdity  of  an  opinion  wbicb,  in  tbe  present  state  of ' 
knowledge,  is  nnfit  to  be  beld  by  educated  men. 

Erom  tbe  moment  tbat  tbere  was  finaUy  abandoned 
tbe  tbeological  fiction  of  tbe  divine  rigbt  of  kings,  it 
necessarily  followed  tbat  tbe  respect  feit  for  tbem 
sbonld  snäer  a  corresponding  dinünution.®  Tbe  super« 
stitious  reverence  witb  wbicb  tbey  were  formerly  re- 
garded  is  extinct,  and  at  tbe  present  day  we  are  no 
longer  awed  by  tbat  divinity  witb  wbicb  tbeir  persons 
were  once  supposed  to  be  bedged.*  Tbe  Standard, 
tberefore,  by  wbicb  we  sbonld  measure  tbem  is  obvious» 

*  On  tibiB  diminished  respect        *  'Qn'est  devenu,  en  effet,  le 

for  kings,  caused  by  the  aban-  droit  diyin,  cette  pens^,  autre- 

donment    of  divine   right,  see  fois  accept^e  par  les  masses,  que 

ßpmcer's  Social  BtaticB^  pp.  423,  les  rois  ötaient  les  repr^entants 

424 ;  and  on  the  inflnence  of  the  de  Dieu  snr  la  terre,  qne  la  racine 

clergy  in  propagating   the    old  de  lenr  pouToir  ^tait  dans  le 

doctrine,     see    AUen's    leamed  ciel  ?   Elle  s'est  ^Tanouie  devant 

work  on  the  Royal  Preroffotive,  cette    autre    pens^,    qu'ancna 

edit.  1849,  p.  156.       See  also  nnage,  aucun  mysticisme  n'ob- 

some  striking  remarks  by  Locke,  acurcit;  devant  cette  pens^  si 

in  Kin^a  Life  of  Locke,  voL  ü.  naturelle  et  brillant  d'nne  darte 

p.  90.  si  nette  et  si  yive,  qne  la  sonve« 
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We  should  appland  their  conduct  in  proportion  as  fchey 

contribute  towards  the  happiness  of  the  nation  over 

which  they  are  intmsted  witii  power ;  but  we  ouglit  to 

remember  that,  from  the  manner  in  whicli  thej  are 

educated.  and  from  the  cbildisli  homasre  always  paid  io 

thern,  their  .Information  must  be  ^  inacc^l,  a^d 

their  prejndices  very  nnmerons.^®    On  this  account,  so 

&r  from  expecting  that  they  should  be  jndicions  patrons 

of  literature,  er  shonld  in  any  way  head  their  age,  we 

OQght  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  obstinately  oppose 

tb6  spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not  attempt  to 

stop  the  march  of  society.     For,  nnless  the  soyereign, 

in  spite  of  the  intellectnal  disadvantages  of  his  position, 

is  a  man  of  very  enlarged  mind^  it  mnst  nsnally  happen 

that  he  will  reward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but 

those  who  are  most  compliant;   and  that  while  he 

refnsea  his  patronage  to  a  profonnd  and  independent 

thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an  author  who  cherishes 

andent  prejndices  and  defends  ancient  abnses.    In  this 

way,  the  practice  of  conf erring  on  men  of  letters  either 

honorary  or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable,  no  donbt, 

to  those  who  receiTe  them ;  but  has  a  manifest  ten- 

dency  to  weaken  the  boldness  and  energy  of  their  senti- 

ments,  and  therefore  toimpair  the  valne  of  their  works. 

This  might  be  made  evident  by  Publishing  a  list  of 

those  literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by 

European  princes.     If  this  were  done,  the  mischief  pro- 

laine  puissance,  snr  la  terre,  ap-  derived  from  a  dlTine  original-^ 

partient  au  peiiple  entier,  et  non  all  refer  to  them  as  represent- 

a  ime  fraction,  et  moins  encore  ing  the  Deity  on  earth.    They 

a  nn  seil!  homme/    2?ey,  Science  are  called  **Gracef*  "  Majeaty** 

Sociale,  vol.  iii.  p.  308.  Compare  They  are  termed  "  ITie  LorcPs 

Manning  on  the  Law  of  NationSf  anointed"  "The   Vioegermt   qf 

p.  101  ;  Lam^a  Sweden,  p.  408;  God  upon  earth ; "  with   many 

Lainde     DermuirJe,      p.    196 ;  other  names   which  are   either 

BwrMs  Works f  vol.  i.  p.  391.  nonsensical  or  blasphemous,  but 

^  In  this,  as  in  all  instances,  which  are  outdone  in  absurdum 

the  langnage  of  respeet  long  snr-  by  the  kings  of  the  East.'    True 

me»  the  feeling  to  which  the  enough:  bnt  if  Lord  Brougham 

langnage  owed  its  origin.    Lord  had  written  thns  three  centuries 

Brougham  {Poliiical  Philosophi/f  ago,  he  wonld  have  had  his  ears 

voL  i.  p.  42,  Lond.  1849)    ob-  cat  offfor  hispains. 
Krves,  that  '  all  their  titles  are 
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dnced  hj  these  and  similar  rewards  wonld  be  clearly 
eeen.  After  a  carefol  stady  of  the  histoiy  of  literatnre, 
I  ^>iiTiV  myself  authorised  to  say,  that  for  one  instance 
in  which  a  sovereign  Las  rccompensed  a  man  who  is 
before  bis  age,  tbere  are  at  least  twenty  instances  of 
bis  recompensing  one  wbo  is  bebind  bis  age.  Tbe 
resnlt  is,  tbat  in  everj  conntry  wbere  royal  patronage 
bas  been  long  and  generally  bestowed,  tbe  spirit  of 
bterature,  instead  of  being  progressive,  bas  become 
reactionary.  An  alliance  bas  been  strack  up  between 
tbose  wbo  give  and  tbose  wbo  receive.  By  a  System  of 
bonnties,  tikere  bas  been  artificially  engendered  a 
greedy  and  necessitous  class ;  wbo,  eager  for  pensions, 
and  Offices,  and  titles,  bave  made  tbe  pnrsnit  of  tmtb 
snbordinate  to  tbe  desire  of  gain,  and  baye  infnsed 
iiito  tbeir  writings  tbe  prejudices  of  tbe  conrt  to  wbicb 
tbey  cling.  Hence  it  is,  Üiat  tbe  marks  of  favonr  bave 
become  ti^e  badge  of  servitude.  Hence  it  is,  tbat  tbe 
acqnisition  of  knowledge,  by  £ar  tbe  noblest  of  all  occu- 
paüons,  an  occupation  wbicb  of  all  otbers  raises  tke 
dignity  of  man,  has  been  debaaed  to  the  level  of  a  com- 
mon  profession,  wbere  tbe  cbances  of  snccess  are 
measnred  by  tbe  nmnber  of  rewards,  and  wbere  tbe 
bigbest  bonours  are  in  tbe  gifb  of  wboever  bappens  to 
be  tbe  minister  or  sovereign  of  tbe  day. 

Tbis  tendency  forms  of  itself  a  decisive  objection  to 
tbe  yiews  of  tbose  wbo  wisb  to  entmst  tbe  execatiye 

fovemment  witb  tbe  means  of  rewarding  Hterary  men. 
Snt  tbere  is  also  anotber  objection,  in  some  respects 
still  more  serious.  Every  nation  wbicb  is  allowed  to 
pnrsue  its  conrse  nncontrolled,  will  easily  satisfy  tbe 
wants  of  its  own  intellect,  and  wül  produce  sncb  a 
literatnre  as  is  best  snited  to  its  actnal  condition.  And 
it  is  evidently  for  tbe  interest  of  all  classes  tbat  tbe 
prodnction  sbüeJl  not  be  greater  tban  tbe  want ;  tbat  tbe 
6upply  sball  not  exceed  tbe  demand.  It  is,  moreover, 
necessary  to  tbe  well-being  of  society  tbat  a  bealtby 
Proportion  sbonld  be  kept  np  between  tbe  intellectnai 
classes  and  tbe  practical  classes.  It  is  necessary  tbat 
tbere  sbonld  be  a  certain  ratio  between  tbose  wbo  are 
most  inclined  to  tbink,  and  tbose  wbo  are  most  inclined 
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to  act.    If  we  were  all  anühors,  our  material  interests 
woTÜd  suffer ;  if  we  were  all  men  of  business,  ottr  men- 
tal pleasnres  wonld  be  abridged.     In  the   first  case, 
we  shotdd  be  famished  philosopbers ;  in  ihe  other  case, 
we  sbould  be  wealtby  fools.     Now,  it  is  obvious  tbat, 
according  to  the  commonest  pruiciples  of  human  action 
the  relative   nmnbers    of  these  two  classes  will  be 
adjüsted,  withont  effort,  bj  the  natural,  or,  as  we  call 
it,  the  spontaneous  movement  of  society.     Bnt  if  a 
govemment  takes  npon  itself  to  penfdon  literarj  men, 
it  distnrbs  this  movement ;  it  troables  the  harmony  of 
tbings.    This  is  the  nnavoidable  resnlt  of  that  spirit  of 
interference,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  protection,  by  which 
every  conntry  has  been  greatly  injnred.     If,  for  in- 
stance,  a  fhnd  were  set  apcu*t  by  the  state  for  rewarding 
bntchers  and  tailors,  it  is  certain  that  the  nnmber  of 
those  nsefhl  men  wonld  be  needlessly  angmented.     If 
another  fnnd  is  appropriated  for  the  Hterary  classes,  it  is 
as  certain  that  men  of  letters  will  increase  more  rapidly 
than  the  exigencies  of  the  conntry  reqnire.     In  bow 
cases,  an  artificial  Stimulus  will  produce  an  unhealthy 
action.     Surely,  food  and  clothes  are  as  necessary  for 
the  hody  as  Uteratnre  is  for  the  mind.     Why,  then, 
shotdd  we  call  upon  govemment  to  encourage  those  who 
write  our  books,  any  more  than  to  encourage  those 
who  kill  our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments  ?     The 
trath  is,.that  the  intellectual  march  of  society  is,  in 
this  respect,  exactly  analogous  to  its  physical  march. 
In  some  instances  a  forced  supply  may,  indeed,  create 
tm  unnatnral  want.    But  this  is  an  artificial  state  of 
things,  which  indicates  a  diseased  action.     In  a  healthy 
<»ndition,  it  is  not  the  supply  which  causes  the  want, 
but  it  is  the  want  which  gives  rise  to  the  supply.     To 
snppose,  therefore,  that  an  increase  of  authors  wonld 
neeessarily  be  followed  by  a  diffdsion  of  knowledge,  is  as 
^  we  were  to  suppose  that  an  increase  of  bntchers  must 
be  followed  by  a  diflftision  of  food.     This  is  not  the  way 
in  which  things  are  ordered.     Men  must  have  appetite 
before  they  will  eat;  they  must  have  money  before 
they  can  buy;  they  must  be  inquisitive  before  they 
will  read.    The  two  great  principles  which  move  the 
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World  are,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the  Iotb  of  knowledge, 
These  two  prindplfis  respeetiyely  represent  and  govem 
Üie  two  most  important  classes  into  wldch.  eveiy  civi- 
lized  conntry  is  diyided.     What  a  govemment  gives  to 
one  of  these  classes,  it  must  take  £rom  the  other.   What 
it  giyes  to  literatnre,  it  must  take  from  wealth.     This 
can  neyer  be  done  to  anj  great  extent,  without  en* 
tailing  the  most  minons  conseqnences.    For,  the  natural 
proportions  of  society  being  destroyed,  society  itself  will 
be  thrown  into  confosion:     While  men  of  letters  are 
protected,  men  of  indnstry  will  be  depressed.      The 
lower  classes  can  connt  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to 
whom  literatnre  is  the  first  consideration.    The  idea  of 
the  liberty  of  the  people  will  be  disconraged;   their 
persons  wiU  be  oppressed ;  their  labonr  will  be  taxed. 
The  arts  necessary  to  life  will  be  despised,  in  order  that 
those  which  embellish  life  may  be  favonred.   The  many 
will  be  mined,  that  the  few  may  be  pleased.     While 
every  thing  is  splendid  above,  all  will  be  rotten  below. 
Fine  pictnres,  noble  palaces,  tonching  dramas — ^these 
may  for  a  time  be  produeed  in  profnsion,  bnt  it  will  be 
at  the  cost  of  the  heart  and  strength  of  the  nation. 
Even  the  class  for  whom  the  sacrifice  has  been  made^ 
will  soon  decay.     Poets  may  continne  to  sing    the 
praises  of  the  prince  who  has  bonght  them  with  his 
gold.    It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  who  begin  by 
losing  their  independence,  will  end  by  losing  their 
enei^^y.     Their  inteUect  mnst  be  robust  indeed,  if  it 
does^not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmoBphere  of  a  court. 
Their  attention  being   concentrated  on  their  master, 
they  insensibly  contract  those  habits  of  servüity  which 
are  suited  to  their  position ;  and,  as  the  ränge  of  theiv 
sympathies  is  diminished,  the  use  and  action  of  their 
genius  become  impalred.     To  them  Submission  is  a 
custom,  and  servitude  a  pleasure.      In  their  hands, 
Hteratnre  soon  loses  its  boldness,  tradition  is  appealed 
to  as  the  ground  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  i» 
eztinguished.     Then  it  is,   that  there  comes  one  of 
those  sad  moments  in  which,  no  outlet  being  left  for 
public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  are  unable  to  find  a 
vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voice,  slowly  rankle 
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into  a  deadlj  liati^ed;  tkeir  passions  acciunulate  in 
silence,  tintil  at  length,  losmg  all  patienoe,  ihey  are 
goaded  into  one  of  those  terrible  revolations,  by  wbich 
they  hnmble  the  pride  of  their  mlers,  and  carry  retri- 
bntion  even  into  ihe  beart  of  tbe  palace. 

Tbe  truth  of  tbis  pictnre  is  well  known  to  tbose  who 
have  stadied  tbe  biatory  of  Louis  iLLV.,  and  tbe  con- 
nection  between  it  and  tbe  Frencb  Revolution.  Tbat 
prince  adopted,  dnring  bis  long  reign,  tbe  miscbievons 
practice  of  rewarding  literary  men  witb  large'snms  of 
money,  and  of  conferring  on  tbem  nnmerons  marks  of 
personal  fayonr.  As  tbis  was  done  for  more  tban  balf 
a  centnry ;  and  as  tbe  wealtb  wbicb  be  tbus  nnscmpn- 
lonsly  employed  was  of  conrse  taken  firom  bis  otber 
subjects,  we  can  find  no  better  illnstration  of  tbe  resnlts 
wbicb  sacb  patronage  is  Hkely  to  prodnce.  He, 
rndeed,  bas  tbe  merit  of  or^anizing  into  a  System  tbat 
protection  of  literatnre  wbicb  some  are  so  anxious  to 
restore.  Wbat  tbe  effect  of  tbis  was  npon  tbe  general 
interests  of  knowledge,  we  sbaU  presently  see.  But  its^ 
effüct  npon  autbors  tbemselves  sbonld  be  particnlarly 
attended  to  by  tbose  men  of  letters  wbo,  witb  Httle 
regard  to  tbeir  own  dignity,  are  constantly  reproacbing 
the  EngHsb  goyemment  for  neglecting  tiie  profession 
of  wbidi  tbey  tbemselyes  are  memb^s.  Li  no  age 
haye  literanr  men  been  awarded  witb  sncb  proibseness 
as  in  tbe  reign  of  Louis  Xl\. ;  and  in  no  age  baye  tbey 
been  so  mean-spirited,  so  seryile,  so  ntterly  nnfit  to 
frdfil  tbeir  great  yocation  as  tbe  apostles  of  knowlege 
and  tbe  missionaries  of  tmtb.  Tbe  bistory  of  tbe  most 
celebrated  autbors  of  tbat  time  proyes  tbat,  notwitb- 
standing  tbeir  acquirements,  and  tbe  power  of  tbeir 
xninds,  tbey  were  unable  to  resist  tbe  surrounding  cor- 
mption.  To  gain  tbe  &your  of  tbe  king,  tbey  sacnficed 
tbat  independent  spirit  wbicb  sbonld  baye  been  dearer  to 
tbem  tban  life.  Tbey  gaye  away  tbe  inberitance  of 
genius ;  tbey  sold  tbeir  birtbrigbt  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Wbat  bappened  tben,  would  under  tbe  same  circum* 
stances  bappen  now.  A  few  eminent  tbinkers  may  be 
able  for  a  certain  time  to  resist  tbe  pressure  of  tbeir 
age.    But,  looking  at  mankind  generaUy,  society  can 
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have  no  hold  on  auy  class  except  througli  tlie  medium 
of  their  interests.  It  behoves,  therefore,  every  people 
to  take  heed,  that  the  interests  of  literarj  men  are  on 
their  side  rather  than  on  the  side  of  their  rtders. 
For,  hterature  is  the  representative  of  intellect,  which 
ia  progresBive ;  govemment  is  the  representative  of 
Order,  which  is  sl^tionary.  As  long  as  these  two  great 
powers  are  separate,  they  will  correct  and  react  upon 
each  other,  and  the  people  may  hold  the  balance.  If^ 
however,  iJiese  powers  coalesce,  if  the  govemment  can 
corrapt  the  intellect,  and  if  the  intellect  will  yield 
to  the  govemment,  the  inevitable  resnlt  must  be, 
despotism  in  politics,  and  servüity  in  Hteratnre.  This 
was  the  history  of  France  nnder  Lonis  XIV. :  and  this, 
we  may  rest  assnred,  will  be  the  history  of  every 
conntrythat  shall  be  tempted  tofoUow  so  attractive 
bnt  so  fatal  an  example. 

The  repntation  of  Lonis  XIW.  originated  in  the 
gratitude  of  men  of  letters  ;  bat  it  is  now  supported  by 
a  populär  notion  that  the  celebrated  literatore  of  his 
xkge  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  fostering  care.  I£^ 
however,  we  examine  this  opinion,  we  shall  find  that, 
like  many  of  the  traditions  of  which  history  is  fbll,  it  is 
entirely  devoid  of  tnith.  We  shall  find  two  leading 
circnmstances,  which  will  prove  that  the  Hterary 
splendonr  of  his  reign  was  not  the  resnlt  of  his  efibrts, 
bnt  was  the  work  of  that  great  generation  which  preceded 
him;  and  that  the  intellect  of  France,  so  far  from 
being  benefited  by  his  mnnificence,  waa  hampered  by 
his  protection. 

I.  The  first  circnmstance  is,  that  the  immense  im- 
pnlse  which,  dnring  the  administrations  of  BicheHen 
and  of  Mazarin,  had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches 
of  knowledge,  was  snddenly  stopped.  In  1661  Lonis 
Xl\.  assnmed  the  govemment ;  ^^  and  £rom  that 
moment  nntil  his  death,  in  1715,  the  history  of  France, 
so  far  as  great  discoveries  are  concemed,  is  a  blank  in 
the  amials  of  Enrope.     If,  pntting  aside  all  precon- 


'*  '  La  premi^  päriode  du  gouTemement  de  Louis  XIV  oom- 
caence  donc  en  1661/   Cap^figue^s  Louis  XIV»,  Tol.  i.  p.  4. 
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ceived  notions  respecting  the  supposed  glorf  of  that 
age,  we  examine  the  matter  fairly,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  eyerj  department  there  was  a  manifest  dearth  of 
original  thinkeri!!.  There  was  much  that  was  elegant, 
much  that  was  attractiye.  The  senses  of  men  were 
soothed  and  flattered  by  the  creations  of  art,  by  paint- 
ings,  hj  palaces,  by  poems ;  but  scarcely  any  thmg  of 
moment  was  added  to  the  snm  of  hnman  Imowledge. 
If  we  take  the  mathematics,  and  those  mixed  sciences 
to  which  they  are  applicable,  it  will  be  nniversally 
admitted  that  their  most  successfhl  cnltivators  in 
France  during  the  seventeenth  Century  were  Descartes, 
Pascal,  Eermiat,  Gassendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  &r 
6rom  Louis  XIY.  havuig  any  share  in  the  honour  due 
to  them,  these  eminent  men  were  engaged  in  their  inyes- 
tigations  while  the  king  was  still  in  his  cradle,  and 
completed  them  before  he  assumed  the  govemment, 
and  therefore  before  his  System  of  protection  came  into 
play.  Descartes  died  in  1650,  ^^  when  the  Hng  was 
twelye  years  old.  Pascal,  whose  name,  like  that  of 
Descartes,  is  commonly  associated  with  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  an  European  reputation  while 
Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was  not 
aware  that  any  such  man  existed.  His  treatise  on 
conio  sections  was  written  in  1639  ;i'  his  decisiye  ex- 
periments  on  the  weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648 ;  ^^ 
and  his  researches  on  the  cycloid,  the  last  great 
inqniiy  he  eyer    undertook,    were  in    1658,^*  when 


"  Bioa.  Univ.  toI.  xi.  p.  157.  been  done  in  ecience,  to  oonfirm 

"  In  JBiog,  Univ,  vol.  zxxiii.  in  the  minds  of  men  that  dispo- 

p.  50,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  sition  to  experimental  verifica- 

it '  k  Vige  de  seize  ans ;  *  and  at  tion  which  had  scarcely  yet  taken 

p.  46,  to  have  been  bom  in  1623.  foU  and  secnre  root'     In  this 

"  Lesli^a  Natural  Philosoph^,  point  of  view,  the  addition  it  ac- 

p.  201  ;   Bordaa  Bemovlin^   Le  tually  made  to  knowledge  is  the 

Carthianiamey  vol.  i.  p.  310.  Sir  smallest  part  of  its  merit. 

John    Herschel  (DUc,   on  Nat  "  Montnda  (Hist.  des  Mathe- 

I%ilo8,  pp.  229,  230)  calls  this  matiqttes,  vol.  ii.    p.  61)  says, 

*  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  •  vers  16öS ;  *  and  at  p.  65,  *  il'se 

first,'  crucial  instance  recorded  in  mit,  vers  le  commencement  de 

physics ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  1658,  k  considerer  plus  profon- 

'tended,  more  powerfully  than  dement  les  propri6t6s  de  cett<» 

any  thing  which  had  previously  conrbe/ 
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Lords,  still  nnder  tlie  tatelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort 
of  authority.  Fermat  was  one  of  tlie  most  profoxuid 
thinkers  of  the  seyenteenth  Century,  particTilarlj  as  a 
geometrician,  in  wliicli  respect  lie  was  second  only  to 
Descartes.^^  The  most  important  steps  he  took  are 
those  conceming  the  geometry  of  infinites,  applied  to 
■the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves ;  which,  however, 
he  completed  in  orbefore  1636.^^  As  to  Gassendi  and 
Mersenne,  it  is  enongh  to  say  that  Grassendi  died  in 
1655,^^  six  years  before  Lonis  was  at  the  head  of 
affairs ;  while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,^®  when  the  great 
kJTig  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flonrished  in  France  just 
before  the  System  of  Lonis  XIY.  came  into  Operation. 
Shortly  after  their  death  the  patronage  of  the  king 
began  to  teil  npon  the  national  intellect ;  and  dnring 
the  next  fifty  years  no  addition  of  importance  was 
made  to  either  branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with  the 
Single  exception  of  aconstics,^^  to  any  of  the  sciences  to 


*'  Montnda  (Hist  des  Mathi-  matioal  DiotioTiary,  yol.i.p.  610, 

mat  YoL  ii.  p.  136)  enthusiasti-  4to.  1815.    It  is  a  disgrace  to 

caUy  declares  that  *  si  Descartes  EngUsh  mathematicians  that  this 

ett  manquö  k  Tesprit  humain,  unsatisfactory  work  of  Hntton's 

Fermat  l'eüt  remplekc^  en  g^mö-  should  still  remain  the  best  they 

trie.*      Simson,   the   celebrated  have  produoed  on  the  history  of 

restorer  of  Greek  geometry,  said  their  awn    science.     The  same 

that  Fermat  was  the  only  modern  disregard  of  dates  is  shown  in 

who   nnderstood  jporisms.    See  the  hasty  remarks  on  Fermat  by 

TraiTs  Account  ofSimsotif  1812,  Playfair.   See  liayfaxi^s  JJUsser- 

4to.  pp.  18,  41.      On  the  con-  tation  on  the  Proffre&s  of  Mathe- 

nexion  between  his  views  and  the  matical  Science,  Encyclop.  Brit, 

subsequent  discovery  of  the  diffe-  vol.  i.  p.  440,  7th  edition. 
rential  calcnlus,  see  Brewstei'e        **  Hutton*8   Mathemat,   Bict^ 

Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8 ;  vol.  i.  p.  672. 
and  oompare  Comte,  Pnuoeophie        "  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
Positive,  voL  i.  pp.  228,  229, 726,        «•  Of  which  Sauveur  may  be 

727.  considered  the  creator.   Compare 

^'  See  extracts  from  two  letters  Eloge  de  Sauveur,  in  (Buvres  de 

written  by  Fermat  to  Eoberval,  Fontendle,  Paris,   1766,  vol.  v. 

in   1636,  in  Montuda,  Hist.  des  p.  435,  with  WheweWs  Eist,  oj 

MatUmaiiques,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  the  Induc.  Sciences,    vol.  ii. ,  p. 

137;  respecting  which  there  is  334;  Comte,  PhHo»  Pos.  vol.  ii. 

no  notice  in  the  meagre  article  pp.  627|  628 
«n  Fermat,  in  HuttorCs  Mathe 
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whichthe  mathematics  are  applied.^^  The  fnrther  the 
seventeenih  centory  advanced,  the  more  evident  did 
the  decline  become,  and  the  more  clearly  can  we  trace 
the  connexion  between  the  waning  powers  of  the 
French,  and  that  protective  spirit  which  enfeebled  the 
cnergies  it  wished  to  strengthen.  Louis  had  heard 
that  astronomj  is  a  noble  study;  he  was  therefore 
aimous,  bj  encouraffing  its  cultivation  in  France, 
to  add  to  the  glones  of  his  own  name."  With 
this  view,  he  rewarded  its  professors  with  unexampled 
Provision ;  he  built  the  splendid  Observatory  of  Paris ; 
he  inyited  to  his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  astro- 
iiomers,  Cassini  £rom  Italy,  Bomer  from  Denmark, 
Huygens  from  Holland.  But,  as  to  native  ability, 
France  did  not  produce  a  Single  man  who  made  even 
one  of  those  yarious  discoyeries  which  mark  the  epochs 
of  astronomical  science.  In  other  countries  vast  pro- 
gress  was  made ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by  his  . 
immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearly  every  brauch 
of  physics,  and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the 
laws  of  grayitation  to  the  ertremity  of  the  solar  System. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  had  fallen  into  such  a  tor- 
por,  that  these  wonderful  discoveries,  which  changed 
the  face  of  knowledge,  were  entirely  neglected,  there 
heing  no  instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting 
them  until  1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  affcer  they 
had  been  published  by  their  immortal  author.^^    Even 


**  In  the  report  presented  to  de  produiie  des  g^nies  cr^teurs 

Napoleon  by  the  French  Insti-  dans  les  sciencee.' 

tat^  it  is  Said  of  the  reign  of  ^  A  vriter  late  in  the  seyen- 

Lotus  XIV., '  les  sciences  exactes  teenth  centniy  says,  with  some 

et  les  sciences  physiques  peu  cul-  simplicity,  '  Üke  present  king  of 

tir^es  en  France  dans  nn  si^e  France  is  repnted  an  enconrager 

qui   paroissoit    ne   tronver   de  of  choioe  and  able  men,  in  all 

Charmes  que  dans  la  litt^tore.'  faculties,  who  can  attribute  to 

DacieTf  Rapport   Historigue,  p.  his  ^reatness.'  AvJbrejfs  Liters, 

24.    Or,  as  Lacretelle  ezpresses  vol  ii.  p.  624. 

it  iJHx'huxtikfrM  SUeUf  vol.  ii.  "  The  Principia  of  Newton 

p.  10),  'La  France,  apr&3  ayoir  appeared  in  1687  ;  and  Manper- 

fonrni  Descartes  et  Vascal,  ent  tnis,  in  1732,  *  was  the  first  as- 

pendant  quelqne  temps  k  envier  tronomer  of  France  who  under- 

&UX  nations  ärang^res  la  gloire  took  a  critical  defence  of  the 
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in  matters  of  detail,  tlie  most  valnable  improyement 
made  by  Frencli  astronomers  during  the  power  of 
Lonis  2Ul\.  was  not  original.  Tliey  laid  claim  to  the 
inyention  of  the  micrometer ;  an  admirable  resonrce, 
which,  as  they  snpposed,  was  first  contrived  by  Picard 
and  Aiizont.2*  The  tmth,  however,  is,  that  here  again 
they  were  anticipated  by  the  activity  of  a  freer  and 
less  protected  people;  since  the  micrometer  was  in- 
vented  by  Qascoigne  in  or  just  before  1639,  when  the 
English  monarch,  so  far  from  having  leisure  to  patroniza 
Science,  was  about  to  embark  in  tiiat  straggle  which, 
ten  years  later,  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  Hfe.^^ 

The  absence  in  France,  during  this  period,  not  only 
of  great  discoveries,  bat  also  of  mere  practical  inge- 
nnity,  is  certainly  very  striking.  In  investigations 
reqniring  minute  accoracy,  the  necessary  tools,  if  at  all 


theoiy  of  gravitatioii.*  Granfs  in  1656,  or  perhaps  in  the 
Eist,  ofl^ysieal  Astronomyy  pp.  automn  of  1665. 
31,43.  In  1788, Voltaire writes,  "  «L*abb6  Picard  fut  en  so- 
'La  France  est  jnsqu'ä  pr^ent  ci^t^  ayecAnzout,  Tinventenr  du 
le  seul  pajB  ob,  les  th^ories  de  microm^tre.'  Biog.  Univ.  vol. 
Newton  en  phvsique,  et  de  Boör-  zzziy.  p.  253.  See  also  PrSface 
haave  en  mMecine,  soient  com-  de  FHiat  de  FAcad,  des  Sciences, 
battnes.  Nons  n'avons  pas  en-  in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  Paris, 
core  de  bons  ^Uments  de  phy-  1766,  rol.  z.  p.  20. 
siqne;  nons  avons  ponr  tonte  "  The  best  acconnt  I  hare 
astronomie  le  liyre  de  Bion,  qni  seen  of  the  inyention  of  the  mi- 
ndest qn*nn  ramas  informe  de  crometer,  is  in  Mr.  Ghnnt's  re- 
qnelques  m^moires  de  Tacad^-  Cent  work,  History  of  PhysicaX 
mie.'  Oorreepond.  in  (Euvres  de  Astronomy,  pp.  428,  450-453, 
Voltaire,  vol.  zlyii  p.  340.  On  where  it  is  proyed  that  G^ooigne 
the  tard^  reception  of  Newton's  inyented  it  in  1639,  or  possibly 
discoyenes  in  France,  compare  ayearortwo  earlier.  Compare 
Elo^e  de  Lacaille,  in  (Euvres  de  Hwmboldfs  Coamos,  yoL  iii.  p. 
Batlly,  Paris,  1790,  yol.  i.  pp.  52 ;  who  also  ascribes  it  to  Gas- 
175,  176.  All  this  is  the  more  ooigne,  bnt  erroneonsly  dates  it 
remarkable,  because  seyeral  of  in  1640.  Montncla  (Eist,  des 
the  condnsions  at  which  Newton  Mathhnat,  yoL  ii.  pp.  570,  571) 
had  arrived  were  diyulged  before  admits  the  priority  of  Gascoigne ; 
they  were  embodied  in  the  JHn-  but  underrates  bis  merit,  being 
cipia;  and  it  appears  from  apparently  nnaoquainted  with 
Brewster's  Idfeof  Newton  (yoIA,  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Grant 
pp.  25,  26,  290^,  that  his  specn-  subsequently  adduced. 
lations  concermng  grayity  began 
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complicaied,  were  made  byforeigners,  the  nativo  work- 
nleii  being  too  nnskilled  to  constmct  them ;  and  Dr. 
Ldster,  who  was  a  very  oompetent  judge,**  and  wlio  was 
in  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  sevente^th  oentmy,  supplies 
evidence  that  the  best  mathematical  instnunents  sold 
in  that  city  were  made,  not  by  a  Frenchman,  bnt  by 
Bntterfield,  an  Englishman  residing  there.^  Nor  did 
they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  immediate  and  obyions 
utiHty.  The  improvements  efifected  in  mannfactores 
were  few  and  insignificant,  and  were  calcnlated,  not 
for  the  comfort  of  the  people,  bnt  for  the  Inzniy  of  the 
idle  olasses.^  What  was  really  yalnable  was  neglected ; 
no  great  invention  was  made ;  and  by  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Xl\.  scarcely  anyihing  had  been  done 
in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which. 


^  For  a  Short  account  of  this  was  eqaally  inoontestable.^  Com* 

able  man,  see  Lankestev's  Mem,  pare  iiog.  Univ.  toI.  zziv.  pp. 

o/5ay,  p.  17.  242, 248,  with  Brewstef'a  L^e  of 

^  Kotwithstanding  the  strong  Newton,  voL  ii.  p.  262 ;  and  as 

prejodice  then  ezistinff  against  to  the  middle  oi   the  reign  of 

Englishman,  Bntterfield  was  em-  Louis  XIV.,  see  Möge  de  Sebas- 

ployed  by  '  the  king  and  all  the  Hen,  in    (Euvres  de  FonteneUe, 

princes.'     Liatei'e   Aocount    of  vol.  vi.  pp.  332,  333. 

Paris  at  the  dose  of  the  Seven-  ^  *  Les  mannfactnres  ^taient 

teenth  Century,   edited    hy  Dr,  plut6t  dirig^s  vers  le  brillant 

Emmng,  p.  85.  FonteneUe  men-  qne  vers  l'utile.    On  s'effor9ay 

tions  '  M.  Hubin,'  as  one  of  the  par  un  arröt  du  mois  de  mars 

most  oelebrated  makers  in  Paris  1700,  d'extirper,  ou  du  moins  de 

in  1687  {Eloge  ä^Amoltons^  in  rMuire  beaucoup  les  fabriques 

(Evmns  de    FonteneUe,    Paris,  de  bas  au  mutier.    Malgr^  cette 

1766,  Yol.  Y.  p.  113);  bnt  has  fausse  direction,  les  objets  d'nn 

foigotten  to  stato  that  he  too  was  luxe  tr^recherchö  faisaient  des 

an  Englishman.     'Lutetiae  se-  proerte  bien  lents.    En  1687, 

dem  posuerat  ante  aUquod  tem-  aprSs  la  mort  de  Ck>lbert,  la  cour 

pns  Angine  quidam  nomine  Hu-  soldait    encore    Tindustrie   des 

oinus,  vir  inseniosus,  atque  hu-  barbares,  et  faisait  fabriquer  et 

jnsmodi  macbinationum  peritus  bieder  ses  plus  beaux  habits  a 

opifex  et  industrius.    äominem  Constantinople.'  Lemonteg,  Eta-^ 

uü,'  &c.    Htietii  Commentarius  blieeeTnent  de  Louie  XIV,  p.  364. 

de  B^ue  ad  eum  pertinentüms,  La(3retelle  {Dix-htUtUme  Sude, 

p.  346.    Thus,  again,  in  regard  yoL  ii.  p.  6)  says,  that  during 

to  time-keepers,  the  vast  supe-  the  last  thirtj  years  of  the  reign 

liority  of  äie  English  makers,  of  Louis  XIY.  *  les  manuüetcture» 

late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  tombaient' 
TOL.  n.                                   O 
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by  economising    naüoiial    labonr,    increase  natioxial 
wealtiii.^ 

While  such  was  the  state,  not  onlj  of  mathemaiical 
and  astronomical  science,  but  also  of  meobanical  and 
inventive  arts,  corresponding  Symptoms  of  declining 
power  were  seen  in  other  departments.  In  pbysiology, 
in  anatomy  and  in  medicine,  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
men  equal  to  tbose  by  wbom  France  had  once  been 
bononred.  The  greatest  discovery  of  this  kind  ever 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  was  that  of  the  receptacle  of 
the  ohyle  ;  a  discovery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high 
anthority,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  circnlation  of 
the  blood  by  Harvey.**^  This  important  step  in  onr 
knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to  the  age  of  Lonis 
XIV.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  resnlts  of  Hs  graciona 
bounty ;  bnt  it  woxdd  be  difficnlt  to  teil  what  Louis 
had  to  do  with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by 
Pecquet  in  1647,^*  when  the  great  king  was  nine  years 
old.  After  Pecquet,  the  most  eminent  of  the  French 
anatomists  in  the  seventeenth  Century  was  Biolan ;  and 
his  name  we  also  find  among  the  illustrious  men  who 
adomed  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV*.  But  the  principal 
works  of  Riolan  were  written  before  Louis  AIV.  was 
bom;  his  last  work  was  published  in  1652;  and  he 
himself  died  in  1657.^^  Then  there  came  a  pause,  and, 
during  three  generations,  the  French  did  nothing  for 
these  great  subjects :  they  wrote  no  work  upon  them 
which  is  now  read,  they  made  no  discoveries,  and  they 

•  Cuvier   {Biog.    Univ.    vol.  dans  rhistoirede  notre  art  que 

zzzvii.  p.  199}thusdescribes  the  la  TÖrit^  dömonta^  pour  la  pre- 

condition  of  France  only  seven  mi^re  fois  par  Har^ey/  Sprengel, 

years  after  the  death  of  Louis  Eist,  de    la  Mideäne,   vol.   iy. 

XIV. :  *  Nos  forges  ^taient  alors  p.  208. 

presque  dans  Tenfance ;  et  nous  **  Henle  {Anatomie  Ghiirale, 

ne  faisions  point  d'acier:  tont  vol.  ii.  p.  106)  says,  that  the  dis- 

oelni  qn*exigeaient  les  diffi&rents  coveiy  -was  inade  in  1649 ;  bnt 

m^tiers  nons  venait  de  T^tranger.  the  historians  of  medidne  assign 

Nons  ne  faisions  point  it  to  1647.    Sprengel j  Biet,  de  la 

non  plus  alors  de  fer-blanc,  et  il  MSdecvne^  voL  iv.  pp.  207,  405 ; 

ne  nons  venait  qne  de  TAlle-  Renouard,  Bist,  de  la  MSdecme, 

magne.*  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

"•  'Certainementlad^nverte  "  Biog»    Unit).    voL   zxzviii. 

de  Pecquet  ne  brille  pas  moins  pp.  123,  12  L 
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fieemed  to  have  lost  all  heart,  nntil  tliat  revival  of 
knowledge,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  took  place 
in  France  abont  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century. 
In  the  practical  parts  of  medicine,  in  its  specalatiYe 
pari»,  and  in  the  arts  connected  with  snrgeiy,  the  same 
law  prevails.  The  French,  in  these,  as  in  other  matters, 
had  formerly  prodnced  men  of  great  eminence,  who 
had  won  for  themselves  an  European  repntation,  and 
whose  works  are  still  remembered.  Thns,  only  to 
mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  long  lii^e  of 
illnstrions  physicians,  among  whom  Femel  and  Jonbert 
wäre  the  earliest ;  ^  they  had,  in  snrgery,  Ambroise 
Pare,  who  not  only  introdnced  inoportant  practical  im- 
provements,»*  bnt  who  has  the  stiU  rarer  merit  of  being 
one  of  the  fonnders  of  comparative  osteology ;  '*  and 
they  had  Baillon,  who  late  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  in 
the  seventeenth  centnry,  advanced  pathology,  by  con- 
necting  it  with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy.'*  ünder 
Lonis  XIV.  all  this  was  changed.  Under  mm,  snrgery 
'was  neglected,  thongh  in  other  conntries  its  progress 

"  Some  of  the    great    steps  of  a  ligature  to  a  bleeding  ar- 

taken  by  Joubert  are  ooncisely  teiy.' 

«tated  in  BroussaiSt  Examen  des        **  *  C'^tait  U  tine  yne  ir^-ing^- 

Dodrines  MidicakSf  vol.  i.  pp.  niense  et  tr&s-jtiste  qu'Ambrois« 

^93,  294,  vol.  iii.  p.  361.     Com-  Par6  donnait  pour  la  premi^ 

pare  Sprengel^  Hist.  de  la  Mlde-  fois.    C'^tait  xm  commencement 

eine,  vol.  lii.  p.  210.    Femel,  d'ost^logie  compar^e.*     Cuvier, 

thongh  enthusiastically  praised  Hist.  des  Sciences,  part.  ii.  p  42. 

by  Patin,  was  probably  hardly  To  this  I  may  add,  thathe  is  the 

«quäl  to   Joubert.     Lettres  de  first  French  writer  on  medical 

Patin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69,  199,  648.  jurisprudence.      See  Paris  and 

At  p.  106,  Patin  calls  Femel '  le  FonUangue's  Medical  Jttrispru- 

premier  m^edn  de  son  temps,  dence,  1823,  voL  i.  p.  xviii. 
et  peut-^tre  le  plus  grand  qui        **  '  L'un  des  premiers  anteurs 

«era  Jamals.'  >  a  qui  Ton  doit  des  observationB 

'*  See  a  summary  of  them  in  cadav^ques  sur  les  maladies, 

Sprengel,  ERst.  de  la  Mkdecine,  estlefamenxBaillou.*  Broussais, 

Tol.  iü.  pp.  405,   406,  voL  vü.  Examen  des  Doctrines  Midicales, 

pp.  14,  lö.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  voL  ii  p.  218.    See  also  toL  iü 

{Leäures  on  Surgen/,  "p.  21)  says,  t>.  362  ;  and  Renauard,  Eist,  de 

*  Few  greater  benefits  have  been  ta  Mkdecine,  voL  ii.  p.  89.     The 

oonferrodon  mankindthan  that  value  of  his  Services  is  lecognized 

for  which  we  are  indebted  to  in  arecentable  WQ!rk,PAt22tpao9i 

Ambrose  Parey — ^the  application  Scroftda,  1846,  p.  16. 

o2 
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was  rapid.^^  The  English,  by  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth  Century,  had  taken  considerable  Steps  in  medi- 
cine :  its  therapeutical  brancli  being  reformed  cbiefly 
by  Sydenbam,  its  pbysiological  branch  by  Glisson.^* 
But  the  age  of  Lonis  XIV.  cannot  boast  of  a  Single 
medical  writer  who  can  be  compared  to  these ;  not  even 
one  whose  name  is  now  known  as  having  made  any 
specific  addition  to  onr  knowledge.  In  Paris,  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously  inferior  to  that  in 
the.capitals  of  Gbrmany,  Italy,  and  England ;  while  in 
the  IVench  provinces,  the  ignorance,  eyen  of  the  best 
physidLaQS,  was  scandalons.^'  Indeed,  it  is  no  ezag- 
geration  to  say  that,  dnring  the  whole  of  this  long 
period,  the  Erench  in  these  matters  efiected  compara- 
tively  nothing ;  they  made  no  contribntions  to  clinical 
Hterature,^^  and  scarcely  any  to  therapeuticB,  to  patho- 
logy,  to  physiology,  or  to  anatomy.^i 


"  'The  most  oelebrated  sur-  and  GU>rter.   Compare Benouard, 

geon  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  Mst.  de  le  Midecine,    vol.    ii. 

was  Ambioise  Par6.  .  .  .  Erom  p.  192 ;  EUiotson*s  Human  Phy- 

the  time  of  Par6  until  the  com-  iiol,  p.  471 ;  Bordaa  Bemoulin, 

mencement    of  the    eighteenth  CarUsianismef  vol.  i.  p.  170  ;  In 

centniy,  surgeiy  was  but  little  Wagner' s  Physkl,  1841,  p.  655, 

cultivated  in  France.  Manriceau,  the  theoiy  is  too  exclnsivelj  as- 

Saviard,  and  Beiloste,  were  the  cribed  to  Haller. 

only  French  suigeons  of  note  **  Of  this  we  haye  nmnerous 

who  could  be  oontrasted  with  so  complaints  £rom  foreigners  who 

many  eminent    men    of    other  visited  France.    I  wiU  qnote  the 

nations.    Dnring  the  eighteenth  testimony  of  one  celebrated  man. 

centniy,  France   produced  two  In  1699,  Addison  writes  firom 

sorgeonsofeztraordinaiygenins;  Blois :    'I    made   nse  of  one 

these  are    Petit   and  Desanlt.'  of  the  physicians  of  this  place, 

Bovyman'a  Surgery^  in  Encydop,  who  are  as  cheap  as  onr  English 

of  Medical  Sciences,  1847,  4to.  fairiers,  and  generally  as  igno- 

pp.  829,  830.  rant.'     Aikin's  lAfe  oj  Addison, 

*  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  addace  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

eTidence  respecting  the  Services  ^  Indeed,  France  was  the  last 

rendered  by  Sydenham,  as  they  gieat  countiy  in  Enrope  in  which 

are  nniyersally  admitted ;   bi^t  a  chair  of  clinical  medicine  was 

what,  perhaps,  is  less  generally  established.  See  Benouard,  Biet, 

known,  is,  that  Glisson  antici-  de  la  Mideeine,  toL  ii.  p.  312 ; 

pated  those  im^rtantviews  con-  and  BouiUaud,  BkUoe,  Midicale, 

ceming  irritability,  which  were  p.  114. 

afterwards  deyeli^ped  by  Haller  ^^  M.  Bouilland,  in  bis  account 
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In  wLat  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find 
Üie  French  now  bronght  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  tliey 
had  formerly  possessed  remarkable  men,  among  whom 
Belon  and  Bondelet  were  the  most  conspicuons  :  ^^  bat, 
under  Lonis  XTV.,  tbey  did  not  produce  one  original 
observer  in  this  great  field  of  inqniry.*'  In  cbemistry, 
again,  Bey  bad,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XilL,  stmck  out 
views  of  such  vast  importance,  that  be  anticipated  some 
of  those  generalizations  wbicb  formed  tbe  gloiy  of  the 
Frencb  intellect  in  tbe  eigbteentb  centmy.^^  During 
tiie  corrupt  and  frivolous  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  aU  tbis 
was  forgotten ;  tbe  labours  of  Bey  were  neglected ;  and  so 
complete  was  tbe  indifference,  Üiat  even  tbe  celebrated 
experiments  of  Boyle  remained  unknown  in  France  for 
more  tban  forty  years  afler  tbey  were  publisbed.** 

Connected  wiÜi  zoology,  and,  to  a  pbüosopbic  niind, 
inseparable  from  it,  is  botany:  wHcb,  occupying  a 

of  the  State  of  mediciiie  in  the  who,  so  early  as  1630,  antid- 

seventeentli   Century,  does    not  pated  some  of  the  generaJizations 

mention    a    single    Frenchman  made  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 

during  this  period.    See  BouU-  later  by  Lavoisier,  see  lAebicf» 

laud,  Philosophie  Midioalet  pp.  13  Letters  <m  Chemistry^  pp.  46,  47 ; 

eeq.    Döring  many  years  of  the  ThomsotCs  Sist   of  Öhemisiry, 

power  of  Lonis  XIV.,  the  French  voL  ii.  pp.   96,  96;  Bzbjnboldfs 

Academy  only  possessed  one  ana-  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  729;  CuvieTf 

tomist;  and  ofhini,few6tndents  Frogrks    des    Sciences,     voL   i. 

of  physiology  hAve  ever  heard :  p.  30. 

'IL  du  Vemey  fut  assez  long-        *•  Oxneir (Progris des  Sciences, 

temps  le    seiü    anatomiste    de  voL  i.  p.  30)  says  of  Bey,  '  son 

Tacad^niie,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu'en  icrit  ^tait  tombö  dans  l'oubli  le 

1684  qu'on  lui  joignit  M.  Mery.'  plus  profond;'  and,  in  another 

Eloge  de  JDu  yemev,  in  CEuvres  work,  the  same  great  authoritr 

de  Fontenelle,  vol.  vi.  p.  392.  writes  {Eist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii. 

*^  Cuvier^  Bist,  des  Sciences,  p.   333) :   '  IL  y  avait  plus  de 

part  ii.  pp.  64-73,  76-80.  quarante  ans  que  Becker  avait 

**  A!&sc  Belon,  nothing  was  pr^sent^    sa    nouvelle    th^oiie, 

done  in  France  for  the  natural  d^yelopp^e  par  Stahl ;  11  y  avait 

histoiy  of  animals  until  1734,  enoore  plus  long-temps  que  les 

when  there  appeared  the   first  exp^ences    de    Boyle   sur    la 

volune  of  Beauxnur^s  great  -work.  chimie  pneumatique  avaient  h\Jk 

^Swainsonon  the  Study  ofNat  publikes,  et  cependant,  rien  de 

^ist.  pp.  24,  43.  tout  cela  n'entrait  encore  dans 

^  On  this  remarkable  man,  Tenseignement    g^n^ral    de    la 

who  was  the  first   Philosophie  chimie,  du  moins  en  France.* 
cbemist  Europe  produced,  and 
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middle  place  between  the  animal  and  miiieral  world^ 
indicates  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  at  diSerent 
points  touches  the  confines  of  both.     It  also  throws 
great  light  on  the  i^ctions  of  nntrition,^^  and  on  tha 
laws  of  development ;  while,  &om  the  marked  analogy 
between  animals  and  vegetables,  we  have  everj  reason 
to  hope  that  its  fiirther  progress,  assisted  hj  that  of 
electricity,  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  comprehensive 
theory  of  life,  to  which  the  resources  of  ottr  knowledge 
are  still  nneqnal,  but  towards  which  the  movements  of 
modern    science  are  manifestly  tending.      On  these 
gronnds,  £ar  more  than  for  the  sake  of  practical  adyan- 
tages,  botany  will    alwajs  attract  the  attention  of 
thinkmg   men;  who,  neglecting  views  of  immediate 
ntüity,  look  to  large  and  nltimate  resnlts,  and  only 
yalue  particnlar  facts  in  so  far  as  they  facilitate  the 
discovery  of  general  tmths.     The  first  step  in  this 
noble  study  was  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth  Century,  when  authors,  instead  pf  copying  what 
previous  writers  had  said,  began  to  observe  nature  for 
themselves.*^    The  next  step  was,  to  add  experiment  to 
Observation:    but  it  required  another  hundred  years 
before  this  could  be  done  with  accuracy ;  because  tho 
microscope,  which  is  essential  to  such  inquiries,  was 

**  The  highest  present  gene-  d'engrais,  ou  en  d'antres  teime» 

ralizations  of  the  Iaws  of  nutri-  alt^r^es,  c'est-ä-dire  ramen^s  k 

tion  are  those  by  M.  Chevrenl ;  T^tat  de  principes  plus  simples» 

which  are  thus  summed  up  bj  plus  solubles.    Au  contraire,  le& 

MM.  Robin  et  Yerdeil,  in  their  animauxpluB^lev^dansr^chelle 

admirable  work,  Chimie  Anato-  oiganique  ont  besoin  de  mati^s 

nUque,  vol.  i.  p.  203,  Paris,  1853:  bien  plus  complezes  quant  auz 

*  En  passant  des   plantes    aux  principes  imm^diats  qui  les  com- 

animaux,  nous  voyons  que  plus  posent,  et  plus  y arides  dans  leur» 

l'organisation  de  ces  demiers  est  propri^t^ß/ 

compliqu^e,  plus    les    aliments  ^'  Brunfels  inl530,andFuchs 

dont  ils  se  nourrissent  sont  com-  in  1542,  were  the  two  first  writers 

plexes   et  analogues  par  leurs  who  observedtheyegetable  king- 

principes   immediats  aux  prin-  dorn  for  themselves,  instead  of 

cipes  des  organes  qu'ils  doivent  copying  what  the  ancients  had 

entretenir.  said.    Compare  WhewelTs  HisL 

*  En  definitive,  on  yoit  que  les  of  the  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  pp.  305, 

v^ötaux  se  nourrissent  d'eau,  306,  with   Pultene^s    Hut,    of 

d'acide  carbonique,  d*autres  gaz  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 
et  de  mati^B  organiqnes  k  T^tat 
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only  inYeiited  about  1620,  and  the  labour  of  a  whole 
generation  was  needed  to  make  it  available  for  minute 
inYestigatioiis.^^  So  soon,  howeyer,  as  this  resource 
was  snfficiently  matared  to  be  applied  to  plants,  the 
march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  far  as  detaUs 
are  concemed ;  for  it  was  not  nntil  the  eighteenth 
Century  that  the  feiats  were  actnally  generalized.  Bnt, 
in  the  preliminary  work  of  accnmnlating  the  facts, 
great  energy  was  shown ;  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  Introduction,  this,  like  other  stadies 
relating  to  the  externa!  world,  advanced  with  pecohar 
speed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  The  trachesB  of 
plants  were  discovered  hj  Henshaw  in  1661  ;^^  and 
their  cellnlar  tissue  by  Hooke  in  1667.*®  These  were 
considerable  approaches  towards  establishing  the 
analogy  between  plants  and  animals  ;  and,  within  a  few 
years,  Gh*ew  effected  still  more  of  the  same  kind.  He 
made  sach  minute  and  extensive  dissections,  as  to  raise 
the  anatomy  of  vegetables  to  a  separate  study,  and 
prove  that  their  oi^anization  is  scarcely  less  compli- 
cated  than  that  possessed  by  animals.*^    His  first  work 

^  The  microscope  was  ezhi-  8ter*s  JAfe  of  Newton^  voL  i.  pp. 

bited  in    London,   by  Drebbel,  29,  242,  243. 
abont  1620 ;  and  this  appears  to        ^  SeeBalfaur's  Botany,  p.  16. 

be   the  earliest  nnquestionable  In  "Pvlt&neyB  Progress  of  Boiany 

notice  of  its  nse,  thoogh  some  in  Ekgland,  this  beautifol  dis- 

writers  assert  that  it  was  in-  ooveiy  is,  if  I  rightly  remember, 

Vfflited  at  the  beginning  of  the  not  even    alludä    to;    bnt    it 

serenteenth  centniy,  or  even  in  appears,  from  a  letter  written  in 

1590.      Compare    the    diffeient  1672,  that  it  was  then  becoming 

Statements,  m  PouiUet,  EUmens  generally  known,  and  had  been 

de   Pkysique,   voL  ii.  p.    357;  confirmedbyGrewandMalpighi. 

Sianboldfs  Coamoa,  yol.  ii.  pp.  Ratfs  Corrwpond,    edit    1848, 

699,  700;  Sprengd,  Mat.  de  la  p.  98.    Compare  Richard,  EU^ 

Midecine,  vol  iy.  p.  337 ;  Winck'  ments  de  Botanique,  p.  46 ;  where, 

Ur,  Gesch,  der  Botanik,  p.  136 ;  however,  M.  Bichaid  erroDeously 

Queketfs  Treatise  on  the  Micro-  snpposes    that    6hrew    did  not 

eeope,  1848,  p.  2;  Cuvier,  Eist,  know  of  the  trachese  tili  1682. 
des  SoieTieea,  ^axtü.-p,  470;  Hai'        ^  Compare  Cfuvier,  Eist,  des 

lam's  lAt,   of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  471»  with 

p.  202 ;  Ledi^s  Not,  FhHos.  p.  52.  Thornson^s  Vegetabte  Chemistry, 

On  the  snbsequent  improvement  p.  950. 

of  Üie   microscope   dbring  the        **  Dr.  Thomson  ( Vegetabte  Che- 

serenteenth  Century,  see  Brew-  mistrg,  p.  950)  says :  '  Bnt  the 
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was  written  in  1670  ;*2  and,  in  1676,  another  English- 
man,  Millington,  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinction  of  sexes  ;*^  tlius  snpplying  ^iriher  evidence  of 
the  harmony  between  the  animal  knd  vegetable  king- 
doms,  and  of  the  nnity  of  idea  which  regolates  their 
composition. 

This  is  what  was  effected  in  England  dnring  the 
reign  of  Charles  U.  ;  and  we  now  ask  what  was  done 
in  France,  dnring  the  same  period,  nnder  the  nmnificent 
patronage  of  Lonis  XIV.  The  answer  is,  nothing ;  no 
discovery,  no  idea^  which  forms  an  epoch  in  this  im- 
portant  Department  of  natural  science.  The  son  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Brown  visited  Paris  in  the  hope 
of  making  some  additions  to  his  knowledge  of  botany, 
which  he  thonght  he  conld  not  faü  to  do  in  a  conntry 
where  science  was  held  in  such  honour,  its  professors  so 
caressed  by  the  conrt,  and  its  researches  so  bonntifully 
enconraged.  To  his  snrprise,  he,  in  1665,  fonnd  in  that 
great  city  no  one  capable  of  teaching  his  favoniite  pnr- 
suit,  and  even  the   public  lectures  on  it  miserably 


person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  ThomsorCa   Bist,  of  the  Boyal 

for  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  Society,  p.  44. 

the  stnicture  of  plants  by  dissec-  ^  *  The    presence    of   sexaal 

tion  and  microscopical  observa-  organs  in  plants  was  first  shown 

tions,  was  Br.  Nathaniel  Grew.'  in  1676,  bySir  Thomas  Milling- 

The  characterof  Grew'sinqniiies,  ton;  and  it  was  afterwards  con- 

as  *  viewing  the  internal,  as  well  firmed  by  Grew,  Malpighi,  and 

as  externst  parts  of  plants/  is  Kay.'    JBalfour's  Botany,  p.  236. 

also  noticed  m  Ea^s  dorreapond.  See  also  Jhdtenei/s  Progrese  of 

p.  188;  andM.  W\ji(Met(Cresch.  Botany,  vol.  i.  pp.  836,  337;  and 

der  Botanik,  p.  382)  ascribes  to  Imdletfs  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  217 : 

him  and  Malpighi  the  '  neuen  and,  as  to  Kay,  who  was  lather 

Aufschwung'  taken  by  vegetable  slow  in  admitting  tlie  disooveiy, 

physiology  late  in  the  seventeenth  see  Lankestei'e  Mem.  of  Ray, 

Century.      See  also,    on    Grew,  p.  100.    Before  this,  the  sexual 

lAnäXetfe  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  93 ;  system  of  vegetables  had  been 

and  Third  Report  ofBrit.  Jeeoo,  empirically  kaown  to  several  of 

p.  27.  the  ancients,   but  never  laised 

«^  The  first  book  of  his  Ana-  to  a  scientific  truth.    Compaie 

tomy  of  Plants  was  laid  before  Richard,  Elements  de  Botantqtte, 

tne  Royal  Sodety  in  1670,  and  pp.  353,  427,  428,  with  Natter^ 

printed  in  1671.  Hallam*s  lAt.  of  Bist.  deVEcoU  tPAUxandrie,  vol. 

Ewrope,  vol.  iii.  p.   580;    and  ii.  p.  9. 
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meagre  and  nnsatisfactoiy.^  Neither  then,  nor  at  a 
mach  later  period,  did  the  French  possess  a  good  popu- 
lär treatise  on  botamr:  stül  less  did  they  make  any 
improyement  in  it.  Indeed,  so  completely  was  the  phi- 
losophy  of  the  subject  misnnderstood,  that  Tonmefort, 
the  only  French  botanist  of  repnte  in  the  reign  of  Loxtis, 
actnally  rejected  that  discoyeiy  of  the  sexes  of  plants, 
which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write,  and 
which  afberwards  became  the  comer-stone  of  the  lin- 
nean  System. ^^  This  showed  his  incapacity  for  those 
lorge  yiews  respecting  the  unity  of  the  organic  world, 
T^hich  alone  give  to  botany  a  scientific  valne  ;  and  we 
find,  acoordingly,  that  he  did  nothing  for  the  physiology 
of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  collector  and 
classifier  of  them.*^  And  even  in  his  Classification  he 
was  guided,  not  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  their 
varions  parts,  bnt  by  considerations  drawn  firom  the 
niere  appearance  of  the  flower  :^^  thus  depriying  botany 
of  its  real  grandeur,  degrading  it  into  an  arrangement 


**  In  July  IGGöhewritesfrom  Botany,  edit.  Wilson,   1849,  p, 

Paris  to  his  father,  *  The  lecture  516 ;  Raifa  Corre^md,  pp.  381, 

of  plants  here  is  only  the  naming  382 ;  Lankester'a  Mem,  of  Ray, 

of  them,  their  degrees  in  heat  p.  49 ;   WmcHtr,  Gesch  der  Bo- 

and   cold,   and  sometimes  their  tanik,  p.  142.  Cnvier  {ERst.  des 

use  in  physick;  scarce  a  word  Sdences,  part  ii  p.  496),  with 

more  than  may  be  seen  in  ereiy  qniet  iiony,   sajs  of  it,   '  yons 

herbalL'  Brownes  Works,  voL  i.  yovez,  messieurs,  que  oette  m^ 

p.  108.  thode  a  le  m^rite  d'une  grande 

"  Chivier  mentioning  the  in-  clart^;  qn'elle  est  fond^  snr  la 

feriority  of  Tonmefort's  Tiews  to  forme  de  la  fleur,  et  par  cons^ 

those  of  his  predecessorSjgiyesas  quent    sur    des    consid^tions 

an  instance,  '  pnisqn'il  a  lejet^  agr^bles  k  saisir  ....   Ce  qni 

les  sexes  des  plantes.'    Hist,  des  en  fit  le  succ^,  c'estque  Tonme- 

Sdences,  pait  ii.  p.  496.    Hence  fort  joignit  k  son  ouvrage  une 

he  held  that  the  farina  was  ex-  figure  de  flenr  et  de  fruit  appar- 

«rementitioiis.     Bidtenei/a  Rro^  tenant  k  chacun  de  ses  genres.' 

£ire8s  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  340.  Even  in  this,  he  appears  to  have 

^  Ollis  is  admitted  eyen  by  been  careless,  and  issaid  tohaye 

his  enlogist  Dnvan.  Biog.  Univ,  described  *  a  great  many  plants 

yol.  xlvi.  p.  363.  he    never   examined  nor   saw/ 

•*  On  the  method  of  Tonme-  Letter  from    Jh,    Sherard,    in 

fort,  which  was  that  ofacorrollist,  Nicholis    Jlluetrations    of  the 

oompare    Richard,  ElknerUe  de  Eighteenth Century, 'vo\,\,-^,Zb^, 
Botamque,    p.    547;    Jueeieu^e 
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of  beautifiil  objects,  and  Bapplying  another  instance  of 
Ühe  way  in  which  the  Er^ohmen  of  tliat  generatioii 
impoverished  wbat  they  songht  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed 
every  topio,  nntil  they  snited  the  intellect  and  pleased 
the  eye  of  that  Ignorant  and  InxniioTis  conrt,  to  Trhose 
&Y0ur  they  looked  for  reward,  and  whose  applanse  it 
was  the  bnsiness  of  their  life  to  gain. 

The  trath  is,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  matters  of  real 
importance,  in  questions  reqniringindependentthonglit, 
and  in    questions    of   practical    utiL-ty,  the    age    of 
Louis  iLLV.  was  an  age  of  decay :  it  was  an  age  of 
misery,  of  intolerance,  andoppression;  it  was  an  age  of 
bondage,  of  ignominy,  of  incompetence.     This  would 
long  since  haye  been  universally  admitted,  if  those  who 
have  written  the  histoiy  of  that  period  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  study  subjects  without  which  no  histoiy  can 
be  understood ;  or,  I  should  rather  say,  without  which 
no  history  can  exist.     If  this  had  been  done,  the  repn- 
tation  of  Louis  AiV.  would  at  once  have  shrunk  to  its 
natural  size.     Even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  myself  to 
the  Charge  of  unduly  estimating  my  own  labours,  I 
cannot  avoid  saying,  that  the  facts  which  I  haye  just 
ppinted  out  have  never  before  been  collected,  but  have 
remained  isolated  in  the  text-books  and  repertories  of 
the  Sciences  to  which  they  belong.    Yet  without  them 
it  is  impossible  to  study  the  age  of  Louis  iLLV.     It  is 
impossible   to  estimate  the  character  of  any  period 
except  by  tracing  its  development ;  in  other  woi^s,  by 
measuring  the  extent  of  its  knowledge.     Therefore  it 
is,  that  to  write  the  history  of  a  country  without  re- 
gard  to  its  inteUectual  progress,  is  as  if  an  astronomer 
should  compose  a  planetary  system  without  regard  to 
the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone  the  planets  can  be  seen, 
and  by  whose  attraction  they  are  held  in  their  course, 
and  compelled  to  mn  in  the  path  of  their  appointed 
Orbits.    For  the  great  luminary,  even  as  it  shines  in  the 
heaven,  is  not  a  more  noble  or  a  more  powerful  object 
than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this  nether  world.    It  is 
to  the  human  intellect,  and  to  that  alone,  that  every 
oountry  owes  its  knowledge.    Aud  what  is  it  but  the 
progress  and  difiusion  of  knowledge  which  has  given  us 
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OUT  arts,  onr  sciences,  onr  manafactnres,  onr  laws,  onr 
opinions,  onr  manners,  onr  comforts,  onr  Inxnries,  onr 
eivilization ;  in  short^  eyerything  that  raises  ns  above 
Ühe  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance  are  degraded  to 
the  level  of  the  bmtes  with  which  they  herd  ?  Snrely, 
then,  the  time  bas  now  arrived  wben  tbey  wbo  nnder- 
take  to  write  the  bistory  of  a  great  nation  sbonld 
oocnpy  tbemselyes  with  tbose  matters  by  wbicb  alone 
the  destiny  of  men  is  regnlated,  and  sbonld  abandon 
tbe  petty  and  insignificant  details  by  wbicb  we  baye 
too  long  been  wearied ;  details  respecting  tbe  liyes  of 
kings,  tbe  intrignes  of  ministers,  tbe  yices  and  tbe 
gossip  of  conrts. 

It  is  precisely  tbese  bigber  considerations  wbicb  ftir» 
msb  tbe  key  to  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  reign  of  Lonis  XIV. 
In  tbat  time,  as  in  all  otbers,  tbe  miseiy  of  tbe  people 
and  tbe  degradation  of  tbe  conntry  foUowed  tbe  declme 
of  tbe  national  intellect ;  wbile  tbis  last  was,  in  its 
tnm,  tbe  resnlt  of  tbe  protective  spirit — tbat  mis- 
cbieyons  spirit  wbicb  weakens  wbatever  it  toncbes.  If 
in  tbe  long  conrse  and  compass  of  bistoiy  tbere  is  one 
tbing  more  clear  tban  anotber,  it  is,  tbat  wbeneyer  a 
goyemment  nndertakes  to  protect  iatellectnal  pnrsnits, 
it  will  almost  always  protect  tbem  in  tbe  wrong  place, 
and  reward  tbe  wrong  men.  Nor  is  it  snrprising  tbat 
tbis  sbonld  be  tbe  case.  Wbat  can  kings  and  ministers 
know  abont  tbose  immense  brancbes  of  knowledge,  to 
cnltiyate  wbicb  witb  snccess  is  ofben  tbe  bnsiness  of  an 
entire  lifo  ?  How  can  tbey,  constantly  occnpied  witb 
tbeir  lofby  pnrsnits,  baye  leisnre  for  sncb  inferior 
matters  ?  Is  it  to  be  snpposed  tbat  sncb  acqnirements 
will  be  fonnd  among  statesmen,  wbo  are  always  engaged 
in  tbe  most  weigbfy  concems  ;  sometimes  writing  de- 
spatcbes,  sometimes  making  speecbes,  sometimes  organ- 
ising  a  party  in  tbe  parliament,  sometimes  baffling  an 
intrigne  in  tbe  privy-cbamber  ?  Or  if  tbe  soyereign 
sbonld  gracionsly  bestow  bis  patronage  according  to 
bis  own  jndgment,  are  we  to  expect  tbat  mere  pbi- 
losopby  and  science  sbonld  be  familiär  to  bigb  and 
migbty  princes,  wbo  baye  tbeir  own  pecnliar  and 
ardnons  stndies,  and  wbo  baye  to  leam  Üie  mysterie& 
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of  heraldiy,  the  natore  and  dignities  of  rank,  the  com- 
parative  yalue  of  the  different  Orders,  decoratioiiB,  and 
titles,  the  laws  of  precedence,  the  prerogatives  of  noble 
birth,  the  names  and  powers  of  ribbons,  stars,  and 
garters,  the  yarions  modes  of  conferring  an  hononr  or 
installing  into  an  office,  the  adjnstment  of  ceremonies, 
the  subtleties  of  etiqnette,  and  all  those  other  conrtly 
accomplishments  necessary  to  the  exalted  fiinctiona 
which  ühej  perform  ? 

The  mere  statement  of  such  qnestions  proves  the 
absnrdity  of  the  princsiple  which  they  involve.  For, 
nnless  we  believe  that  kings  are  omniscient  as  well  as 
immacolate,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  bestowal  of  rewards 
they  mnst  be  guided  either  by  personal  caprice  or  by 
fhe  testimony  of  competent  jndges.  And  since  no  one 
is  a  competent  jndge  of  scientific  excellence  nnless  he 
is  himself  scientific,  we  are  driven  to  this  monstrons 
alternative,  that  the  rewards  of  intellectual  laboiXr 
mnst  be  conferred  injndicionsly,  or  eise  that  they  mnst 
be  given  according  to  the  verdict  of  that  veiy  class  by 
whom  they  are  received.  In  the  first  case,  the  reward 
will  be  ridicnlons ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  dis- 
gracefdl.  In  the  former  case,  weak  men  will  be  bene- 
fited  by  wealth  which  is  taken  from  industry  to  be 
lavished  on  idleness.  Bnt  in  the  latter  case,  those  men 
of  real  genins,  those  great  and  lUnstrions  thmkers,  who 
are  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  hnman  race,  are  to 
be  tricked  ont  with  trompery  titles ;  and  afber  scram- 
bling  in  miserable  rivaliy  for  the  sordid  favonrs  of  a 
conrt,  they  are  then  to  be  tumed  into  beggars  of  the 
State,  who  not  only  clamour  for  their  share  of  the  spoil, 
bnt  even  regnlate  the  proportions  into  which  the  shkres 
are  to  be  divided. 

Under  snch  a  System,  the  natnral  resnlts  are,  first, 
the  impoverishment  and  servility  of  genins  :  then  the 
decay  of  knowledge  ;  then  the  decline  of  the  conntry. 
Three  times  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  this  expe- 
riment  been  tried.  In  the  ages  of  Angnstos,  of  Leo  X., 
and  of  Lonis  XTV.,  the  same  method  was  adopted,  and 
the  same  resnlt  ensned.  In  each  of  these  ages,  there  was 
mnch  apparent  splendonr,  immediately  sncceeded  by 
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Budden  min.  In  each  instance,  the  brilliancj  snryiyed 
the  independence ;  and  in  each.  instance,  the  national 
spirit  sank  nnder  that  permcions  alliance  between 
gOTemment  and  literature,  bj  yirtae  of  whicb  the  po- 
litical  classes  become  veiy  powerftil,  and  the  intellectnal 
classes  yery  weak,  simply  becanse  they  who  dispense 
the  patronage  will,  of  conrse,  receive  the  homage ;  and 
if,  on  the  one  band,  goyemment  is  always  ready  to 
reward  literature,  so  on  the  other  band,  will  literature 
be  always  ready  to  succmnb  to  goyemment. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Lonis  XIY.  was  in- 
comparably  the  worst ;  and  nothin?  but  the  axnazing 
energy  of  the  iVench  people  could  haye  enabled  them 
to  rally,  as  they  afterwards  did,  &om  the  effects  of  so 
enfeebling  a  System.  But  though  they  raUied,  the 
effort  cost  them  dear.  The  stmggle,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently  see,  lasted  two  generations,  and  was  only  ended 
by  that  frightful  Beyolution  which  formed  its  natural 
climax.  What  the  real  histoiy  of  that  stmggle  was,  I 
shall  endeayour  to  ascertain  towards  the  conclusion  of 
this  yolume.  Without,  however,  anticipating  the  course 
of  afiairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to  what  I  haye  already 
mentioned  as  the  second  great  characteristic  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XTV. 

n.  The  second  intellectnal  characteristic  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIY.  is,  in  importance,  hardLy  inferior  to  the 
first.  We  haye  already  seen  that  the  national  intellect, 
stunted  by  the  protection  of  the  court,  was  so  diyerted 
from  the  neblest  branches  of  knowledge,  that  in  none  of 
them  did  it  produce  anything  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  minds  of  men,  driyen 
from  the  higher  departments,  took  refuge  in  the  lower, 
and  conceutrated  themselyes  upon  those  inferior  sub- 
jects,  where  the  discoyery  of  truth  is  not  the  mein 
object,  but  where  beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the 
things  chiefly  pursued.  Thus,  the  first  consequence  of 
the  patronage  of  Louis  XTV.  was,  to  diminish  the  field  for 
genius,  and  to  sacrifice  science  to  art.  The  second  con- 
sequence was,  that,  eyen  in  art  itself,  there  was  soon 
Seen  a  marked  decay.  For  a  short  time,  the  Stimulus 
produced  its  effect ;  but  was  followed  by  that  coUapse 
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which  is  its  natural  resnlt.  So  essentially  yicious  is  the 
whole  System  of  patronage  and  reward,  that  after  the 
death  of  those  writers  and  artists,  whose  works  form 
the  onlj  redeeming  point  in  the  reign  of  Lonis,  there 
was  fonnd  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating  their  excel- 
lences.  The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musicians, 
sculptors,  architects,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
not  only  bom,  but  edncated  nnder  that  freer  policy, 
which  existed  before  his  time.  When  they  began  their 
labonrs,  they  benefited  by  a  mnnificence  which  encon- 
raged  iiie  activity  of  their  genins.  Bnt  in  a  few  years, 
that  generation  haying  died  off,  the  hoUowness  of  the 
whole  System  was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  Century  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  most 
of  these  eminent  men  had  ceased  to  live ;  and  then  it 
was  Seen  to  how  miserable  a  püght  the  conntry  was  re- 
duced  imder  the  boasted  palronage  of  the  great  king. 
At  the  moment  when  Louis  XTV.  died,  there  was 
scarcely  a  writer  or  an  arfci?t  m  Fnmce  who  enjoyed  aa 
European  reputation.  This  is  a  circumstance  well  wortb 
our  notice.  If  we  compare  the  different  classes  of  lite- 
rature,  we  shall  find  that  sacred  oratory,  being  the  least 
influenced  by  the  king,  was  able  the  longest  to  bear  np 
against  his  System.  Massillon  belongs  partly  to  the 
subsequent  reign ;  but  even  of  the  other  great  divines, 
Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  bothUyed  to  1704,*^  Mascaron 
to  1703,w  and  Mechier  to  1710.«>  As,  however,  the 
king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was  very  fearfdl 
of  meddling  with  the  church,  it  is  in  profane  matters 
that  we  can  best  trace  the  workings  of  his  policy,  be- 
cause  it  is  there  that  his  interference  was  most  active. 
With  a  view  to  this,  the  sioiplest  plan  will  be,  to  look, 
in  the  first  place,  into  the  history  of  the  fine  arts ;  and 
after  ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  observe 
the  year  in  which  they  died,  remembering  that  the  go- 
vemment  of  Louis  AIV.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in 
1715. 
K,  now,  we  examine  this  period  of  hfby-four  years,  we 


•■  Biog,  Univ.  voL  v.  pp.  236,        "  Ibid,  xxvii.  p.  361. 
«68.  «»  Ibid,  XV.  p.  36. 
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sliall  be  strack  bj  the  remarkable  fact,  that  everything 
-v\r]iicb  is  celebrated  was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ; 
wliile  more  than  twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most 
■erciiiieiit  znasters  all  died  without  leaving  any  successors. 
Tlie  six  greatest  painters  in  the  reign  of  Lonis  XTV. 
i?vere  Ponssin,  Lesuettr,  Claude  Lorraine,  Le  Bmn,  and 
the  two  Mignards.  Of  these,  Le  Bmn  died  in  1690 ;  •* 
tlie  eider  Mignard  in  1668 ;  ^*  the  yonnger  in  1695 ;  ** 
<Ulaude  Lorraine  in  1682 ;  ^  Lesnenr  in  1655 ;  ^*  and 
I^onssin,  perhaps  the  most  distingnished  of  all  the 
l^Vench  school,  died  in  1665.^^  The  two  greatest  archi- 
tects  were,  Claude  Perrault  and  Francis  Mansart ;  but 
Perrault  died  in  1688  ;^7  Mansart  in  1666  ;**  and  Blondel, 
the  next  in  £Eime,  died  in  1686.^^  The  greatest  of  all 
the  sculptors  was  Puget,  who  died  in  1694J®  Lnlli,  the 
founder  of  French  music,  died  in  1687.^^  Quinault,  the 
greatest  poet  of  French  music,  died  in  1688.^*    Under 

^  Ibid.  xdii.  p,  496.  artists.     Dacier,  Bapport  His- 

•*  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  17.  torique,  p.  23. 

•*  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  19.  *'  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  XTriii.  p. 

•*  *  His    best   pictores    were  411 ;   Si^4^  de  Lows  XIV^  in 

painted&omabout  1640 toi 660;  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  toL  zix  p. 

he   died  in   1682.'       W<ymmfil8  158. 

Wpochs  of  PainUruiy  Lond.  1847.        "  ^^'  ^**«*' vol»  ^ncvi.  p.  603. 
p.  399.    Voltaire  (Sihcle  de  Lome        ••  Ibid,  vol.  iv.  p.  693. 
XIYy  in  (Euvres,  vol.  adx.  p.  206)        '"  Ibid.    vol.  zxzvi.  p.    300. 

«ays  that  he  died  in  1678.  Bespecting  him,  see  Lady  Mor- 

•*  Biog.  Univ.  vol.xxiv.  p.  327 ;  gan^t  France^  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31. 
WorJcs  of  8vr  Joshua  Beynolda,        '*  M.  Capefigne  (Zorns  XIV, 

vol.  ü.  pp.  464,  466.  vol.  ii.  p.  79)  says,  *  Lnlli  monrut 

**  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  zxzv.  p.  en  1689;*bnt  1687  is  the  date 

•679.     Ponssin  was  Banys  '  fa-  assigned  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xzv. 

vonrite*  painter.     Letter  from  p.  426  ;  in  ChcuTner^s  Biog.  Biet, 

Barry f  in  Burk^s  Correspond.  vol.  xx.  p.  483 ;  in  Roeis  Biog. 

vol.  i.  p.  88.     Compare  Ottev'a  Biet.  vol.  iz.  p.  360 ;    and  in 

Life  of  Clarke^  voL   ii.  p.   66.  Monteü,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  vü. 

Sir    Joshna    Eeynolds  (Works,  p.  63.    In  (Euvres  de  Voltaire, 

Tol.  i.  pp.  97)  361,  376)  appears  vol.  zix.  p.  200,  he  is  called  *  le 

to  have  prefeired  him  to  any  of  p^re    de  la  vraie    mnsiqne  en- 

the  Fiench  school;  and  in  the  France.'    He  was  admired  by 

report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  Louis  XIY.    Lettres  de  JShngne, 

the  Institute,  he  is    the    only  voL  ii.  pp.  162,  163. 
French  painter  mentioned  by  the        "  Biog.   Univ.  voL  zxzvi.  p. 

«ide  of  the  Oreek  and  Italian  42      Voltaire  ((^9re«,vol.ziz. 
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these  eminent  men,  the  fine  arts,  in  the  reign  of  Loui» 
XIV.,  reached  their  zenith ;  and  dnring  the  last  thirty 
jears  of  bis  life,  their  decline  was  portentonsly  rapid. 
This  was  the  case,  not  only  in  architecture  and  mnsic,. 
but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more  subservient 
than  they  are  to  personal  vanitj,  is  more  likelj  ta 
flonrish  nnder  a  rieh  and  despotic  govemment.  The 
gemns,  however,  of  painters  feU  so  low,  that  long  before 
tiie  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  France  ceased  to  possess  one 
of  any  merit;  and  when  bis  successor  came  to  the 
throne,  this  beautifol  art  was,  ia  that  great  conntrj, 
almost  extinct  J^ 

These  are  startling  facts ;  not  matters  of  opinion^ 
which  may  be  dispnted,  but  stubbom  dates,  supported 
by  irrefi:agable  testimony.  And  if  we  examine  in  the 
same  manner  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,. 
we  shall  arrive  at  similar  conclusions.  If  we  ascertain 
the  dates  of  those  masterpieces  which  adom  his  reign, 
we  shall  find  that  during  the  last  fiye-and-twenty  years 
of  his  life,  when  his  patronage  had  been  the  longest  in 
Operation,  it  was  entirely  barren  of  results ;  in  other 
words,  that  when  the  Erench  had  been  most  habituated 
to  his  protection,  they  were  least  able  to  effect  great 
things.  Louis  XIV.  died  in  1715.  Bacine  produced 
Phedre  in  1677 ;  And/romaque  in  1667 ;  Äthelie  in  1691.^* 
Moliere  published  the  Müomth/rope  in  1666;    Ta/rtuffe 


p.    162')    says,    *  personne    n*a  du  siicle  de  Louis  XIV.  .... 

Jamals  egaUQuinault;'  and  Mr.  U  est  certain  que  les  vingt-dnq 

Hallam  {Lit,  of  Europet  voL  iii.  demiöres    annees  du  r^igne  de 

p.  507  )i  '  the  nnrivalled  poet  of  Lonis   XIV   n'ofi&irent  que  des 

'  French  music'    See  also  Lettres  productionstres-inf&rieiires/  &c. 

de  Dudeffand  ä  Wal^e,  vol.  ii.  Thns  too  Bacrington  (Obaerva- 

p.  432.  tiona  on  the  Statutes,  p.  377), '  It 

^  When  Louis  XV.  ascended  is   very   remarkable    that   the 

the  throne,  painting  in  France  French  school  hath  not  prodnoed 

was  in  the  lowest  State  of  degra-  any  veiy  capital  painters  sinoe 

dation.'    Lady  Morganle  France,  the  expensive  establishment  bj 

ToL  ii.  p.  31.    LacreteUe  {Dix-  Louis  XIV.  of  the  academies  at 

huitüme  Sücle,  yoL  ii    p.   11)  Rome  and  Paris.* 
says  *  Les  beaux   arts   d^6n6-        '*  Biog,  ümv,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp. 

rÄrent  plus  sensiblement  que  les  499,  Ö02 ;  HaUanCs  Lit,  voL  lii. 

lettres  pendant  la  seconde  partie  p.  493. 
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in  1667 ;  the  Avare  in  1668.^'  The  Lutrm  of  Boileau 
was  written  in  1674 ;  his  best  Satires  in  1666.^*  The 
last  Fahles  of  La  Fontaine  appeared  in  1678,  and  his 
last  Tales  in  1671.^^  The  Inqmry  respecting  Truth,  by 
Malebranche,  was  pnblished  in  1674 ;  ^®  the  Garacteres 
of  La  Bmyere  in  1687 ;  ^*  the  Maacimes  of  Rochefou- 
cauld in  1665.®**  The  Provmdal  Leiters  of  Pascal  were 
written  1656,  and  he  himself  died  in  1662.®^  As  to 
Corneille,  his  great  TragedLes  were  composed,  some 
wliile  Lonis  was  still  a  boy,  and  the  others  before  the 
king  was  bom.®^  Such  were  the  dates  of  the  master- 
pieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  authors  of  these 
immortal  works  aU  ceased  to  write,  and  nearly  aU  ceased 
to  live,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  Century ;  and 
we  may  fairly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIV.  who 
those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Where  have 
theip  names  been  registered  ?  Where  are  their  works  to 
be  found  ?  Who  is  there  that  now  reads  the  books  of 
those  obscure  hirelings,  who  for  so  many  years  thronged 
the  conrt  of  the  great  king  ?  Who  has  heard  any- 
tliing  of  Campistron,  La  Chapelle,  Gynest,  Duceröeau, 
Dancourt,  Danchet,  Vergier,  Catrou,  Chaulieu,  Le- 
gendre,  VaUncour,  Lamotte,  and  the  other  ignoble  Com- 
pilers, who  long  remained  the  brightest  omaments  of 
France  ?  Was  this,  then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal 
bonnty  ?  Was  this  the  fruit  of  the  royal  patronage  ? 
If  the  System  of  reward  and  protection  is  really  advan- 
tageous  to  Hterature  and  to  art,  how  is  it  that  it  should 
have  produced  the  meanest  results  when  it  had  been  the 


'•  Biog,  Univ,  voL  xxix.  pp.  note  in  Lettres  de  Patina  vol.  i. 

306,308.  p.  421. 

'•  Ro8ä8  Biog,  Biet,  voL  iv.        '*  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp. 

p.  376 ;  and  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  v.  64,    71 ;    Pälissot,    Mhn.  pour 

pp.  7,  8,  vhere  it  is  said  that  PHist.  de  Lit,   vol.  ü  pp.  239» 

*  ses  meiUeures  satires  '  were  241. 
those  pnblished  in  1666.  "*  Polyeucte^  which  is  proba- 

"  Rid.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  127.  bly  his  greatest  work,  appeared 

"    Termemann,     Gesch.    der  in  1640 ;  MidSe  in  1636 ;    The 

Pküos.  voL  X.  p.  322.  ad  in  1636 ;  Horace  and  Cinna 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  176.  both  in  1639.    Biog.  Univ  vol. 

"•  Brunetf  Manuel  du  lAbraire^  ix  pp.  609-613. 
vol.  iv.  p.  106,  Paris  1843 ;  and 

VOL.  II.  P 
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longest  in  Operation  ?  If  the  fayonr  of  kings  is,  as  tlieir 
flatterers  teil  ns,  of  sucli  importance,  how  comes  it  that 
tlie  more  the  favonr  was  displayed,  the  more  the  effects 
were  contemptible  ? 

Nor  was  this  ahnest  inconceivable  pemiry  compen- 
sated  by  snperioiity  in  any  other  department.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  Louis  XTV.  snrvived  the  entire  intellect  of 
the  French  nation,  except  that  small  part  of  it  which 
grew  np  in  Opposition  to  his  principles,  and  affcerwards 
shook  the  throne  of  his  successor.®*  Several  years  be- 
fore  his  death,  and  when  his  protective  System  had  been 
in  fall  force  for  nearly  half  a  Century,  there  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  France  a  stettesman  who  could 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  or  a  general  who 
could  defend  it  against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil 
Service  and  in  the  miHtary  Service,  every  thing  had  faUen 
into  disorder.  At  home  there  was  nothing  but  con- 
fdsion;  abroad  there  was  nothing  but  disaster.  The 
spirit  of  France  succumbed,  and  was  laid  prostrate. 
The  men  of  letters,  pensioned  and  decorated  by  the 
court,  had  degenerated  into  a  fawning  and  hypocritical 
race,  who,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  their  masters,  opposed 
all  improvement,  and  exerted  themselves  in  Support  of 
every  old  abuse.  The  end  of  all  this  was,  a  corruption, 
a  serviliiy,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete  than  has 
ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries  of 
Europe.  There  was  no  populär  Kberty ;  there  were  no 
great  men ;  there  was  no  science ;  there  was  noliterature ; 
there  were  no  arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented 
people,  a  rapacious  govemment,  and  a  beggared  exche- 
quer.  Without,  there  were  foreign  armies,  which 
pressed  upon  all  the  frontiers,  and  which  nothing  but 
their  mutual  jealousies,  and  a  change  in  the  English 
cabinet,  prevented  from.  dismembering  the  monarchy  of 
France.®^ 

^    Voltaire  (8Ude  de  Louia    it  'remarquable.*    See  also  Ba- 
XlVf  in  (EuvreSf  vol.  xx.   pp.    rante^  Littirature  Frangaüe,  p. 


319-322)  reluctantly    confesses  2S ;  Sismondi,  Siat  des  Franfais, 

the  dedine  of  the  French  Intel-  vol.  xxvi.  p.  217. 
lect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign        ®*  Oppressed  by  defeats  abroad, 

of  Lonis ;  and  Flassan  (DiplO'  and  by  famine  and  misery   at 

mat.  Frang,  vol.  iv.  p.  400)  calls  home,    Louis  was  laid  at  tb« 
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Sucli  was  tlie  forlom  position  of  that  noble  comitry 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.®*    The 

mercy  of  his  enemies ;  and  was  lansquenet  ont  plus  l'air  d'un 

onlj  saved  by  a  party  reyolution  triste  commerce  que  d'un  diver- 

in  the  English  ministiy/    Ar-  tissement.' 
nolüs  Lectwrea  on  Modem  Eis-        In  regard  to  the  people  gene- 

toryj  p.  137.  QompaxeFragmenU  raUy,  the  Erench  writers  supply 

tur  VHistovre^  artide  zziii.  in  uswithlittleinformation,because 

(Euvrea  de  Voltaire,  vol.  zxvii.  in  that  age  they  were  too  much 

p.    345,    -with    De    TocgueviUe,  occnpied  with  their  great  king 

Biffne  de  Louis  XV,  voL  i.  p.  86.  and  their  showy  literature,  to 

**  For  evidence  of  the  depres-  pay  attention  to  mere  populär 

«ion  and,  indeed,  utter  exhaustion  interests.    Bat  I  have  collected 

of  France  ditring  the  latter  years  &om  other  sonrces  some  infor- 

of  Louis  XrV.,  compare  Dudos,  mation  which  I  wiU  now  put 

MhnovreSy  toI.  i.  pp.  1 1-18,  with  together,  and  which  I  recommend 

Marmontd,  Htst.  de  la  Bigenoe,  to  the  notice  of  the  next  French 

Paris,   1826,  pp.  79-97.      The  author  who  undertakes  to  com 

Lettres  irUdites  de  Madame  de  pose  a  history  of  Louis  XIY. 
Maintmon  (yol.  i.  pp.  263,  284,        Lock,  who  was  travelling  in 

358,  389,  393,  408,   414,   422,  France  m  1676  and  1677»  writes 

426,  447,  457,  463,  ToL  ii.  pp.  in  his  Journal, '  The  rent  of  land 

19,  23,  33,  46,  56,  and  numerous  in    France    fallen    one-half   in 

other  passages)  fully  confirm this,  these  few  years,  by  reason  of  the 

And,    moreover,    prove  that  in  poverty  of  the  people.'     Kin^s 

Paris,   early  in  the  eighteenth  Life  of  Locke,  vol.   i.  p.    139. 

Century,  the  resources,  even  of  About  the  sametime,  Sir  William 

the  wealthy  dasses,  were  begin-  Temple  says  ( Works,  vol  ii.  p. 

ning  to  &iil;  while  both  public  268),  'The  French  peasantiy  are 

and  private  credit  were  so  shaken,  whoUy  dispirited  by  labour  and 

that  it  was  liardly  possible  to  want.'    In   1691,    another  ob- 

obtain  money  on  any  terms.    In  Server,  proceeding  &om  Calais, 

1 7 10,  she,  the  wife  of  Louis  Xi  V .,  writes,  'From  hence,  traveUing 

complains  of   her    inability  to  to  Paris,  there  was  opportunity 

borrow  500  livres:  'Tout  mon  enough  to  observe  what  a  pro- 

credit  ^oue  souvent  aupr^s  de  digious  State  of  poverty  the  am- 

M.  Desmaretz  pour  une  somme  bition    and    absoluteness  of   a 

de  cinq  cents  livres.'    Ibid,  vol.  tyrant  can  reduce  an  opulent  and 

ii.  p.  33.  In  1709,  she  writes  (voL  fertile  country  to.     There  were 

i.  p.  447):    *Le  jeu  devient  in-  visible  all  the  marks  and  signs 

fiipide,  parce  qu'il  n'y  a  presque  of  a  growing  misfortune ;  all  the 

plus  d'argent.     See  also  vol.  ii.  disnial  indications  of  an  over- 

p.  112;  and  in  February  1711  whelming  caJamity.     Thefields 

(p.  151):   *  Ce  n'est  pas  l'abon-  were  uncultivated,  the  villages 

dknce    mais   Tavarice  qui  fait  unpeopled,  the  houses  dropping 

jouer  nos  courtisans ;  on  met  le  to  decay.*    BurtorCs  Biary,  note 

tout  pour  le    tout  pour    avoir  by  Eutt,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.    In  a 

quelque  argent,  et  les  tables  de  tract   pubUshed    in    1689,    the 

p2 
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misfortunes  whicli  embittered  the  declining  years  of  the 
king  were,  indeed,  so  serious,  that  they  coxdd  not  fail 
to  ezcite  our  sympathy,  if  we  did  not  know  tliat  they 
were  the  resxdt  of  his  own  tarbulent  ambition,  o£  hm 
iusidSerable  arrogance,  but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping  and 
restless  vanity,  which,  maJang  him  eager  to  concentrate 
on  his  Single  person  all  the  glory  of  France,  gave  rise 
to  that  insidious  pohcy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  hononrs^ 
and  with  honied  words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration 
of  the  intellectual  classes,  then  made  them  conrtly  and 
time-servmg,  and  ended  b>  deBtro7ii.g  aU  their  boldness, 

poning  for  an  indefinite  period  the  progress  of  national 
ciTilization. 

author  says  {Somers  TracU,  vol.  on  her  last  legs.'    AikirCs  lAfe  oj 

X,  p.  264),    *  I  have  known  in  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  233.   Finally, 

France  poorpeople  seil  theirbeds,  in   1718 — that  is,    three  jears^ 

and  lie  npon  straw ;  seil  their  alter  the  death  of  Lonis — ^Lady 

pots,  kettles,  and  all  their  neces-  Mary  Montagn  gives  the  foUow- 

saiy  honsehold  goods,  to  content  ing  account  of  the  resnlt  of  his 

the  iinmercifol  collectors  of  the  reign,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Bich^ 

king^s  tazes/    Dr.  Lister,  who  dated  Paris,  lOthOctober,  1718: 

visited  Paris  in  1698,  says,  'Such  '  I  think  nothing  so  terrible  a» 

is  the   vast  mnltitude  of  poor  objects  of  misery,  except  one  had 

wretches  in  all  parts  of  this  city,  the  god-like  attribute  of  being 

that  whether  a  person  is  in  a  ca-  able  to  redress  them ;  and  all  the 

riage  or  on  foot,  in  the  street,  or  conntry  TiUages  of  France  show 

eyeninashop,heisalikennableto  nothing  eise.    Whüe  the  post- 

transact  business,  on  account  of  horses  are  changed,  the  whole 

the  importunities  of  mendicants.'  town  comes  out  to  beg,  with  such 

Lista^s  Account  of  Paris,  p.  46.  miserable  starvedfaces,  and  thin, 

Oompare  a  Letter  from  Prwr,  in  tattered  dothes,  they  need  no 

Mliis  Leiters  of  LUerary  Men,  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one 

p.  213.    In  1708,  Addison,  who,  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  con- 

from  personal  Observation,  was  dition.'      Works  of  Lady^  Mari^ 

well   aoquainted   with  France,  Wortley  Montagtie,  voL  iiL  p.  74, 

writes:  *We  think  here  as  you  edit.  1803. 
do  in  the  countiy,  that  France  is 
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CHAPTBR  V. 

AXATH  OF  LOXnS  ZIT.     BBACTIOK  AGAÜTST  THB  PBOTBCTETB  SFIRn; 
Aia>  FBBPABA.TIONS  FOB   THB  FBENCH  BSVOLTmON. 

At  length  Louis  XTV.  di^d.  When  it  was  positively 
knowD.  that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  breathe,  the 
people  went  ahnost  mad  with  joy.*  The  tyranny  wbicli 
liad  weighed  iliem  down  was  reznoyed;  and  tiiere  at 
once  followed  a  reaction  which,  for  sndden  violence, 
lias  no  parallel  in  modern  history.'  The  great  majority 
indemnified  themselves  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  by 
indnlging  in  the  grossest  licentionsness.  Bnt  among 
the  generation  then  formiiig,  there  were  some  high- 
spirited  youths,  who  had  far  higher  views,  and  whose 
noüons  of  liberty  were  not  confined  to  the  license  of  the 
gaming-house  and  the  brothel.  Devoted  to  the  great 
idea  of  restormg  to  France  that  freedom  of  ntterance 
which  it  had  lost,  they  natnrally  tnmed  their  eyes 
towards  the  only  conntry  where  the  freedom  was 
practised.  Their  determination  to  search  for  Kberiy 
in  the  place  where  alone  it  conld  be  fonnd,  gaye  rise  to 
that  jnnction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects, 

'  '  L*annonce  de  la  mort  du  net,  Vie  de  Voltairet  p.  29 :  see 

grand  roi  ne  prodtusit  chez  le  also  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire, 

penple  fran9ais  qu'une  explosion  p.  118 ;  De  TocquemlUy  Rhne  de 

dejoie/     Sisnumdi^     Hiet.    des  Louis  XV,  toI,  i. -p.  \S ;  Ijticlos, 

Francais,    vol.    xxvii.    p.    220.  MSmoireSf  vol  i.  p.  221 ;  Lemon 

'Le  jour  des  obs^nes  de  Louis  tey,  Etablissement  de  Louis  XIV, 

XTV,  ou  ätablit  des  guinguettes  pp.  311,  388. 
4siir  le  chemiu  de  &iut-Deuis.        '  *Kaum  hatte  er  aber  die 

Voltaire,  que  la  curiosit^  avoit  Augen     geschlossen,    als    alles 

menö  aus  funärailles  du  souve-  umschlug.    Derreprimirte  Geist 

rain,  vit  dans  ces  guinguettes  le  warf  sich  in  eine  zügellose  Sewe- 

j)euple  ivre  de  vin  et  de  joie  de  gung.'    Ranke,  die  Papste,  toI. 

la  mort  de  Louis  XIV.'    Duver-  iii.  p.  192. 
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whicli,  lookiiig  at  the  immense  diain  of  its  effects,  i& 
by  far  the  most  iinportant  fact  in  the  history  of  the 

eighteenth  Century.  

During  the  reign  of  Lonis  XIV".,  the  French,  puffed 
up  by  national  vanity,  despised  the  barbarism  of  a 
pepple  who  were  so  nncivilized  as  to  be  always  tuming 
on  their  rulers,  and  who,  within  the  space  of  forty 
years,  had  executed  one  king,  and  deposed  another.^ 
They  C5onld  not  beKeve  that  such  a  restless  horde  pos- 
sessed  anything  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened 
men.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  and  onr  manners,  wer» 
perfectly  unknown  to  them ;  and  I  doabt  if  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  Century  there  were,  either  in  litera- 
ture or  in  science,  five  persons  in  Erance  acquainted 
with  the  English  language.*     But  a  long  experience  of 

'  Theshockwliiclitheseeveiits  *la  f(§rocit6  des   anglais.'    Let^ 

gave   to   the   deUcacj   of  the  tres  inkdüea  de  Mamtenony  vol.  i. 

Erench  mind  was  very  serious.  p.  303;  and  elsewhere  (p.  109), 

The  leamed  Saumaise  dedared  'je  hals  les  anglais   comme  le 

that  the  English  are  '  more  sa-  peuple.  .  .  .  V^ritablement  je  ne 

vage  than  their  own.  mastiffs/  les  puis  souffidr.' 

Cartylia  CromweU,  vol.  i.  p.  444.  I  will  only  give  two  more  il- 

Anotiier  writer  said  that  we  were  lustrations  of  the  wide  difinsion 

'barbares    r^volt^;'    and    *les  of  such  feehngs.    In  1679,   an 

barbares  sujets  dn  roi.'    Mkri,  attempt  was  made  to  bring  bark 

de  MottevUle,  voL  ii.  pp.   105,  into  discredit  as  a  '  remMe  an- 

362.    Patin  likened  us  to  the  glais'  {Sprengel,  JERst,  de  la  Mi- 

Turks ;   and  said,  that  having  decinet  vol.  v.  p.  430) :  and  at 

executed  one  king,  we  shonld  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oen- 

probably  hang  the  nezt.    Lettrea  tnry,  one  6f  the  aignments  in 

de  Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  voL  ii.  p.  Paris  against  coffee  was  that  the^ 

518,  vol.  iii.  p.  148.    Compare  English  liked  it.    Monteil,  Di' 

Mhn.  de  OamvpUm,  p.  213.    After  vere  Etats,  vol.  vii.  p.  216. 

we  had  sent  away  James tl.,  the  *  'Au  temps  de  BoUeau,  per- 

mdignation  of  the  Erench  rose  sonne    en   Erance    n'apprenait 

still  higher,  and  even  the  amia-  Tanglais.'     GSuvrea  de  Voltaire, 

ble  Madame  S^vign^,  having  oc-  vol.  zzzviii.  p.  337,  and  see  voL 

casion  to  mention  Mary  the  wife  ziz.  p.  159.    '  Parmi  nos  grands 

of  William  III.,  could  find  no  ^crivains  du  xvii*  si^e,  ü  n*en 

better  name  for  her  than  Tullia :  est  aucun,  je  crois,  ou  Ton  puisse 

'  la  joie  est  tmiverselle  de  la  di-  reoonnaitre    un    Souvenir,    une 

routede  ceprince,  dontlafemme  Impression  de  Tesprit  anglais.' 

est  une  Tullie.'    Lettree  de  Se-  VUleTtunn,  IM,  au  XVHt  Sücle, 

vignk,  vol.  v.  p.  179.    Another  vol.iii.  p.  324.  Compare  ^aran^^ 

izäuential  Erench  lady  mentions  XVIIl*      Sude,     p.    47i    and 
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the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  indnced  the  French  to  reconsider 
many  of  their  opinions.  It  induced  them  to  snspect 
that  despotism  may  haye  its  disadvantages,  and  that  a 
goveTzuuent  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  a  ciyilized  conntry.  They  began 
to  look,  first  -with  complacency,  and  then  with  respect, 
upon  that  stränge  and  outlandish  people,  who,  though 
only  separated  from  themselves  by  a  narrow  sea,  ap- 
peaxed  to  be  of  an  altogether  different  kind ;  and  who, 
having  pnnished  their  oppressors,  had  carried  their 
liberties  and  their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the 
World  had  seen  no  example.  These  feelings,  which 
before  the  Beyolntion  broke  ont,  were  entertamed  by 
the  whole  of  the  edncated  classes  in  France,  were  in 
the  beginning,  confined  to  those  men  whose  intellects 
placed  them  at  the  head  of  their  age.  Dnring  the  two 
generations  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Lonis 
XrV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolntion,  there  was 
hardly  a  Frenchman  of  eminence  who  did  not  either 
Visit  England  or  leam  EngHsh ;  while  many  of  them 
did  both.     Buöbn,  Brissot,  Bronssonnet,  Condamine, 

Grimmf  Correspond.   vol.  v.  p.  the  Frenchinan  leamt  for  the 

135,  vol.  XYÜ.  p.  2.  first  tuDe  that  we  had  any  good 

The  French,  dnring  the  reign  poets : '  first  conceived  an  opinion 

of  Lonis  XIV.,  principally  knew  of  the  English  genins  for  poetry.' 

ns  &om  the  acconnts  given  by  Tickell's  stat^ent,  in  JikirCs 

two  of  their  countrymen,  Mon-  Life  of  Addison^  vol.  i.  p.   65. 

conys    and    Sorbit ;   both    of  Finally,  it  is  said  that  Imlton's 

whom  pnblished  their  travels  in  Faradise    Lost   was    not   eren 

England,  but  neither  of  whom  by  report  in  France  nntil  after 

were  acqnainted  with  the  English  the  death  of  Lonis  XIV.,  though 

langnage.    For   proof  of  this,  the  poem  was  pnblished  in  1667, 

aee  Monconys,  VoyageSy  vol.  iii.  and    the   king  died  in    1715; 

pp.  34,  69,  70, 96 ;  and  Sorbihe^  *  Nons  n^ayions  jamais  entendu 

Voyage,  pp.  45,  70.  parier  de  ce  poeme  en  France, 

When  Prior  arrived  at   the  arant  qne  l'antenr  de  la  Henriade 

conrt  of  Lonis  XTV.  as  plenipo-  nous  en  eüt  donnö  nne  id^e  dans 

tentiary,  no  one  in  Paris  was  le   neuvi^e    chapitre   de    son 

aware  thathehadwritten  poetry  Essai    sur    la    po^ie    ^pique. 

{Lettres    sur    les    Anglais,    in  JXct.  Philos.  artide  EpopSe,  in 

(Bhevres  de  Voltaire,  toI.  xxvi.  p.  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  zzxix 

^30);  and  when  Addison,  being  p.  175;   see  also  voL  Izri.  p» 

in  Paris,  presented  Boilean  with  249« 
a  copy  of  the  Musa  Anglicana, 
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Delisle,  Elie  de  Beanmont,  Gonmay,  Helv^tiiis,  Jnssien, 
Lalaade,  Lafayette,  Larclier,  L'Heritier,  Montesquieu, 
Manpertnis,  Morellet,  Mirabeau,  NoUet^  BaTnal,  Üie 
celebrated  Boland,  and  bis  still  more  celebrated  wife, 
Bonsseau,  S^gnr,  Suard,  Voltaire — all  tbese  remarkable 
persons  flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior 
ability,  bnt  of  considerable  influence,  such  as  Breqninj, 
Bordes,  Galonne,  Coyer,  Gormatin,  Du&y,  Dumarest, 
Dezallier,  Favier,  Girod,  Grosley,  Godin,  D'Hancarville, 
HnnaTild,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledro,  Lescallier,  lingaet, 
Lesnire,  Lemonnier,  Levesque  de  Pouilly,  Montgol- 
fier,  Morand,  Pato,  Poissonier,  Beveillon,  Septchenes, 
Silhouette,  Siret,  Sonlavie,  Soules,  and  Yahnont  de 
Brienne. 

Nearly  all  of  these  carefolly  stadied  onr  langnage, 
and  most  of  them  seized  tbe  spirit  of  onr  literatore. 
Voltaire,  in  particnlar,  devoted  bimself  with  bis  nsual 
ardonr  to  tbe  new  pnrsnit,  and  acquired  in  England  a 
knowledge  of  tbose  docirines,  tbe  promnlgation  of 
wbicb,  afberwards  won  for  bim  so  great  a  repntation.* 
He  was  tbe  first  wbo  popnlarized  in  Erance  tbe  pbiloso- 
pby  of  Newton,  wbere  it  rapidly  snperseded  tbat  of 
Descartes.*  He  recommended  to  bis  conntrymen  tbe 
writings  of  Locke  ;^  wbicb  soon  gained  immense  popn- 

•  *  Le  vrai  roi  du  xviii«  sitelo,  Eist,  of  the  Boyal  Society,  toI.  i 
c'est  Voltaire;  mais  Voltaire  Ä  p.  441.  After this, the Cartesian 
Eon  tour  est  un  ecolier  de  TAn-  physics  lost  gronnd  every  day ; 
gleterre.  Avant  que  Voltaire  and  in  Grimmas  Correspondence^ 
eüt  connu  l'Angleterre,  soit  par  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  there  is  a  letter, 
ses  voyages,  soitpartsesamiti^,  dated  Paris,  1757,  which  says, 
11  n'etait  pas  Voltaire,  et  le  'II  n'y  a  ga&re  plus  ici  de  parti- 
xmi*  si^e  se  cherchait  encore/  sans  de  Descartes  que  M.  de 
Cousin,  Hut  de  la  Phüos.  T*  Mairan/  Compare  Obaervatione 
«^e,yol.iii.  pp.38,39.  Compare  et  Fensles,  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot, 
Damiron,  Ritt,  de  la  Phüoe,  en  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

France,  Paris,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  34.  »  Which  he  wasnerer  weary  of 

*  '  J'avais  6t^  le  premier  ^ui  praising;  so  that,  as  M.  Cousin 
eüt  osÄ  dövelopper  a  ma  nation  says  (Met.  de  la  Phüos,  II.  s^e, 
les  d^uvertes  de  Newton,  en  voL  ii.  pp.  311,  312),  'Locke  est 
langageintelligible.*  (Euvres  de  le  vrai  maitre  de  Voltaire/ 
Voltaire,  voL  i.  p.  315 ;  see  also  Locke  was  one  of  the  authors  he 
vol.  zix.  p.  87,  vol.  zzvi.  p.  71 ;  put  into  the  hands  of  Madame 
WhewelFs  Eist,  of  Induc.  Sei-  du  ChÄtelet.  Condorcet,  Vie  de 
ences,    voL  ii.    p.  206;  Welds  Voltaire,  ]^.  296. 
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larity,  and  which  snpplied  materüals  to  Condillac  for 
his  System  of  metapfaysics,^  and  to  Bonsseau  for  his 
theory  of  education.'  Besidea  this,  Voltaire  was  the 
first  Frendunan  who  studied  Sliakespeare ;  to  whose 
works  lie  was  greatly  indebted,  thougli  he  afterwards 
wished  to  lessen  what  he  considered  übe  exorbitant 
respect  paid  to  tbem  in  France.  ^^  Indeed,  so  intimate 
was  his  knowledge  of  the  English  langnage,!^  that  we 
can  trace  his  obligations  to  Butler,*^  one  of  the  most 
difficnlt.of  onr  poets,  and  to  Tülotson,!*  one  of  the 
dnllest  of  onr  theologians.  He  was  acqnainted  with 
the  specolations  of  Berkeley,^^  the  most  snbtle  meta- 
physician  who  has  ever  written  in  English ;  and  he  had 
read  the  works,  not  only  of  Shaftesbnry,**  bnt  even  of 


'  Mordes    Eist,     of  Philos*  abimdant  eTidence  of  the  spirit 

3846,  ToL  i.  p.  134;  Hamilton's  vith  whichhe  seized  our  idioma- 

Discttss.  p.  3.  tic  ezpressions.    In  addition  to 

*  '  Eousseau  tira  des  ouvrages  his  Lettrea  inSdites,  published  at 

de  Locke  une  grande  partie  de  Paris  in  the  presentyear  (1866), 

ses  id^   8ur  la  pohtique    et  see  Chatham  Correvpond.  vol.  ii. 

TMucation;  Condillac  tonte  sa  pp.   131-133;    and  Phülimoria 

Philosophie/     Villemain,  IM.  au  Mim.  of  Lyüdton,  yol.  i.  pp.  323- 

XVm*  SikUe,  voL  i.  p.  83.   See  326,  voL  ii.  pp.  666,  666,  668. 

also,  on  the  obligations  of  Koua-  "  Grimm,  Correapond.  voL  i. 

«eau  to  Locke,  Orimm,  Corres'  p.  332 ;  Voltaire,  Lettrea  inSdites, 

pond,   voL    V,    p.  97 ;    MvMet  vol.  ii.  p.  268 ;  and  the  acconnt 

Paihay,  Vie  de  Bousseau,  toL  i.  of  Hudibras,  -with  translations 

p.  38,  voL  ii.  p.  394 ;  Mhn.  de  from  it,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  zxTi.  pp. 

MordUt,  vol.  i  p.  113 ;  BomUl^e  132-137 ;  also  a  conversation  be- 

MeTnovrSj  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  212.  tween  Voltaire  and  Tovnley,  in 

'•  In  1768,  Voltaire  {(Euvrea,  NichoUa    IlluatraHone    of    the 

voL  Izvi.  p.  249)  -writes  to  Ho-  Mghteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p. 

race  Wal^le,  *Je  snig  le  pre-  722. 

mierqniaitfaitoonnaitreShake-  "  Compare  MaohintoeKe  Me- 

fipeare  aux  £ran9ais.'    See  also  mmrs,  vol.  i.  341,  -with  (Euvree 

Ms  Lettrea  inSditea,  yoL  ii.  p.  de  Voltaire,  toL  zzzix.  p.  269, 

500 ;  VUlemain,  IM,  au  XVIII*  vol.  xlvii.  p.  86. 

Sikle,  vol.    iii.    p.    326;    and  "  (Euvrea   de   Voltaire,    vol. 

Grimm,  Correapond,  voL  xii.  pp.  xxxviii.  pp.  216-218,  vol.  xlvi.  p. 

124, 126,  133.  282,  voL  xlvü.  p.  439,  vol.  Ivii. 

"  There  are  extant  many  En-  p.  178. 

glish  letters  written  by  Voltaire,  "  Und.  vol.  zzxvii.  p.  863,  vol. 

which,  thongh  of  course  contain-  Ivii.  p.  66 ;  Correa^nd,  inidite 

ing  several  errors,  also  contain  de  Dudeffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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Chubb,!«  Garth,!^  Mandevüle,»»  and  Woolston.»«  Mon. 
tesqtdeu  imbibed  in  onr  coxtntry  many  of  bis  prinoiples; 
he  studied  onr  langnage ;  and  he  always  expressed  ad- 
miration  for  England,  not  only  in  bis  ymtings,  bnt  also 
in  bis  private  conversation.^®  Bnffbn  leamt  Englisb, 
and' bis  first  appearance  as  an  antbor  was  as  the  traus- 
lator  of  Newton  and  of  Hales.*^  Diderot,  following  in 
the  same  conrse,  was  an  enthnsiastic  admirer  of  the 
novels  of  Bichardson  ;*2  he  took  the  idea  of  several  of 
bis  plays  £rom  the  Englisb  dramatists,  particnlarlj  from 
Lillo;  he  borrowed  many  of  bis  argnments  fpom  Shaftes- 
bnry  and  Collins,  and  bis  earliest  pnblication  was  a 
translation  of  Stanyan*s  History  of  Qreece}^  Helv6tins, 
who  visited  London,  was  never  weary  of  praising  the 
people ;  many  of  the  views  in  bis  great  work  on  the 
Mind  are  dniwn  from  Mandeville ;  and  he  constantly 
refers  to  the  anthority  of  Locke,  whose  prinoiples  bardly 
any  Frenchman  wonld  at  an  earüer  period  have  dared 
to  recommend.^     The  works  of  Bacon,  previonsly  bttle 


"  (Euvres,  vol.  zxziy.  p.  294,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  62,  53  ;  Mercier 

vol.  Ivii.  p.  121.  sur  Bousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

**  3id,  vol.  zxzvii.  pp,  407f        **  ViUemain,  IM,  vol.  ii.  p. 

441.  115 ;  8chlo88er*8  Eighteenth  Gen- 

"  Und.  vol.  zzxvi.  p.  46.  tury,  vol.  i.  pp.  34,  42 ;  Tenne^ 

'•  Jbid,  voL  zzziv.  p.  288,  vol.  mann,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  vol.  xi* 

xli.  pp.   212-217 ;  Bioff,  Univ,  p.  314 ;  Biogi.   Unw.  vol.  xi.  p» 

vol.  li.  pp.  199,  200,  314  ;   ön^?w»,   Correspond,  vol. 

*•  L&nninier,  Philoa.  du  Droit,  xv.  p.  81.    Stanyan's  History  of 

vol.  i  p.  221;  Klimrath,  Bist.  G^e000wa8oncefamoii8,andeveii 

du  Droit,  voL  ii.  p.  502 ;  Harris^ s  so  late  as  1804, 1  find  Dr.  Farr 

Life  of  Hardwieke,  vol.  ii.  p.  398,  recommendingit.    Parr*s  Works,. 

vol.  iii.  pp.  432-434;  Mem.  de  vol.  viii.  p.  422.    Diderot  tx)ld 

Diderot,  vol.  ii.  pp.  193,  194;  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  that  he  had 

Lacreteile,  XVIIP  Sude,  vol.  ii.  coUected  materials  for  a  history 

p.  24.  of  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  Life  of 

"  ViUemam,  Idt»  au  XVIU*  BomiUy,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
Sihle,  vol.  ii.    p.    182;    Biog.        **  Diderot,  Mim.  vol.   ii.   p. 

Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  235 ;  Le  Blanc,  286 ;  Cousin,  Hist.  de  la  Philos. 

Lettres,  vol.  1.  p.  93,  vol.  ii.  pp.  II^  sÄrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  331 ;  Helvi- 

159,  160.  tius  de  V Esprit,  voL  i.  pp.  31,  38, 

«  «AdmirateTiP  passionn^  du  46,  65,  114,  169,  193,  266,  268, 

romancier  anglais.*    Biog,  Univ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144,  163,  165,  195, 

vol.  xxzvii.  p.   581.     Compare  212;  Letters  addressed  to  Humet 

Diderot,  Corresp.  voL  1.  p.  352 ;  Edinb.  1849,  pp.  9,  10. 
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known,  were  now  translated  into  French ;  and  his  Classi- 
fication of  the  hxuuan  faculties  was  made  the  basis  of 
that  celebrated  Encyclopaedia,  whicli  is  jnstly  r^arded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  prodnctioiiB  of  the  eigliteenth 
centory.^*  The  Theory  qf  Moral  SentimenU^  hj  Adam 
Smith,  was  dnring  thirty-fotir  years  translated  three 
different  times,  by  three  different  French  anthors.^® 
And  snch  was  the  general  eagemess,  that  directly  the 
WeaUh  of  Nations^  by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared, 
Morellet,  who  was  then  high  in  repntation,  began  to^ 
tum  it  into  Erench;  and  was  only  prevented  from 
printing  his  translation  by  the  circnmstance,  that  before 
it  could  be  completed,  another  Version  of  it  was  pnb- 
lished  in  a  French  periodical.^  Coyer,  who  is  still 
remembered  for  his  Life  of  Sohieskiy  yisited  England ; 
and  afber  retoming  to  his  own  conntry,  showed  the 
direction  of  his  stadies  by  rendering  into  French  the 
Commentaries  of  Blackstone.^®  Le  Blanc  travelled  in 
England,  wrote  a  work  expressly  npon  the  English,  and 
translated  into  French  the  PoHtical  Disconrses  of 
Hnme.^  Holbach  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
actiye  leaders  of  the  liberal  pariy  in  Paris ;  but  a  large 
part  of  hifl  very  nnmerons  writings  consists  solely  in 
translations  of  EngHsh  authors.^^  Indeed,  it  may  b& 
broadly  stated,  that  while,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  it  wonld  have  been  difl&cnlt  to  find,  even 
among  the  most  educated  Frenchmen,  a  single  persou 
acqnainted  with  English,  it  woxdd,  in  the  eighteenth 

"  Thisistlie  arrangement  of  161,   l90,  212;  Biog,  Unw.  ju. 

our  knowledge  midor  the  heads  158,  159. 
of  Memory,  Keason,  and  Imagi-        "  BtortoifCs  lAfe  of  Hume,  toL 

nation,  which  I^Alembert  took  i.  pp.  365,  366,  406. 
&oin  Bacon.    Ck>mpare  WhewdFs        **  See  the  list,  in  Biog.  Unw, 

Philos,  of  the  Seieneea,  vol.  ii.  p.  vol.  xx.  pp.  463-466 ;  and  com- 

306 ;  Cfuvier,  Hut,  des  Sdenoea,  pare  M^  de  Diderot^  vol.  üi.  p. 

part  ii.  p.  276;  Georgel,  Mim,  49,  from  which  it  seems  that 

vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  Bordaa  Lemoulin,  Holbach  was  indebted  to  Toland, 

CartSsianiaTne,  vol.  i.  p.  18.  thongh  Diderot    speaks   rather 

*•  Quirard,  France  IM,    ix,  donbtingly.     In  Jlmovie  Mem, 

193.  of  Wükes  1806,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176, 

^  Mhm  de  Mwdkt,  i.  236,  177,  there  is  an  English  letter, 

237.  tolerably    well    written,     from. 

»  (Euvres   de   Voltaire,   Ixv.  Holbach  to  Wilkes. 
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Century,  have  been  nearly  as  difficnlt  to  find  in  tlie 
same  class  one  wbo  was  Ignorant  of  it.     Men  of  all 
tastes,  and  of  the  most  opposite  pnrsnits,  were  on  tliis 
point  nnited  as  b j  a  common  bond.     Poets,  geometH- 
cians,  historians,  natnralists,  all  seemed  to  agree  as  to 
tke  necessiiy  of  stadjing  a  literatnre  on  which  no  one 
before  had  wasted  a  thongbt.     In  the  conrse  of  general 
reading,  I  have  met  with  proofs  that  the  EngHsb.  lan- 
gnage  was  known,  not  onlj  to  tbose  eminent  Frencbmen 
wbom  I  have  already  mentioned,  bat  also  to  matbemai- 
ticians,  as  D'Alembert,**  Darqnier,^^  Du  Val  le  Boy,^« 
-Jnrain,**Lachapelle,**  Lalande,^*Le  Cozic,^^  MontuclÄ,^* 
Pezenas,^*  Prony,^®  Romme,**  and  Eoger  Martin  ;**  to 
.anatomists,   physiologists,   and  writers   on  medicine, 
as  Barth^z,*^  Bichat,**  Borden,**  Barben  Dubonrg','*® 
BosqniUon,*'^  Bonrm,*®  Begue  de  Presle,*^  Cabanis,*'^ 
Demonrs,**  Dnplanil,*^  ronquet,*^  Gonlin,**  Lavirotte,** 
Lassns,««  Petit  Eadel,»^  Pinel,"  Bonx,»»  Sanvages,«^  and 
Sne  ;^*  to  natoraKsts,  as  Alyon,*^  Br^mond,^^  Brisson,^* 
Bronssonnet,®*  Dalibard,®®  Haüy,*^  Latapie,®*  Richard,^* 

**  Musset    Pathay,     Vis    de  ••  Notice  sur  Cabanis,  p.  viii. 

RousseaUj  ii.  10,  175;  (Euvres  in  Ina  P^sigue  et  Moral, 

de  Voltaire,  liv.  207.  "  Biog,  Univ,  xi.  65,  66. 

«  Biog.  Univ.  x.  bbQ,  «  Ibid,  xü.  276. 

»»  Jhid,  xii.  418.  "  Rid,  xy.  359. 

"  QuSrard,  France  Lit  iv.  34,  »*  Ibid,  xyüi.  18'' 

272.  w  Quirard,  iv.  641,  ri.  9,  398. 

"  Ibid,  iv.  361.  »«  öuvier,  Moges,  i.  354. 

*  Biog,  Univ,  xxiii.  226.  "  QiUrard,  vii.  95. 

''  Montuda,  Eist,  des  Mathim,  **  Cuvier,  BZoges,  üi.  382. 

ii.  170.  »•  Biog.  Univ,  xxxix.  174. 

■•  Montuda,  ii.  120,  iv.  662,  ••  Le  Blanc,  Lettres,  i.  93. 

665,  670.  "  Quhard,  ix.  286. 

*■  Biog  Univ,  iii.  253,  xxxiii.  "  Bobinet  VerdeilfChim.A7iat, 

^64.  ii.  416. 

^  QuirardyFrance  2;«Y.vii.353.  "  Biog.  Univ,  v.  530,  531. 

*'  Biog,  Univ,  xxxviii.  530.  •*  Cuvier,  Moges,  i.  196. 

"  Ibid,  xxxviii.  411.  •*  Biog,  Univ,  vi.  47. 

«  Ibid,  iii.  450.  ••  Qtärard,  ii.  372. 

*•  Bißhat  sur  la  Vie,  244.  "  Saüg^  MwiSralogie,  ii.  247, 

**  <Mrard,\.  416.  267,  295,  327,  529,  609,"  iü.  75, 

^  Biog,  Univ.  iii.  345.  293,  307,  447,  575,  iv.  45,  280, 

*^  Quhard,  i.  260,  425,  ii.354.  292,  362. 

«  Ibid.  i.  476.  ••  Quirard,  iv.  698. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  iv.  55,  56.  •  Ibid,  viü.  22. 
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Rigaud,'^  and  Boin6  de  Lisle  ;^'  to  historians,  philolo- 
gists,  and  antiquaries,  as  BarÜi^lemy,^^  Butel  Dumont^^' 
De  Brosses,^*  Fouclier,^*  Freret,^^  Larclier,^^  Le  Ooc  de 
Villeray,^«  MiUot,^»  Targe,«>  VeUy,«»  Volney,"  and 
Wailly  ;^  to  poets  and  dramatists,  as  Cli^ron,®*  Colar- 
dean,««  DeliUe,««  Desforges,«^  Dncis',««  Florian,«»  La- 
borde,»^  Lefevre  de  Beaiivray,»^  Mercier,»^  Patu,**  Pom- 
pignan,»*  Qu^tant,**  Bouclier,»^  and  Saint  Auge  ;^  fco 
miscellaneous  writers,  as  Bassinet;»«  Baudeau,»»  Beau- 
laton,iw  Benoist,io»  Bergier,»»»  Blavet,i03  Bouchaud,!«* 
BougainviUe,!««  Brut^,»««  Castera,i07  Chantreau,!»» 
Charpentier,io9  OhasteUux,»«  Contant  d*OrnUe,"i  De 
Bissy,^^*   Demeimier,^^*   Desfontaines,^^^    Devienne,^** 


'*  Swamiony  Disc,  on  Nat. 
Skt,  52 ;  Cuvier,  Eigne  Animal, 
iii.  415. 

'^  De  LieUi  öristaUoffraphie, 
1772,  xviii.  zz.  zziii.  zxv.  zxyii.' 
78,  206,  254. 

^  Jlbemarl^a  Rockingham,  ii. 
156;  Camj^Vs  ChanceUore,  y. 
365. 

"  Biog,  Univ.  vi.  386. 

'«  Letters  to  Hume,  Edin.  1 849, 
276,  278. 

'»  Biog,  Univ.  xv.  332. 

*•  Brewetet'eL^eofNewtonfii, 
302. 

^  Pidissot,  Mhn,  ii.  56. 

»•  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  549. 

»•  Ibid.  xxix.  51,  53. 

■•  3id.  xUv.  534. 

"  Jbid.  xlviii.  93. 

"  Vdney,  Syrie  et  Egy^te,  ii. 
100,  157;  a^ard,  x.  271, 
273. 

•»  Biog.  Univ.  1.  42. 

•«  Und.  Tiü.  340,  341. 

«  Mhn.  de  Genlis,  i.  276. 

>•  Palisaot,  Mim.  i.  243. 

«  Biog.  Univ.  xi.281,  xi.  172, 
173. 

»  Quhard,  ii.  626,  627. 

••  Ibid.  iii.  141. 


••  Quirard,  iv.  342. 

"  Ibid.  V.  83. 

•*  Ibid.  vi.  62. 

••  Garrick  Correspond.  4to,, 
1832,  ii.  385,  395,  416. 

•*  Biog,  ZZm'tf.  XXXV.  314. 

•*  Qwhrard,  vü.  399. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  93. 

»»  Ibid.  xxxix.  530. 

••  Quh-ard,  i.  209. 

••  Biog,  Univ.  iii.  533. 

»••  Ibid.  iü.  631. 

'**  C^«ner,  Eigne  Animal,  iii.. 
334. 

>•»  QtUrard,  i.  284,  vii.  287. 

»•«  Mim.  de  Moreüet,  i  237. 

"*  Biog.  Univ.  v.  264. 

>«»  I>ttfe?w,  ikfi^.  iii.  32. 

"•  5fö^.  tTmv.  vi.  165. 

*•'  Mumxtfe  Infe  of  BrucCr 
121,  5io^.  tTww.  vi.  79. 

»»•  iJÄi.  viü.  46. 

»"  Ibid.  viü.  246. 

»•  i&«?.  viü.  266. 

"»  iWrf.  ix.  497. 

»«  Äk?.  xlv.  394. 

"'  Lettree  de  Pudeffand  ä 
Walpole,  m.lS4. 

"*  (Euvres  de  Voltaire.  Ivi, 
627 

"*  Bwg'.  I77JW.  xi.  264. 
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Dubocage,'^^  Dnpr^,**^  DTiresnel,^^®  Eidons,*'*  Es- 
tieime,»20  Favier,!»!  navigny,i2a  Fontanelle, ^^s  Fonte- 
nay,i24  Framery,ia«  Fresnais,i26  Fr6ville,i27  Frossard,i28 
<}altier,i29  Garsanlt,»«  Gkddard,"!  Gt)udar,i32  Ghi6n6e,i33 
GTiillemard,i34  Gnyard,!»*  Janlt,i3«  Imbert,»»^  Jon- 
C0Tirt,'38  K6ralio,^3*  Laborean,^^®  Laoombe,***  Lia- 
fargue,^^2  i^  Montagne,**'  Lainjitmais,^**  lÄsalle,^^* 
Lasteyrie,^*®  Le  Breton,!*^  L^cuy,^*®  Leonard  des 
Malpeines,^*^  Letonmenr,^*®  Lingnet,^*^  Lottin,^**  !Lu- 
nean,^*3  Maillet  Diiclairon,^**  MÄndnllon,!**  Marsy,i®^ 
Moet,!»^  Monod,i*8  Mosneron,i«»  Nagot,»«»  Peyron,i6i 
Pr^vost,i62  Ptiisienx,i«3  Rivoire,!«*  Bobinet,!«*  Roger,i«6 


"•  QtUrard,  ii.  698. 

"»  Bwff,  Univ,  xii.  313,  314. 

"*  NichoNs  IM.  Änec»  ii.  164; 
Pa^t^so^^  üfi^m.  ii.  311. 

"•  Biog»    Univ.  iv.  547,  adi. 
-595 

»20  i5ia.  oriii.  399. 

">  ^^ar<?,  iii.  79. 

»22  5io^.  CTww.  XV.  29. 

"»  75«V?.  XV.  203. 

»2*  iSttf.  218. 

"»  Qu&rard,  i.  625. 

»2«  JBttW'.  Univ.  xvi.  48. 

»2»  i&i<?.  Ii.  608. 

>2«  iSwii^Ä'«  Tottr  <m  the  Conti- 
nent  in  1786,  i.  143. 

»2»  Bioa.  Univ.  xvi.  388. 

"•  Ibid.  xvi.  602. 

»"  Sinclair* s    Correspond.  i. 
167. 

"2  Quhard,  iü.  418. 

*■*  j2?toflr.  CT«»«;,  xix.  13. 

"*  Quirard,  i.  10,  iii.  636. 

"*  Ibid.  üi.  469. 

"•  Bioff.  Univ.  xxi.  419. 

»"  iJirf.  xxi.  200. 

"•  (Euvrea   de    Voltaire, 
xxxviii.  244. 

"»  Palüsot,  Mhn.  i.  426. 

"0  Äio^r.  ZJwtt;.  xxiiL  34. 

"»  Z>M?.  xxiii.  66. 

»«  /öi(?.  xxiii.  111. 

**■  Qulrard,  iv.  603. 


"*  ^ioo'.  Univ.  xxiii.  378. 

»**  ^&-ani,  iv.  679. 

"•  Sinclair*  8  Correspond.  ii. 
139. 

"'  ilfem.  fl«^  Correspond.  of 
Sir.  J.  E.  Smith,  i.  163. 

"•  Biog.  des  Rommes  Vivants, 
iv.  164. 

"•  QuSrard,  v.  177. 

>"  NkhoUs  IM.  Anec.  iv.  583  ; 
Longchamp  et  Wagnidre,  Mem.  i. 
395. 

">  ÖM^rar<?,  V.  316. 

>«  5icwr.  CTntt;.  xxv.  87. 

»"  /Wi  xxv.  432. 

>"  iM.  xxvi.  244. 

»"  iW<^.  xxvi.  468. 

"•  Ibid.  xxvü.  269. 

»»  /6i(i.  xxix.  208. 

'*•  Lettres   de   Btideffand    ä 
Walpole,!.  222. 

»»  Quirard,  vi.  330. 

»«•  itb^.  Univ.  XXX.  539. 

"»  iStti.  xxxiii.  553. 

»®*  Lettres   de   Btideffand    ä 
Walpole,  i.  22,  iii.  307,  iv.  207. 

"'  Biog.    Univ,    xxxvi.    305, 
306. 

"*  Bnd.  xxxviii.  174. 

*•*  Beignot,  Biet,  des  Idvres,  iL 
233. 

1««  Querard,  viii.  111. 
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Roubaud,!«^  Salaville,!««  SauBenil,»«»  Secondat,i^o  gept- 
chenes,!^!  Simon,!"  Sonles,»^«  Snardji^*  Tannevot,!^» 
Tlnirot,i76  Toussaint,!^^  Tressan,"»  Trochereau,!^»  Tut- 
piii,^'o  tJssieTix,^*^  Vangeois,***  Verlac,^®3  and  Virloys.*** 
Indeed,  Le  Blanc,  wlio  wrote  shortly  before  the  middle 
of  the  eighteentli  Century,  says :  *  We  have  placed  Eng- 
lisL  in  the  rank  of  the  leamed  langnages  ;  onr  women 
stndy  it,  and  liave  abandoned  Italian  in  order  to  study 
the  language  of  this  philosophic  people;  nor  is  there 
to  be  found  among  üb  any  one  who  does  not  desire  to 
leam  it.'^®* 

Such  was  the  eagemess  with  which  the  French  im- 
bibed  the  literature  of  a  people  whom  but  a  few  years 
before  they  had  heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  this  new  state  of  things  they  had  no  alternative. 
For  where  but  in  England  was  a  literature  to  be  found 
ihat  could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers 
who  arose  in  France 'affcer  the  death  of  Louis  XLV.  ? 
In  their  own  country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great 
displays  of  eloquence,  of  fine  dramas,  and  of  poetry, 
which,  though  never  reaching  the  highest  point  of  ex- 
cellence,  is  of  finished  and  adniirable  beauty.  But  it  is 
an  unquestionable  fact,  and  one  melancholy  to  contem« 
plate,  that  during  the  sixty  years  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  Descartes,  France  had  not  possessed  a  Single 


^"  Bioff.  Univ.  zzadx.  84.  *"  Mhn,  de  Brissot,  i  78. 

>"  Biog.  des  Hommea  Vivcmts,        '^  Bioff,    Univ.   xlviii.    217. 

▼.  294.  218. 
»•  QuSrard,  vüi.  474.  »"  Und,  xlix.  223. 

"•  Bioff,  Univ,  xli.  426.  *"  *  Nons  avons  mis    depuis 

'"  Ibid.  sdii.  45,  46.  peu  leur  langue  au  rang  des  lau- 

^^  Ibid.  xlii.  389.  gues  saTantes ;  les  femmes  m4me 

^"^  Ibid.  zliii.  181.  Fappreiment,     et    ont    renonc^ 

"*  Garrick    Correspond.    ii.  4  ritalien  poup  Studier  celle  de 

604;  Mim,  de  GenJis,  vi.  205.  ce  penple  philosophe.     H  n'est 

"*  Bioa.  Univ.  xliv.  612.  point  danslaprovinoed' Armande 

"•  lAjeof  Roacoe,  by  his  8on,  et  de  Belise  qni  ne  YeuUle'sa- 

l  200.  yoir  Tanglois.'  Le  Blanc,  Lettres, 

'"  Biog.  Univ.  xlvi.  398,  399.  voL  ii.  p.  466.    Compare  Grimm, 

"■  Ibid.  xlvi.  497.  Corrrsp,  vol.  aciv.  p.  484 ;  and 

*'•  Quhardy  iv.  45,  ix.  658.  NicholVs  IM,  Anec,  vol.  iii.  pp. 

»"•  Biog.  Univ.  xlvii.  98.  460,  461. 
•*'  Ibid.  xlvii.  232. 
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man  who  dared  to  think  for  himself.  Metaphysicians, 
moralists,  historians,  all  had  become  tainted  hy  tlie 
servility  of  that  bad  age.  Dttring  two  generations,  no 
Frencbinan  bad  been  allowed  to  discuss  with  freedom 
any  question,  either  of  politics  or  of  religion.  Tlie  con- 
sequence  was,  ibat  tbe  largest  intellects,  excbided  &0111: 
tbeir  legitimate  field,  lost  tbeir  energy;  tbe  natioiLal 
spirit  died  away ;  tbe  very  matenals  and  nntriment  of 
tbongbt  seemed  to  be  wanting.  No  wonder  tben,  if  th.e- 
great  Frenebmen  of  tbe  eigbteentb  Century  sought  tliat 
aliment  abroad  wbieb  titiey  were  ,nnable  to  find  at  hörne. 
No  wonder  if  tbey  tnmed  from  tbeir  own  land,  and 
gazed  witb  admiration  at  tbe  omly  people  wbo,  pnshing^ 
tbeir  inqniries  into  tbe  bigbest  departments,  bad  shoTTo 
tbe  same  fearlessness  in  politics  as  in  religion ;  a  people- 
wbo,  baving  pnnisbed  tbeir  kings  and  controUed  tlieiir 
clergy,  were  storing  tbe  treasures  of  tbeir  experience  in 
tbat  noble  literatnre  wbicb  never  can  pensb,  and  of 
wbicb  it  may  be  said  in  sober  tmtb,  tbat  it  bas  stimu- 
lated  tbe  intellect  of  tbe  most  distaint  races,  and  that^ 
planted  in  America  and  in  India,  it  bas  already  ferti- 
lized  tbe  two  extremities  of  tbe  world. 

Tbere  are,  in  fact,  few  tbings  in  bistory  so  instructive- 
as  tbe  extent  to  wbicb  France  was  infiuenced  by  this 
new  pnrsuit.  Even  tbose  wbo  took  part  in  actually^ 
consiunmating  tbe  Revolution,  were  moved  by  tbe  pre- 
vailing  spirit.  Tbe  Englisb  language  was  familiär  to 
Oarra,**^  Diimonriez,^®^  Lafayette,**®  and  Lantb^nas.*®^ 
Camille  Desmonlins  bad  cultivated  bis  mind  from.  the 
same  sonrce.^*®    Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well  as 


*"  WilliaTJU^s    Letters   from  shortly  before  bis  öxecution,  were 

France,  voL  iii.  p.  68,  2nd  edit.  Young  and  Hervey.    Lamartin^^ 

1796;  Bioa,  iJmt;.  vol.  vii.  p.  192.  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  viii.  p. 

"'  Adolj^huis     Biog,     Mem,  45".    In  1769  Madame  Biccoboni^ 

1799,  vol.  1.  p.  352.  writes  from  Paris,  that  Young's 

*!*  La&y  Morgan* s  France,  vol.  N>ght  Thoughte  had  become  very 

ii.  p.  304;  Mem,  de  Lafayette,  populär  there;    and  she  jnsthr 

vol.  i.  pp.  41,  49,  70,  vol.  ii.  pp.  adds,  *  c*est  une  preuve  sans  rf- 

26,  74,  83,  89.  pliqne  du  changement  de  l'esprit 

'■•  Q^trard,  France  IMtiraire,  fran9ais.'      Garrick    CorrespoU' 

vol.  iv.  p.  640.  dence,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ö66,  4to.  1832. 

IM  rp^e  ig^  auihors  he  read, 
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in  England,  and  was  so  profonndly  versed  in  onr 
language  that  he  "wrote  two  works  in  it ;  one  of  which, 
called  The  Chams  of  Sla/very,  was  afterwards  trans- 
lated  into  French.101  Mirabean  is  declared  by  a  high 
authority  to  have  owed  parfc  of  bis  power  to  a  careftil 
study  of  the  English  Constitution  ;i^*  he  translated  not 
only  Watson's  History  of  PhiUp  II.,  bnt  also  some  parte 
of  Milton  ;^^*  and  it  is  said  iJiat  when  he  was  in  tho 
I^ational  Assembly,  he  delivered,  as  bis  own,  passagea 
from  the  Speeches  of  Bnrke.^^*  Monnier  was  well 
acquainted  with  onr  language,  and  with  onr  political 
institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  ;i^*  and  in 
a  werk,  which  ezercised  considerable  inflnence,  he  pro- 
posed  for  bis  own  conntry  the  establishment  of  two 
Chambers,  to  form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  Eng- 
land snpplied  the  example.^*®  The  same  idea,  derived 
from  the  same  sonrce,  was  advocated  by  Le  Bmn,  who 
was  a  Mend  of  Monnier's,  and  who,  like  bim,  had  paid 
attention  to  the  literature  and  govemment  of  the  Eng»- 
Hsh  people.^®^  Brissot  knew  ifcnglisb ;  he  had  stndied 
in  London  the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and 
he  himself  mentions  that,  in  bis  treatise  on  criminal 
law,  he  was  mainly  gnided  by  the  course  of  English 


'•*  Lamartine,  Hist.des  Griron-  i.  p.  452.    He  also  intended  to 

dm,  vol.  iy.  p.  119;  M^m,  de  translate  Sindair's   History  of 

Brissot,  yol.  i.  pp.  336,  337,  vol.  the    Eevenue.      Correapond.    of 

ii.  p.  3.  8irJ,  Sinclair,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 

"**  'Une   des  Bup6riorit^s  se-  *•*  Priores  Life  of  BurJce,  p. 

condaires,  une    des  sup^rioriUs  546,  3rd  edit.  1839. 

d'^tudequi  appartenaient  k  Mira-  ^*^  *  H  ^tndiait  leur  langae,  la 

beau,  c'ötait  la  profonde  connais-  th6orie  et  plus  encore  la  pratlque 

sance,  la  vive  intelligence  de  la  de  lenrs  institutions.'  Biog.  Unw» 

Constitution  anglaise,  de  ses  res-  vol.  zzx.  p.  310. 

sorts  publics  et  de  ses  ressorts  ^  Contintiation  de  Siemondtf 

caeh^.'  ViUemain,  Lit.au  XVIII*  Hist  des  Frangais,  vol.  zzx.  p. 

Si^,  Yol.  iy.  p.  153.  434.       MonÜosier    {Monarchie 

"'  Particularly  the  democratic  Frangaiee,  vol.  ii.  p.  340)  say» 

passages,  'un  corps  de  doctrine  that  this  idea  was  borrowed  from 

de  tous  ses  Berits  röpublicains.'  England ;  but  he  does  not  men* 

I>mumty  8(mvemr8  SV/r  Mirabeau,  tion  who  suggested  it. 

P- lld.    As  to  his  translation  of  "'  Du  Meenü,  MSm.  aur  Le 

Watson,  see  Jlieon'e  Europe,  vol.  Srun,  pp.  10, 14, 29,  82, 180, 182, 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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legislation.i^^  Condorcet  also  proposed  as  a  model  otur 
System  of  criminal  jurispradence,*®*  which,  bad  as  it 
was,  certainly  snrpassed  that  possessed  hy  France. 
Madame  Boland,  wbose  position,  as  well  as  abilit^, 
made  her  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party, 
was  an  ardent  stadent  of  the  langaage  and  literatore  of 
the  Bnglish  people.^®®  She  too,  moved  hj  the  Tiniyersal 
cnriosi^,  came  to  onr  conntry ;  and,  as  if  to  show  tliat 
persons  of  every  shade  and  of  every  rank  were  actuated 
by  the  same  spirit,  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  likewise  visited 
England ;  nor  did  his  visit  fall  to  prodnce  its  nataraJ 
results.  'It  was,'  says  a  celebrated  writer,  '  in  the 
Society  of  London  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  liberty ; 
and  it  was  on  his  retnm  fr om  there  that  he  bronght  into 
France  a  loye  of  popnlar  agitation,  a  contempt  for  his 
own  rank,  and  a  famüiarity  withthose  beneath  hini.'20i 
This  langaage,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exa^ge- 
rated  to  any  one  who  has  careAilly  stadied  the  histoiy 
of  the  eighteenth  Century.  It  is  no  donbt  certain,  that 
the  French  Hevolntion  was  essentially  a  reaction  against 
that  protective  and  interfering  spirit  which  reached  its 
zeniÜi  nnder  Louis  XTV.,  but  which,  centuries  before 
his  reign,  had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  .over 
the  naüonal  prosperity.  While,  however,  this  mnst  be 
fully  conceded,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  impetus  to 
which  the  reaction  owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from 
England;  and  that  it  was  EngUsh  literature  which 
taught  the  lessons  of  political  liberty,  first  to  France, 
and  through  France  to  the  rest  of  Europe.*®*     On  this 

>**  Mhn,  de  Brissott    vol.    i.  la  vie  de  Londres.    II  en  rap- 

pp.  63,  64,  YoLii.pp.25,40, 188,  porta  en  France  les  habitudes 

206,  260,  313.  ainsolence  oontre  la  cour,  l'ap- 

IM  Dupont  de  Nemours  (MSm,  p^tit  des  a^tations  populaires, 

€ur  Twrgot,  p.  117)  says  of  crimi-  le  m^ris  pour  son  propre  rang» 

naljurispradence,  'M.  de  Oon-  la  &iniliant6  avec  la  foule,'  ^cg» 

dorcet  proposait  en  modüe  celle  Lamartine,  Hist.  des  Girondins, 

des  Anfflais.'  YoL  ii.  p.  102. 

*»  MSm.  de  Roland,  vol.  i.  pp.  *"  M.  Lerminier  (Phüos.  du 

27,  66,  89,  136,  voL  ii.  pp.  99,  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  19J  says  of  Eng- 

136,  263.  land,  *cette  üe  c^&bre  donne  k 

201  <Le  dnc   d' Orleans  pnisa  l^Enrope   Tenseignement    de   la 

ainsi  le  goüt  de  la  liberU  dans  liberte   p^litique ;    eile    en   fut 
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account,  and  not  at  all  from  mere  literary  curiosity,  I 
have  traced  with  some  mintiteness  tliat  nnion  between 
the  French  and  English  minds,  wHich,  tliongh  often 
noticed,  lias  never  been  examined  with  tbe  care  its  im- 
portance  deserves.  Tbe  circnmstances  wbicb  reinforced 
this  yast  moyement  will  be  related  towards  tbe  end  of 
the  volume ;  at  present  I  will  confine  myself  to  its  first 
great  conseqnence,  namelj,  tbe  establisbinent  of  a  com- 
plete  Bcbism  between  tbe  literary  men  of  France,  and 
the  classes  wbo  exclnsively  govemed  tbe  conntry. 

Those  eminent  Frenclunen  wbo  now  tumed  tbeir 
attention  to  England,  fonnd  in  its  literatnre,  in  tbe 
strncture  of  its  sociely,  and  in  its  govemment,  many 
pecnliarities  of  wbicb  tbeir  own  conntry  fnmisbed  no 
example.  Tbey  beard  political  and  religions  qnestions 
of  the  greatest  moment  debated  witb  a  boldness  nn- 
known  in  any  otber  part  of  Enrope.  Tbey  beard 
dissenters  and  cbnrcbmen,  wbigs  and  tories,  bandling 
the  most  dangerons  topics,  and  treating  Üiem  witb 
unlimited  fireedom.  Tbey  beard  public  dispntes 
respecting  matters  wbicb  no  one  in  France  dared  to 
discuss;  mysteriös  of  state  and  mysteries  of  creed 
unfolded  and  rudely  exposed  to  tbe  populär  gaze.  And, 
what  to  Frencbmen  of  tbat  age  must  bave  been  equally 
amazing,  tbey  not  only  found  a  public  press  possessing 
some  degree  of  freedom,  but  tbey  found  tbat  witbin  tbe 
very  waUs  of  parliament  tbe  administration  of  tbe  crown 
was  assailed  witb  complete  impunity,  tbe  cbaracter  of  its 
chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  stränge  to  say, 
even  tbe  management  of  its  revenues  effectually  con- 
trolled.203 

The  successors  of  tbe  age  of  Louis  XIV".,  seeing  tbese 

l'Äeole   au    dix-huitifeme    Bihcle  who  yisited  England,  says  {PhUo- 

pouptont  ce  que  TEurope  eut  de  sopkioal  WorJca^  vol.  iii.  p.  8), 

pensenrs.'      See    also    8outavie,  *  nothing  is  more  apt  to  snrprise 

Bkgne  de  Loras  XVU  voL  iii.  p.  a  foreigner  than    the    extreme 

\^\\Mkm,ä^MarmonUl,yKA.'vr,  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  this 

pp.  38,  39 ;  Stäudlinf  Gesch.  der  conntry,  of  conunnnicating  what- 

theolog.   Wissenschaften,  vol.  ii.  ever  we  please  to  the  public,  and 

p.  291.*  of  openly  censuring  every  mea- 

*"  Hnme,  who  was  acquainted  snre  entered  into  by  the  king  or 

with  several  eminent  Frenchmen  his  ministers.' 

q2 
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things,  and  seeing,  moreover,  tiiat  tbe  civilization  of  the- 
oonntry  increased  as  the  authoritj  of  the  upper  classe& 
and  of  ihe  crown  diminislied,  were  nnable  to  restrain 
iheir  wonder  at  so  noyel  and  exciting  a  spectacle.  '  Tlxa 
English  nation,'  says  Voltaire,  'is  the  onlj  one  on 
the  earth,  which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  sncceeded 
in,  lessening  their  power.^®*  How  I  love  the  boldness 
of  tbe  Englisb !  how  I  love  men  who  say  wbat  Üiey 
tbink  !*2®*  Tbe  Englisb,  says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to- 
baye  a  king,  provided  tiiey  are  not  obliged  to  obey 
lujQ  206  The  immediate  object  of  their  govemment, 
says  Montesquieu,  is  politicil  liberty  ;2®^  Öiey  posses» 
more  jfreedom  than  any  repnblic  ;^^^  and  their  System  i» 
in  fact  a  repnblic  disgxdsed  as  a  monarchy.^^^  Grosley, 
Struck  with  amazement,  exclauns,  *  Property  is  in  Eng- 
land a  tbing  sacred,  which  the  laws  protect  &oni.  all 
encroachment,  not  only  from  engineers,  inspectors,  and 
other  people  of  .that  stamp,  but  even  from  the  king 
bimself.^^^      Mably,  in  the  most  celebrated  of  all   bis- 


^*  *  La  nation  anglaise  est  la  conditions,  ponr  ainsi  dire,  de  ne 

Beule  de  la  teire  qui  soit  parve-  lui  point  ob^ir/  Le  Blanc,  Lettres 

nue  k  regier  le  pouvoir  des  rois  d^un  Frangois,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

en  leur  risistant.'    Lettre  VIII  **^  *I1  y  a  aussi  une  nation 

»wr  les  ÄnfflaiSf  in   (Euvres  de  dans  le  monde  qui  a  pour  objet 

Voltaire^  vol.  xzyi.  p.  37.  direct   de    sa    Constitution     la. 

^^  *Que  j'aime  la    hardiesse  libert^    politique.'      Esprit    des 

anglaise  I  que  j'aime  les  gens  qui  LoiSf  liyre  xi.  chap.  y.  in  (Ewvre& 

disent  ce  qu'ils  pensenti '  Letter  de  Montesquieu,    p.  264.     Con- 

from  Voltaire,  in  Correspond.  de  versely  De  StaSl  \Con8id.  sur  la 

Dudef and,  Yol,  ii,  p.  263.    For  Riv.  vol  iii.  p.  261),  *la  liberto- 

other  iastances  of  Ms  admiration  politique  est  le  moyen  supr^me.' 

of  England,  see  (Ehivres  de  VoU  *•*  *  L*  Angleterre  est  ä  präsent 

taire,  vol.  il.  pp.  10Ö-109 ;  voK  le  plus  libre  pays  qui  soit   au 

li,  pp.  137,  390 ;  vol.  liv.  pp.  298,  monde,  je  n'en  excepte  aucune  re- 

392  ;  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  162,  163,  195,  publique.*  "Notes  svr  V 4-ngleterre^ 


pp.  43,  73,  129,  140,  474,  476;  monarchie.*  Esprit  des  Lots,  livre 

vol.  Ixii.  pp.  343,  379,  392 ;  vol.  v.  chap.  xix.  in  (Euvres  de  ISfon- 

Ixiii.  pp.  128,  146, 190, 196, 226,  tesmdeu,  page  226;  also  quoted 

237,415;  vol.  bdv.  pp.  36,  96,  in  iancrqßs  American  Revolution, 

269 ;  vol.  Ixvi.  pp.  93,  169 ;  voll  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

Ixvii.  pp.  353,  484.  '*•  GrosUtfs  Towr  to  London, 

•••  «Ils  veulent  un  roi,  aus  voL  i*  pp.  16, 17. 
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works,  sajs,  ^  The  Hanoverians  are  only  able  to  reign  in 
EngLuid  becanse  the  people  are  free,  and  believe  thej 
have  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings 
-vf ere  to  claim  the  same  powers  as  the  Stuarts,  if  thej 
were  to  believe  that  the  crown  belonged  to  ihem  by 
divine  right,  thej  wonld  be  condemning  themselyes  and 
confessing  ihat  thej  were  occnpjing  a  place  which  is 
not  their  own/^n  In  England,  sajs  Helv^tins,  the 
people  are  respected ;  eyerj  Citizen  can  take  some  part 
in  the  management  of  affairs ;  and  anthors  are  allowed 
to  enlighten  the  pnbHc  respecting  its  own  interests.»^ 
And  BrisBot,  who  had  made  these  matters»  his  especial 
stnd j,  cries  ont,  '  Admirable  constitation !  which  can 
4mlj  be  disparaged  either  bj  men  who  know  it  not,  or 
eise  by  those  whose  tongnes  are  bridled  by  slavery.'*** 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
Prenchmen  of  that  time ;  and  it  wonld  be  easy  to  fill  a 
Tohune  with  similar  extracts.  Bnt,  wbat  I  now  rather 
wish  to  do,  is,  to  point  ont  the  first  great  conseqnence 
of  this  new  and  sndden  admiration  for  a  conntry  which, 
in  the  preceding  age,  had  been  held  in  profonnd  con- 
tempt.  The  eyents  which  followed  are,  indeed,  of 
an  importance  impossible  to  exaggerate ;  since  ^ej 
bronght  abont  that  ruptorebetween  the  intellectoal  and 
goyeming  classes,  of  which  the  reyolution  itself  wa& 
hat  a  temporary  episode. 

The  great  Erenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  centnry 
being  stinmlated  by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love 
of  progress,  natnrally  came  into  collision  with  the 
goyeming  classes,  among  whom  the  old  stationary  spirit 
stOl  prcTailed.  This  opx)ositLon  was  a  wholesome  re- 
action  agamst  that  disgracefol  servihty  for  which,  in 
tue  reign  of  Lonis  JLLV.,  literary  men  had  been  remark- 
able ;  and  if  the  contest  which  ensoed  had  been  con- 


'"  Mabliff  Observ,  mr  rEist.  ment  des  aflbires  gön^rales,  ob. 

de  France,  yoL  ii.  p.  185.  tont  homme  d'espritpeut^lairer 

'^^  Selvkius  de  tEaprü.  yoL  i.  le  public  büi  ses  veritables  in- 

PP.  102,  199:    *xm  pays  oü  le  tirfets.' 

P^ple  est  respectÄ   comme  en        ^"  Mim,  de  Brüsot,  toI.    ii. 

A^Dgleterre ;   .   .   .   nn  pays  oh  p.  25. 
ehaque  citoyen  a  part  au  manie- 
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ducted  with  anything'  approaching  to  moderation,  tho 
nltimate  result  wonld  havebeen  higblj-beneficial ;  since 
it  woTild  baye  secnred  tbat  divergence  between  tbe 
specxdatiye  and  practical  classes  wbicb,  as  we  bave 
already  seen,  is  essential  to  mamtain  tbe  balance  of 
civilization,  and  to  preyent  eitber  side  from  acqniring 
a  dangerons  predominance.  But,  xmfortnnatelj,  tbe 
nobles  and  clergj  bad  been  so  long  accnstomed  to 
power,  tbat  tbey  conld  not  brook  tbe  sligbtest  contra- 
diction  from  tbose  great  writers,  wbom  tbey  ignorantly 
despised  as  tbeir  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  äat  wben 
tbe  most  illnstrions  Erencbmen  of  tbe  eigbteentb  cen- 
tiiiy  attempted  to  inftise  into  tbe  literatnre  of  tbeir 
conntry  a  spirit  of  inqniry  similar  to  tbat  wbicb  existed 
in  England,  tbe  mlmg  classes  became  roused  into  a 
batred  and  jealousy  wbicb  broke  all  bonnds,  and  gave 
rise  to  tbat  cmsade  against  knowledge  wbicb  forms  tbe 
second  principal  precnrsor  of  tbe  Frencb  Revolution. 

Tbe  extent  of  tbat  cruel  persecntion  to  wbicb  litera- 
tnre was  now  exposed,  can  onlybe  fhlly  appreciated  by 
tbose  wbo  bave  minntely  stadied  tbe  blstory  of  France 
in  tbe  eigbteentb  Century.  For  it  was  not  a  stray  case 
of  oppression,  wbicb  occurred  bere  and  tbere ;  bnt  it 
was  a  prolonged  and  systematic  attempt  to  stifle  all  in- 
qniry, and  pnnisb  aJl  inqnirers.  K  a  list  were  drawn 
np  of  aJl  tbe  literary  men  wbo  wrote  dnring  tbe  seventy 
years  sncceeding  tbe  deatb  of  Lonis  XIV.,  it  wonld  be 
fonnd,  tbat  at  least  nine  out  of  every  ten  bad  sufiered 
from  tbe  govemment  some  grievous  injuiy ;  and  tbat  a. 
majority  of  tbem  bad  been  actually  tbrown  into  prison. 
Indeed,  in  saying  tbus  mucb,  I  am  nnderstating  tbe 
real  facts  of  tbe  case ;  for  I  qnestion  if  one  literaiy  man 
out  of  fifty  escaped  witb  entire  impuuity.  Certainly, 
my  own  knowledge  of  tbose  times,  tbougb  carefdlly 
collected,  is  not  so  complete  as  I  could  bave  wisbed ; 
but,  among  tbose  autbors  wbo  were  punisbed,  I  find  tbe 
name  of  nearly  every  Frencbman  wbose  writings  bave 
snrvived  tbe  age  in  wbicb  tbey  were  produced.  Ammig 
thöse  wbo  sufiered  eitber  confiscation,  or  imprisonment, 
or  exile,  or  fines,  or  tbe  suppression  of  tbeir  works,  or 
tbe  ignominy  of  being  forced  to  recant  wbat  tbey  bad 
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writteii,  I  find,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  writeUB,  the 
naznes  of  Beamnarchais,  Bermjer,  Bougeant,  Bnjßbn, 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Fröret,  Helv^tiiis,  La 
Harpe,  Lingaet,  Mablj,  Marmontel,  Montesqnien, 
Mercier,  Morellet,  Bajnal,  Bonsseau,  Snard,  Thomas, 
and  Voltaire. 

The  mere  recftal  of  this  list  is  pregnantwithinstrac- 
üon«  To  smppose  that  all  these  eminent  men  deserved 
the  treatmqnt  thej  reoeived,  wonld,  eyen  in  the  absence 
of  direct  eyidence,  be  a  manifest  absurditj;  since  it 
woidd  involve  the  supposition,  that  a  schism  having 
taken  place  between  two  classes,  the  weaker  class  waa 
altogetiier  wrong,  and  the  strenger  altogether  right. 
JFortunately,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  anj  merely  specnlative  argomentrespecting  the  pro- 
bable merits  of  the  two  parties.  The  accosations  brought 
against  these  great  men  are  before  the  world ;  the  penal- 
ties  inflicted  are  equallj  well  known ;  and,  by  putting  these 
together,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  State  of  society, 
in  which  such  things  conld  be  openly  practised. 

Voltaire,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Lonis  XIV.,  was  falsely  charged  with  having  composed 
a  libel  on  that  prince ;  and,  for  this  imaginary  offence, 
he,  withont  the  pretence  of  a  trial,  and  withont  even 
the  shadow  of  a  proof,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille, 
where  he  was  confined  more  than  twelye  months.'^^ 
Shortly  afber  he  was  released,  there  was  put  upon  him 
a  still  more  grievous  insult ;  the  occurrence,  and,  above 
all,  the  impunity  of  which,  supply  striking  evidence  as 
to  the  State  of  society  in  which  such  things  were  per- 
mitted.  Voltaire,  at  the  table  of  the  Duke  de  Sully^ 
was  deliberately  insulted  by  the  Chevalier  de  Bohaa 
Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent  and  dissolute  nobles  who 
then  abounded  in  Paris.  The  duke,  though  the  outrage 
was  committed  in  his  own  house,  in  his  own  presence, 
and  upon  his  own  guest,  would  not  interfere ;  but  seemed 
to  consider  that  a  poor  poet  was  honoured  by  being  in 
any  way  noticed  by  a  man  of  rank.     But,  as  Voltaire,  in 

*"  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,    et  Wagnüre,  Mim.  8wr  Voliaire, 
pp.  118,  119  ;  JXivemet,  Vie  de    toI.  i.  p.  22. 
Voltaire,  pp.  30,  32;  Longchamp 
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the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  fall  one  of  ihose  stfinging 
retorts  wHcli  were  the  terror  of  his  enemies,  the  Che- 
valier determined  to  visit  him  with  forther  pnnishmeiit. 
The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of  the  maiiy 
and  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  cansed 
Voltaire  to  be  seizod  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his 
presence  ignominionslj  beaten,  he  himself  regulating  the 
number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastisement  was  to  con- 
eist.  Voltaire,  smarting  nnder  the  insnlt,  demanded  that 
satisfaction  which  it  was  castomary  to  give.  This, 
howeyer,  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  noble  assailer, 
who  not  onlj  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but 
actaaUy  obtalned  an  Order,  by  which  he  was  confined  in. 
the  Bastille  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  tinxe 
was  direoted  to  qnit  the  country.^** 

Thns  it  was  that  Voltaire,  having  first  been  impri- 
6oned  for  a  libel  which  heneverwrote,  and  having  then 
been  pubHcly  beaten  because  he  retorted  an  insnlt 
wantonly  put  npon  him,  was  now  sentenced  to  another 
imprisonment,  throngh  the  inflnence  of  the  very  man 
by  whom  he  had  been  attacked.  The  exile  which  foÜowed 
the  imprisonment  seems  to  haye  been  soon  remitted; 
as,  shortly  affcer  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again  in 
France,  preparing  for  publication  his  first  historical 
work,  a  life  of  Charles  XII.  In  this,  there  are  none  of 
those  attacks  on  Christianity  which  gave  ofience  in  biB 
subseqnent  writings  ;  nor  does  it  contain  the  least  re- 
fiection  npon  the  arbitrary  govemment  nnder  which  he 
had  snffered.  The  French  authorities  at  first  granted 
that  permission,  without  which  no  book  could  then  be 
published-;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  actoally  printed, 
the  license  was  withdrawn,  and  the  history  forbidden  to 

2"  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  feeling  of  a  French  duke  in  the 

pp.    46.48;  Condorcet,    Vie    de  eighteenth  centxuy.      He  says, 

Vcltairey  pp.  125,  126.  Compare  tb^t,  directly  after  Bohan  Imd 

ToL  Ivi.  p.  162;  Lepan^  Vie  de  inflicted    this    public   chastise- 

Voltaire,  1837,  pp.  70,  71 ;  and  ment,     *  Voltaire    rentre    dans 

Biog,    ITniv,  vol.  zHx.  p.  468.  l'hdtel,  demande  au  duc  de  Sully 

Duvemet,    who,    writing    from  de  regardercet  outrage  faitä  Tun 

materials  suppUed  by  Voltaire,  de  ses  conyives,  comme  üAt  k  lui- 

had  the  best  means  of  ioforma-  mSme :  il  le  sollicite  de  se  joindre 

tion,  giyes  a  specimen  of  the  fine  a  lui  pour  en  poursuivre  la  yen 
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be  circiilated.2^*  The  next  attempt  of  Voltaire  was  one 
of  mucb  greater  value :  it  was  th^refore  repulsed  still 
more  shai^ly.  Dnring  bis  residence  in  England, 
bis  inquisitive  mind  bad  been  deeplj  interested 
by  a  State  of  tbings  so  different  from  anj  be  bad 
bitberto  seen;  and  be  now  publisbed  an  acconnt  of 
tbat  remarkable  people,  £rom  wbose  literatnre  be  bad 
leamed  manj  impoitant  tratbs.  His  work,  wbicb  be 
called  Philosophie  Leiters,  was  received  witb  general  ap- 
planse ;  bnt,  nnfortnnately  for  bimself,  be  adopted  in  it 
tbe  argnments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  Tbe 
mlers  of  France,  tbongb  not  likelj  to  know  mucb  abont 
innate  ideas,  bad  a  sospicion  tbat  tbe  doctrine  of  Locke 
was  in  some  way  dangerons ;  and,  as  tbey  were  told 
tbat  it  wasanovelty,  tbej  feit  tbemselves  bonnd  to  pre- 
vent  its  promnlgation.  Tbeir  remedj  was  very  simple. 
Tbey  ordered  tbat  Voltaire  sbonld  be  again  arrested 
and  tbat  bis  work  sbonld  be  bnmed  bj  tbe  common 
hanfirman.**^ 

Tbese  repeated  injnries  migbt  well  bave  moyed  a  more 
patient  spirit  tban  tbat  of  Voltaire.^^®  Certainlj,  tbose 
wbo  reproacb  tbis  illustrions  man,  as  if  be  were  tbe  in*- 
stigator  of  nnprovoked  attacks  npon  tbe  existing  state 
of  tbings,  mnst  know  very  Httle  of  tbe  age  in  wbicb  it 
was  bis  misfortane  to  live.  Even  on  wbat  bas  been 
always  considered  tbe  neutral  ground  of  pbysical  science, 
there  was  displayed  tbe  same  despotic  and  persecuting 
«pirii  Voltaire,  among  otber  scbemes  for  benefiting 
France,  wisbed  to  make  known  to  bis  countrymen  tbe 

^eaiice,  et  de  Tenir  chez  un  com-        '"  The  indignation  of  Voltaire 

missaireencertifier  lad^position.  appears  in  many  of  his  letters ; 

Leducde  8uUy  ae refuse  ä  tont*  and  he  often  annonnced  to  his 

^'* '  L'Histoire  de  Charles  Xu,  friends  his  intention  of  quitting 

dont  on  avait  arr^ti  nne  premi^e  for  ever  a  oonntry  where  be  was 

edition  apr^  Tavoir  autoris^.'  liable  to  such  treatment.     See 

Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xlix.  p.  470.  CEuvrea  de.  Voltaire^  voL  liv.  pp. 

Comp.  NfohoU^s  Lit  Jnec,  voL  L  68,  33ö,  336,  toI.  Iv.  p.  229,  vol. 

p.  388.  lyi.  pp.  162,  163,  358,  447,  464, 

^"  Duvemei,   Vis  de  VoUaire,  466,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  144,  146,  166, 

pp.  63-66 ;    Condorcet,    Vie  de  166,   vol.  Iviii.  pp.  36,  222,  223, 

VoUairey  pp.  138-140 ;  Lepan,  Vie  616,  617, 619, 620, 626,  626,  668, 

dt  VoUaire,  pp.  93,  381.  vol.  lix.  pp.  107,  116,  188,  208. 
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wonderful  discoveries  of  Newton,  of  whicli  they  wer© 
completely  ignoraat.  With  this  viow,  he  drew  up  an 
acconnt  of  the  labonrs  of  tiiat  extraordinaiy  thinker ; 
but  here  again  the  anthorities  interposed,  and  forbade 
the  work  to  be  printed.^^®  Indeed,  the  rolers  of  France, 
as  if  sensible  that  their  onlj  secnritj  was  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  obstinately  set  their  face  against  every 
description  of  knowledge.  Several  eminent  anthors  laad 
nndertaken  to  execute,  on  a  magnificent  Scale,  an  Encj- 
clopsedia,  which  shonld  contain  a  snnimaiy  of  all  the 
branches  of  science  and  of  art.  This,  nndonbtedlj  the 
most  splendid  enterprise  eyer  started  bj  a  body  of  Hte- 
rary  men,  was  at  firat  disconraged  by  the  govemment, 
and  afterwards  entirely  prohibited.*'®  On  other  occa- 
sions,  the  same  tendency  was  shown  in  matters  so  tri- 
fling  that  nothing  but  the  grayity  of  their  nlümate 
resnlts  prevents  them  from  being  ridicnlons.  In  1770, 
Lnbert  translated  Clarke's  Leiters  on  Spam :  one  of  the 
best  works  then  existrog  on  that  conntry.  This  book, 
howeyer,  was  snppressed  as  soon  as  it  appeared; 
and  the  only  reason  assigned  for  such  a  stretch  of  power 
is,  that  it  contained  some  remarks  respecting  the  passion 
of  Charles  HI.  for  hnnting,  which  were  considered  dis- 
respectfhl  to  the  Erench  crown,  because  Lonis  XV.  was 
himself  a  great  hnnter.^^^  Seyeral  years  before  this, 
La  Blette^ie,  who  was  &yonrably  known  in  France  by 
his  works,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acade- 
my ,     But  he,  it  seems,  was  a  Jansenist,  and  had,  more- 

si*  (Euvres  de  Voltavr$y  vol.  i.  pendant  quelqtie  temps  par  des 

pp.  147,  816,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  211,  ordres  supärieurs  dn  gouveme- 

215,  219,  247,  295;  VUUmain,  ment    ....    II  y  a  tont 

TM,  au  XVn^  SüdetVoL  i.  p.  lien  de   croire  qne  lea   minis- 

14;  Brougham*8  Mm  ofLetierSf  trte  de  France  cmreiit,  ou  ffei- 

vol.  i.  pp.  53,  60.  gnirent  de  croire,  que  le  passage 

**  wrimm,  Correspond.  toI.  i.  en  question  pouvoit  donner  lieu 

pp.  90-95,  vol.  ii.  p.  399  ;  Bioff,  k  des  applications   sur  le  goüt 

Uhiv,y6Ljd.'p.Zlß;Brotiffham*8  e&ini  ae    Louis' XV  pour  la 

Men  of  Letters,  vol.  ü.  p.  439.  chasse,  et  insplr&rent  ais^ment 

**•  Boucher  de  la  Bicharderie,  cette   pr^yention   k   nn   prince 

BibUothique  des  Voyagea,  vol.  iii.  tr^-sensible,  comme  on  sait,  ans 

S),  890-393,  Paris,   1808:  'La  censnres  les  plns  indirectes  de 8a 

stribntion  en  Prance  de  la  tra-  passion  pour  ce  genre  d'amuse- 

dnction  de  ce  yoyage  fut  arr^t^  ment.*    See  also  the  account  ot 
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over,  yentnred  to  assert  ihat  the  Emperor  Julian,  not- 
with Standing  his  apostacy,  was  not  entirelj  devoid  of 
good  qnalities.  Such  offences  could  not  be  overlooked 
in  so  pure  an  age ;  and  the  Idng  öbliged  the  Academy  to 
exclude  La  Bletterie  from  their  society.^^  That  the 
punisktnent  eztended  no  ftirther,  was  an  instance  of 
remarkable  leniencj ;  for  Er6ret^  an  eminent  critic  and 
scholar,^^^  was  confined  in  the  Bastüle,  because  he  stated 
in  one  of  his  memoirs,  that  the  earliest  Frankish  (^ef& 
Lad  received  their  titles  fix)m  the  Bomans.^'^  The  same 
penalty  was  inflicted  four  different  times  upon  Lenglet 
du  Eresnoj.^^^  In  the  case  of  this  amiable  and  accom- 
plished  man,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardlj  the  shadow 
of  a  pretext  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated ; 
though,  on  one  occasion,  the  alleged  ofience  was,  that 
he  had  published  a  Supplement  to  the  Historj  of  De 
Thou.22«  ^  , 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  the  biographies  and  cor- 

Imbert^  the  translator,  in  Biog.  nation  k  part,  et  que  leurs  pre- 

Univ.  Tol.  zzi.  p.  200.  miers     cnefs    avaient   re9U   de 

"*  QfWMnt  Correapond.  toL  vi.  Tempire    romain    le    titre    de 

pp.  161,  162;  the  crime  being,  patrices*       VüUmain,    IM,    au 

'  qu'xLn  jans^niste  avait  08^  im-  XVUP  Bikde,  vol.  ii.  p.  30 :  see 

primer  que  Julien,  apostat  ex^  also  Nicholi^s  IM.  Aneo.  yoL  ii. 

ciable    aus    yeuz    d'un     hon  p.  610. 

chr^tien,  n'^tait  pourtant  pas  un        '^  He  was  imprisoned  in  the 

honmie    sans    quelques    bonnes  Bastille,  for  the  first  time,  in 

qnftlitgs  4  en  juger  mondaine-  1725;    then  in  1743,  in  1760, 

ment.'  and  finallj  in  1761.    Biographie 

«»  M.  Bunsen  (Egfifpt,  vol.  i.  ühiwrseüe,  vol.  aadv.  p.  86. 
p.  U)  refers  to  FrÄet^s  «acute        «•  In  1743,  Voltaire  writoes: 

tieatise  on  the  Babjlonian  year ;'  *  On  vient  de  mettre  k  la  Bastille 

and  Turgot,  in  his  Etymologü,  Tabbö  Lenglet,  pour  avoir  publik 

Bsys  {(Ehivres  de  Turaot,  voL  üi.  des  mimoires  a6j4  tr^-connus, 

p.  83),  *  riUustre  Er&et^  un  des  qui    servent  de    suppUment    a 

savans  qui  ont  su  le  mieuz  appli-  lliistoire  de  notre    äUbre  De 

qner laphilosephie k  T Edition.'  Thou.    L'infatigable  et  malheu- 

^  This  was  at  the  very  outset  reuz  Lenglet  rendait  un  signal^ 

of  his  career : '  En  1716,  l'homme  Service  auz  bons  citoyens,  et  aux 

qui  devait  illxistrer  r^mdition  amateurs    des   recherches    his- 

fran9ai8e  au  zviii*  si^e,  Fröret,  toriques.    II  m^ritait  des  r^com- 

itait  mis  k  la  Bastille  pour  avoir  penses ;  on  Temprisonne  cruelle- 

avancS,  dans  un   m^oire  sur  ment4r%edesoixante-huitans.* 

Torigine  des  Francis,  que  las  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  i.  pp. 

Francs    ne  formaient  pas  une  400,  401,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  207»  208.. 
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respondence  of  Üiat  time,  to  find  instances  crowding 
npon  US  from  all  quarters.  Bousseau  was  threatened 
with  imprisomnent,  was  driven  from  France,  and  his 
works  were  publicly  bumed.^*^  Tlie  celebrated  tres;- 
tise  of  Helvetins  on  tbe  mind  was  snppressed  by  an 
Order  from  the  royal  conncil:  it  was  bumed  by  tbe 
'Common  hangman,  and  the  anthor  was  compelled  to 
write  two  letters,  retracting  bis  opinions.^^s  gome  of 
the  geological  views  of  Buffon  having  ofiended  the  clergy, 
that  illnstrions  natnralist  was  obliged  to  publish  a  for- 
mal recaptation  of  doctrines  which  are  now  known  to 
be  perfectly  accurate.^**  The  leamed  Observations  on 
the  History  of  France,  by  Mably,  were  snppressed  as 
soon  as  they  appeared  ;*^  for  what  reason  it  wonld  be 
hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot,  certainly  no  friend  either 
to  anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thonght  it  worth  while 
to  repnblish  them,  and  thns  stamp  them  with  the  author- 
ity  of  his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies, 
by  Raynal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  anthor 
•ordered  to  be  arrested.23i  Lanjninais,  in  his  well-known 
work  on  Joseph  ü.,  adyocated  not  oidy  religions  tolersr- 
tion,bnt  even  the  aboUtionof  slavery ;  his  book,  therefore, 
was  declared  to  be  *  seditious ; '  it  was  prononnced  *  de- 
stnictive  of  all  Subordination,'  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
bumed.232  The  Analysis  of  Bayle,  by  Marsy,  was 
isupprepsed,  and  the  author  was  imprisoned.^^  The 
History  of  the  Jesuits,  by  Linguet,  was  delivered  to  the 

^  Musset    Pathay,     Vie   de  253 ;  MSm»  de  Lafa^efte,  vciL  ii. 

EousseaUtYoh  i.  pp.  68,  99,  296,  p.  34  note;  Lettresde  Dudejfand 

377,  vol.  ii.  pp.  111,  385,  390;  a  Walpole,  voL  ii.  p.  865.    On 

Mercier  sur  Rousseau,  yol.  i.  p.  Baynal's  flight,  compare  a  letter 

14,  Yol.  ii.  pp.  179,  314.  from  Marseilles,  -writteiiinl786, 

*^  Grimm,  Corresp.  voL  ii.  p.  and.printed  in  Mem.  and  Cor- 

349;    WalpoUs   Letters,    1840,  respond,  of  Sir  J,  E.  Smith,  voL 

vol.  iii.  p.  418.  i.  p.  194. 

^^  Lt/dTsPrinoiples  of  Geoloffff,        *•*  See  the  proceedin;gs  of  tha 

;pp.  39,  40 ;  Mhn.  of  MaUet  du  avocat-g^n^ral,  in  Peiffnot,  Livree 

Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  125  condamnis,  vol.  i.  pp.  230,  231 ; 

^*  Soulavie,  R^ne  de  Lotds  and  in  Sotdavie,  RSgne  de  Louis 

-TFJ,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ;    Wiaiam^s  JTF/,  voL  iii.  pp.  93-97. 
Letters  from  France,  vol.  ii.  p.        *'•  Qjdrard,  France  LU,  voL  v. 

"86,  3rd  edit.  1796.  p.  666. 

2*»  Mhn,  de  Skgwr,  vol.  5.  p. 
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flames;  eight  years  later  bis  Journal  was  suppressed;. 
and,  ihree  jears  afber  that,  as  he  still  persisted  in  wri- 
ting,  bis  Political  Annals  were  suppressed,  and  he  him- 
self  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.^^^  Delisle  de  Sales 
was  sentenced  to  perpetoal  exile,  and  confiscation  of  all 
bis  property,  on  acconnt  of  his  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Natitre.23*  The  treatise  hj  Mey,  on  Erench  I^w, 
was  snppressed  ;236  thatby  Boncerf^  on  Feudal  Law,  was 
Iramed.^^  The  Memoirs  of  Beaumarchais  were  like- 
wise  bumed  '^^^  the  Eloge  on  F^nelon  by  LaHarpe  was 
merely  suppressed.^**  Duyemet  having  written  a  His- 
tory  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  still  unpublished,  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  while  the  manuscript 
was  yet  in  his  own  possession.^*®  The  celebrated  work 
of  De  Lohne  on  the  English  Constitution  was  suppressed 
by  edict  directly  it  appeared.***  The  fate  of  being  sup- 
pressed, or  prohibited,  also  awaited  the  Letters  of  Gbr- 
yaise,  in  1/24;^*  the  Dissertations  of  Courayer,  in 
1727  ;2«  the  Letters  of  Montgon,  in  1732  ;«**  the  His- 
tory  of  Tamerlane,  by  Margat,  also  in  1732  ;2^*  the  Essay 
on  Taste,  by  Cartaud,  in  1736  ;'*^  the  Life  of  Domat, 
byPrevost  de  la  Jannes,  in  1742  ;2*7  the  History  of 


^  Peignotf  Livrea  candamnU,  par  la  main  dn  bomrean.'    Fei-- 

voL  i.  pp.  241,  242.  gnot,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

»*  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  zdr.  p.        *■•  Biog»  univ,  vol.  xxiii.   p. 

561 ;  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  voL  187. 

lax.  pp.  374,  376 ;  Lettree  in-        240  j)uvemet,  SRst.  de  la  8or^ 

edites  de  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  628 ;  bonne,  vol.  i.  p.  vi. 
Dwoemet,   Vie  de   Voltaire,  pp.        ^*  'Supprim^e  par  arröt  du 

202,  203.  According  to  Bome  of  conseil*  in  1771,  which  was  th» 

theee  äuthorities,  parliament  af-  year  of  its  publication.    Com- 

terwaidfl  levoked  this  sentence ;  pare  CaeeagnaSe  "Rkfoolutwm,  voU 

bnt  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  1.  p.  33 ;  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  zxiv.. 

sentence  was  passed,    and  De  p.  634. 

Sales  imprisoned,   if  not  ban-        **»  Qu^ard,  France  IM.  vol.. 

ished.  iii.  p.  337. 

"•  Peignot,  Lkfree  eondamnS»,        **•  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  x.  p.  97. 
voL  i.  vp.  314,  816.  »**  Pngnot,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 

«  äsuvree  de   Voltaire,  vol.        "»  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  289. 
Ixix  p.  204 ;  Lettres  de  IXtdef'        "•  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  vii.  p.  2i7.. 
fand  a  JValpole,  voL  iii.  p.  260.  "»  Lettres  ePAguesseau,  voL  ii^ 

**•  *  Qnatre  m^moires pp.  320,  321. 

tondanm^s  4  6tre  lac^r^B  et  brül^s 
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Louis  XI.,  by  Daclos,  in  1745  ;^**  the"  Letters  of  Barge- 
ton,  in  1750  ;^^^  the  Memoirs  on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  in 
the  same  year  ;^^  the  BGstory  of  Clement  XI.,  by  Re- 
bonlet,  in  1752  :***  the  School  of  Man,  by  G^nard,  also 
in  1752  ;«w  the  Therapeutics  of  Garion,  in  1756  ;2*3  the 
oelebrated  thesis  of  Lonis,  on  Generation,  in  1754;^^  the 
Treatise  on  Presidial  Jurisdiction,  by  Jonsse,  in  1755 ;  **• 
the  Bride  of  Fontanelle,  in  1768 ;  ^  the  Thonghts  of 
^amin,  in  1769  ;'*^  the  History  of  Siam,  by  Tnrpin,  and 
the  Eloge  of  Marens  Anrelins,  by  Thomas,  both  in 
1 770  ;2*®  the  works  on  Finance  by  Darigrand  in  1 764 ;  and 
by  Le  Trosne,  in  1779 ;  ^^  the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics, 
by  Gnibert,  in  1772 ;  the  Letters  of  Boncqnet,  in  the  same 
year  :^^  and  the  Memoirs  of  Terrai,  by  Coqnereau,  in 
1776.^^^  Such  wanton  destmction  of  property  was, 
however,  mercy  itself,  compared  to  the  treatment  ex- 
perienced  by  other  literary  men  in  France.  Desforges, 
for  example,  having  written  against  the  arrest  of  the 
Pretender  to  the  English  throne,  was,  solely  on  that  ac- 
connt,  bnried  in  a  dnngeon  ei^ht  feet  sqnare,  and  con- 
-fined  there  for  three  years.^**  This  happened  in  1 749 ;  and 
in  1770,  Andra,  professor  at  the  College  of  Tonlonse,  and 
a  man  of  some  repntation,  pnblished  the  first  volnme 
of  bis  Abridgment  of  General  History.  Beyond  this, 
ihe  work  never  proceeded ;  it  was  at  once  condemned 
by  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  anthor  was 
deprived  of  his  ofl&ce.     Andra,  held  np  to  pnblic  oppro- 


**■  CassagnaCyCauseadelaRhf.        **■  Jhid.  voL  xlv.  p.  462,  voL 

Tol.  i.  p.  32.  xlvii.  p.  98. 

«*•  Bioa,  Univ.  toI.  iii.  p.  376.        »•  Feignot,  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91, 

"•  Quirard,  voL  iii.  p.  489.  yoL  ii.  p.  164. 

«»  Ibid.  voL  vii.  pp.  483,  484.        ««  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  voL  ii. 

2«  Und.  vol.  iii.  p.  302.  p.  57. 

2"  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  261.  «»  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

2*^  On  the  importance  of  this        ^^  *  H  resta  trois  ans  dans  la 

remarkable  thesis,   and  on  ita  cage;  c'estuncaveaucreus^dans 

Prohibition,   see    Saint-Hüairef  le  loc,  de  hxiit  pieds  en  cair^,  oü 

AnoTnalies,  de  V  Organisaüon,  vol.  le  prisonnier  ne  re9oit  le  jonr  qne 

i.  p.  355.  par  les  crevasses  des   marches 

**•  OtiSrard,  voL  iv.  p.  266.  de  T^lise.'    Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xi. 

"•  jBio^.  üntü.  vol.  XV.  p.  203.  p.  171. 

»»  Ibid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  391. 
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brinm,  ilie  wliole  of  bis  labours  rendered  useless,  and 
tlie  prospects  of  bis  life  suddenly  bligbted,  was  imable 
to  snrvive  tbe  sbock.  He  was  stmck  witb  apoplexj, 
and  witbin  twenty-fonr  bours  was  lying  a  corpse  in  las 
own  bonse.**' 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  tbat  I  bave  collected  suf- 
ficient  evidence  to  snbstantiate  my  assertion  respecting 
the  persecntions  directed  against  eveiy  description  of 
literatnre ;  but  tbe  carelessness  witb  wbicb  tbe  antece- 
dents  of  tbe  Erencb  Bevolntion  bave  been  studied,  bas 
giyen  rise  to  sucb  erroneons  opinions  on  tbis  snbject, 
tbat  I  am  anxions  to  add  a  few  more  instaüces,  so  as  to 
put  beyond  tbe  possibility  of  donbt  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
proYOcations  babitnaUy  recei^ed  bj  tbe  most  eminent 
Frencbmen  of  tbe  eigbteentb  centniy . 

Amongtbe  many  celebrated  antbors  wbo,  tbongb,  in- 
ferior to  V  oltaire,  Montesqxden,  Bnffon,  and  Bonssean, 
were  second  only  to  tbem,  tbree  of  tbe  most  remarkable 
were  Diderot,  Marmontel,  and  Morellet.  Tbe  first  two 
are  known  to  every  reader ;  wbile  Morellet,  tbougb  com- 
paratively  forgotten,  bad  in  bis  own  tune  considerable 
inflnence,  and  bad,  moreoyer,  tbe  distiognisbed  merit  of 
being  tbe  first  wbo  popnlarized  in  France  tbose  greät 
trntbs  wbicb  bad  been  recently  discovered  in  political 
economy  by  Adam  Smitb,  and  in  jnrispradence  by 
Beccaria. 

A  certain  M.  Cory  wrote  a  satire  upon  tbe  Dnke 
d'Amnont,  wbicb  be  sbowed  to  bis  Mend  Marmontel, 
wbo,  stmck  by  its  power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of 
bis  acqnaintance.  Tbe  dnke,  bearing  of  tbis,  was  fnll  of 
indignation,  and  insisted  npon  tbe  name  of  tbe  antbor 
beiQg  given  np.  Tbis,  of  conrse,  was  impossible  witb- 
ont  a  gross  breacb  of  confidence ;  bnt  Marmontel,  to  do 
everytiiing  in  bis  power,  wrote  to  tbe  dnke,  stating, 
wbat  was  really  tbe  &«ct,  tbat  tbe  lines  in  qnestion  bad 
not  been  printed,  tbat  tbere  was  no  intention  of  Tnaking 
tbem  public,  and  tbat  tbey  bad  only  been  commnnicated 
to  a  few  of  bis  own  particnlar  Mends.  It  migbt  bave 
been  snpposed  tbat  tbis  wonld  bave  satisfied  eyen  a 


*••  Peignotf  lAvres  condamniSf  vol.  i.  pp.  14, 15. 
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Frencli  noble ;  but  Marmontel,  still  doubting  the  resnit» 
sought  an  audience  of  tbe  minister,  in  tbe  hope  of  pro- 
curing  the  protection  of  tbe  crown.  All,  however,  was  in 
vain.  It  mll  bardly  be  believed,  that  Marmontel,  wbo 
was  then  at  the  height  of  bis  reputation,  was  seized  in 
the  middle  of  Paris,  and  becanse  he  refdsed  to  betray  his 
friend,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.  Nay,  so  implacable 
were  his  persecntors,  that  after  his  Hberation  from  prison 
they,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  him  to  beggary,  deprived 
h\m  of  the  right  of  pnblishing  the  Mercvre,  upon  which 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  income  depended.^^* 

To  the  Abb6  Morellet  a  somewhat  srmilar  circnm* 
stance  occnrred.  A  miserable  scribbler,  named  Palissot, 
had  written  a  comedy  ridicnling  some  of  the  ablest 
Frenchmen  then  Hving.  To  this  Morellet  replied  by  a 
pleasant  little  satire,  in  which  he  made  a  very  harmless 
alLiision  to  the  Princess  de  Bobäck,  one  of  Palissot's 
patrons.  She,  amazed  at  such  presnmption,  complained 
to  the  minister,  who  immediately  ordered  the  abb6  to  be 
confined  in  the  Bastüle,  where  he  remained  for  some 
months,  althongh  he  had  not  only  been  gnilty  of  no 
scandal,  bnt  had  not  even  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
princess.^^* 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  This 
remarkable  man  owed  his  iofluence  ohiefly  to  his  im- 
mense correspondence,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  conver- 
sation  for  which,  even  in  Paris,  he  was  nnrivalled,  and 
which  he  nsed  to  display  witli  considerable  effect  at 
those  celebrated  dinners  where,  dnring  a  qnarter  of  a 
Century,  Holbach  assembled  the  most  iUnstrions  thinkers 
in  France.^®    Besides  this,  he  is  the  author  of  seyeral 

^^  Mhnoires   de    Marmontel^  •pp.S6^9;Milanffe8parMorelletf 

vol.  ii.  pp.  143-176 ;  and  see  vol.  vol.  ü.  pp.  3-12 ;  (Euvrea  de  VoU 

üi.  pp.  30-46,  95,  for  the  treat-  taire^  yoL  liv.  pp.  106,  ill,  114, 

mentheafterwardsreceiTedfrom  122,  183. 

the  Sorbonne,  becanse  he  advo-  *••  Marmontel  {Mhn,  vol.  ii. 

cated  religioiiB  toleration.    See  p.   313)  sajs,    'qni  n'a  connu 

also  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  voL  liv.  Diderot  que  dans  ses  Berits  ne 

p.  268 ;  and  Letters  of  Eminent  l'a  point  connu : '  meaning  that 

Persona  addreaeed  to  Sume,  pp.  his  works  were  inferior  to  his 

207t  212,  213.  talk.    Hisconversationalpowers 

"•  Mem,  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  are  noticed  by  S^gur,  who  dis- 
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works  of  interest,  most  of  which  are  well  known  to  the 
stadents  of  French  literatore.^^^  His  independent  spirit, 
and  the  repntation  he  obtained,  eamed  for  liim  a  share 
in  the  general  persecntion.  The  first  work  he  wrote 
was  ordered  to  be  publicly  bnmed  by  the  conunon 
hangman.^^^  This,  indeed,  was  the  &te  of  nearly  all 
the  best  literary  prodnctions  of  that  time ;  and  Diderot 
might  esteem  hirnself  fortonate  in  merely  losing  his 
property,  provided  he  saved  hirnself  firom  imprisonment. 
Bn^  a  few  years  later,  he  wrote  aiiother  work,  in  which 
he  Said  that  people  who  are  bom  blind  have  some 
ideas  different  from  those  who  are  possessed  of  their 
ejesight.    This  assertion  is  hj  no  means  improbable,'^^ 


liked  him,  and  by  Geoigel,  who  (VU  de  Voltaire^  p.  240)  sayi, 

hated  bim.      Sigw^   Souventrs,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  writ- 

▼oLiü.p.  34;  Ghorgel,  Mim.yoL  ing  it,  but  thii  I  believe  is  a 

ii.  p.  246.    Compate  Forster's  mistake ;  at  least  I  do  not  re- 

Lifi  of  Goldsmüh,  vol.  i.  p.  69  ;  member  to  bare  met  with  -tho 

Müsset  Fathay,  Vie  de  Bousseau,  statement  elsewhere,  and  Duyer- 

7ol.  ].  p.   95,   Tol.  ii.  p.   227 ;  net  is  frequently  careless. 

Mhmovres  d^B>pinay^  vol.  ii.  pp.  *••  Dngald  Stewart^  who  has 

73, 74,  88 ;  Grinw/n,  Corresp.  toI.  collectedsomeimportantevidence 

xv.  pp.  79-90 ;  MoreUet,  Mem.  on  this  snbject,  has  confirmed 

ToL  i.  p.  28 ;    VüLemdiny  IM,  au  several  of  the  yiews  put  forward 

ZFITi»  m)le,  vol.  i.  p.  82.  by  Diderot.    Fhüos.  of  the  Jifind, 

As  to  Holbach's  dinners,  on  yol.  iü.  pp.  401  seq. ;  comp.  pp. 

vhich  Madame  de  Genlis  wrote  57,  407»  435.     Since  then  still 

awell-knownlibel,  see^cA/o^^er^tf  greater  attention  has  been  paid 

Eiahteenth  Century ,  vol.  i.  p.  1 66 ;  to  the  edncation  of  the  blind,  and 

Btog.    Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  462  ;  it  has  been  remarked  that  *  it  is 

Jess/s  Selwt/n,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  Wal-  an  ezceedingly  difficnlt  task  to 

pol^s  Letters  to  Mann,  vol.  iv.  teach  them  to  think  accuiately.' 

p.  283 ;  €ribbon*s  MisceUaneous  M,  Mister* s  Essay  on  the  Blind, 

WorkSf  p.  78.  in  Jour,  of  8tat,  8oo,  vol.  i.  p. 

^  It  is  also  stated  by  the  378:    see  also  Dr.  Fowler,  in 

editor  of  his  correspondence,  that  Betört  of  Brit,  Assoc.  for  1847; 

he  wrote  a  great  deJüfor  anthors,  Transac,  of  See.  pp.  92,  93,  and 

which  they  published  nnder  their  for  1848,  p.  88.    These  passages 

name.      Mem.   et    Corresp.    de  nnconsciously  testify  to  the  sa- 

Diderot,  vol.  iii.  p.  102.  gacity  of  Diderot ;  and  they  also 

^  This  was  the  Pensies  BhUo'  testirjT  to  the  stupid  ignorance  of 

sofhiqueSf    in    1746,    his   first  a  govemment,  which  sought  to 

onginal  work ;  the  preyious  ones  put  an  end  to  such  inquiries  by 

heing  translations  £rom  English.  punishing  their  author, 
Biog.  Univ.  xi  314.    Duvemet 

TOL.  II.  B 
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and  it  contains  noühing  by  wlucli  any  one  need  be 
siajrtled.  The  men,  howerer,  wlio  then  govemed  France 
discovered  in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Whether  iAiej 
fluspected  that  the  mention  of  blindness  was  an  allnsion 
to  themflelves,  or  wbetlier  tbey  were  merely  insidgated 
by  the  penrersity  of  tbeir  temper,  is  nncertain ;  at  all 
events,  the  nnfortonate  Diderot,  for  having  hazarded 
this  opinioB,  was  arrested,  and  withont  even  the  form 
of  a  trial,  was  confined  in  the  dnngeon  of  Vincennes.*^® 
The  natural  results  foUowed.  The  works  of  Diderot  rose 
in  popnlarity  ;^^^  and  he,  bnming  with  hatred  against 
his  persecntors,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those 
institations,  nnder  shelter  of  which  such  monstrous 
iyranny  conld  be  safely  practised. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  the 
incredible  foUy  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  tarn- 
ing  eyery  able  man  into  a  personal  enemy,^^*  at  length 
arrayed  against  the  govemment  all  the  intellect  of  the 
conntry,  and  made  the  Beyolntion  a  matter  not  of  choice 
bnt  of  necessity.  I  will,  howeyer,  as  a  fitting  sequel  to 
tlie  preceding  £acts,  giye  one  instance  of  tibe  way  in 
which,  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even 

"^  Mkm.  et  Chrreap.  de  Diderot^  quelque  m^te  qiii  n'ait  ^pronv^ 

roL  i.  pp.  26-29 ;  Müsset  Pathoy^  plus  ou  moins  les  fiueiiis  de  la 

Vie  de  Boeseau^  vol.  i.  p.  47»  caloznnie  et  de  la  pen^tion  T 

yol.ii.'p.  276;  Letter  tod^Ai^ental  etc.  Orimm,  Correep.  toL  v.  p. 

in  GEuvres  de  Voltaire^  yol.  lyiii.  451.    This  was  written  in  1767i 

p.  454 ;  LacreteUe,  DiX'huUüme  and  duiing  more  Üuai  forty  yeazB 

sackt  vol.  ü.  p.  54.  previously  we  find  similar  ezpres- 

^^  A  happj  arrangement,  by  sions;  the  earliest  I  have  met 

which  ciiriosity  baffles  despotism.  with  being  in  a  letter  to  Thiriot, 

In  1767i  an  acute  observerwrote,  in  1723,  in  which  Voltaire  says 

*I1  n*y  a  plus  de  livres  qu'on  (CEuvres,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  94),  *la  to- 

imprime  plusieurs  fois,  que  les  v^ti  devient  plus  grande  de  jonr 

livres  condamn^s.    H  flaut  au-  en  jour  dans  rinquisition  de  la 

jouid'hui  qu'un  libraire  prie  les  librairie.'     For  other  instances, 

magistrate  de  brftler  son  livre  see  his  letter  to  Be  Formont^  pp. 

pour  le  faire  vendre.'     Grimma  423-425,  also  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  ^44, 

Corresp.  voL  v.  p.  498.    To  the  351,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  222;  his  Lettres 

same  e£fect,  Mem.  de  Sigur,  vol.  inidUeat  vol.  i.  p.  547 ;  Mhm,  de 

i.  p^.  15,  16  ;  Mim,  de  Georgd,  Diderot,  vol.  ii.  p.  215 ;  Letten 

Tof.  ii.  p.  256.  of  Eminent  Persona  to  Hume^ 

s"  Quel  est  aujourd'hui  parmi  pp.  14,  15. 
D0U8    rhomme    de   lettres    de 
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tihe  most  private  affections  of  domestio  life,  oould  be 
t   pnbliclj  outraged.     In  the  zaiddle  of  the  eighteenth 
centmy,  there  was  an  actress  on  the  French  stage  of 
the  name  of  Chantilly.  She,  thongh  belored  hy  Maurice 
-de  Saze,  preferred  a  more  hononrable  attachment,  and 
maorried  Favart,  the  well-known  writer  of  songs  and 
of  Comic  operas.     Maurice,  amazed  at  her  boldness,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  French  crown.     That  he  shonld 
Iiave  made  such  an  application  is  snfBicientlj  stränge ; 
but  the  resnlt  of  it  i§  hardly  to  be  paralleled  ezcept  in 
some  Eastem  despotism.     The  goyemment  of  France, 
on  hearing  the  circmnstance,   had  the  inconceiyable 
baseness  to  issue  an  Order  directing  Favart  to  abandon 
bis  wife,  and  intmst  her  to  the  Charge  of  Maurice,  to 
T^hose  embraces  she  was  compelled  to  snbmit.^^ 

These  are  among  the  msnfferable  provocations,  bj 
^which  the  blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  yeins. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  greatest  and  neblest  minds  in 
France  were  fiUed  with  loathing  at  the  goyemment  by 
whom  such  things  were  done  ?  If  we,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  of  time  and  country,  are  moved  to  indigna»- 
tion  bj  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must  haye 
been  feit  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually 
occurred?  And  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally 
inspired,  there  was  added  that  apprehension  of  being 
the  next  yictim  which  every  one  might  personally  feel ; 
when,  moreoyer,  we  remember  that  the  authors  of  these 
persecutions  had  none  of  the  abiHties  by  which  eyen 
yice  itself  is  someümes  ennobled ; — ^when  we  thus  con- 
trast  the  poyerty  of  their  understandings  with  the  great- 
ness  of  ilieir  crimes,  we,  instead  of  being  astonished 
that  there  was  a  revolution,  by  which  aU  the  machineiy 

*"  Port  oftliisiB  related,  lather  im  man  sa  femme,  et  ponr  la 

inaccnrately,  in  Schlosser's  Eigh-  contraindre  d'ötre  sa  concabme ; 

teenth  Centwry^  yol.  iii.  p.  483.  et,  cho8eremazqTiable»cette  lettre 

The  fallest  acconnt  is  in  Grimm^  de  cachet  fat  acoord^  et  ez^- 

-Cbrre0p.  IM*  vol.  viii.  pp.  231-  t^e.     Les  deuz  ^ponz  pliiront 

233 :  <  Le  grand  Maurice,  irritä  sons  le  joug  de  la  n^ssit^,  et  la 

d'nne    rteistanoe    qu'il    n'avait  petite    Chantilly  fdt  k  la  fois. 

jamais  ^pronv^  ntüle  part,  ent  femme  de  Farart  et  maitresse  de 

■la  faiblesse  de   demander  une  Maurice  de  Saze.' 
lettre  de  cachet  ponr  enleve   k 

b2 
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of  the  State  was  swept  away,  shoiild  ratli^r  be  amazed 
at  that  nnezampled  patience  by  whicli  alone  the  reyolu«- 
tion  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  iiideed,it  has  always  appeared,  that  tlie  delay  of 
the  BeTolntion  is  one  of  the  most  strikLag  proofs  histoty 
affords  of  the  force  of  established  halnts,  and  of  tha 
tenacity  with  which  the  hmnan  mind  clings  to  old  asso- 
ciations.  For,  if  erer  there  ezisted  a  gOYemment  iiLh8>- 
rently  and  radically  bad,  it  was  the  govemment  of  France 
in  the  eighteenth  centnry.  If  eyer  there  ezisted  a  State 
of  Society  likely,  by  its  ciying  and  accmntdated  eyils,  ix> 
madden  men  to  desperatlon,  France  was  in  that  state. 
The  people,  despised  and  enslaved,  were  snnk  in  abject 
poverty,  and  were  cnrbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cmelty» 
enforced  with  merdless  barbarism.  A  snpreme  and 
irresponsible  control  was  exercised  over  the  whole 
conntry  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown.  The 
inteUect  of  France  was  placed  nnder  the  ban  of  a  mth- 
less  proscription,  its  literatnre  prohibited  and  bnmed, 
its  authors  plnndered  and  imprisoned.  Nor  was  tiiere 
the  least  Symptom  that  these  evils  were  likely  to  be 
remedied.  The  npper  classes,  whose  arrogance  was 
increased  by  the  long  tennre  of  their  power,  only 
thonght  of  present  enjoyment :  they  took  no  heed  of  the 
fotnre :  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning,  the  bitter* 
ness  of  which  they  were  soon  to  experience.  The 
people  remained  in  slayery  untü  the  Bevolution  actually 
occnrred ;  while  as  to  the  literatnre,  nearly  every  year 
witnessed  some  new  effort  to  deprive  it  of  that  share  of 
Hberty  which  it  still  retained.  Having,  in  1764,  issned 
a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in  which 
questions  of  govemment  were  discnssed  ;*^*  having,  in 

"*  *  L'Averdy  was  no  sooner  afiairs^orgoyernmentregulations 

named  cc^troller  of  finance  than  in  general,  nnder  the  penalty  of 

he  pnblished  a  decree,  in  1764  a  breach  of  the  poh'ce  laws ;  by 

{arrit  du  conml)^ — ^which,   ac-  which  the  man  was  liable  to  be 

eording  to  the  state  of  the  then  pnnished  withont  defence,  and 

existing   Constitution,   had   the  not  as  was  the  case  before  the 

force  of  a  law, — ^by  which  eveiy  law  conrts,  where  he  might  de- 

man  was  forbidden  to  print,  or  fend  himself,  and  conld  only  be- 

cause  to  be  printed,  anything  jndgedaoooidingtolaw/  Schlos- 

whateyer    npon    administrative  »er'a  Eighteenth  Century,  yol.  ii^ 
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1767,  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  -write  a  book  likely  to 
exdte  tlie  public  mind  ;^^  and  liaymg,  moreover,  de- 
nonnced  the  same  penalty  of  death  agaonst  any  one  wlio 
attacked  religion,^*  as  also  a^ainst  any  one  wbo  spoke 
of  matters  of  finance  ;^^^ — ^having  taken  these  steps,  the 
rolers  of  Erance,  yery  shorÜy  before  their  final  &J1, 
contemplated  another  measnre  still  more  compre- 
liensiye.  It  is,  indeed,  a  singnlar  ßust,  that  only  nine 
years  before  the  Beyelntion,  and  wben  no  power  on 
earth  conld  have  saved  the  institations  of  the  conntry, 
ihe  goyenunent  was  so  Ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and  so  confident  that  it  conld  qnell  the  spirit 
which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a  proposal 
was  made  by  an  ofßcer  of  the  crown  to  do  away  with 
all  the  pnblishers,  and  not  allow  any  books  to  be 
priated  except  those  which  were  issaed  from  a  press 
paid,  appointed,  and  controUed  by  the  execntiye  magis- 
trate.2^*  This  monstrons  proposition,  if  carried  into 
effect,  wonld  of  conrse  haye  inyested  the  king  with  aU 
Ühe  infiuence  which  literatnre  can  command ;  it  wonld 
liaye  been  as  fatal  to  the  national  inteUect  as  the  other 
measnres  were  to  national  liberty ;  and  it  wonld  haye 
consTinmiated  the  min  of  France,  either  by  redncing 
üs  greatest  men    to   complete    silence,    or   eise    by 

p.  166 :  See  also  Mim,  de  Mord-  34.    This,  I  suppose,  is  the  same 

^t,  ToL  i.  p.  141,  vol  ii.  p.  75,  edict  as  tJiat  mentioned  b^  M. 

'  un  anrftt  du  oonseil,  qui  d^fsn-  Am^d^  Ben^,  in  his  contmnA- 

^t  d'impiimer  sur  les  matiires  tion  of  Sümandi,  Butaire  de$ 

d'administration.'  Frangais,  toI.  zzx.  p.  247. 

"*  *  Uordonnance   de    1767,        "»  « n  avait  it6  d^fendn,  aous 

nndue  soxLs  le  minist^  du  chan-  peine  de  mort,  aus  ^criyainB  de 

celier  Maupeou,  portait  la  peine  parier    de    finances/    LawUUe, 

demortcontretoutauteurd'loits  aist.  des  Fran^aia,  toI.  iü.  p. 

tendant  &  ^ouToir  les  esprits.'  490. 

CassagnaOt  Cauees  de  la  Sevolu^        ^'  This  was  the  Suggestion  of 

tion,  vol.  i.  p.  813.  the  avocat-gÄniral  in  1780.    See 

"•  In  April  1767,  lyAlembert  the  proposal,  in  his  own  woxds, 

"viiteB  fsom  Paris, '  on  vient  de  in   Grimm,  Correapond,  voL  xi. 

pabÜer  une  d^daration  qui  in-  pp.  143,  144.    On  the  important 

flige  la  peine  de  mortÄtous  ceux  ^nctions  of   the  ayocata-gin^ 

^Tii  auront  publik  des  Berits  ten-  raux  in  the  eighteenth  centoxy, 

^ts  4  attaquer  la   rdiigion.'  Bee&natdinLettresd^Jguesseau^ 

(Euvres  de  V^tavte,  vol.  liv.  p.  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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degrading  them  into  mere  advocates  of  those  opixucyn» 
wbicli  the  govemment  might  wisli  to  propagate. 

For  iihese  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  tri» 
fling  matters,  merely  interestmg  to  men  of  letters.  In 
France,  in  the  eigbteenth  centuy,  literatnre  was  iib» 
last  resonrce  of  liberty.  In  England,  if  onr  great  au- 
thors  shonld  prostitnte  their  abilities  bj  incalcatin^ 
servile  opinions,  the  danger  wonld  no  doubt  be  con- 
siderable,  becanse  other  parts  of  socieij  might  find 
it  difficnlt  to  escape  the  contagion.  Stül,  b^ore  tha 
corraption  had  spread,  there  wonld  be  time  to  stop 
its  conrse,  so  long  as  we  possessed  those  free  poHtical 
institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which  the  gene- 
rous  Imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easily  fired.  And 
althongh  such  institations  are  the  consequence,  not 
the  cause,  of  liberly,  thej  do  nnqnestionably  rea.ct 
npon  it,  and  from  Üie  force  of  habit  they  conld  for 
a  wlule  snrvive  that  from  which  they  originaUy  sprang. 
So  long  as  a  conntry  retains  its  political  freedom^ 
there  will  always  remain  associations  by  which,  even 
in  the  midst  of  mental  degradation,  and  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  lowest  superstition,  the  minds  of  men 
may  be  recaUed  to  better  things.  But  in  France  such 
associations  had  no  eidstence.  In  France  eyerything 
was  for  the  goyemors  and  nothing  for  the  goyemed. 
There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  &ee  parHament^ 
nor  free  debates.  There  were  no  public  meetings; 
there  was  no  populär  suffi^age ;  there  was  no  discus- 
sion  on  the  hustings ;  there  was  no  habeas-corpus 
act ;  there  was  no  tnal  by  Jury.  The  yoice  of  liberiy, 
thns  silenced  in  eyery  department  of  the  State,  could 
only  be  heard  in  the  appeals  of  those  great  men, 
who,  by  their  writings,  inspirited  the  people  to  re- 
sistance.  This  is  the  point  of  yiew  from  which  wo 
ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  are  ofken 
accused  of  haying  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient 
fe.bric.2^*    They,  as  weU  as  the  people.  at  large,  were 

s^  And  we  shoiild  also   re-  reproches  d'avoir  tout  d^tmit» 

member  what  the  circomstancefl  adiess^s  auzphüosophefi  du  dix- 

were  imder  which  the  aocosation  huitiöme  siöcle,  ont  commenc^  le 

was  first  heaid  in  Ftance      Les  jour  o{i  il  s'est  trour^  en  France 
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cmellj  oppressed  bj  the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the 
chnrch ;  and  tliey  nsed  their  abilities  to  retaliate  the 
injniy.  Tbere  can  be  no  donbt  tbat  this  was  the  best 
conrse  open  to  them.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  rebel- 
lion  iB  the  last  remedy  against  tyranny,  and  that  a  de- 
spotic  System  shonld  be  enconntered  by  a  reyelutionary 
Hteratore.  The  npper  classes  were  to  blame,  becanse  they 
strack  the  first  blow ;  bat  we  mnst  by  no  means  censare 
those  great  men,  who,  having  defended  themselyes  from 
aggression,  eventaally  sncceeded  in  smiting  the  govem* 
ment  by  whom  the  aggression  -was  originally  made. 

Withoat,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  con- 
dact,  we  hare  now  to  consider  what  is  mach  more  im- 
portant)  namely,  the  origin  of  that  crosade  against 
Christianity,  in  which,  onhappily  for  France,  they  were 
oompelled  to  embark,  and  the  occorrence  of  which  forma 
the  third  great  antecedent  of  the  French  Beyolntion. 
A  knowledge  of  the  canses  of  this  hostility  against 
Ghrisüanity  is  essential  to  a  right  onderstanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy,  and  it  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  general  iheory  of  ecdesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  drcomstance  weU  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
reyolationary  Hteratore  which  eventaally  overtamed  all 
the  institations  of  France,  was  at  first  directed  against 
those  which  were  religioos,  rather  than  asainst  those 
which  were  political.  The  great  writers  who  rose  into 
notlce  soon  alter  the  deaui  of  Loais  XIY.,  exerted 
themselves  against  spiritoal  despotism ;  while  the  over* 
throw  of  secular  despotism  was  lefb  to  their  immediate 
saccessors.^^    This  is  not  the  coorse  which  woold  be 


nn  ffoayemement  qui  a  voulu  r6-  the  chnrch,  and  not  against  the 

tabui  les  alnis  dont  les  ^crivains  State,  is  noticed  by  many  writers ; 

de  cette  ^poqne  avaient  aoo^Ur^  some  of  wfaom  have  also  ob- 

la  destmctiQn.'     ComUt    TraiU  served,  that  soon  after  the  middle 

<fo  LiffidaHon,  voL  i.  p.  72.  of    the    reign  of    Lonis    XV. 

^  The  natoze  of  tliis  change,  the  gronnd  began  to  be  shifted, 

and  the    drcomstances   nnder  and  a  disposition  was  first  shown 

wbich  it  happened,  will  be  exa-  to  attack  political  abnses.    Ob 

nined  in  the  last  diapter  of  the  this  xemarkable  fact,  indicated 

present  yolnme;    but  that  the  by  sereralauthors,  butexplained 

wvolxAionBiry  movement,    while  by   none,    compaze    Laoretelle, 

headed  l^  Voltaire  and  his  coad-  XVIIP  SUcle,  vol.  ii.  p.  306; 

jotoro,    was     directed    against  Barrud,  MSm.  pour  VHüU  du 
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porsTied  in  a  healtlij  state  of  society ;  and  there  is  no 
donbt,  tliat  to  ihis  pectdiarity  the  crimes  and  the  law^less 
yiolence  of  the  Frencli  Revolution  are  in  no  small  degree 
to  be  ascribed.     It  is  evident,  that  in  the  legitiinate 
progress  of  a  nation,  political  innovations  shonld  keep 
pace  with  religions  innovations,  so  that  the  people  xoay 
increasä  their  liberty  while  thej  diminish  their  supersti- 
tion.     In  France,  on  the  contrary,  dnring  nearly  forty 
years,  the  chnrch  was  attacked,  and  the  govemment 
was  spared.     The  conseqnence  was,  that  the  order  and 
balance  of  the  conntry  were  destroyed ;  the  minds  of 
men  became  habitoated  to  the  most  daiing  specolationSy 
while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most  oppressive 
despotism  ;  and  they  feit  themselves  possessed  of  capa- 
cities  which  their  rulers  wonld  not  aUow  them  to  em- 
ploy.     When,  therefore,  the  French  Revolution  broke 
oul^  it  was  not  a  mere  rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against 
educated  masters,  but  it  was  a  rising  of  men  in  whom 
the  despair  caused  by  slavery  was  quickened  by  the 
resources  of  advancing  knowledge ;  men  who  were  in. 
that  Mghtfiil  condition  when  the  progress  of  intellect 
outstrips  the  progress  of  Hberty,  and  when  a  desire  is 
feit,  not  only  to  remove  a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge 
an  insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe 
spme  of  the  most  hideous  peculiarities  of  the  French 
Revolution.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  inquire  how  it  was,  that  while  in  England 
political  freedom  and  religious  sceptism  have  accom- 
panied  and  aided  each  other,  there  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  taken  place  in  France  a  vast  movement»  in 
which,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  ablest  men  ne- 
glectedthefreedom,  whüe  they  encouragedthescepticism, 
and  diminished  the  power  of  the  church,  without  in- 
creasing  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  the  natura  of 

Jacobiniamef  vol.  i.  p.  xviii.,  vol.  vte,  Riffne  de  Louis  XVI,  voL  iv« 

ii.  p.  113;  Ibcquemue,  V Anden  p.   897;    Lamartine,  Eist,  de» 

Rhvme,  p.  241 ;  Alieon* e  Europe,  QiroTidm»,    vol.    i.    p.     183 ; 

voL  i.  p.  16Ö,  vol.  xiv.  p.  286;  (Euvrea  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Iz.  p« 

Mim,  de  Sivarol,  p.  3ö ;  Soido'  307,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  84, 
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those  ideas  out  of  whicli  the  Frencli  had  long  constmcted 
the  traditions  of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circninstaiioeB 
which,  when  treatdng  of  the  protective  spirit,  I  ai- 
tempted  to  indicate,  nad  secnred  to  the  French  kmgs  an 
authoriiy  whicli,  bj  making  all  classes  snbordinate  to 
ihe  crown,  flattered  the  popnlar  yanity.'^^  Hence  it 
was,  that  in  IBVance  the  feelings  of  lojaltj-  worked  into 
the  national  mind  deeper  than  in  any  other  conntry  of 
Enrope,  Spain  alone  excepted.^^^  The  difference  be- 
tween  this  spirit  and  that  observable  in  England  has 
been  aheadj  noticed,  and  may  be  stiQ  fnrther  illnstrated 
by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  nations  haye 
dealt  with  the  posthmnons  repntation  of  their  sove- 
reigns.  With  the  exception  of  Alfred,  who  is  sometimes 
called  the  Great,^^^  we  in  England  have  not  snfficiently 
loYed  any  of  onr  princes  to  bestow  npon  them  titles 
expressive  of  personal  admiration.  Bnt  the  French 
baye  decorated  their  Idngs  with  eyery  yariety  of  pane- 
gyric.  Thns,  to  take  only  a  Single  name,  one  king  is 
Louis  the  Mild,  another  is  Louis  the  Saint,  another  is 
Lonis  the  Just,  another  is  Lonis  the  Great,  and  the 
most  hopelessly  yicions  of  all  was  called  Ix)iiis  the 
Beloyed. 

These  are  fitcts  which,  insignificant  as  they  seem, 
form  most  important  materiaJs  for  real  history,  since 

^  See  Bome  striking  remarks  tions  in  Tieknor's  Süi,  of  Sparte 

m  M.  Tocqueville's  great  work,  iah  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  95,  96, 

De  la  DSmoeraiie,  yol.  i.  p.  6;  133,  vol.  üi.  pp.  191-193. 
which  shonld  be  compared  with        ***  Our  »uniration  of  Alfred 

the  Observation  of  Horaoe  Wal-  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact, 

pole,  who  was  well  acquainted  that  we  know  veiy  little  abont 

with  Frendi  society,  and  who  him.    The   principal    authoiitv 

says,  happily  enough,  that  the  referred  to  for  his  reign  is  Asser, 

French  '  loye  themselves  in  their  whose  work,  there  is  reason  to 

kings.'      WalpoUa     Mem,     of  believe,  is  not  gennine.    See  the 

GwrgB  nif  Tol.  ii.  p.  240.  aigoments    in    WrigMs   Biog. 

«  Not  only  the  political  his-  Brü,  IM,  vol.  i.  pp.  408-412. 

toiy  of  Spain,  bnt  also  its  litera-  It  moreover  appeais,  that  some 

ttiie,  contains  melancholy  evi-  of  the  institutions  popnlarly  as- 

dence  of  the  extraordinaiylojalty  eribed  to  him,  existed  before  his 

of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  in-  time.    KenMe*»  Saxons  in  Bng" 

jurioos  resnlts  prodnced  bj  it.  tand^  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  248. 
£ee,  on  this,  some  nsefiü  reflec- 
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ihejr  are  unequirocal  Symptoms  of  the  state  of  the 
cotintrj  in  wMch  they  exist.*^     Their  relatioii  to  the- 
snbject  before  ns  ia  obvions.    For,  by  tbem,  and  by  the- 
circnmstazLces  from  which  tbey  sprang,  an  intimate  and 
hereditary  association  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of* 
Frenchmen,  between  the  gloi^  of  their  natlon  and  the 
personal  repntation  of  their  sovereign.  The  consequenoe 
was,  that  tibe  political  condnct  of  the  rolers  of  France 
was  protected  against  censnre  by  a  fence  Bar  more  im- 
passable than  any  that  conld  be  erected  by  the  moat 
stringent  laws.    It  was  protected  by  those  prejudices 
which  each  generation  bequeathed  to  its  snccessor.     It 
was  protecl^d  by  that  halo  which  time  had  thrown 
ronnd  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Enrope.^^^    And  abore 

***  The  French  writers,  nnder        Now,  contiast  with  all  this  th» 

the  old  r^me,  constanüj  boast  sentiments  contained  in  one  of 

that  loyalty  was  the  characteris-  the  most  celebrated  histories  hk< 

tio  of  their  nation,  and  tannt  the  the  English  language :  *  There  is- 

English  with  their  opposite  and  not  any  one  tbing  more  certain 

insnbordinate  spirit.    'II  n'est  and   more    evident,    than  that 

pas  ici  question   des  Fran^ois,  princes  are  made  for  the  people^. 

qni  se  sont  toigonrs  distingu^s  and  not  the  people  for  them ; 

desantresnationsparleuramonr  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation 

pour  leurs  rois/    Le  Blanc,  LeU  under  heaven  that  is  more  en- 

trea  dun  Frangois,  toI.  üi.  p.  tirely  possessed  with  this  notioii 

523.    *  The  English  do  not  love  of  princes  than  the  English  na- 

their  sovereigns  as  much  as  conld  tion  is  in  this  age ;  so  that  they 

be  desired.'    SorUkr^a    Voynge  will  soon  be  nneasy  to  a  princ» 

to  England,  p.  58.    '  Le  respect  who  does  not  govem  himself  by 

de  la  majest^  royale,  caract&ie  this  maxim,  and  in  time  grow 

distinctif  des  Fran9ais.'  Mim,  de  very  nnkind  to  him.*    Bume^s 

MotUbaret/,  vol.  ü.p.  54.    'L*a-  Exstory  ofhis  Oum  7\me,y6L  vi. 

moor  et  la  fid^lit^  que  les  Fian-  p.  223.    This  manly  and  whole- 

^ais  ont  natarellement  ponr  lenrs  some  passage  was  written  whil» 

princes.'    Mim,    de   mottevüle,  the  French  were  licking  the  dnst 

vol.  ü.  p.   3.    '  Les    Francs,  fiom  the  feet  of  Lonis  XIV. 
qni  aiment  leurs  princes.'    Ik        ^^  *  La  race  des  rois  la  plnft 

2%ou,  ERst.    Univ,  vol.  üi.    p.  ancienne.'    Mim.  de  QenÜs,  voL 

381 ;  and  see  vol.  zi.  p.  729.  ix.  p.  281.    '  Nos  rois,  issos  de 

For  forther  evidence,  see  Sully,  la  plns  grande  race  du  monde,  et 

(Eoonomm,  vol.  iv.  p.  346 ;  Mon^  devant  qni  les  C^sars,  et  la  plns 

teU,  IHvera  Etats,  vol.  vü.  p.  grande  partie  des  prinoes    qni' 

105 ;  8iguT,  Memoires,  vol.  i.  p.  jadis  ont  commandS  tant  de  na- 

32 ;  Lamartine,  Etat  des  Girant  tions,  ne  sont  qoe*  des  roturiers.' 

dina,  vol.  iv.  p.  58.  Mkn,  de  MotteviUe,  vol.  ü.  p» 
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aU,  it  was  protecied  hj  tüiat  miserable  national  yamiy, 
which,  made  men  snbmit  to  taxation  and  to  slayeiy,  in 
Order  that  foreign  princes  mu^ht  be  dazzled  by  the 
splendonr  of  theü:  sorereign,  and  foreign  conntries  inti- 
midated  by  the  greatness  of  bis  victories. 

The  npshot  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  early  in  the 
eighteenm  Century,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be 
ronsed  into  action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abnses  of  the 
monarchy  never  occnrred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker. 
Bnt,  nnder  the  protection  of  the  crown,  there  had  grown 
up  another  institation,  about  which  less  deHcacy  was 
feit.  The  clergy,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had  been 
allowed  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  men,  were  not 
sheltered  by  those  national  assodations  which  snr- 
ronnded  the  person  of  the  soyereign ;  nor  had  any  of 
them,  with  the  Single  exception  of  Bossaet,  done  mnch 
to  increase  the  general  reputation  of  France.  Indeed^ 
the  French  chnrch,  though  dnring  the  reign  of  Louis 
XTV.  it  possessed  immense  anthority,  had  always  ex- 
ercised  it  in  Subordination  to  the  crown,  at  whose 
bidding  it  had  not  feared  to  oppose  even  the  pope  him- 
self.^^^  It  was,  therefore,  natimil,  that  in  France  the 
ecclesiastical  power  shonld  be  attacked  before  the  tem- 
poral power ;  becanse,  while  it  was  as  despotic,  it  was 
less  inflnential,  and  becanse  it  was  nnprotected  by  those 
popnlar  traditions  which  form  the  principal  snpport  of 
every  ancient  institation. 

These  oonsiderations  are  snfficient  to  ezplain  why  it 
was  that,  in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  intel- 
lects  adopted  conrses  so  entirely  different.  In  England^ 
the  minds  of  men,  being  less  hampered  with  the  pre- 
jndices  of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have  been  able  at 

417.    And  a  Yenetian  ambassa*  des  BholyHona,  toI.  ii.  p.  16. 

dor,  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy»  M.  Bänke  {Die  Tapste^  yol.  ii.  p. 

says,  that  France  is '  il  regno  pifi  257)  ascribes  this  to  the  circum- 

antico   d'  ogn*    altro  che  sia  in  stances  attending  the  apostasy  of . 

eesere  al  presente.'    Bdat  des  Heniy  IV.;  but  the  cause  lies 

Ambassad,  yol.  i.  p.  470.    Com-  mnch  deeper,   b^ng   connected 

paie  Bauüier,  Mcdson  MQitaire  with  that  trinmph  of  the  seeular 

068  Boit  de  France,  p.  360.  interests  oyer  the  spiritnal,  of 

^  Capefiguie  lÄniie  XlVy  toI.  which  the  policy  of  Hemy  IV. 

1.  pp.  204,  301 ;  Koch^  TaJtiUau  was  itself  a  oonseqnenoe. 
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each  snccessive  Step  in  the  great  progress  to  direct  Üieir 
donbts  and  inqniries  on  politics  as  well  as  on  religion  ; 
and  tliiLS  establifiliing  their  freedom  as  ihej  diminished 
their  superstition,  tliej  have  maintained  the  balance  of 
the  national  inteUect,  without  allowing  to  either  of  its 
divisions  an  ezoessiye  preponderance.     But  in  Frajice 
the  admiration  for  royaliy  had  become  so  great,  tbat 
this  balance  was  distarbed ;  the  inqniries  of  man  not 
daring  to  settle  on  politics,  were  fixed  on  religion,  and 
gaye  rise  to  the  singnlar  phenomenon  of  a  rieh  and 
powerfhl  literatare,  in  which  nnanimons  hostility  to  the 
church  was  nnaccompanied  hj  a  Single  voice  agadnst  the 
enormons  abnses  of  tibe  state. 

There  was  hkewise  another  circumstance  which  in- 
creased  this  pecoliar  tendency.     Dnring  the  reign  of 
Lonis  ÄIV.  the  personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had 
done  mnch  to  secnre  their  dominion.     All  the  leaders 
of  the  chxirch  were  men  of  virtue,  and  many  were  men 
of  ability.     Their  condnct,  tyramdcal  as  it  was,  seems 
to  have  been  conscilsntions  ;  and  the  evils  which  it  pro- 
dnced  are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy  of 
entmsting  ecclesiastics  with  power.      But  afber  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  a  great  change  took  place.     The 
Clergy,  fix)m  canses  which  it  womd  be  tedions  to  in- 
vestigate,  became  extremely  dissolnte,  and  offcen  very 
ignorant.     This  made  their  tyrannj  more  oppressive, 
becanse  to  submit  to  it  was  more  disgracefbil.     The 
great  abüities  and  nnblemished  morals  of  men  like 
Bossnet,  Een^lon,  Bonrdaloue,  M6chier,  and  Mascaron, 
diminished  in   some  degree  the   ignominy  which  is 
always  connected  with  bhnd  obedience.    Bnt  when  they 
were  sncceeded  by  such  bishops  and  cardinals  as  Dnbois, 
Lafitean,  Tencin,  and  others  who  fionrished  nnder  the 
regency,  it  became  difficnlt  to  respect  the  heads  of  the 
chnrch,  tainted  as  they  were  with  open  and  notorions 
depravity.**^    At  the  same  time  that  there  occnrred 

"» Lavallie,  SSM,  des  Frangais,  Mhnoires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42,  43, 154, 

vo\,m.^,40S;ma8san,  But.de  155,  223,  224.     What  was,  if 

la   Dvp^omatie,   toL    v.    p.    3;  possible,  still  more  scandaloos, 

TocgukiUe,  Bkgne  de  Louis  XV,  was,  that  in  1723  the  assembly 

vol.   i.   pp.    35,  347;    Dudos,  of  the  dergy  e^cted  as   their 
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ihis  Tin&voiü*able  change  among  the  ecclesiastical  mlers^ 
there  also  occnrred  tnat  inmiense  reaction  of  whicli  I 
haye  endeavottred  to  trace  the  early  workings.  It  was 
tlierefore,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  spirit  of  inqTiiry 
became  strenger  that  the  character  of  the  Clergy  became 
more  contemptible.*®*  The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rismg  in  France,  were  moyed  to  Indignation  when  they 
saw  that  those  who  usnrped  nnlimited  power  over 
consciences  had  themselyes  no  consciences  at  all.  It  is 
evident,  that  eyery  argmnent  which  they  borrowed  from 
England  against  ecclesiastical  power,  wotdd  gain  addi- 
tional  force  when  directed  against  men  whose  personal 
tmfitness  was  nniyersally  aclmowledged.'^^ 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  riyal  parties,  when, 
almost  inunediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  ÄiV.,  there 
began  that  great  stmggle  between  authoriiy  and  reason, 
wHch  is  still  nnfinished,  althongh  in  the  present  State 
of  knowledge  its  resnlt  is  no  longer  doubl^l,  On  the 
one  side  there  was  a  compact  and  nnmerous  priesthood, 
snpported  by  the  prescription  of  centnries  and  by  the 
anthority  of  the  crown.  On  the  o.ther  side  there  was  a 
smaU  body  of  men,  without  rank,  withont  wealth,  and 
as  yet  withont  repntation,  but  animated  by  a  love  of 
Hberty,  and  by  a  jnst  confidence  in  their  own  abilities. 


President,  nnanimonsly  ('d'iine  hebeingthe  last  Erench  bishop 

voiz  unanime'),    the    infamous  who  was  remarkable  for  yirtae 

Ihibois,  the  most  notorioxisly  im-  as  well  as  for  ability. 
moral  man  of  bis  time.  Ihiclos,        ^  Voltaire  says  of  the  Eng- 

Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  262.  lish,  *  qnand  ils  apprennent  qu'en 

^  On    this   dedine    of  the  France  de  jennes  gens  connns 

French  clergy,    see    Villemainf  par.lenrs  debauches,  et  ^lev^s  k 

XVIII*  SUcUf  Tol.  üi.  pp.  178,  la  prilature  par  des  intrignes  de 

179 :  Cousin^  Hist.  de  la  Philos,  femmes,      fönt      pnbliqnement 

II*  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  301.  Tocque-  Tamour,  s'^ient  &  composer  des 

vüle  {Rkgne  de  Louis  2CV,  vol.  chansons  tendres,  donnent  toos 

i.   pp.   35-38,    365)    says,    '  le  les  jours  des  sonpers  d^licats  et 

derge  pr^hait  nne  mcurale  qu'il  longs,  et  de  U  vont  implorer  les 

compromettait  par  sa  condnite ; '  lumi^es  dn  Saint-Esprit,  et  se 

a  noticeable  remark,  when  made  nomment    hardiment    les    suc- 

bv  an  Opponent  of  the  sceptical  cesseures  des  apStres  ils  remer- 

philosophy,  like  the  eider   M.  cient   Dieu   d'etre  protestants. 

Tooqueville.    Among  this  profli-  Lettres  ettr  les  Anglais^  in  (Euvres^ 

gate  crew,  MassiUon  stood  alone ;  vol.  xxvi.  p.  29. 
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Unfortunately,  they  at  the  very  outset  committed  a 
fierioiLS  error.  In  attackiiig  the  clergy,  they  lost  their 
respeot  for  religion.  In  their  determination  to  weaken 
ecclesiastical  power,  they  attempted  to  nndermine  the 
fonndations  of  Christianity.  This  is  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted  for  their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  its  nltiinate 
effects  in  France  ;  bnt  it  mnst  not  be  impnted  to  them 
as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them  by  the  ezigencies 
of  their  position.  They  saw  the  frightftil  evils  which 
their  conntry  was  suffering  from  the  institation  of 
priesthood  as  it  then  existed ;  and  yet  they  were  told 
that  the  preservation  of  that  institation  in  its  actoal 
form  was  essential  to  the  yery  being  of  Christianily. 
They  had  always  been  tanght  that  the  interests  of  the 
clergy  were  identical  with  me  interests  of  religion ;  how 
then  conld  they  avoid  inclnding  both  clergy  and  religion 
in  the  same  hostility  ?  The  altematiye  was  cmel ;  bnt 
it  was  one  from  which,  in  common  hoAesiy ,  they  had  no 
escape.  We,  jndgin^  these  things  by  another  Standard, 
possess  a  measnre  which  they  could  not  possibly  haye. 
We  shonld  not  now  commit  snch  an  error,  becanse  we 
know  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  any  one  par^ 
ticnlar  form  of  priesthood  and  the  interests  of  Ohnsti- 
anity.  We  know  that  the  clergy  are  made  for  the 
people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  clergy.  We  know 
that  all  questions  of  chnrch  goyemment  are  matters, 
not  of  reiben,  bnt  of  policy,  and  shonld  be  setÜed,  not 
according  to  traditionsd  dogmas,  bnt  according  to  large 
yiews  of  general  expediency.  It  is  becanse  these  pro- 
positions  are  now  admitted  by  all  enlightened  men, 
that  in  onr  conntry  the  tmths  of  reH^on  are  rarely 
attacked  ezcept  by  superficial  thinkers.  If,  for  instance, 
we  were  to  find  that  the  existence  of  onr  bishops,  with 
their  priyileges  and  their  wealth,  is  nn&.yonrable  to  the 
progress  of  society,  we  shonld  not  on  that  acconnt  feel 
^nmity  against  Christianity ;  becanse  we  shonld  re- 
member  that  episcopacy  is  its  accident,  and  not  its 
essential,  and  that  we  conld  do  away  with  the  institation 
and  yet  retain  the  religion.  In  the  same  way,  if  we 
shoxdd  eyer  find,  what  was  formerly  fonnd  in  France, 
that  the  clergy  were  iyrannical,  this  wonld  excite  in  na 
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4U1  op2)osition,  not  to  Christiaiiiiy,  bat  merelj  to  the  ex- 
temal  form  whicli  Christiaiiity  assnmed.  So  long  as 
our  dergj  confine  themselves  to  the  benefioent  dnües  of 
tbeir  caJIuig,  to  the  aUeviation  of  pain  and  distress, 
•eiiher  bodilj  or  mental,  so  long  will  we  respect  them 
es  the  ministers  of  peace  and  of  charity.  Bnt  if  they 
shonld  ever  again  entrench  on  the  rights  of  the  laity, — 
if  the 7  shonld  ever  again  interfere  with  an  anthoritative 
voice  in  the  govemment  of  the  state, — it  will  then  be 
foT  the  people  to  inqnire,  whether  the  time  has  not  come 
io  effect  arevision  of  the  ecclesiastical  Constitution  of 
tlie  conntry.  This,  therefore,  is  the  maimer  in  which 
"we  now  yiew  these  thines.  What  we  think  of  the 
clergy  will  depend  npon  tiiemselyes  ;  bnt  will  have  no 
4K)nnection  with  what  we  think  of  Ghristianiiy.  We 
look  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  notwith- 
standing  their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwith- 
■  Standing  a  certam  narrowness  indLdental  to  their 
profession,  do  nndonbtedly  form  part  of  avast  and 
noble  institation,  by  which  the  manners  of  men  haye 
been  softened,  their  snfferings  assnaged,  their  distresses 
relieved.  As  long  as  this  institation  peiforms  its  fnnc- 
tions,  we  are  well  content  to  let  it  stand.  If^  however, 
it  shonld  be  out  of  repair,  or  if  it  should  be  found  in- 
adäquate to  the  shiffcTTig  circumstances  of  an  advancing 
Society,  we  retain  both  the  power  and  the  right  of 
remedying  its  f&vlts ;  we  may,  if  need  be,  remove  some 
of  its  parts ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare  not,  tamper 
with  those  great  religious  truths  which  are  alto^&er 
independent  of  it ;  Isruths  which  comfort  the  mind  of 
man,  raise  him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  in- 
^se  into  him  those  lofty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to 
TiJTTi  his  own  immortdity,  are  the  measure  and  the 
Symptom  of  a  future  life. 

.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  these 
znatters  were  considered  in  France.  The  goveinment 
of  that  country,  by  investing  the  dergy  with  great 
immunities,  by  treating  them  as  if  there  were  something 
sacred  about  their  persons,  and  by  punishing  äs  heresy 
the  attacks  which  were  made  on  them,  had  established 
in  the  natioiial  mind  an  indissoluble  connexion  between 
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tlieir  interests  and  tlie  interests  of  CHristiänitj'.  The 
consequence  was,  Üi&t  wlien  tihe  stmggle  began,  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  religion  itself,  were  both 
assailed  with  eqnal  zeal.  The  ridicnle,  and  even  the 
abuse,  heaped  on  the  clergy,  will  snrprise  no  one  who  ia 
acqnainted  with  the  provocation  that  had  beeh  received. 
And  althongh,  in  the  indiscriminate  onslanght  which 
soon  followed,  Christianity  was,  for  a  time,  sabjected  to 
a  fate  which  onght  to  have  been  reserved  for  those  who 
called  themselves  her  ministers ;  this,  while  it  moves  us 
to  regret,  onght  b j  no  means  to  excite  onr  astonishment. 
ThjB  destruction  of  Christianity  in  France  was  the  neces- 
sary  resnlt  of  those  opinions  which  bonnd  np  the  destiny 
of  the  national  priesthood  with  the  destiny  of  th& 
national  religion.  If  both  were  connected  by  the  same 
origin,  both  shonld  ML  in  the  same  min.  If  that  which 
is  fiie  tree  of  life,  were,  in  reality,  so  cormpt  that  it 
Goold  only  bear  poisonons  fimits,  then  it  availed  little  to 
lop  off  the  boxLghs  and  cnt  down  the  branches ;  but  it 
were  better,  by  one  mighty  effort,  to  root  it  np  fronx 
the  groxmd,  and  secnre  die  health  of  society  by  stopping^ 
the  yery  sonrce  of  the  contagion. 

These  are  reflections  which  must  make  ns  pause  be* 
fore  we  censnre  the  deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,  So  perverted,  however,  are  the  reasonings 
to  which  some  minds  are  accnstomed,  that  those  who 
judge  them  most  nncharitably  are  precisely  those  whosa 
condnct  forms  their  best  excnse.  Snch  are  the  men 
who,  by  pntting  forth  the  most  extrayagant  claims 
in  favour  of  the  clergy,  are  seeking  to  establish  the 
principle,  by  the  Operation  of  which  the  clergy  were 
destroyed.  Their  scheme  for  restoring  the  old  System 
of  eQclesiastical  anthority  depends  on  the  sapposition 
of  its  divine  origin :  a  sapposition  which,  if  insepar* 
able  from  Christianiiy,  will  at  once  jnstify  the  in- 
fidehiy  which  they  hotly  attack.  The  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy  is  incompatible  with  the  interests 
of  ciyüization,  K,  therefore,  any  religion  adopts  as  its 
creed  the  necessity  of  snch  an  increase,  it  becomes  the 
bonnden  dnty  of  every  £riend  to  hnmanity  to  do  his 
utmost,  either  to  desiroy  the  creed,  or  failing  in  that. 
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to  OTertnm  the  religion.  If  pretensions  of  this  sort  are 
an  essential  part  of  Ghristiaidty,  it  behoyes  ns  at  once 
to  make  onr  choice;  sinoe  the  only  Option  can  be, 
between.  abjoring  onr  &biÜi  or  sacrificing  our  liberiy. 
Fortonatefy,  we  are  not  driven  to  so  hard  a  strait ;  and 
we  knoTV  that  these  claims  are  as  &lse  in  theory,  as 
they  wonld  be  pemicions  in  practice.  It  is,  indeed» 
certain,  ihat  if  t£ey  were  pnt  into  execution,  the  clergy^ 
thongh  tihej  miglit  einoj  a  momentarj  trimnpli,  wonld 
Iiave  eonsnnunated  tneir  own  min,  by  preparing  the 
way  among  ns  for  scenes  as  disastrons  as  those  which 
occnrred  in  France. 

The  tmth  is,  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  great 
French  writers,  was  the  natnral  conseqnence  of  the 
development  of  their  age.  Never  was  there  a  more 
BtriMng  illnstration  of  Öie  social  law  abeady  noticed, 
that,  if  goyemment  will  aUow  religions  scepticism  to 
mn  its  conrse,  it  wiU  issne  in  great  things,  and  will 
hasten  the  march  of  ciyilization ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  put  it  down  with  a  streng  band,  it  may,  no 
doabt,  be  repressed  for  a  time,  bnt  eyentnally  will  rise 
with  such  force  as  to  endanger  the  foundation  of 
Society.  In  England,  we  adopted  the  first  of  these 
courses;  in  France,  they  adopted  the  second.  In 
England,  men  were  allowed  to  ezercise  their  owp 
jndgment  on  the  most  sacred  subjects ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  diminution  of  their  credulity  had  made  them  set 
hounds  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  toleration  imme- 
diately  followed,  and  the  national  prosperiiy  has  neyer 
been  disturbed.  In  France,  the  authority  of  the  clergy 
was  increased  by  a  superstitious  king;  £aith  usurped 
the  place  of  reason,  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  allowed 
to  be  heard,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  untQ 
the  country  feil  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  iüLV. 
had  not  interfered  with  the  natural  progress,  France, 
like  England,  would  haye  continued  to  adyanoe.  Afber 
his  death,  it  was,  indeed,  too  late  to  saye  the  clergy, 
against  whom  all  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was 
■oon  arrayed.  But  the  force  of  the  storm  might  still 
haye  been  broken,  if  the  goyemment  of  Louis  XV. 
had  conciliated  what  it  was  impossible  to  resist ;  and, 

TOL.  II.  R 
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instead  of  macUj  attemptmg  to  restrain  opinions  by  laws, 
bad  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opinions.  If  tlie  mlers 
of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to  süence  the 
national  literature,  had  yielded  to  its  snggestions,  and 
had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing  Imow- 
ledge,  the  fatal  coUision  wonld  have  been  avoided; 
because  the  passions  which  caused  the  collision  wonld 
have  been  appeased.  In  such  case,  the  chnrch  wonld 
have  Tillen  somewhat  earlier ;  bnt  the  State  itself  wonld 
have  been  saved.  In  snch  case,  France  wonld,  in  all 
probability,  have  secnred  her  liberties,  withont  in- 
creasing  her  crimes ;  and  that  great  conntry,  which, 
from  her  position  and  resonrces,  onght  to  be  the  pattem 
of  European  civilization,  might  have  escaped  the  ordeal 
of  those  terrible  atrocities,  through  which  she  was  com* 
pelled  to  pass,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  she  has 
not  yet  recovered, 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  during,  at  all 
events,  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  was 
possible,  by  timely  concessions,  still  to  preserve  the 
political  institutions  of  France.  Beforms  there  must 
have  been ;  and  reforms  too  of  a  large  and  uncompro- 
mising  character.  So  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to 
understand  the  real  history  of  that  period,  I  make  no 
doubt  that,  if  these  had  been  granted  in  a  &ank  and 
ungrudging  spirit,  everything  could  have  been  retained 
necessary  for  the  only  two  objects  at  which  govemment 
ought  to  aim,  namely,  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
the  prevention  of  crime.  But,  by  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  or,  at  all  events,  immediately  afber- 
wajrds,  the  state  of  afiairs  began  to  alter ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  spirit  of  France  became  so 
democratic,  that  it  was  impossible  even  to  delay  a 
revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  generation,  might 
have  been  altogether  averted.  This  remarkable  change 
is  connected  with  tha>t  other  change  alreadynoticed,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  French  intellect  began,  about  the 
same  period,  to  direct  its  hostility  against  the  state, 
rather  than,  as  heretofore,  against  äie  church.  Ab  soon 
as  this,  which  naay  be  called  the  second  epoch  of  the 
eighteenth  centiuy»  had  been  fairly  entered,  the  move- 
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ment  became  irresistible.  Erent  after  event  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  each  one  linked  to  its 
ontecedent^  and  the  whole  forming  a  tendencj  im^ 
possible  to  withstand.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  gorem- 
ment,  yielding  some  points  of  real  importance,  adopted 
measures  by  wbich  the  chnrcb  was  controlled,  the 
power  of  the  clei^  diminished,  and  even  the  order  of 
ihe  jesnits  suppressed.  It  was  in  vaui  that  the  crown 
uow  called  to  its  Councils,  for  the  first  time,  men  im- 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  reform ;  men,  like  Tnrgot  and 
Nedkßr,  whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  wonld,  in 
calmer  dajs,  have  stilled  the  agitation  of  the  popnlar 
mind.  It  was  in  yain  that  promises  were  made  to 
eqnalize  the  taxes,  to  redress  some  of  the  most  crying 
grievances,  to  repeal  some  of  the  most  obnoxions  laws 
It  was  even  in  yain  that  the  states-general  were  snm- 
znoned ;  and  that  thns,  äfber  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
and  seventj  jears,  the  people  were  again  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs.  All 
tliese  things  were  in  yain ;  becanse  the  time  for  treaty 
bad  gone  bj,  and  the  time  for  battle  had  come.  The 
most  liberal  concessions  that  conld  possibly  have  been 
devised  wonld  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadlj  stmggle, 
whicb  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  ineyii»»ble. 
For  the  measnre  of  that  age  was  now  fnll.  The  upper 
classes,  intoxicated  by  the  long  possession  of  power,  had 
proYoked  the  crisis;  and  it  was  needfnlthat  they  shonld 
abide  the  issne.  There  was  no  time  for  mercy ;  there 
was  no  panse,  no  compassion,  no  sympathy.  The  only 
•qnestion  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether  they  who 
had  raised  the  storm  conld  ride  the  whirlwind;  or, 
whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  shonld  be  the 
first  yictims  of  that  frightfol  hnrricane,  in  which,  for  a 
moment,  laws,  reügion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest 
vestiges  of  hnmamty  were  effaced,  and  the  civilization 
of  Erance  not  only  snbmerged,  bnt,  as  itthen  appeared, 
irretrievably  roined. 

To  ascertain  the  snccessive  changes  of  this,  the  se- 
cond  epocb  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  is  an  nndertaking 
fnH  of  difficnlty ;  not  only  on  acconnt  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  events  occnrred,  but  also  on  acconnt  of 
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their  extreme  complication,  and  of  the  way  in  whicb 
they  acted  and  reacted  npon  each.  otber.  Tlie  naatenals^ 
howeyer,  for  sncli  an  inquirj  are  very  nnmerons ;  and, 
Bß  they  conedst  of  evidence  snpplied  by  all  classes  and 
all  interest^,  it  has  appeared  to  me  possible  to  recon- 
stmct  the  bistory  of  tbat  time,  according  to  tbe  only 
manner  in  wbieb  bistory  deserves  to  be  stadied ;  tbat 
is  to  say,  according  to  tbe  order  of  its  social  and  in- 
tellectoal  development:  In  tbe  serentb  cbapter  of 
tbe  present  volmne,  I  sball,  tberefore,  attempt  to  trace 
tbe  antecedents  of  tbe  Erencb  Bevolution  during  tbat 
remarkable  period,  in  wbicb  tbe  bostility  of  men, 
slackening  in  regard  to  tbe  abnses  of  tbe  cborcb,  was, 
for  tbe  first  time,  tnmed  against  tbe  abnses  of  tbe 
State.  Bnt,  before  entering  into  tbis,  wbicb  may  be 
distingnisbed  as  tbe  political  epocb  of  tbe  eigbteentb 
Century,  it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  tbe  plan 
wbicb  I  bave  sketcbed,  to  examine  tbe  cbanges  tbat  oc- 
curred  in  the  mefchod  of  witing  hiatory,  aad  to  indicate 
Ibe  way  in  wbicb  tbose  cbanges  were  affected  by  tbe 
tendencies  of  tbe  earlier,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  tbe 
ecclesiasücal  epocb.  In  tbis  manner,  we  sball  tbe  more 
easily  nnderstand  tbe  actiyity  of  tbat  prodigions  move- 
ment wbicb  led  to  tbe  Frencb  Rerolntion;  becanse  we 
sball  See  tbatit  not  only  affected  tbe  opinions  of  men  in  re- 
gard to  wbat  was  passing  nnder  tbeir  ey es,  bnt  tbat  it  also 
biased  tbeir  specnlatire  yiews  in  regard  to  tbe  evei^ts 
of  preceding  ages ;  and  tbns  gave  rise  to  tbat  new 
scbool  of  bistorical  literatnre,  tbe  formation  of  wbicb 
is  by  no  means  tbe  least  of  tbe  many  benefits  wbicb  we 
owe  to  tbe  great  tbinkers  of  tbe  eigbteentb  centnry. 
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STATB  OF  HISTOBIGAL    LITiESiLTXJBB    IN    FBANCB  FBOM  THB  BND   07 
THB  SIXTE3NTH  TO  THE  BND   OF  THB  BIGHTBBNTH   CHNTUBT. 

It  maj  be  eaailj  supposed,  that  tihose  vast  movements 
in  tlxe  intellect  of  IVance,  whioh  I  haye  just  traced, 
could  not  fadl  to  produce  a  great  change  in  the  method 
o£  writing  history.     That  bold  spirit  with  wliicli  men 
were  beginning  to  estiniate  the  transactions  of  their 
own  time,  was  snre  to  inflnence  their  opinions  respecting 
those  of  a  former  age.     In  this,  as  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  first  innoyation  consisted  in  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  doabting  what  had  hitherto  been  be- 
Heved ;    and  this  feeling,  when  once  established.  went 
on  increasing,  destroying  at  each  step  some  oi  those 
monstroos  absnrdities  bj  which,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
the  best  histories  were  disfignred.     The  germs  of  the 
reform  maj  be  discemed    m  the  fonrteenth  centmy, 
thongh  the  reform  itself  did  not  begin  xmtil  late  in  the 
sixteenth  Century.    Dnring  the  seventeenth  Century,  it 
advanced  somewhat  slowly ;  bat  in  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury it  received  a  sndden  accession  of  strength,  and, 
in  France  in  particnlar,  it  was  hastened  by  that  fearless 
and  inquisitive  spirit  whioh  characterized  the  age,  and 
which,  pnrging  histoiy  of  innnmerable  foUies,  raised  its 
Standard,  and  conferred  on  it  a  dignity  hitherto  nn- 
known.    The  rise  of  historical  scepticism,  and  the  eztent 
to  which  it  spread,  do  indeed  form  such  curious  features 
in  the  annals  of  tiiie  European  intellect,  as  to  make  it 
Burprising  that  no  one  should  hare  attempted  to  ezamine 
a  movement  to  which  a  great  department  of  modern 
literature  owes  its  most  valuable  peculiarities.     In  the 
present  chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  defidency  so  far 
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as  France  is  concemed ;  and  I  shall  endeavonr  to  mark 
the  different  steps  bj  which  the  progress  was  efirecte(}, 
in  Order  that,  hj  knowing  the  circnnistances  most 
favonrable  to  the  study  of  history,  we  maj  with.  the 
greater  ease  inqtdre  into  the  probability  of  its  ^tcure 
improvement. 

Tbere  is,  in  reference  to  this  subjeet,  a  preliminary 
consideration  well  worthj  of  notice.  Tbis  is,  tbat  men 
seem  always  to  have  begon  to  doubt  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion,  before  tbej  rentured  to  do  so  in  matters  of  bis- 
torj.  It  migbt  have  been  expected  that  the  reproacbes, 
and,  in  a  snperstitions  age,  the  dangers,  to  which  heresy 
is  exposed,  wonld  have  intimidated  inqnirers,  and  wonld 
have  induced  them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing 
their  scepticism  npon  qnestions  of  literäry  specnlation. 
Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  course  which  the 
human  mind  has  adopted.  In  an  early  stage  of  society, 
when  the  clergy  had  universal  influence,  a  beHef  in  the 
unpardonable  criminality  of  religious  error  is  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the  attention  of  all ;  it  forces 
erery  one  who  thmks,  to  concentrate  upon  theology  bis 
reflections  and  bis  doubts,  and  it  leaves  no  leisure  for 
topics  which  are  conceived  to  be  of  inferior  importance.^ 
Hence,  during  many  centuries,  the  subÜest  intellects 
of  Europe  e^iausted  their  strength  on  the  rights  and 
dogmas  of  Christiamty ;  and  whüe  upon  these  matters 
they  often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  they,  upon  other 
subjects,  and  especially  upon  history,  disphiyed  that  in- 
fimtine  credulity,  of  which  I  have  already  given  seyeral 
ezamples. 

*  See  some  veiyjnst  remarks  But   no    one   has  treated  thii. 

in  WhewelFs  Philos,  of  the  Induo,  snbject  so  ählj  as  M.  Axignste 

SoieneeSf    vol.    ü.    p.    143.    In  Comte,  in  bis  great  work,  PAt- 

Neanäm's  Eist,  of  the  Chureh,  loeophU  Fositwe,      The  sernca 

ToL  iv.  ^.  il,  128,  Uieieare  two  which  the  metaphTsicians  ren- 

curioiis  ülustrationB  of  thexini-  deiedtothe  chnroh  b^  their  de- 

Tersal  interest  which  theological  relopment  of  the  doctnne  of  trän- 

discuBsions    once    inspired    in  substantiation  {Bianca   Whü^s 

Europe;  and  on  the  former  sab-  Evidence  a^ainet  CathaUciam^y^. 

servience  of  philosophy  to  theo-  266-258)  is  a  striking  instance^ 

log7;  compare  Hamilton*s  Die-  of  this    subor^nation    of  the 

eu88ion$  on  Philosoph^,  p.  197.  intellect  to  ecdesiastical  dogmas» 
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But  when,  in  the  progress  of  socieiy,  its  theological 
element  begins  to  decaj,  the  ardonr  with  which  reli- 
gious  disputes  were  once  conducted  becomes  senfiibly 
Tveakened.  The  most  advanoed  intellects  are  the  first 
to  feel  the  growing  indifferenoe,  and,  therefore,  thejare 
also  the  first  to  scmtinize  real  ereni»  with  that  inqnisi- 
tive  eye  which  their  predecessors  had  reseryed  for  reli- 
gions  speculations.  This  is  a  great  tnming-point  in  the 
history  of  eveiy  civilized  nation.  From  this  moment 
theological  heresies  become  less  frequent,'  and  literary 
heresies  become  more  common.  Erom  this  moment  the 
spirit  of  inqniry  and  of  doubt  Ostens  itself  npon  every 
department  of  knowledge,  and  begins  that  sreat  career 
of  conqnest,  in  which  by  every  succeeding  discovery  the 
power  and  dignity  of  man  are  increased,  while  at  the 
same  time  most  of  bis  opinions  are  distnrbed,  and  many 
of  them  are  destroyed :  nntil,  in  the  march  of  this  vast 
but  noiseless  revolntion,  the  stream  of  tradition  is,  as  it 
were,  interrapted,  the  influence  of  ancient  authority  is 
subverted,  and  the  hnman  mind,  wazing  in  strength, 
leams  to  rely  npon  its  own  resonrces,  and  to  throw  off 
incnmbrances  by  which  the  freedom  of  its  movements 
had  long  been  impaired. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of 
France,  wiU  enable  ns  to  ezplain  some  interesting  phe- 
nomena  in  the  Hteratore  of  that  cotmtry.  Dnring  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  I  may  say  tili  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  Century,  iVance,  thongh  fertile  in  annaüsts 
and  chroniclers,  had  not  produced  a  Single  historian, 
becanse  she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who  pre- 
sumed  to  doubt  what  was  generaUy  believed.     Indeed, 

'  M.  Tocqneville  ssys,  what  I  eontent  to  oonfine  their  innoTa- 

am  incdined  to  think  is  trae,  that  tions  to  other  fldds  of  thought. 

an  increasing  spirit  of  equality  If  St.  Augostin  had  lived  in  the 

lessens  the  disposition  to  form  seyenteenth  Century,  he  woold 

new  leligious  creeds.  Dhnooratie  haye  reformed  or  created  the  phy- 

enJmhiqtiet  Tol.  iy.  pp.  16,  17.  sicalsciences.If  Sir Isaac  Newton 

At  au.  events,  it  is  certain  that  had  liyed  in  the  fourth  centoiy, 

increasing  knowledge   has  this  he  would  haye  organized  a  new 

effect;  for  those  great  menwhose  sect,    and    haye    troabled   the 

tum  of  mind  woold  formerly  chnrch  with  his  originaUtj. 
haye  made  them  heretics,  are  now 
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until  the  pnblication  of  Du  Haillan's  histoiy  of  the  Idngs 
of  France,  no  one  bad  even  attempted  a  critical  digest 
of  the  materials  whicli  were  known  io  be  extant.  This 
work  appeared  in  1576  ;^  and  the  anthor,  at  the  concln- 
sion  of  bis  labonrs,  conld  not  disgnise  the  pride  wbicb  be 
feit  at  baving  accomplisbed  so  great  an  nndertaking.  In 
bis  dedication  to  tbe  king  be  says,  *  I  am,  sire,  tbe  first  of 
all  tbe  Frencb  wbo  bave  written  tbe  bistory  of  France, 
and,  in  a  polite  langoage,  sbown  tbe  grandenr  and  dig- 
nity  of  onr  kings ;  for  before  tbere  was  notbing  bnt  the 
old  mbbisb  of  cbronicles  wbicb  spoke  of  them.'  He 
adds  in  tbe  pre^ace:  *Only  I  will  say,  witbont  pre- 
sumption  and  boafiting,  that  I  bave  done  a  thing  wLh 
had  not  been  done  before,  or  seen  by  any  of  onr  nation, 
and  have  given  to  tbe  bistory  of  France  a  dress  it  nev«* 
appeared  in  before.'*  Nor  were  these  tbe  idle  boasts  of 
an  obscnre  man.  His  work  went  throngb  nnmerons 
editions ;  was  translated  into  Tiatin,  and  was  reprinted 
in  foreign  conntries.  He  bimself  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  tbe  glorios  of  tbe  Frencb  nation,  and  was  re- 
warded  by  tbe  favonr  of  tbe  king,  wbo  conferred  on 
bim  tbe  office  of  secretary  of  finance.*  From  bis  work, 
we  may,  therefore,  gain  some  notion  of  wbat  was  tben 
the  receiyed  Standard  of  bistorical  literatnre  ;  and  with 
this  yiew,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  wbat  tbe  materiaLsi 
were  wbicb  he  cbiefly  employed.  About  sixiy  years 
earlier,  an  Italian  named  Paulus  Emilius  bad  pubbshed 
a  gossiping  compilation  on  tbe  *  Actions  of  tbe  Frencb.'* 

*Bioff,  Z7mv.  ToL  zix.  pp.  315,  Bioff,    Univ.  toL  jdü.  p.    119. 

816;  where  it  is  said,  'TouTrage  Gompore,  respectiiig  the  anthor, 

de  Da  Haillan  est  remarqnable  MSgerayt  Bist,  de  ]^ance,  toI.  ii. 

en  ce  qne  c'eet  le  premier  oorps  p.  863,  with  Äudiaier,  V  OrigiiM 

d'histoiie  de  France  qni  ait  paru  de^  FrangoiSf  yoL  ü.  p.  118,  who 

dans    notre    lang^ue.'    See  also  oomplains  of  his  opinion  aboat 

Bader,  Bapport  av/r  Us  Brogrhs  QoyiSj'quoyqti'ilfBusseprofeesion 

deVBMtovre,  p.   170;    and  Bes  de  relever  la  gloire  des  Eran^ois.' 

BUux,J^8toriette8,YoLT.^.l%b,  Even    the    superficial   Bonlain- 

*^a:y^,articleirat2^n,noteL.  yiUiers  {Eist,  de  V Anden  Oou' 

*  Mercure  FranfoiSf  in  Bayle,  nemement,  toL  ii.  p.  166)  oon- 

articie  £as2£an,  note  D.  temptuonsly  notioes    'lee   r6U>- 

'^  Be  Be&us  geetie  Franoorum,  riciens  postärienrs,  tels  qne  Fanl 

whieh    appeared    abont    1516.  £mile.' 
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This  book,  whicli  is  Ml  of  extravagant  &ble8,  was  taken 
by  Da  Haillan  as  the  baeds  of  bis  famons  bistoiy  of  Übe 
kings  of  France ;  and  &oni  it  be  nnbesitatmgly  copies 
those  idle  stories  wbicb  EmiliTis  loved  to  relate.  Tbis 
will  giye  us  some  idea  of  tbe  crednliiy  of  a  writer,  wbo 
was  reckoned  bj  bis  contemporaries  to  be,  beyond  all 
comparison,  tbe  greatest  bistorian  France  bad  produced. 
Bnt  tbis  is  not  alL  Dn  TTaillaTi,  not  content  witb  bor- 
Towing  from  bis  predecessor  eyeiytbing  tbat  was  most 
incredible,  gratifies  bis  passion  for  tbe  marvellons  by 
some  cireamstances  of  biis  own  invention.  He  begins 
bis  bistory  witb  a  long  acconnt  of  a  Council  wbicb,  be 
says,  was  beld  by  tbe  celebrated  Pbaramond,  in  order 
to  determine  wbetber  tbe  Erencb  sbonld  be  govemed 
by  a  monarcby  or  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is,  indeed, 
donbtfiil  if  any  sacb  person  as  Pbaramond  ever  ezisted ; 
and  it  is  certam  tbat,  if  be  did  ezist,  aU  tbe  materials 
bad  long  perisbed  from  wbicb  an  opinion  could  be  formed 
respecting  bim.^  Bnt  Dn  Haillan,  regardless  of  tbese 
litÜe  difELcolties,  gives  us  tbe  ftillest  information  toncb- 
ing  tbe  great  cbieftain ;  and,  as  if  determined  to  tax 
to  tbe  ntmost  tbe  crednliiy  of  bis  readers,  mentions,  as 
members  of  tbe  conncil  of  Pbaramond,  two  persons, 
Gbaramond  and  Qnadrek,  wbose  veiy  names  are  inyented 
by  tbe  bistorian.® 


'  Gompare  Sismondi,  Met,  des  *  Fhaiamond,  qui  sdon  nos  hia^ 

Franfais,  toL  i.  pp.    176,   177»  toriens  a   port^  le    premier  la 

iritb      Monäoaier,     Monarchie  couroime  des  Eraxi9oi8/  Be  Thou^ 

FrangoMe,    yol.  L  pp.  43,    44.  ^at.  Univ.  toL  x.  p.  530.   See  a 

Philijppe  de    Comines,    though  mngnlar  passage  on  Pharamond 

sapenor  to  Sismondi  and  Mont-  in  Mhn,  de  Buplessis  Momay, 

losier  in  point  of  ability,  lired  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

in  the  middle  ages,  andmerefore  '  Sorel  (La  Biblioth^ue  Fron- 

bad  no  idea  of  donbting,  bnt  gaiee,  Fftris,  1667»  p.  373)  says 

simply   says,    '  Pharamond  fat  of  Du  Haillan,  *  On   lui   pent 

ealen  roy,  l'an  420,  et  regna  dix  reprocher    d'avoir     donn&     im 

ans,  Mem,  de  Chmines,  liyre  viii.  commencement  fabnleuz  4  son 

chap.  xrvii.  toL  iii.  p.  282.   Bnt  histoire,  qni  est  enti^rement  de 

De    Thon,    Coming    a   hnndred  son  inyentdon,  ayant  fiedt  tenir 

years  after   Comines,  evidently  nnconseU  entre  Pharamond  et  ses 

snspected  that   it  was    not  all  plns   fidelies    conseiUers,    ponr 

qnite  right,  and  therefore  pnts  s^auoir  si  ayant  la  pnissance  en 

it  on  the  anthority  of  others.  main  11  deaoit  rMnire  les  Eran- 
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Such  was  the  State  of  liistorical  literatnre  in  France 
earlj  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IQ.  A  great  cliange  was, 
however,  at  band.  Tlie  remarkable  intellectaal  progress 
made  by  the  Erench  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
Century  was,  as  I  have  shown,  preceded  by  that  scep- 
ticism  which  appears  to  be  its  necessary  precursor. 
The  spirit  of  doubt,  which  had  begun  with  religion,  was 
conminmcated  to  Hterature.  The  impnlse  was  imme- 
diately  feit  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  now 
it  was  that  history  first  emerged  from  a  debasement 
in  which  it  had  for  centories  been  sxink.  On  this 
subject  a  mere  statement  of  dates  may  be  of  Service  to 
ihose  persons  who,  from  a  disüke  to  general  reasoning, 
wonld  otherwise  deny  the  connezion  which  I  wish  to 
establish.  In  1588  was  published  the  first  sceptical 
book  ever  written  in  the  Erench  langnage.*  In  1598, 
the  French  govemment,  for  the  first  tmie,  ventored  npon 
a  great  public  act  of  religions  toleration.  In  1604, 
De  Thou  published  that  celebrated  werk,  which  is 
aUowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  fiirst  great  history  com- 
posed  by  a  Frenchman.***  And  at  the  very  moment 
when  these  things  were  passing,  another  eminent 
Frenchman,  the  illustrious  SuUy,^^  was  coUecting  the 
materials  for  his  historical  work,  which,  though  Imrdly 
equal  to  that  of  De  Thou,  comes  immediately  afber  it 
in  abüity,  in  importance,  and  in  reputation.     Nor  can 

9ois  au  gouyemement  aristocra-  tischen    Geistes  finden  wir  ii» 

tiqne  ou  monarchique,  et  £usant  den  Yersuchen  des  Michael  von 

faire    nne  harangue    4   chacun  Montaigne.'    TenTiemaniif  Creseh, 

d'enz  ponr  soustenir  son  opinion.  der  Fhüos.  yol.  ix.  p.  443. 

OnyyoitlesnomsdeChanunond  >'  The  fiist  yolnme  appeored 

et  de  Quadrek,  personnages  ima-  in  1604.    See  L$  Long,  Biblio- 

ginaires.'      Sorel,    who   had  a  thique  Historique  de  la  Frawi$, 

glimmenng  notion  that  this  was  yoL  ii.  p.  375 ;  and  preface  to 

not  ezactly  the    way  to  write  De  Thou,  Hist,  Üniv,  yol.  i.  p.  iy. 

histoiy,  adds,  *  C*est  une  chose  "  Sismondi  has  scarcely  done 

fort  surprenante.  On  est  fort  peu  justice  to  Sully ;  but  the  reader 

asseur^  siPharamond  fut  jamais  will  find  a  fidler  account  of  him- 

au  monde,  et  quoy  qu'on  89ache  in  Caj^ßgtte,  Bist,  de  Iß  Biforme, 

qu'il  y  ait  este,  c'est  une  terri-  yol.  yiii.  p.  101-117 ;  and  a  stiU 

ble  hardiesse  d'en  raconter  des  better  one  in  BUmqui,  Biatoire 

choses  qui  n'ont  aucun  appuy.'  de  VEconomie  Foli^que,  yol.  i. 

*  '  Die  erste  Kegung  des  skep-  pp.  347-361. 
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we  fidl  io  remark,  that  both  these  great  Idstorians,  wKo 
leib  all  their  predecessors  immeaBurablj  behind  tliein, 
were  ihe  confidential  ministers  and  intimate  fiiends  of 
Henzy  lY.,  tbe  first  king  of  France  whose  menuny  is 
stained  hj  the  impntation  of  heresj,  and  the  first  wKo 
dared  io  change  his  religion,  not  in  consequence  of  anj 
theological  argxunents,  bat  on  the  broad  and  notorioua 
gronnd  of  poliücal  ezpediencj.^' 

Bnt  it  was  not  merelj  over  sucb  eminent  bistorians 
as  tbese  that  the  sceptical  spirit  displayed  its  inflnence. 
The  movement  was  now  becoming  snfficiently  actiTe  to 
leaye  its  marks  in  the  writings  of  fieur  inferior  men; 
There  were  two  particnlars  in  which  the  credxüity  of 
the  earlier  bistorians  was  yery  strikinff .  These  consisted 
in  the  nncritical  manner  in  which,  hj  blindly  copying 
their  predecessors,  thej  conAised  the  dates  of  different 
events ;  and  in  the  readiness  with  which  thej  believed 
the  most  improbable  Statements,  npon  imperfect  evi- 
dence,  and  ofben  upon  no  evidence  at  alL  It  is  snrelj 
a  singnlar  proof  of  that  intellectoal  progress  which  I  am 
endeavonring  to  trace,  that,  within  a  yery  few  jears, 
both  these  sonrces  of  error  were  removed.  In  1597, 
Serres  was  appointed  historioffrapher  of  France ;  and,  in 
the  same  jear,  he  pnblished  bis  lustory  ofthat  conntry.^' 
In  this  work,  he  insists  npon  the  necessiiy  of  carefolly 
recording  the. dato  of  each  event;  and  the  ezample, 
which  he  first  set,  has,  since  his  time,  been  generally 
foUowed.^^    The  importance  of  this  change  will  be 

"  Acoordin^    to    I^Aubignä,  dn  Tont-Pmasant,  et  auz  pri^s 

the  long,  on  his  oonTendon,  said,  de  ses  fidües  siyet«/    J>e  Thou^ 

*  Je  ferai  Toir  ä  tont  le  monde  Bist.  Univ.  toL  xii.  pp.  105, 106. 

qne  je  n'ai  est^  pennad^  par  Gompare,  at  pp.  468,  469,  the 

autre  th^ologie  qne  la  n^cessit^  message  he  sent  to  the  pope. 
de  Testat'    QiMäXejfs  Beformed        *'  Marehand,lHctionnaireHiS' 

Religion  in  Fnxnce^  yoL  ii.  p.  862.  torique,  toL  ii.  pp.  205,  209,  La 

That  Henry  feit  this  is  certain ;  Haye,  1758,  folio.    This  cnrions 

and  that  he  expressed  it  to  his  and  learaed  work,  which  is  mnch 

friends  is  probable ;  bnt  he  had  less  read  than  it  deseryes,  con- 

a  ^fficolt  game  to  play  with  the  tains  the  only  good  acconnt  of 

OathoHc  chnrch;  and  in  one  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet 

his  edicts  we  find  *nne  grande  with;  toL  ii.  pp.  197-213. 
joye  de  son  retour  k  l'^Iise,  dont        ^*  '  On  ne  prenoit  presqne  an- 

ü  attribnoit  la  cause  4  la  gr&ce  cnn  soin  de  marquer  les  dates 
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willingly  acknowledged  bj  those  wlio  are  aware  of  the 
confosion  into  whicn  history  bas  been  Ührown  bj  the 
earlier  -writers  bavixig  neglected,  wbat  now  seems,  so 
obyious  a  precaation.  Scarcelj  bad  this  iimoYation 
been  esiabliiabed,  wben  it  was  followed^  in  the  same 
oomitiy,  by  anotber  of  still  greater  moment.  Tbis  was 
the  appearance,  in  1621,  of  a  bistory  of  France,  by 
Scipio  Dupleix ;  in  wbicb,  for  the  first  tune,  the  evidence 
for  bistorical  fkcts  was  publisbed  witb  the  facts  tbem- 
selves.^^  It  is  needless  to  insist  npon  the  ntility  of  a 
step  wbicb,  more  tban  any  other,  has  tangbt  bistorians 
to  be  indnstrions  in  coUecting  their  antborities,  and 
carefül  in  scmtinizing  them.^*  To  tbis  may  be  added, 
that  Dupleix  was  also  the  first  Frenchman  wno  yentnred 

des  ^y^nemens  dang  les  ouvrages  lutd  a  qtuarel  with  Dupleix,  has 

hifltoriques De  Serres  re-  giyeii  some  corious  details  ze- 

connut  ce  d^&iit ;  et  ponr  y  re-  apectmg  him  and  bis  Histoiy ; 

mWer,  ü  rechercha  ayec  beau-  but  they  are,  of  oourse,  not  to  be 

coup  de  soinles  dates  des  6y^e-  relied  on.  Mhn.  de  BaasoTnpierre, 

mens  qti'il  ayoit  k  employer,  et  yoL  üi.  pp.  356,  357.     Patin 

Im  marqua  dans  son  bistoire  le  speaks  f ayonrably  of  bis  bistoiy 

^Ins    exactement   qu*il   Ini  fut  of  Heniy  IV.    Letirea  de  Patm^ 

possible.      Cet   exemple  a  M  yoL  i.  p.  17:  but  compare  5k%, 

imit^  depnis  par  la  plupart  de  (Ekfon^niee  BoyakSt  yoL  ix.  pp. 

ceux  qui  Tont  sniyi;  et  c'esti  121,  249. 
lui  qu*on  est  redeyable  de  Tayan-        **  Tbe  andents,    as    is  yrell 

tage  qn'on  tire  d*nne  pratiqae  n  known,  rarely  took  tbis  tionble. 

näessaire  et  si  utile.'  marchandt  Mwria  Biet,  of  Greek  lAteratum^ 

Biet,  Hiatoriaue,  yoL  ii.  p.  206.  yoL  iy.  pp.  197,  806,  807.    But 

'^  '  D  est  le  Premier  bistorien  wbat  is  mucb  more  curions  is, 

^ni  ait  citS  en  nuuge  ses  anto-  tbat^  eyen  in   sdentific  woi^ 

rites;     pr6caution     absolmnent  tbere  was  an  eqnal  looseness; 

n^cessaire  quand  on  n'icrit  ^  and  Ouyier  says,  tbat»  in  tbe  sixr 

l'bistoire  de  son  temps,  k  moins  teentb  centuiy,  *  on  so  bomait  k 

^n'on  ne  s'en  tienne  aox  faita  diie,    d'nne    mani^    g^^r^e, 

oonnns.'      CEuvree  de  VoUaire,  Aristote  a  dit  teile  cbose,  sans 

yoL  xiz.  p.  95.    And  tbe  Biog,  indiquer  ni  le  passage  ni  le  hyze 

Univ,  yoL  zii.  p.  277,  says,  *  On  dans  leqnel  la  dtation  se  tron- 

doit   lui  faire  bonneur  d'ayoir  yait'  Ckwier,  Met,  dee  Seiencee, 

citä  en  maige  les  auteurs  dont  il  part  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  atp.  88,  'sui- 

s'est  servi ;  pr^caution  indispen-  yant  Tusage  de  son  temps,  G^ss- 

sable,  que  ron  connaissait  pen  ner  n'indi^ue  pas  ayec  pr^dsion 

ayant  lui,  et  que  les  bistoriens  les   endroits   aoii  ü  a  üri  ses 

modernes     n^gligent    trop    au-  dtations : '  see  also  p.  214. 
jourd'buL'     Bassompierre,   wbo 
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to  publisli  a  STstem  of  philosopby  in  bis  own  langnage.^^ 
It  is  tme,  that  the  Eiystem  itself  is  intrinsioallj  of  HtÜe 
▼alue  ;*'  bat,  at  the  üme  it  appeared,  it  was  aa  nnpre- 
cedented,  and,  on  that  acconnt,  a  profane  atfcempt,  to 
nnfold  the  mjsteries  of  philosopby  in  the  ynlgar  speeisb; 
and,  inthis  point  of  yiew,  snppHes  evidenoe  of  the  in- 
creasing  di£&siion  of  a  spirit  biuder  and  more  inqniaitive 
than  sxLj  formerlj  known.  It  is  not,  tberefore,  sorpris- 
ing,  that,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  tbere  sbonld  be 
made,  in  tbe  same  conntry,  the  first  sjstematic  attempt 
at  bistorical  soepticism.  The  System  of  pbilosopbj  by 
Dapleix  appeared  in  1602 ;  and  in  1599,  La  Popeliniere 
pnbbsbed  at  Paris  wbat  be  caUs  the  History  of  Histories, 
in  whicb  he  criticizes  bistorians  themselyes,  and  exa- 
mines  their  works  with  that  sceptical  spirit,  to  whicb  bis 
own  age  was  deeply  indebted.^^  Tbis  able  man  waa 
also  tbe  antbor  of  a  Sketch  of  the  New  History  of  the 
French ;  containing  a  formal  refntation  of  that  &ble,  so 
dear  to  the  early  bistorians,  acoording  to  whicb  the 
monarcby  of  France  was  fonnded  by  Prancns,  wbo 
arriyed  in  Ganl  affcer  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of 
Troy.«> 

It  wonld  be  nseless  to  collect  all  tbe  instances  in 
wbicb  tbis  advancing  spirit  of  scepticism  now  began  to 

>'  «Le    Premier   ouTrage    de  historiensde  toutes  les  nationa, 

philosopliie   publik   dang    cette  et  de  plusieim  laDgaes,  et  par- 

langae.     Bioff,  ühiv,  yol.  zu.  p.  ticnlitfement  des  historiens  nan- 

277.  cois,  dont  il  pade  ayec  beaucoup 

**  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  aasseuiance? 
tnmedoTer  ItsleaTesafewyears        **  *I1  r^te  ropinion,  alors 

ago.    Howeyer,  Patin  says, '  sa  fort  accr^t^e,  de  raniy^e  dan& 

Philosophie  finm^oise   n'est  pas  les  Gaules  de  Eranoos  et  de& 

mauyaise.'    Lettres  de  Patin,  yoL  Trojens.'  Biog,  Univ.  yoL  zzxy. 

ÜL  p.   357.      On  the  dialectie  i>.  402.    Compare  Le  I^ona,  Bib- 

powers  of  Dupleiz,  see  a  fayoniv  liothipie  Mstarirue  de  la  France, 

MßjuägmentiaBa'mUtan'sJHe-  yoLu,  p.  89.    ratin  says  that 

etCM.  on  PkUos.  p.  119.  De  Thou  was  mnch  indebted  to- 

^*  Biog.   Univ.  yoL  zzxy.  p.  him:  'M.  de  Thou  a  pris  hardi- 

402.    Sorel  (Sibliothique  Fran^  ment  de  la  Popelini&re/    Lettres 

qoiee,  p.  165),  who  is  eyidently  de  Fabmt  yoL  i  p.  222.    There^ 

displeased  at  the  unpreoedented  is  a  notice  of  f  opeliniire,   in 

bolaness  of  La  Fopelmi^,  sairSi  connezion  with  Bioner,  in  Mkm» 

'  il  dit  ses  sentimens  en  bref  des  de  Sichäieu,  toL  y.  p.  349 
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pnrge  histoiy  of  ite  fialselioods.  I  ynH  ovlj  mentioxi 
two  or  Üiree  more  of  those  whicli  have  occtunred  in  my 
reading.  In  1614,  De  Bubis  publiahed  at  Lyons  a  work 
on  ihe  European  monarchies ;  in  whicli  he  not  only 
attacks  the  long-established  belief  respecting  Ühe  descent 
frorn  Francos,  bnt  boldlj  asserts,  that  tiie  Franks  owe 
their  name  to  their  ancient  liberties.*^  In  1620,  Gom- 
berville,  in  a  dissertation  on  histoiy,  refdtes  many  of 
those  idie  stories  respecting  the  antiqxiity  of  the  French, 
which  had  been  nniversally  received  nntÜ  his  time.** 
And,  in  1630,  Berthanlt  pnblished  at  Paris  the  '  Freneh 
Floms,'  in  which  he  completely  npsets  the  old  method ; 
fiince  he  lays  it  down  as  a  i^damental  principle,  that 
the  origia  of  the  Freneh  mnst  only  be  songht  for 
in  those  conntries  where  they  were  fonnd  by  the 
Romans.*^ 

All  these,  and  similar  prodncüons,  were,  however, 
entirely  eclipsed  by  Mezeray's  Histoiy  of  France ;  the 
first  Yolume  of  wmch  was  pnblished  in  1643,  and  the 
last  in  1651.*^  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  &ir  to  his  pre- 
decessors,  to  call  him  the  first  general  historian  of 
France  ;*^  bnt  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  his  work  is 

''  'n  r^te  les  fables  qa*oii  their    heroes    back    to   Noah. 

avan^oit  snr  Toiigme  des  Fran-  (Euvres  de  BabdaiSy  yol.  i.  pp. 

cois,  appny^s  snr  le  timoignage  1-3,  and  yoL  ii.  pp.  10-17 :  see 

ixL  £Bkiiz  liörose.    H  dit  qiie  leur  also,  at  toL  y.  pp.  171»  172,  bis 

nom  yient  de  leur  andenne  fran-  defence  of  the  antiqmty  of  Chi- 

chiBe.'     Le   Long,   BMiothkgue  non. 

&8torique,  yoL  ii.  p.  750.  "  '  L'aatenr  croit  qu'il  ne  £a.iit 

"  Cjom]^Te  Soräf  Bibliothi^  pas  la  chercher  aülenrs  que  dans 

Frangoise,  p.  298,  -with  Du  Free-  le  pays  oii  ils  ont  iU  coimus  des 

Tioy,  Mithode  pour  htvdiiT  VSSs-  Bomains,  c'est-ä-dire  entre  l'EIbe 

toire  ToL  z.  p.  4,  Paris,  1772.  et  le  Bhin.'     Le  Long,  BibHo- 

There  is  an  acconnt  of  Gfomber-  thhue  Hütorique,  toI.  ii  p.  56. 

ville  in  Les  Eistorieties  de  TaUe-  This  work  of  Berthanltf  s  was, 

?nant  des  Biaux,  vol.  tüL  pp.  for  many  years,  a  text-book  in 

16-^19;  a  singolarly  cnrious  bdok,  the  Freneh  Colleges.  Biog,  Univ, 

which  is,  for   the  seventeenth  vol.  iy.  p.  347. 

centoty,  what  Brantome  is  for  ^  The  first  Tolume  in  1643 ; 

the  sizteenth.    I  onght  to  have  the  second  in  1646 ;  and  the  last 

mentioned  earlier  the  inimitable  in  1651.  Biog.  Univ.  yol.  zzviii. 

xidicnle   with    which    Babelais  p.  510. 

treats  the  habit  historians  had  ^  '  The  Freneh  haye  now  their 

of  tradng   the   genealogies   of  first  general  historian,  Mezeray.* 
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greatüy  snperior  to  anj  that  had  jet  been  seen.  The 
fitjle  of  Mezera j  is  adnurabl j  clear  and  Tigorotts,  riBing, 
at  tiines,  to  considerable  eloqnence.  Besi&s  this,  he  has 
two  other  merits  much  more  important.  These  are, 
an  indisposition  to  believe  stränge  things,  merel j  becanBe 
the j  have  hitherto  been  believed ;  and  an  inclmation  to 
take  the  aide  of  the  people,  rather  than  that  of  their 
nders.^  Of  these  prmciples,  the  first  was  too  common 
among  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of  that  time  to  ezcite 
mnch  attention.*^  Bnt  the  other  prindple  enabled 
Mezeraj  to  adyance  an  important  step  before  all  his 
oontemporaries.  He  was  the  first  Erenchman  who,  in 
a  great  historical  work,  threw  off  that  superstitions 
reverence  for  rojalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds 
of  his  conntrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  continued  to 
haont  them  for  another  centmy.  As  a  necessary  con- 
sequence,  he  was  also  the  first  who  saw  that  a  history, 
to  be  of  real  value,  mnst  be  a  history,  not  only  of  kings, 
bat  of  nations.  A  steady  perception  of  this  principle 
led  him.  to  incorporate  into  his  book  matters  which, 
before  his  time,  no  one  cared  to  study.  He  commnni- 
cates  aU  the  information  he  conld  collect  respecting  the 
taxes  which  the  people  had  paid ;  the  snfiferings  they  had 
imdergone  from  the  griping  hajids  of  their  eovemors; 
their  manners,  their  comforts,  even  the  State  of  the  towns 
which  they  inhabited ;  in  a  word,  what  affected  the  in- 
terests  of  the  French  people,  as  well  as  what  affected 
the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy.^*     These  were 


BaÜam^s  LUeratwre  of  Ewto^^  rations,  due  to  snpematnial  in- 

vol.  iü.  p.  228 ;  and  see  Stephms  terference,    and,  as  such,  were 

JUdtireaontheSütoryofFraneet  the  prognosticators  of  political 

1861,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  chanffe.  Mhskray^Wxt,  deFrance, 

^  Bayle  says,  that  Mezeray  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  228,  238,  241, 

is,  'de  tOQS  les  historiens  celui  317,  792,  yol.  ii.  pp.  485,  573, 

qui&Torise  le  plus  les  peuples  1120,  yoL  iii.  pp.  31,  167>  894; 

contre  la  oonr.'    Ze  Long  BiöUo'  instractiye  passages,  as  pionng 

thique  Butoriqtte,   yoL    iii.    p.  that,  eyen  in  powerfnl  minds, 

Ixxxyi.  the  scientific  and  secolar  method 

*'  Thongh  it  did  not  preyent  was  still  feeble. 

him  from  belieying  that  sudden  ^  What  he  did  on  these  snb- 

tempests,  and  nnnsnal  appear-  jects  ia  most  remarkable,  con- 

«nees  in  the  heayens,  were  aber-  sidering  that  some  of  the  beut 
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the  subjecis  whicli  Mezeraj  preferred  to  insigiiifioaiit 
detaUs  respectmg  iihe  pomp  of  courts  and  tlie  llyes 
of  kings.  These  were  the  large  and  comprehensiye 
matters  on  which  lie  loved  to  dwell,  and  on  which  he 
expaidated;  not,  indeed,  with  so  much  fahless  as  we 
oonld  desire,  bnt  still  with  a  spirit  and  an  accnracj 
which  entitles  him  to  the  hononr  of  being  the  great- 
est  historian  France  produced  before  the  eighteenth. 
oentniy. 

This  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important 
change  which  had  jet  been  effected  in  the  msiaaBr  of 
writing  histoiy.  K  the  plan  begon  by  Mezeray  had 
been  completed  by  his  snccessors,  we  shonid  possess 
materials,  the  absence  of  which  no  modern  researdies 
can  possibly  compensate.  Some  things,  indeed,  we 
shonid,  in  tihat  case,  have  lost.  We  shonid  know  less 
than  we  now  know  of  conrts  and  of  camps.  We  shonid 
have  heard  less  of  the  peerless  beanty  of  Erench  queens, 
and  of  the  dignified  presence  of  !EVench  kings.  We 
might  eyen  haye  Biissed  some  of  the  links  of  that  evi- 
dence  by  which  the  genealogies  of  princes  and  nobles 
are  ascertained,  and  the  stndy  of  which  delights  the 
cnriosity  of  antiqnaries  and  heralds.  Bnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  shonid  haye  been  able  to  examine  the  siate  of 
the  Erench  people  dnring  the  latter  half  of  the  seyen- 
teenth  Century ;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  onr  know- 
ledge  of  them,  in  that  most  important  period,  is  inferior 
in  accnracy  and  in  eztent  to  tJie  knowledge  we  possess 
of  some  of  the  most  barbarons  tribes  of  the  earth.**     If 


materialfl  were  nnknoim,  and  in  teenth  centniy,  know  how  litüe 

mannscript,  and  that  eyen  De  can  be  fonnd  in  them  respecting 

Thongiyes  scarceljanyinforma-  the    condition    of  the   people; 

tion  respecting  them;    so  that  while  the  fallest  private  corre> 

Mezeray  had  no  model.     See,  spondence,  such  as  the  letters  of 

among  other  passages  which  haye  S^yigni    and    Be    Midntenon, 

strack  me  in  the  first  yolnme,  are  equally  nnsatisfaetory.    llie 

pp.  145-147, 204,  353,  356,  362-  greater  part  of  the  eyidence  now 

365,  530,  531,  581,   812,  946,  extant  has  been  collected  by  JH. 

1039.      Compare  his  indignant  Honteil,  in  lus  yalnable  work, 

ezpressions  at  ypl.  iL  p.  721.  Histoire  des  divers  Etats :   bat 

^  Thofle  who  haye  studied  the  whoeyer  wül  put  all  this  together 

French  memoirs  of  the  seyen-  must  admit,  that  we  are  better 
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4ihe  ezample  of  Mezeray  had  been  followed,  witih  such 
^ditional  resonrces  as  tlie  progress  of  afiairs  wonld 
liaye  snpplied,  we  shonld  not  only  have  the  means  of 
minutely  tracing  Ühe  growth  of  a  great  and  civilised 
nation,  bnt  we  shonld  have  materials  that  wonld  sng- 
gest  or  verify  those  original  prindples,  tlie  discovery  of 
-whicli  constitntes  the  real  nse  of  history. 

Bnt  this  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests 
•of  knowledge,  the  march  of  French  civilization  was,  at 
this  period,  snddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  zniddle 
of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  that  lamentable  change  took 
place  in  France,  which  gave  a  new  tnm  to  the  destinies 
of  the  nation.  The  reaction  which  the  spirit  of  inqniry 
nnderwent,  and  the  social  and  intellectnal  circnm- 
fitances  which,  by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  prematnre 
close,  prepared  tiie  way  for  Lonis  XIV.,  have  been  de- 
scribed  in  a  former  part  of  this  yolnme,  where  I  have 
Attempted  to  indicate  the  general  effects  of  the  disas- 
trons  movement.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  point  ont 
how  this  retrogressive  tendency  opposed  obstacles  to 
the  improYement  of  historical  literatnre,  and  prevented 
authors,  not  only  from  relating  with  honesty  what  waa 
passing  aronnd  them,  bnt  also  from  nnderstanding 
events  which  had  occnrred  before  their  time. 

The  most  superficial  stndents  of  French  literatnre 
zaust  be  stmck  by  the  dearth  of  historians  dnring  that 
long  period  in  which  Lonis  XTV.  held  the  reins  of 
govemment.8®  To  this,  the  personal  pecnliarities  of  the 
king  greatly  contribnted.  His  edncation  had  been 
shameftdly  neglected ;  and  as  he  never  had  the  energy 
to  repair  its  deficiencies,  he  all  his  life  remained 
Ignorant  of  many  things  with  which  even  princes  are 
nsnally  familiar.^^  Of  the  conrse  of  past  events  he  knew 

infarmed  as  to  the  condition  of  pp.  29,  30.      Gompare  ff  Argen- 

many  savage  tribes  than  we  are  «m,  Ehflexicms  aur  les  Higtoriens 

conceming  the  lower  classes  of  Frangois,  in  Mhrwiares  de  FAoa- 

France  dnring  the  reign  of  Louis  demie  des  InacripHons,  vol.  2xnii. 

XrV.  p.  627,  with  BaulainviUiers,  An^ 

**•  This  is  notioed  in  Siamandi,  den  Gouvernement  de  la  France^ 

Hiet.  des  Franfaie,  yol.  zxvii.  yol.  i.  p.  174. 
pp.  181,  182 ;  also  in  Vülemdm,        *'  '  Le  jeune  Louis  XTV  n'a- 

j^UUrattbre    Frangaiee,    yol.    ii.  yaitie9aaucuneMucationintel- 

VOL.  n«  T 
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literallj  nothing,  and  he  took  no  interest  in  any  history* 
except  the  bistory  of  bis  own  ezploits.    Among  a  free^ 
people,  this  indifiference  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
conld  never  have  prodnced  injnrious  resnlts ;  indeed,  as 
we  have  abeady  seen,  the  absence  of  royal  patronage  is». 
in  a  highly  civäized  country,  the  most  favourable  con- 
diüon  of  literatore.  But  at  the  accession  of  Lonis  XiV. 
the  liberties  of  the  French  were  still  too  yonng,  and  the^ 
habits  of  independent  thonght  too  recent,  to  enabl& 
them  to  bear  up  a^ainst  that  combinaüon  of  the  crown 
and  the  church,  wnich  was  directed  agauist  them.   The 
French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile,  at  length 
snnk  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centr^iy,. 
they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resistance^ 
The  lang,  meeting  no  Opposition,  endeavonred  to  exer- 
eise  over  the  inteUect  of  the  conntry  an  anthority  equal 
to  that  with  which  he  conducted  its  govemment.'*    In 
all  the  great  qnestions  of  religion  and  of  poliücs,  th& 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to 
ezpress  an  opinion  nnfayonrable  to  the  existing  State  of 
things.     As  the  king  was  wilüng  to  endow  literatnre,. 
he  natorally  thonght  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  Services. 
Anthors,  who  were  fed  by  bis  band,  were  not  to  rais& 
their  voices  against  bis  policy.  They  received  bis  wages^ 
and  they  were  bonnd  to  do  tiie  bid£ng  of  bim  who  paid 
them.    When  Lonis  assnmed  the  govemment,  Mezeray^ 
was  still  living;  thongh  I  need  hardly  say  that  bis  great 
work  was  pnbbshed  before  this  System  of  protection  and 
patronage  came  into  play.    The  treatment  to  which  he,, 

lectaelle.*     Cap^jkftt^a  Biehelieu,  408.  The  eloquent  remarks  mad^ 

Mazarin  et  la  Fronde,  vol.  ii.  by  M.  Bänke  npon  an  Italian  des- 

L245.     On  the  education  of  potism,  ore  admirably  appHcable- 

nisXIY.,  which  was  asshame-  to  his  whole  System:  *  Sonder- 

fully  neglected  as  that  of  our  bare  Gestalt  menschliehen  Dinget 

George  UI.,  see  Lettres  vnidües  Die  Kräfte  des  Landes  bringeik 

de  Maintenon,  voL  ii.  p.  869 ;  den  Hof  hervor,  der  Mittelpunkt 

Dudos,  MSm.  Secrets,  vol.  i.  pp.  des  Hofes  ist  der  Fürst,    das- 

167»  168 ;  Mim.  de  Brienne,  vol.  letzte  Product  des  gesammten. 

i.  pp.  391-393.  Lebens  ist  zuletzt  das  Selbstge- 

**  On  his  political   maxims,  fühl  des  Fürsten.'    Die  Päpste^ 

■ee  Lemonteyt  Etablissement  de  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
Louis  XIV,  pp.   326-327,407, 
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Ühe  great  bistorian  of  France,  was  now  subjected,  was 
a  speciinen  of  the  new  arrangement.  He  received  from 
ihe  crown  a  pension  of  fonr  Üiousand  francs ;  but  wben 
he,  in  1668,  pnblisbed  an  abridgment  of  bis  Büstory,^ 
it  was  intimated  to  bim  tbat  some  remarks  npon  tbe 
tendency  of  tazation  were  likely  to  cause  offence  in 
bigb  qnarters.  As,  bowever,  it  was  soon  found  tbat 
Mezeray  was  too  bonest  and  too  fearless  to  retraot  wbat 
be  bad  written,  it  was  determined  to  bave  reconrse  to 
intimidation,  and  balf  of  bis  pension  was  taken  from 
kbn.^  Bnt  as  tbis  did  not  prodnce  a  proper  effect, 
anotber  order  was  issued,  wbicb  deprived  bim  of  tbe 
remaining  balf;  and  tbus  early,  in  tbis  bad  reign,  tbere 
was  set  an  example  of  ponisbing  a  man  for  writing  witb 
honesty  npon  a  subject  in  wbicb,  of  all  otbers,  bonesty 
is  tbe  first  essential.** 

Sncb  conduct  as  tbis  sbowed  wbat  bistorians  were  to 


**  His    Äbriffi  Chr<mologiqu$  i.  pp.  129,  130,  wheie  reference 

was  pnblished  in  1668,  in  three  is  made  to   bis   original  corre- 

Tolnmes  (^uarto.      Biog,    Univ.  spondence  with  Colbert.    This 

?ol.  xzviii.   p.   510.    Ije  Long  tieatment  of  Mezeray  is  noticed, 

(Bibliothique  ERstorique,  vol.  iii.  but  imperfectly,  in  Boulainvü- 

p.  Ixzxv.)  says,  that  it  was  only  lierSf  HisL  de  V Anden  Gouvemß" 

allowed  to  be  published  in  con-  Tnenty  yol.  i.  p.  196 ;  vuLemontey, 

seqnenceofa  *priyilige'  which  EtaMisaeTnent  de  Louis,  p.  331; 

Mezeray  had  formerly  obtained.  and    in    Palissot,    Mim.   pour 

But  tliere  seems  to  have  been  rHist  de  IM,  yol.  ii.  p.  161. 

some  difficulty,  of  which  these  **  In  1685  was  published  at 

writers  are  not  aware :  for  Patin,  Paris  what  was  called  an  im- 

m  a  letter  dated  Paris,  23  De-  proved  edition  of  Mezera/s  His- 

oember    1664,    speaks  of  it  as  toxy;  that  is,  an  edition  firom 

being  then  in  ihe  press:  'onim-  which  the  honest  remarks  were 

prhne  ici  en  grand-in-quarto  un  expunged.    See  Le  Lona,  Biblio" 

Abr%6  de  l'Histoire  de  Franoe,  t?tigue  HistoriqWf  vol.  li.  p.  53» 

par   M.    Mezeray.'    Lettrea   de  voL    iy.    p.    381 ;   and  Brunei, 

Paii%  7ol.  iii.  p.  503 :  compare  Manud   du    lAJbrairej    voL   iii. 

p.  665.    It  long  remained  an  es-  p.  383,  Paris,  1843.    Hampden» 

tablished  school-book  ^  see  I^Ar-  who  knew  Mezeray,  has  recorded 

genson's   Essay,    in    Mhn.    de  an  interesting  interview  he  had 

fAcademie,  voL   zxyiii.  p.  635 ;  with    him  in  Paris,  wben  the 

and  Works  of  Sir  WUliam  TeTn-  great  historian  lamented  the  loss 

pley  ToL  iii.  p.  70.  of  the  liberties  of  Erance.    See 

■*  BarrUre,     Eseai    sur    les  Calarrnfs  Life  of  Wmidf  voL  i. 

Montrs  du  JDix-septihne  SikcUt  pp.  392,  393. 
prefixed  to  Mem.  de  Brienne^  vol. 

t2 
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expect  fpom  tlie  govemmeiit  of  Louis  XTV.  Several 
yeaxs  later,  the  krng  took  another  opporkmiiy  of  dis* 
plajing  the  same  spirit.  F^nelou  had  been  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  grandson  of  Louis,  whose  earlj  vices 
his  finuness  and  judgment  did  mucli  to  repress.^^  Bnt 
a  Single  circumstance  was  tlionglit  sufficient  to  ontweigh 
the  immense  Service  which  Fenelon  thus  rendered  to  tibe 
royal  flamily,  and,  if  his  pupil  had  come  to  the  throne, 
wonld  have  rendered  prospeotively  to  the  whole  of 
France.  TTia  celebrated  romance,  Telemachus^  was  pub- 
lished  in  1699,  as  it  appears,  without  his  consent.^^  The 
Hng  snspected  that,  nnder  -Üie  gnise  of  a  fiction,  Fenelon 
intended  to  reflect  on  the  condnct  of  goyemment.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  anthor  denied  so  dangerons  an 
Imputation.  The  indignation  of  the  king  was  not  to  be 
appeased.  He  banished  Fenelon*  from  the  court ;  and 
wonld  never  again  admit  to  his  presence  a  man  whom 
he  snspected  of  even  insinnaäng  a  criticism  upon 
ihe  measnres  adopted  by  the  administration  of  the 
conntry.** 

If  the  king  conld,  on  mere  snspicion,  thns  treat  a 
great  writer,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and 
the  repntation  of  a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  wonld 
deal  more  tenderly  with  inferior  men.  In  1681,  the 
Abb6  Primi,  an  Italian,  then  residing  at  Paris,  was  in- 
dnced  to  write  a  history  of  Lonis  XTV.  The  king, 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  own  &me, 
conlerred  several  rewards  npon  the  anthor :  and  arrange- 
ments  were  made  that  the  work  shonld  be  composed  in 
Italian,  and  immediately  translated  into  French.  Bnt 
when  ihe  history  appeared,  there  were  fonnd  in  it  some 


••  Sismondi,  Eist,  des  Fran-  ingrU^  vol.  vi.  pp.  434,  436  note. 

gais,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  240,  241.  "  •  Louis  XIV  prit  le  T61e- 

■'  *  Pap   rinfld^litÄ  d*un  do-  maque  poiir  une  personnalit^  .  . . 

xnestique  chaig6  de  transcrire  le  Comine  il  (Fenelon)  avait  d^plu 

manuscrit*  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  ziv.  au  xoi,   il  mourut  dans  TesL* 

p.  289 ;  and  see  Peiffnot^  Diet,  des  Lerminier,  Philos,  du  Droit,  vol. 

Livres  eondamnis,  vol.  i.  pp.  134,  ii.  pp.  219,  220 ;  and  see  Siide 

135.  It  was  suppressed  in  France,  d£  Louis  XIV,  chap.  zxxii.»  in 

and  appeared  in  Holland  in  the  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  voL  zx«  p. 

same  year,  1699.    Lettres  de  Se-  307* 
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oircxunstajices  whicli  it  was  iihonglit  onght  not  to  Haye 
been  disclosed.  On  this  acconnt,  Louis  cansed  the  book 
to  be  sappressed,  the  papers  of  the  author  to  be  seized, 
and  the  anthor  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bastille.'^ 
Those,  indeed,  were  dangerous  times  for  independent 
man ;  times  when  no  writer  on  politics  or  religion  was 
safe,  unless  he  followed  the  fashion  of  the  d&j,  and  de- 
fended  the  opinions  of  the  conrt  and  the  chnrch.  The 
king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  what  he  called 
glory/^  labonred  to  degrade  contemporary  histoiianB 
into  mere  ch^oniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He 
ordered  Eaaine  and  Boileau  to  wxite  an  acconnt  of  his 
reign ;  he  settled  a  pension  upon  them,  and  he  promised 
to  snpplj  them  with  the  necessary  materials.^^  Bat 
even  Bacine  and  Boilean,  poets  thongh  thej  were,  knew 
that  thej  wonld  Ml  in  satisfying  his  morbid  vaniiy ; 
they,  therefore,  received  the  pension,  bnt  omitted  to 
compose  the  work  for  which  the  pension  was  conferred. 
So  notorious  was  the  nnwillingness  of  able  men  to 
meddle  with  history,  that  itwasthonght  adyisable  to  beat 
np  literary  recrnits  from  foreign  conntries.  The  case 
of  the  Abb6  Primi  has  jnst  been  mentioned ;  he  was  an 
Italian,  and  only  one  year  later  a  similar  offer  was  made 
to  an  Englishman.  In  1683,  Bnmet  yisited  Erance,  and 
was  given  to  nnderstand  that  he  might  receive  a  pension, 
and  that  he  might  even  enjoy  the  hononr  of  conversing 
with  Louis  himself,  proyided  he  woold  write  a  history 


**  These     circmnstances    are  Diplomatie    Fran^aise,  yoL  iv, 

related  in  a    letter  €rom  Loid  p.  399. 

Freston,  dated  Paris,   22  Jnly        *^  In  1677,  Madame  de  Se- 

1682,  and  printed  in  BalTympHi  vigni  writes  &om  Paris  lespect- 

Jlfemotr«,  pp.  141,  142,  appen-  ingthe  king:  'Vous  savez  bien 

diz  to  vol.  1.    The  account  giyen  qn'il  a  donn6  denx  mille  ^cus  de 

by  M.  Peignot  {Livree  condamnis,  pension  k  Eadne  et  i  Despr^nx, 

vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  53)  is  incomplete,  en  lenr  conunandantde  tiavaiUer 

he  being  evidenüy  ignorant  of  k  son  histoiie,  dont  il  aura  soin 

the  ezistence  of  Lord  Preston's  dedonnerdesM^moires.'  Lettre* 

letter.  de  Sevign^  toL  üi.  p.  362.  Com- 

^  An  able  writer   has  well  pare    Ehge  de    Viüincourt,   in 

called    him     'glorieuz    plnt6t  (Ewvree  de  Fontenette,  vol.  vi. 

qn'appr^ateur     de     la    Tiaie  p.  383;  and  Hughe^e  Letter»^ 

gloire.'     Flaeean,  Histoire  de  la  edit.  1773,  voL  ii.  pp.  74,  75, 
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of  the  royal  affairs  ;  sucli  history,  it  was  carefully  added, 
being  on  tlie  *  side  *  of  tlie  French  king.*^ 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  histoiy,  so  far  as  its  great  essentiaJs  are  concemed, 
shonld  have  rapidly  declined  dnnng  the  power  of 
Ix)iiis  XIV.  It  became,  as  some  think,  more  elegant ; 
but  it.certainly  became  more  feeble.  The  language  in 
which  it  was  composed  was  worked  with  great  care,  tlie 
periods  neatly  arranged,  the  epithets  sofb  and  harmo- 
nious.  For  ihat  was  a  polite  and  obseqnious  age,  fall 
of  reverence,  of  duty,  and  of  admiration.  In  history, 
as  it  waa  then  written,  every  king  was  a  hero,  and  eveiy 
bishop  was  a  saint.  All  nnpleasant  tmths  were  sup- 
pressed;  nothing  harsh  or  nnkind  was  to  be  told. 
These  docile  and  submissive  sentiments  being  expressed 
in  an  easy  and  flovmig  style,  gave  to  history  that  air 
of  refinement,  that  gentle,  nnobtmsiye  gait,  which  made 
it  popnlar  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered.  Bnt  even 
£0,  whüe  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  extinct. 
All  its  independence  was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all  its 
boldness.  The  noblest  and  the  most  difficnlt  depart- 
laent  of  knowledge,  the  study  of  the  movements  of  the 
liuman  race,  was  abandoned  to  every  timid  and  creep- 
ing intellect  that  cared  to  cnltivate  it.  There  was 
Bonlainvilliers,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimborg,  and  Yarülas, 
and  Yertot,  and  nnmerons  others,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Loois  XIV.  were  believed  to  be  historians  ;  but  whose 
liistories  have  scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  ena- 
bling  US  to  appreciate  the  period  in  which  such  produc- 
tions  were  admired,  and  the  System  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives. 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decline  of  historical 
literature  in  France,  firom  the  time  of  Mezeray  untü 


^  Bumet   relates    this    "with  wards  it ;    for   thoiigh     I    was 

delightfol    simplicitj  :    *  Others  ofiered  an  audience  of  the  king, 

more  probably  thought  that  the  I  ezcused  it,  since  I  could  not 

king,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  have  the  hononr  to  be  presented 

history,  had  a  mind  to  engage  to  that  king  bj  the  minister  of 

.me  to  write  on  bis  side.    I  was  England.'    Bumefs  Own  Tinu^ 

,toId  a  Pension  would  be  ofiered  voL  ii.  p.  385. 
me.    But  I  made  no  steps  to- 
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-early  in  tihe  eighteenth  Century,  wonld  reqnire  a  snm- 
mary  of  every  bistory  wliicli  was  written ;  for  all  of 
tliem  were  peryaded  by  tbe  same  spirit.  Bnt,  as  this 
would  occnpy  mncli  too  large  a  space,  it  will  probably 
1)6  tbongbt  sufficient  if  I  confine  myself  to  sucb  iUnstra< 
tions  as  will  bring  tbe  tendency  of  tbe  age  most  clearly 
l3efore  tbe  reader ;  and  for  tbis  pnrpose,  I  will  notice  tbe 
works  of  two  bistorians  I  bave  not  yet  mentioned ;  one 
of  wbom  was  celebrated  as  an  antiquary,  tbe  otber  as 
a  tbeologian.  Botb  possessed  considerable  leaming, 
and  one  was  a  man  of  nndonbted-  genins ;  tbeir  works 
are,  tberefore,  wortb  attention,  as  Symptoms  of  tbe  State 
of  tbe  Frencb  intellect  late  in  tbe  seventeentb  Century. 
Tbe  name  of  tbe  antiqnary  was  Andigier ;  tbe  name  of 
i^be  tbeologian  was  Bossnet :  and  firom  tbem  we  may  leam 
sometbing  respecting  tbe  way  in  wbicb,  dnring  tbe  reign 
of  Lonis  AiV,,  it  was  nsual  to  contemplate  tbe  transac- 
tions  of  past  ages. 

Tbe  celebrated  work  of  Andigier,  on  tbe  Origin  of  tbe 
French,  was  pnblisbed  at  Paris  in  1676.*'  It  wonld  be 
nnjnst  to  deny  tbat  tbe  antbor  was  a  man  of  great  and 
«areful  reading.  Bnt  bis  crednlity,  bis  prejndices,  bis 
reverence  for  antiqnity,  and  bis  dntifiil  admiration  for 
v€verytbinff  establisbed  by  tbe  cbnrcb  and  tbe  conrt, 
^mr^d  ÜB  jndgment  to  an  eztent  which,  in  our  time, 
seems  incredible ;  and,  as  tbere  are  probably  few  per- 
sons  in  England  wbo  bave  read  bis  once  famons  book, 
I  will  giye  an  ontline  of  its  leading  views. 

In  tbis  great  bistory  we  are  told,  tbat  3464  years  after 
tbe  creation  of  tbe  world,  and  690  years  before  tbe  birtb 
of  Cbrist,  was  tbe  exact  period  at  wnicb  Sigovese,  nepbew 
to  tbe  king  of  tbe  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany.** 
Tbose  wbo  accompanied  bim  were  necessarily  travellers; 


*•  Durixig  niany  years  it  en-  Leber,    vol.    ii.    p.   110,  Paris, 

Joyed    great    reputation ;    and  1839. 

there  is  no  histoiy  'written  in  ^  Audigier,     VOrigine    des 

that  period  respecting  which  Le  Frangoia,  Paris,  1676,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

Long  gives  so  many  details.  See  See  also  p.  45,  where  he  congra- 

liis    JBibliothiqtce   Bistorigue  de  tulates  himseli  on  being  the  first 

ia  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  14.  to  dear  up  the  history  of  Sigo- 

'Compare    La    Bihlioth^que   de  vese. 
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and  as,  in  the  Germanlanguage,  wandeln  means  to  go,  we 
have  here  the  origin  of  the  Vandals.**  But  the  anti- 
qnitj  of  the  Yandals  is  far  snrpassed  bj  that  of  the 
French.  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are  some- 
times  supposed  to  be  gods,  were  in  realiij  kings  of 
Gaul.*®  And,  if  we  look  back  a  littie  ftirther,  it  becomes 
certain  that  Gallus,  the  founder  of  Guul,  was  no  other 
than  Noah  himself ;  for  in  those  days  ther  same  man  fi^- 
quently  had  two  names.*^  As  to  the  subsequent  tistory 
of  the  French,  it  was  foHj  equal  to  the  dignity  of  their 
origin.  Alexander  the  Great,  even  in  all  the  pride  of 
hia  victories,  never  dared  to  attack  the  Scythians,  who 
were  a  colony  sent  from  France.**  It  is  from  these  great 
occupiers  of  France  that  there  have  proceeded  aU  the 
gods  of  Europe,  all  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  sciences.*^ 
The  English  themselves  are  merely  a  colony  of  the 
French,  as  must  be  evident  to  whoever  considers  the 
similarity  of  the  words  Angles  and  Anjou ;  *®  and  to 
this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the  British  islands 
are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as  they  still 
possess.*^  Several  other  points  are  cleared  up  by  this 
great  critic  with  equal  facüity.   The  Salian  Franks  were 


**  Audigiert  vol.  i.  p.  7.  Other        "  See  his  argnment,  vol.   i. 

antiquaxies   have    adopted    the  pp.  216, 217,  beginning,  ^lenom 

same   preposteroiis    etymology.  de  No6,  que  port^nt  les  Ga- 

See  a  note  in  Kembl^s  Saaons  in  lates,  est  Gallus ;  *  and  compare 

England,  Tol.  i.  p.  41.  yol.  ii.  p.  109,  where  he  ezpresses- 

*'  *  Or  le  plus  ancien  Jnpiter,  surprise    that  so   littie  should 

le  plus  ancien  Neptune,  et  le  have   been    done    hj   previous 

plus  ancien  Pluton,  sont  ceux  de  writers  towards  establishing  this 

Gaule ;  ils  la  divis^rent  les  pre-  obvious  origin  of  the  Eren(£. 
miers  en  Celtique,  Aquitaine  et         ^  Atidigier,  vol.  i.   pp.  196, 

Belgique,  et    obtinrent    chacun  197,  255,  256. 
une  de  ces  parties  en  partage.         ^  'VoiU  done  les  andennes 

Jupiter,  qu'on  fait  i^gner  au  ciel,  diyinitez  d'Euiope,  originaires  de 

eut  la  Oeltique.  •  .  .  Neptune,  Gaule,  aussi  bien  que  les  beauz. 

qu'on  fait  r^gner  sur  les  eaux,  et  arts  et  les  hautes  sciences.'    Ali- 

sur  les  mers,  eut  TAquitaine,  qui  digier,  voL  i.  p.  234. 
n'est  appeUe  de  la   sorte  qu'i        ■•  Ibid.  voL  i.  pp.  73, 74.    He- 

cause  de  i'abondance  de  ses  eauz,  sums  up,  *  c'en  est  assez  poor 

et  de  la  Situation  sur  Too^an.'  relever  TAnjou,  a  qui  cette  gloiio- 

Äudkfier,  B  Origine  des  Frangois,  appartient  l^tunement.' 
ToJ.  1.  pp.  223,  224.  "  Vol.  i.  pp.  266,  266. 
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SO  caUed  from  the  rapidity  of  their  fliglit;**  the  Breton» 
were  evidently  Saxons  ;**  and  even  Sie  Scotcli,  about 
whose  independence  so  mnch  has  been  said,  were  vassal» 
to  the  kings  of  France.^  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  ezag- 
gerato  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of  France ;  it  is  difficnlt 
even  to  conceive  its  splendonr.  Some  haye  supposed  that 
the  emperors  are  saperior  to  the  kings  of  France,  bnt  this 
is  the  mistake  of  ignorant  men ;  for  an  emperor  means  a 
mere  military  roler,  while  the  title  of  king  includes  all 
the  fanctions  of  supreme  power.**  To  put  the  question, 
therefore,  on  its  real  footing,  the  great  king  Louis  XIY. 
is  an  emperor,  as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the 
iUnstrious  nders  of  France,  for  fifbeen  centnries.**  And 
it  is  an  nndoubted  fact,  that  Antichrist,  abont  whom  so 
'  mnch  anziety  is  feit,  will  never  be  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  World  nntil  the  Frencb  empire  has  been  destroyed. 
This,  says  Audigier,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny ;  for  it  i& 
asserted  by  many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed  by  St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians.*^ 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  was  nothing  in  it  ta 
revolt  the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIY.  Lideed,  the 
French,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince,  must 
have  feit  great  interest  in  leaming  how  superior  be  was 
to  all  otber  potentates,  and  how  he  had  not  only  been 
preceded  by  a  long  line  of  emperors,  but  was  in  fact  an 
emperor  himself.  They  must  hAve  been  Struck  with  awe 
at  the  information  conmiunicated  by  Audigier  respecting 
the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  between  that 
important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French  monarchy. 
They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  illus- 
tration  of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,. 
and  from  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  All  this  they 


*'  Vol.  i.  p.  149.  docteurs  de  l'^lise,  qui  tiennent 

"  VoL  ii.  pp.  179,  180.  qne    rAnte-christ     ne    viendra 

**  VoL  ii.  p.  269.  point  au  monde  qa*apr^  la  die- 

**  Vol.  ii.  p.  124.  section,  c'est-ä-dire  apr^s  la  dis- 

^  YoL  ii.  pp.  451-454.  sipation  de  nostre  empire.    Leur 

"  *  A   quoy   nous   poximons  fondement  est  dass  la  seconde 

joindre  tin  antre  monuxnent  fort  ^pistre  de  Saint  Paul  auz  Thes- 

aathentiqne,  c'est  le  n^Bultat  de  salonicieiui/    Äudigier,  voL.  ii. 

oenains  p^res,  et   de   certains  p.  462. 
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would  easily  receive ;  becanse  to  worship  the  king,  and 
venerate  the  churcli,  were  the  two  car(£nal  Tna.xiTnfl  of 
that  age.  To  obey,  and  to  belieye,  were  the  ßinda- 
mental  ideas  of  a  period,  in  whioh  the  fine  arts  did  for 
a  time  flourisb, — in  wbicli  the  perception  of  beauty, 
though  too  fiuiidions,  was  undoubtedlj-  keen, — in  which 
taste  and  the  imagination,  in  its  lower  departments, 
were  zealously  cultivated, — bnt  in  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  originalitj  and  independence  of  thonght  were  ez- 
tingoished,  the  greatest  and  the  largest  topics  were  for- 
bidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sciences  were  almost  deserted, 
reforms  and  innovations  were  hated,  new  opinions  were 
despised,  and  their  authors  pnnished,  nntü  at  length, 
the  exuberance  of  genius  being  tamed  into  sterffity,  the 
national  intellect  was  rednced  to  that  dnll  and  mono- 
tonous  level  which  characterizes  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV. 

In  no  instance  can  we  find  a  better  example  of  this 
reactionary  movement,  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet, 
bishop  of  MeaxLX.  The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere 
ezistence,  of  his  work  on  Universal  History,  becomes, 
from  this  point  of  view,  highly  instmctive.  Considered 
by  itself,  the  book  is  a  painjEnl  exhibition  of  a  great 
genioB  cramped  by  a  superstiüous  age.  But  considered 
in  reference  to  the  time  in  which  it  appeared,  it  is  in- 
valnable  as  a  symptom  of  the  French  intellect ;  since  it 
proves,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  Century, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men,  in  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries  of  Europe,  could  willingly  submit  to  a  prostration 
of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  bhnd  credulity,  of 
which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest  minds  would  be 
ashamed ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing  scandal,  or 
bringing  a  rebuke  on  the  head  of  the  auÜior,  was  re- 
ceived  with  universal  and  unqualified  applause.  Bossuet 
was  a  great  orator,  a  consummate  diaJectician,  and  an 
accompHshed  master  of  those  vague  sublimities  by 
which  most  men  are  easüy  afiected.  All  these  qualities 
he,  a  few  years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  formidable  work  ever  directed 
^bgainst  Protestantism.*®     But  when  he,  leaving  these 

^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mp.     Histoiyof  the  Variations  of  Pro- 
Hallam     reopecting     Bossuet'B     testant  Churches.     Const.  IRsf. 
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tnatters,  entered  the  yast  field  of  history,  he  oonld 
tlmik  of  no  better  waj  of  treatmghis  new  subject,  than 
b j  foHowing  the  arbitrary  mies  peculiar  to  bis  own 
profesaion.'^^  Bis  work  is  an  andacions  attempt  to 
clegrade  history  to  a  mere  handmaid  of  theology.^  As 
if,  on  snch  matters,  donbt  were  synonymons  wiüi  crime, 
he,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  takea  eyerything  for 
graated  which  the  chnrch  had  been  accnstomed  to 
believe.  This  enables  him  to  speak  with  perfect  con- 
fidence  respecting  events  which  are  lost  in  the  remotest 
autiqnity.  He  ]mows  the  exact  nnmber  of  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  moment  when  Cain  murdered 
his  brother ;  when  the  deluge  overwhehned  the  world ; 
and  when  Abraham  was  smnmoned  to  his  mission.^^ 
The  dates  of  these,  and  simüar  occnrrences,  he  fixes 
with  a  precision,  which  might  ahnest  make  ns  believe 

▼ol.  1  p.  486 :  compare  Lermi-  On  Bossuet  as  a  contiorersialist, 

nier^   Phtios.  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  aee  Stäudlinf  Geschichte  der  theO' 

p.  86.  Attempts  have  been  made  logischen  Wiasenaohaften^  yol.  ii. 

by  Protestant  theologians  to  re-  pp.  43-45 ;  and  for  a  oontem- 

tort  against  the  Catholics  the  porary  opinion  of  bis  great  work, 

argoments  of   BoBBuet,  on  the  see  a  cnaracteristic  passage  in 

gronnd  tbat  reli^oos  yariations  Lettresde  SmgnS,  vol  v,  p.  409, 
are  a  necesBary  conseqnence  of        "  His  metbod  is  fairlj  stated 

the  honest  pnrsuit  of  religions  by  Sismondi,  Hist.  des  Frangais, 

tnith.     See  Blanco  Whit^s  Evi-  yoL  zxv.  p.  427. 
dence    against   Catholidsm,  pp.        **  See,    on    this    attempt    of 

109-112  ;  and  his  Letters  from  Bossuet's,  some  goodremarks  in 

Spain,by  Boblado, -p.  127.    With  Stäudlin,  Geschichte  der  thecio' 

this  I  fully  agree ;  bat  it  wonld  gischen  Wissenschqften,  vol.  ii. 

be  easy  to  show  that  the  aigu-  p.  198 :  '  Kirche  und  Christen- 

ment  is  f&tal  to  all  eodesiastical  thnm  sind  für  diesen  Bischoff 

Systems    with    strictly    defined  der     Mittelpunct    der    ganzen 

creeds,  and,  therefore,  strikes  as  Geschichte.     Ans    diesem    G-e- 

heavily  against  the  Protestant  sichtspuncte  betrachtet  er  nicht 

ehnrches  as  against  the  Gatholic.  nnr  die  Patriarchen  und  Pro- 

Beausobre,    in    his    acute    and  pheten,  das  Judenthum  und  die 

leamed  work  on   Manichseism,  alten     Weissagungen,     sondern 

eeems  to  have  feit  this ;  and  he  auch  die  Eeiche  der  Welt.* 
makes  the  dangerous  admission,        *'  Bossuet,  JHscours  sv/r  FHis- 

*  que  si  Targument  de  M.   de  toire  Universelle,  pp.  10,  11,  16, 

Meauz  vaut  quelque  chose  contre  17  ;  see  also,  at  p.  90,  a  curious 

la  B^formation,  11  a  la  m6me  spedmen   of    his   chronological 

force  contre  le   Ghristianisme.'  <»lculation8. 
Hist,  de  Manichie,  vol.  i,  p.  526. 
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that  ihe j  had  taken  place  in  his  own  tinie,  if  not  nnder 
bis  own  ejes.^^  It  is  trae,  that  the  Hebrew  books  on 
wbicb  be  willingly  relied,  supply  no  evidence  of  tbe 
sligbtest  yalue  conceming  tbe  cbronology  even  of  tbeir 
own  people ;  wbüe  tbe  Information  tbey  contain  re- 
specting  otber  conntries  is  notorionsly  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory.*^  But  so  nairow  were  tbe  views  of 
Bossuet  upon  bistory,  tbat  witb  all  tbis  be,  in  bis  own 
opinion,  bad  no  concem.  Tbe  text  of  tbe  Yolgate  de- 
clared,  tbat  tbese  tbings  bad  bappened  at  a  particnlar 
time ;  and  a  nnmber  of  boly  men,  calling  tbemselves 
tbe  Council  of  tbe  cbnrcb,  bad,  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  siz- 
teentb  centnry,  prononnced  tbe  Ynlgate  tobe  autbentic, 
and  bad  taken  upon  tbemselves  to  place  it  above  all 
otber  versions.**  Tbis  tbeological  opinion  was  accepted 
by  Bossnet  as  an  bistorical  law ;  and  tbus  tbe  decision 
of  a  bandful  of  cardinals  and  bisbops,  in  a  superstitions 
and  nncritical  age,  is  tbe  sole  antbority  for  tbat  early 
cbronology,  tbe  precision  of  wHcb  is,  to  anuninformed 
reader,  a  matter  of  great  admiration.^'^ 


"  He  Bays,  that  if  the  oidi-  sur  im  examen  raisonnd,  mais 

narilj  received  dates  of  the  Pen-  senlement  snr   la  qnestion    de 

tateuch  and  the  Prophets  are  not  savoir  si   tel  ou  tel  ^crit  ^tait 

trae,  then  the  mirades  mnst  fall,  d'accord  ayec  les  dogmes  qu'elle 

and  the  writings  themselves  are  enseignait/     Maury^     Ligende9 

not  inspired.  ERst.  Univ,  p.  360.  HeuseSf  p.  224. 
It  wonld  be  hard  to  find,  eyen  in        "  Theologians    have    always 

the  works  of  Bossnet  a  more  been  remarkable  for  the  exact- 

rash  assertion  than  this.  ness  of  their  knowledge  on  sub- 

"  Indeed  the  Jews  have  no  jects  respecting  which  nothing  is 

consecutiye    chronology   before  known ;  but  none  of  them  have 

Solomon.    See  JBunsms  Effypt,  snrpassed  the  leamed  Dr.  Stake- 

yoL  i.pp.  viii.xxy.  170, 178, 185,  ley.    In  1730,  this  eminent  di- 

yol.  ii.  p.  399.  vine  wiites :  *  But  according  to 

**  Doing   this,    as   they  did  the  calcolations  I  haye  made  of 

eyeiything  eise,  on  acconnt,  not  this  matter,  I  find  God  Ahnighty 

of  reason,  but  of  dogma ;  for,  ordered  Noah  to  get  the  crea- 

as  a  leamed  wiiter  says, '  TlSglise  tures  into  the  ark  on  Sunday  the 

a  bien  distingu^  certains  byres  12th  of  October,  the  yeiy  day  of 

en  apocryphes  et  en  orthodoxes ;  the  autumnal  equinox  that  year ; 

eile  s'est  prononc^  d'ime  ma-  and  on  this  present  day,  on  tbe 

ni^  formelle  sur  le  choix  des  Sunday  se'nnight  following  (tbe 

ouTTa^  canoniques ;  n^anmoins  19thof  October),  that  terrible 

«a  critique  n'a  jamais  M  fond^  catastrophe    began,   the   mooB 
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In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  liad  been  tangbt 
that  the  Jews  are  the  cliosen  people  pf  God,  lie,  nnder 
tb.e  title  of  TJniversal  History,  almost  confines  bis  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  treats  this  obstinate  and  ignorant  race 
as  if  they  formed  the  pivot  npon  whicb  the  afPairs  of  tbe 
xmiverse  had  been  made  to  tum.®®  His  idea  of  an  uni- 
versal history  excludes  those  nations  wbo  were  tbe  first 
to  reach  civilization,  and  to  some  of  wbom  the  Hebrews 
owed  the  scanty  knowledge  which  they  subsequently 
acquired.®^  He  says  little  of  the  Persians,  and  less  of 
tbe  Egyptians  ;  nor  does  be  even  mention  that  far 
greater  people  between  tbe  Indus  and  tbe  Ganges,  wbose 
pbilosopby  formed  one  of  the  elements  of  tbe  scbool  of 
Alexandria,  wbose  subtle  speculations  anticipated  all 
tbe  efforts  of  European  metapbysics,  and  wbose  subHme 
inquiries,  conducted  in  tbeir  own  exquisite  language, 
date  &oni  a  period  wben  the  Jews,  stained  witb  every 
varieiy  of  crime,  were  a  plundering  and  vagabond  tribe, 
wandering  on  tbe  face  of  the  eartb,  raising  tbeir  band 
against  every  man  and  every  man  raising  bis  band 
against  them. 

Wben  be  enters  the  more  modern  period,  be  allows 
bimself  to  be  govemed  by  tbe  same  tbeological  preju- 
dices.  So  contracted  is  lus  view,  that  be  considers  the 
wbole  history  of  tbe  cburcb  as  the  history  of  providen- 
tial  interference ;  and  be  takes  no  notice  of  tbe  manner 
in  whicb,  contrary  to  tbe  original  scbeme,  it  bas  been 
affected  by  foreign  events.®*    Tbus,  for  example,  the 

being  past  her  third  quarter/  soutenir  sa  libert^  contre  les  rois 

Nkh>li8    lUustrations    of    the  de  Syrie,  que  ne  songeaient  qu'4 

Eighieenth   Centu/ry,  yoL   ii.  p.  le     d^taraire.'     Sosstiet,      Hist. 

792.  Univ.  p.   382.    Well  may   M. 

**  '  Premierement,  ces  empires  Iierminier  say  {PhUos,  du  Droit, 

ont  poiir  la  plupart  ime  liaison  yol.  ii.  p.  87)i  that  Sossuet '  a 

n^cessaire  ayec  rhistoire  du  peu-  sacrifi^    toutes  les    nations   an 

ple  de  Dieu.    Dieu  s*est  servi  peuple  juif.* 
des  Assyriens  et  des  Babyloniens        ''  On  the  extraordinary  and 

ponr  cMüer  ce  peuple ;  des  Per-  prolonged  ignorance  of  the  Jews, 

ses  poiir  le  r^tablir ;  d' Alexandre  even  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 

«t  de  ses  premiers  successenrs  see  Macka^s  JProgresa  ojthe  In' 

poor  le   prot^ger;   d'Antiochns  i^e^ecf,  vol.  i.  pp.  13seq.;  awork 

rninstre  et  de  ses  successeurs  of  profound  leaming. 
pourl'exercer;  des  Eomains  ponr        *^  The    onginal    scheine   of 
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most  important  fact  relating  to  the  earlj  changes  in 
Christianiiy,  is  the  extent  to  which  its  doctrines  have 
been  influenced  bj  the  A&ican  form  of  the  Platonia 
philosophy.*®  But  this,  Bossuet  neyer  mentions ;  nor 
does  he  even  hint  that  aay  such  thing  had  occurred. 
It  suited  his  yiews  to  look  npon  the  chnrch  as  a  per» 
petnal  miracle,  and  he  therefore  omits  the  most  impor* 
taut  event  in  its  early  historyj®  To  descend  a  little 
later :  every  one  acqnainted  with  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation  will  allow,  that  no  small  sha^  of  it  is  due  to- 
those gleams  of  light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  snrroTind- 
ing  darkness,  shot  from  the  great  oentres  of  Gordova 
and  Bagdad.  These,  howeyer,  were  the  work  of  Moham- 
medanism  ;  and  as  Bossnet  had  been  tanght  that 
Mohammedanism  is  a  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not 
brinff  himself  to  believe  that  Christian  nations  had  de- 
rivea  anything  firom  so  cormpt  a  sonrce.  •  The  conse- 
qnence  is,  that  he  sajs  nothing  of  that  great  religion, 
die  noise  of  which  has  filled  the  world  y^  and  having^ 

Christianity,    as  stated  by  its  markable  as   being   the   point 

Qieat  Allthor  (Matthew  x  6,  and  where  Ghiosticism  and  Judaism 

ZV.  24),  was  merelT  to  conyert  tonch  each  other,  borrowed  hia 

the  Jews ;  and  if  Uie  doctrines  cnrstem  firom   Alezandria.    But 

of  Christ  had  neyer  extended  this,  though  not  unükelj,  seems 

bejond  thatignorantpeople,they  onlj  to  rest  on  the  authority  of 

oould  not  have  receiyed  those  Theodoret.    On  the  inflnence  of 

modifications  which  philosophy  the  Platonism  of  Alexandria  in 

imposed  npon  them.    The  whole  deyeloping  the  idea  of  the  Logos, 

of  this  snbject  is  admirably  dis-  see  NBander,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304, 306- 

cossed  in  Macka^a  Pnmtas  of  314.    Compaie    Sharp^a  Hut, 

the  Intelleet  inBeUgvmalkveUyp-  ofEgypt^  yol.  ii.  pp.  152  seq. 

ment,  toL  ii.  pp.  382  seq. ;  and  '*  Aiid  having  to  mention  Cle- 

onthe'uniTenMkU8i]d/firstclearl7  mens   Alezandnnns,  who    was 

annonnced    *  by   the    Hellenist  more  deeply  Versed  in  the  philo- 

Stephen,*  see  p.  484.    Neander  sophj  of  Alezandria  than  were 

makes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  any  of  the  otherfathers,  Bossuet 

evade  the  difficulty  caused  by  merely  Fays,  p.  98,  *  k  peu  pr^ 

the  changes  in  Christianity  from  dans  le  m^e  temps,  le  saint 

'yarious   outward  causes:*    see  prötre  CUment  Alezandrin  d^- 

his  Mstory  of  the  Church,  vol.  terra   les  antiquit^s  du  paga]> 

iii.  p.  125.  isme  pour  le  confondre.' 

**  Neander  (Stet,  ofthe  Church,  ^  About  the  time  that  Bossuet 

yoL  ii.  p.  42)  even  thinks  that  wrote,  a  very  leamed  writer  cal- 

CerinthuSy  whose  views  are  re-  culated  that  the  area  ofthe  coun* 
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occaaion  to  mentioii  its  fotmder,  he  treats  him  with 
scom,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  wliose  pretensions  it  m 
hardly  fitting  to  notice.^^  The  great  apostle,  who  dif- 
fused  among  miUions  of  idolaters  the  sublime  veriiy  of 
one  God,is  spoken  of  by  Bossnet  with  snpreme  contempt; 
becanse  Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession, 
conld  see  nothing  to  admire  in  those  whose  opinions  dif- 
feredfrom  his  own.^^  Bntwhen  hehasoccasionto  mention 
some  obscnre  member  ofthat  class  to  which  hehimself  be- 
longed,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his  praises  with  bonndless- 
profnsion.  Inhis  schemeof universal  history,  Mohammed 
isnot  worthy to  play apart.  Heispassed  by ;  bnt the tmly 
great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human  race  is  really^ 
iadebted,  is — Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  He  it  is,  says 
Bossuet,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  universe  with 


fcries  which  profeesed  Mohamme-  de  sa  mission.'    Bossuet,  p.  125. 

danism,  exceeded,  by  one  fifth,  ''  The  greatest  Mohaminedan> 

those  where  Chiistianity  was  be-  writers  haye  always  expressed 

lieved.     See  BrerewoocPs  Inqui-  ideas  regarding  the  Deity  more^ 

ries   touching  the   DiversiU/  of  loftjr  than  those  possessed  by  the 

Languages  and  Seligions,  LondL  majority    of    Christians.     The- 

1674,  pp.  144,  145.    The  esti-  Koran  contains  noble  passages 

mate  of  Southey  ( Findicia  Ec-  on  the  oneness  of  God ;  and  for 

desia  Jnglicana,  London,  1826,  the  views  of  their  ordinary  Uieo- 

p.  48),  is  yery  yagae ;  but  it  is  logians,  I  may  refer  to  an  inter- 

much  Basier  to  jndge  of  the  ex-  esting  Mohammedan  sermon,  in. 

tent  of  Mohammedan  countries  Transacttons  of  the  Bombay  So- 

than  of  the  extent  of  their  popu-  oieig,  yoL  i.  pp.  146-158.    See« 

lation.     On  this  latter  point  we  also,  in  yol.  üi.  pp.  398-448,  an 

haye  the  most  conflicting  State-  Essay  by  Vans  Kennedy ;  and 

ments.    In  the  nineteenth  cen-  compare  a  remarkable  passage» 

tury,  there  are,  according  to  Sha-  considering    the    quarter    from 

ron  Turner  {Eist,  of  England,  which  it  comes,  in  AutoMographg- 

yol.  iii.  p.  486,  edit.  1839),  eighty  of  the  Emperor  Jehangueir,  p.. 

million  Mohammedans ;  accord-  44.    Those  who  are  so  thought- 

ing  to  Dr.  EUiotson    (Human  lessas  tobelieye  that  Mohammed 

Phgsiologg,  p.  1055,  edit.  1840),  was  a  hypocrite,  had  better  study 

more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-  the  admirable  remarks  of   M. 

two  million ;  while,  according  to  Comte  (Philos.  Pos,  yol.  y.  pp. 

Mr.  Wilkin  (note  in  Sir  Themas  76,  77),  who  truly  says,  *  qu'u» 

Brownes  Wo?  ks,,  yol.  ii.  p.  37,  homme  yraiment  superieur  n'a 

edit.  1835),  there  are  a  hundred  jamais  pu  exercer  aueune  grand» 

and  eighty-eight  million.  action  sur  ses  semblables  san» 

^  'Le  faux  proph^te  donna  ^tre    d'abord  lui-mSme  intime« 

ses  yictoires  pour  toute  marque  ment  conyaincu.' 
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his  fame,both  dnring  his  lifetime  and  afber  his  death.^^  Ife 
is  trae,  tbat  not  one  educated  man  in  fiftj  lias  ever  lieard 
ihe  name  of  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  But  Martin  per- 
formed  miracles,  and  tiie  chnrcli  had  made  him  a  saint; 
his  Claims,  tberefore,  to  the  attention  of  historians  mnst 
be  far  superior  to  tbe  Claims  of  one  who$  like  Moham- 
med, was  withont  these  advantages.  Tbns  it  is  tbat,  in 
the  opinion  of  tbe  only  eminent  writer  on  bistory  dnring 
tbe  power  of  Lonis  XTV.,  tbe  greatest  man  Asia  bas 
•ever  prodnced,  and  one  of  tbe  greatest  tbe  world  bas 
ever  seen,  is  considered  in  eyery  way  inferior  to  a  mean 
.and  ignorant  monk,  wbose  most  important  acbievement 
was  tbe  erection  of  a  monasterj,  and  wbo  spent  tbe 
best  part  of  bis  life  in  nseless  soHtude,  trembling  before 
tbe  superstitions  fimcies  of  bis  weak  and  ignoble 
natureJ* 

Sncb  was  tbe  narrow  spirit  witb  wbicb  tbe  great 
facts  of  bistory  were  contemplated  by  a  writer,  wbo, 
wben  be  was  confined  to  bis  own  department,  displayed 
tbe  most  towering  gem'as.  Tbis  contracted  view  was 
tbe  inevitable  conseqnence  of  bis  attempt  to  explain  tbe 
complicated  movements  of  tbe  bnman  race  by  principles 
wbicb  be  bad  generalized  fipom  bis  own  inferior  studies.^^, 

^*  *  Saint     Martin    fdt     fait  are  related  by  Fleuiy,  who  evi- 

-ev^ue  de  Tours,  et  remplit  tont  dentlj  belieres  tbat  they  were 

runivers  du  bruit  de  sa  saintetS  really  performed.    Fleury,  Eist, 

et  de  ses  miracles,  dnrant  sayie,  Ecdlaiastiqtce,  livre  xvi  no.  31, 

et  apr&s  sa  mort'    JBossuetf  Eist.  vol.  iy.  pp.  215-217»  Paris,  1758, 

Univ.  "p.lll,  12mo.     Neander, having  tbe  ad- 

'*  TheBenedictineshave'writ-  vantage    of    living    a  hnndred 

ten  the  life  of  Martin  in  their  years  later  than  flenrj,  is  oon- 

Hist.  LH.  de  la  France,  rol.  i.  tent  to  say,  '  the  Generation  of 

part  ii.  pp.  413-417}  Paris,  1733,  his  period  denominated  him  a 

4to.    They  say  that  he  erected  worker  of   mirades.'    Eist,  of 

the  first  monasteiy   in    Ga,id:  the    Church,    vol.    iy.    p.    494. 

*  Martin,  toi\joiirs  passionn^  ponr  There  is  a  characteristic  anecdote 

la  solitnde,   ^rigea   im  monas-  of  him,  from  Sulpitius  Seyeros, 

t^re  qni    fut    le    premier    que  in  Mosheim^s  Ecdee,  Eist.  yol.  i. 

Ton    eüt    encore  yü  dans    les  p.  123. 

Gaules,*  p.  414.    At  p.  415,  they        »•  At  pp.  479,  480,  Bossnet 

make  tbe  unnecessary  admission,  giyes  a  sort  of  summaiy  of  his 

that  the  saint  *  n'ayoit  point  ^tudi6  historical  principles ;  and  if  they 

les   sciences  profanes.'    I  may  are  trae,  histoiy  is  eyidently  im- 

add,  that  the  mirades  of  Martin  -possible  to  be  written.    On  this 
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Nor  need  any  one  be  ofPended,  that,  from  a  scienüfio 
point  of  yiew,  I  assign  to  the  pnrsuits  of  Bossoet  a 
rank  lower  than  that  in  which  thej  are  Bometiiaes 
placed.  It  is  certain  that  religioiis  dogmas  do,  in  many 
caaes,  inflnence  the  afiPairs  of  men.  Bnt  it  is  equally 
oerfcain,  that  as  civilization  adrances,  andi  inflnence  de- 
ereaees,  and  that  even  wlien  the  power  of  those  dogmas 
was  at  its  lieight,  there  were  many  other  motives  hj 
which  the  actdons  of  mankind  were  also  goTemed. 
And  since  the  stady  of  history  is  the  stndy  of  the 
aggregate  of  these  motives,  it  is  eyident  that  histoiy 
mnst  be  saperior  to  theology;  just  as  the  whole  is 
saperior  to  a  part.  A  neglect  of  this  simple  considera- 
tion  has,  with  a  few  eminent  ezceptions,  kd  all  ecclesi- 
astieal  anthors  into  senous  errors.  It  has  indnced  in 
them  a  disposition  to  disregard  the  immense  yariety  of 
extemid  events,  and  to  snppose  that  the  oonrse  of  aSaiis 
is  regnlated  by  some  principles  which  theology  alone 
can  detectw  Ijhis,  indeed,  is  only  the  resolt  of  a  general 
law  of  the  tnind,  by  which  those  who  have  any  üsiYourite 
prafession,  are  apt  to  exaggerate  its  capacity ;  to  ezplain 
eventB  by  its  mazims,  and  as  it  were,  to  refraot  tiirongh 
its  medinm  the  occnrrences  of  üfeJ^  Among  theolo- 
gians,  howeVer,  such  prejudices  are  more  demgerons 
than  in  any  other  profession,  becanse  among  them  alone 
are  they  fortified  by  that  bold  assomption  of  snper- 
natnral  anthority  on  which  many  of  the  clergy  willingly 
i*ely. 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  snpported  by 
theologiciJ  dogmas,  in  a  reign  like  that  of  Lonis  AiV.,^* 
are  siääcient  to  acoonnt  for  the  peculiarities  which 
mark  the  historical  work  of  Bossuet.     Besides  this,  in 

acoonnt,  thongh  fally  recogoizing  l^aitS  äe  Legislation,  roL  i.  p.  1 1 6. 

the  geniiis  of  Bossuet,  I  cannot  '*  The  connection  between  tbe 

agree  with  the  remarks  made  opinions    of  Bossuet    and    ih» 

upon  him  by  M.  Comte,  Philoa,  despotism   of    Louis    XIV.    is 

Pos,  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  vol.  vi.  pp.  touched  on  by  Montlosier,  wbo, 

316,317.  however,  bas  probablylaid  too 

"  And  tben,  as  H.  Charles  mucb  stress  on    the    inflnence 

Comte  well  says,  they  call  this  which  the  civil  law    exeicised 

prejudice  their  moral  sense,  or  over  both.    MontloaieT,  Monat' 

t^eir    moral    instinct.    Comte,  chie  FVangaiset  ^ol«  ü*  P«  ^0* 

TOL.  II.  ü 
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his  case,  the  general  tendencj  was  aggravated  by  per- 
sonal characteristics.  His  mind  was  remarkable  for  a 
hanghtmess,  which  we  find  constantly  breaking  out 
into  a  general  contempt  for  mankind.'^^  At  the  same 
time  his  amaizing  eloqnence,  and  the  effects  wbicb  it 
neyer  failed  to  prodnce,  seemed  to  jnstify  tbe  over- 
weening  confidence  that  be  fldlt  in  bis  own  powexa. 
Tbere  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  bis  greatest  efforts,  so  mucb 
of  the  fire  and  majesiy  of  genius,  tbat  we  are  reminded 
of  those  lofty  and  bnming  words  witb  wbicb  tbe  pro- 
pbeis  of  antiqnity  tbrilled  tbeir  bearers.  Bossnet,  'Qms 
Standing,  as  be  supposed,  on  an  eminence  wbicb  raised 
bim  above  tbe  ordmary  weaknesses  of  men,  loyed  to 
tannt  tbem  witb  tbeir  follies,  and  to  deride  eveiy  aspi- 
ration  of  tbeir  genins.  Eveiy  iibmg  like  intellectnal 
boldness  seemed  to  gall  bis  own  snperioiiiy.^^  It  was 
tbis  bonndless  arrogance  witb  wlucb  be  was  filled, 
wbicb  giyes  to  bis  works  some  of  tbeir  most  marked 
pecnliarities.  It  was  tbis,  tbat  made  bim  strain  eyery 
nerve  to  abäse  and  yilify  tbose  prodigions  resonrces  of 
the  hnman  nnderstanding,  wbicb  are  often  despised  by 
men  wbo  are  ignorant  of  them ;  but  wbicb  in  realily 
are  so  great,  tbat  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able  to  scan 
tbem  in  tbe  whole  of  tbeir  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
tbis  same  contempt  for  tbe  hnman  intellect,  tbat  made 
bim  deny  its  capaciiy  to  work  out  for  itself  tbe  epocbs 
tbrongb  wbicb  it  has  passed ;  and,  conseqnently,  made 
bim  recnr  to  the  dogma  of  snpematural  inteHerence. 
It  was  tbis,  again,  tbat,  in  tbose  magnificent  orations 
wbicb  are  among  the  greatest  wonders  of  modern  art, 

**  H«  belonged  to  a  class  of  the  reader  may  consalt  Sismondi, 

historians,  described  by  a  cele-  Hist  des  Franf,  yoI.  zzvi.  p. 

brated  writer  in  a  Single  sen-  247;  and  on  bis  treatment  of 

tence:  'dans  leurs  Berits  Tan-  F^elon,  wbich  was  tbe'  most 

temr  parait  souyent  grand,  mais  shamefol  transaction  of  bis  life, 

rbrnnanit^  est  toi^jouis  petite/  eompej^e  Bumefs  Ownl^mefyoL 

Tocgueville,  DimocraHe,  yoL  iy.  iy.  p.  384,  witb  Capefiguis  Ixntia 

p.  139.  XIV,  yol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  wbere  tbere 

"^  Hardly  any  one  acquainted  is  printed  one  of  tbe  many  epi- 

witb  tbe-writings  andtbebistory  grams  to  wbicb  tbe  conduct  of 

of  BoBsuet  will  reqoire  eyidence  Sossuet  gaye  rise. 
of  bis  Singular  acxogance.    But 
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cansed  him  to  exhaust  the  langnage  of  eidogy,  not  upon 
intellectnal  eminence,  but  upon  mere  military  acbieve- 
ments,  upon  great  concpierors,  those  pests  and  destroyers 
of  men,  who  pass  their  lives  in  discovering  new  wajs  of 
slajing  their  enemies,  and  in  devising  new  means  of 
Aggravating  the  miseries  of  the  world.  And,  to  descend 
still  lower,  it  was  this  same  contempt  for  the  dearest 
interests  of  mankind,  which  made  hun  look  with  reve- 
rence  upon  a  kdng,  who  considered  all  those  interests  as 
nothing  ;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  enslaving  the  mind 
of  France,  and  of  increasing  the  power  of  i£&t  body  of 
men,  among  whom  Bossuet  himself  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  safi&cient  evidence  respecting  the 
general  state  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
Century,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  ertent  such 
notions  as  these  had  penetrated  the  populär  mind.  But, 
looking  at  the  manner  in  which  govemment  had  broken 
the  spirit  of  the  conntry,  I  shonld  be  inclined  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very  acceptable 
to  bis  own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
rather  of  cnriosity  than  of  importance ;  for  only  a  few 
years  later  there  appeared  the  first  Symptoms  of  that 
nnprecedented  movement,  which  not  merely  destroyed 
the  political  institntions  of  France,  but  effected  a  greater 
and  more  permanent  revolntion  in  erery  department  of 
the  national  intellect.  At  the  death  of  Lonis  XIV.,  in 
Hteratnre,  as  well  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and  in 
morals,  everything  was  ripe  for  reaction.  The  materials 
still  existing  are  so  ample,  that  it  wonld  be  possible  to 
trace  with  considerable  minuteness  the  steps  of  this 
great  process ;  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  general  scheme  of  this  Introduction,  if  I  pass 
over  some  of  the  intermediate  links,  and  confine  myself 
to  those  salient  instances  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  most  striüngly  portrayed. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  extraordinary  in  the 
change  which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to 
effect  in  the  method  of  writing  history.  The  best  way, 
perhaps,  to  form  an  idea  of  this,  will  be  to  compare  the 
Works  of  Voltaire  with  those  of  Bossuet ;  because  these 

u2 
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great  authors  were  probablj  the  most  able,  &^^  were 
oertainly  the  most  infLuentml,  Erencbmea  during  the 
period  tbej  respectiyely  represented.  Tbe  first  great 
improyement  wbiob  we  find  in  Voltaire,  as  compared 
with  Bossuet,  is  an  inoreased  perception  of  tbe  dignity 
of  tbe  bnman  intellect.  In  addition  to  tbe  circom- 
stonces  ab^eadj  notioed,  we  mnst  remember  tbat  tbe 
reading  of  Bossuet  laj  in  a  direction  wbicb  preyented 
biTq  £rom  feeling  tbis.  He  bad  not  studled  tbose 
brancbes  of  knowledge  wbere  great  tbings  baye  been 
acbieyed ;  bnt  be  was  yerj  conyersant  witb  tbe  writinga 
of  tbe  saints  and  fatbers,  wbose  specnXations  are  by  no 
means  calcnlated  to  giye  ns  a  bigb  opinion  of  tbe  re- 
sources  of  tbeir  own  nnderstanding.  Tbns  accostonLed 
to  contemplate  tbe  workings  of  tbe  mind  in  wbat  is,  on 
tbe  wbole,  tbe  most  pnerile  literatnre  Europe  bas  ever 
prodnced,  tbe  contempt  wbicb  Bossuet  feit  for  mankind 
went  on  increasing ;  until  it  reacbed  tbat  inordinate 
degree  wbicb,  in  bis  later  works,  is  painfiilly  con* 
spicuous.  But  Voltaire,  wbo  paid  no  attention  to  sucb 
tbings  as  tbese,  passed  bis  long  life  in  tbe  constant 
accumulatiion  of  real  and  ayailable  knowledge.  Bas 
mind  was  essentially  modern.  Despising  unsupported 
autbority,  and  beedless  of  tradition,  be  deyoted  bimself 
to  subjects  in  wbicb  tbe  trinmpb  of  tbe  bunoan  reason 
is  too  apparent  to  be  mistaken.  Tbe  more  bis  know- 
ledge adyanced,  tbe  more  be  admired  tbose  yast  power» 
by  wbicb  tbe  laiowledge  bad  been  created.  Hence  bis 
admiration  for  tbe  intellect  of  man,  so  far  &om  dimin« 
isbing,  grew  witb  bis  growtb;  and,  just  in  tbe  same 
Proportion,  tbere  was  strengtbened  bis  loye  of  bumanity, 
and  bis  dislike  to  tbe  prejudices  wbicb  bad  long  obscured 
its  bistory.  Tbat  tlus,  in  tbe  marcb  of  bis  mind,  was 
tbe  course  it  actually  foUowed,  will  be  eyident  to  any 
one  wbo  considers  tbe  different  spirit  of  bis  works,  in 
reference  to  tbe  diSerent  periods  of  life  in  wbicb  tbey 
were  produced. 

Tbe  first  bistorical  work  of  Voltaire  was  a  life  of 
Charles  XTT.,  in  1728.*^     At  tbis  time  bis  knowledge 

^  He  says  that  he  wiote  it  in    zzii.  p..6|  but,  according  to  M. 
1728.     (Emres  de  Voltaire,  voL    Lepaa  (Vü  de  Voltaire,  p.  382), 
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vras  still  scanty,  and  he  was  still  influenced  by  the 
servile. tradiüons  of  the  preceding  generation.  It  is  not, 
therefare,  wönderfnl,  that  he  shoold  express  the  greatest 
respect  for  Charles,  who,  among  the  admirers  of  mili- 
tarj  fame,  will  always  preserve  a  certain  reputation; 
though.  his  only  meritia  are,  that  he  ravaged  manjconn- 
tries  aaid  killed  many  men.  Bat  we  find  litÜe  sympathy 
with  Ms  unfarkmate  snbjects,  the  accumnlations  of 
whose  industry  supported  the  royal  armies  ;**  nor  is 
th^re  mnoh  piiy  for  those  nations  who  were  oppressed 
by  this  great  robber  in  the  immense  line  of  his  com- 
quests  from  Sweden  to  Tnrkey.  Indeed,  the  admira- 
tion  of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is  nnbonnded.  He  calls  him 
the  most  eztraordinary  man  the  world  had  ever  seen;^ 
he  declares  him  to  be  a  prince  fnll  of  hononr  ;^  and 
whüe  be  scarcely  blames  his  infamoos  mnrder  of  Fat- 
Jnd,^  he  relates  with  evident  emotion  )iow  the  royal 

'il  parat  en  1781.'    Both  stste-  **  CharleB  XU,   rhomme  le 

ments  may  be  accuiate,  as  Yol-  plus  extraordinaire  peut-^tze  qui 

taire  frequenüj  kept  Ids  woiks  alt  Jamals  etS  sur  la  terre,  qui  a 

for  some  tame  in  manTiscript»  i^uni  en  Ini  toutes  les  grandes 

*^  Sir  A.  AJifion,  who  certainlj  qualit^  de  ses  ajeuz,  et  qni  n'a 

cannot  be  accnsed  of  vant  of  re-  eu  d'autre  d^faut  ni  d'antre  mal- 

spect  for   rnüitaiy   oonqnerozs,  heor   qne   de   les  avoir  toutes 

says   of  Sweden»    'tbe   attempt  outr^es.'    Hiat,  de  Charles  XH^ 

wbieh   Charles   Xn.   made   to  livre  i.,  in  (Ewüres  de  Voltaire^ 

«ngage  her  in  long  and  arduouB  voL  xzü  p.  30. 

wäre,  so  «ompletely  dramedthe  **  'Plein  d*honneur.*  JBnd.  in 

resourcea  of  tha  countir,  that  (Buvres,  toL  xxü  p.  63. 

thej  did  not  reoorer  the  loss  for  ^  *^  Which  Burke»  not  without 

half  a  eentuiy.*  ßiet.  o/Europef  justice»  oompares  to  the  muider 

-Yol.  z.  p.  604.     See  also,  on  äie  of  Monaldeschi   by    Christana. 

effeots  produced  by  the  eonsorip-  Burk^s  Works,  vol.  i«  p.  412. 

tions  of  Charles  XII.»  Lokn^e  See  some  remarks  on  the  murder 

StBeden,  p.69;  Koch,  Tat^eaudee  of  Patkul,  in  Vattdt  Droit  des 

lUvoluHons,  ToL  ii.  p«  63 ;  and  Gens,  voL  i.  p.  230 ;  and  an  ao- 

^bove  all,  a  curious  passage  in  count  of  it»  firom  Swedish  au- 

JOudos,  MSm.  Secrets,  voL  1  p.  thoritiee»  in  S&mers  Tracts,  voL 

448.    Several  of  the  soldiers  of  adü.  pp.  879-881.  For  Voltaire's 

Charles  XII.   who  were  taken  Version  see  his  (Euvres,  vol.  xxtL 

prisoners»  were  sent  into  Siberia»  pp.  136»  137 ;  which  may  be  pon- 

where^  Bell  feil  in  with  them  trasted  with  Crichton  and  Whea- 

early  in  the  eighteenth  Century.  ton*s   History    of  ßcandinavia, 

:BdPs  2Vat^t»^Ma,edit.Edinb.  Edinb.  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

1788»  voL  i  pp.  223-224. 
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Itmatic,  at  the  head  of  forty  servants,  resisted  an  eiitir& 
army.^®  In  the  same  waj,  he  says,  that  afber  the  batüe 
of  Narra,  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  were  imable  to 
prevent  medals  &om  being  strack  at  Stockholm  in  cele» 
bration  of  that  event;*'^  althongh  Voltaire  well  knew 
that  a  man  of  such  extrayagant  yanitj  mnst  have  been 
pleased  by  so  dnrable  a  homage,  and  althongh  it  is  quit» 
certain  that  if  he  had  not  been  pleased,  the  medals 
wonld  never  have  been  strack :  for  who  wonld  venture, 
withont  an  object,  to  offend,  in  his  own  capital,  one  of 
the  most  arbitrary  and  revengefnl  of  princes  ? 

So  far,  it  might  appear  that  little  had  been  gained  in 
the  method  of  writing  history.*®  Bnt,  even  thns  early,. 
we  find  one  yast  improvement.  In  Yoltaire's  Life  of 
Charles  XII.,  fanlty  as  it  is,  there  are  none  of  thos& ' 
assnmptions  of  supematnral  interference  in  which 
Bossnet  delighted,  and  which  were  natural  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIY .  The  absence  of  this  marks  the  first  great 
stage  in  the  French  school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth 
Century;  and  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the 
subsequent  historians,  none  of  whom  recurred  to  a 
method,  which,  though  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  theo- 

•«  (EuwesdeVbltaire,Yol.xja.u  when  wiiters,  who  onlj  know  a 

pp.  250-260.  Itmajinterestsome  coimtiy  from  maps,  attempt  to 

peisons  to  hear,  that  the  litter  in  enter  into  details  respecting  mili- 

which  this  madman  *  was  bome  tary  geogiaphy.     In  regard  to- 

from  the  battle  of  Paltava'  is  style,  it  cannot  be   too    highly 

still  preserved  at  Moscow.  KohPa  praised ;  and  a  well-known  critie, 

BussiOf  p.  220.    It  was  also  seen  LacrateUe,  calls  it  'le  modele  le 

by  M.  Custine.  Cfustm^s  Russia^  plus  accompli  de  narration  qui 

vol.  iii.  p.  263.  eziste  dans  notre  langne.'     La- 

"  ' Sa  modestie  ne  pnt  empd-  creielle,l)ix-huitUme8ÜdeiYohü.. 

eher  qn'on  ne  &app&t  &  Stodc-  p.fi42.    In  1843  it  was  still  nsed 

holm   plnsienrs  medailles  ponr  as  a  t6zt  book  in  the  French 

perp^tner   la    memoire    de   ces  royal  coll^s.    See  Bepori  on 

ey^nements.'     Charles  XU,  livre  EduceOion  in  France,  in  Journal 

ii.,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  70.  of  8tat.  Soo,  vol.  vi  p.  308.  Fur- 

*  Even  some  of  its  geographi-  tiier  information  respecting  this 

cal  details  are  said  tO  be  inaccu-  work  may  be  found  in  Lonffckamp 

rate.    Conmare  VtUemmn,  lAtU'  et  Wagnüre,  Mem.  swr  Voltaire, 

ratuflre  au  XVIII'  Sude,  vol.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  494 ;  and  in  Mhn,  de 

p.  38,  with  JToÄT«  Ruasia,  p.  60ö.  Genlis,  vol.  viii.  p.  224,  vol.  t^ 

However,  as  M.  Villemain  says,  p.  304. 
this  must  always  be  the  case, 
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logians,  is  fatal  to  all  independent  inqniries,  since  it  not 
OTily  prescribes  the  coiuse  the  inqidrer  is  boond  ta 
ta.ike,  but  actoaUj  sets  np  a  limit  beyond  wHoli  lie  ia 
forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Voltaire  sboidd  have  infringed  upon  this  anoient 
metliod  only  tbirteen  years  after  tbe  deatb  of  Louis  AI  V., 
and  tbat  he  shoidd  baye  done  tMs  in  a  populär  work, 
aboTinding  witb  sacli  dangerons  adyentores  as  are 
always  fonnd  to  tempt  tbe  mind  to  an  opposite  coursey 
is  a  Step  of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes  still  more 
"v^ortby  of  remark,  if  taken  in  connezion  witb  anotber 
ßßycb  of  considerable  interest.  Tbis  is,  tbat  tbe  life  of 
Charles  XU.  represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  tbe 
eighteenth  centary,  but  also  in  tbe  intellect  of  Voltaire 
bimself.®^  Afber  it  was  pnblisbed,  tbis  great  man  tomed 
awbile  fcom  bistoiy,  and  direoted  bis  attention  to  some 
of  the  neblest  snbjects :  to  matbematics,  to  physics, 
to  jnrispradence,  to  the  discoYeiies  of  Newton,  and  to 
tbe  specnlations  of  Locke.  In  these  tbings  he  per- 
ceived  those  capabiüties  of  the  hmnan  mind,  wbich 
bis  own  conntry  had  formerly  witnessed,  bnt  of  wbich 
diiring  the  authority  of  Lonis  XIV.  the  memory  had 
been  almost  lost.  Then  it  was  that,  with  eztonded 
knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect,  he  retamed  to  tbe 
great  field  of  bistoiy.^    The  manner  in  wbich  he  now 

*  Itis  evident»  from  Yoltaire's  Iz.  p.  411.  In  1759,  he  writeB, 
correspondence,  that  he  after-  tluit  he  was  then  engaged  on  the 
wards  became  somewhat  aahamed  histoiy  of  Peter  the  Great  :^ '  mais 
of  the  praises  he  had  bestowed  je  doute  qne  cela  soit  anssi  amn- 
on  Charles  XU.  In  1735,  he  sant  que  Ia  yie  de  Charles  XII ; 
writes  to  De  Formont, '  si  Charles  car  ce  Pierre  n'^tait  qn*un  sage 
XII  n'aTait  pas  ^t6  ezcessive-  eztraordinaire,  et  Charles  nn  fou 
ment  grand,  malhenrenz,  et  fon,  eztraordinaire,  gai  se  battait, 
je  me  serais  bien  donn6  de  garde  comme  Don  Quichotte,  contre  des 
de  parier  de  lui.*  CShivres  de  moulins  k  vent.'  YoL  bd.  p.  23 : 
Voltaire,  yol.  lyi.  p.  462.  In  see  also  p.  350.  These  passages 
1758,  adyancing  still  further,  he  prove  the  constant  progress  Vol- 
says  of  Charles, '  voiU,  monsienr,  taire  was  making  in  Ins  concep- 
ce  qne  les  hommes  da  tous  les  üon  of  what  history  onght  to  be, 
temps  et  de  tons  les  pays  ap-  and  what  its  nses  were. 
peUent  nn  h^ros;  mais  c'est  le  **  In  1741,  he  mentions  his 
Tolgaire  de  tous  les  temps  et  de.  increasing  loye  of  history.  Hor- 
tons les  pays  qni  donne  ce  nom  reep.  in  (Eitvree  de  Voltaire^  yoL 
k  Ia  soif  du  camage.'    Und,  vol.  IJ.  p.  96. 
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treated  bis  old  sdbject,  showed  ihe  ehanse  ihat  luul 
come  OTer  him.  In  1752,  appeared  big  celebiated  wor2: 
on  Loids  AIV.,**  tlie  very  title  of  which.  is  suggestive 
of  ihe  process  tbrongli  which  his  mind  bad  passed.  TTi« 
former  histoiy  was  an  acconnt  of  a  long ;  this  is  ian 
acoonnt  of  an  age.  To  thfi  prodnction  of  bis  yonth  he 
gave  tbe  title  of  a  History  cf  Oharles  XU. ;  tbis  be  calied 
tbe  J.^6  of  Lome  XIV,  Before,  be  bad  detailed  tbe  peea- 
liarities  of  a  prinoe ;  now,  be  considered  tbe  moyenientB 
of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  tbe  introdnction  to  tbe  woork, 
be  annotmoes  bis  intention  to  describe,  ^  not  tbe  actions 
of  a  Single  man,  bat  tbe  cbaraoter  of  men.*^'  Nor,  in 
tbis  point  of  riew,  is  tbe  execation  inferior  to  t<be  design. 
Wbile  be  is  contented  witb  j^ving  a  smnmaxy  of  mili» 
tary  acbieYements,  on  wbicb  fiossuet  bnng  witb  deligbt, 
be  enters  at  great  lengtb  xnto  tbose  reaJly  importent 
matters  wbicb,  before  bis  tune,  fonnd  no  plaoe  in  tbe 
bistory  of  France.  He  bas  one  cbapter  on  commerce  and 
internal  goyemment  ;®3  anotber  cbapter  on  finances  ;^ 
anoiher  on  tbe  bistory  of  science;'^  and  tbree  cbiqp- 
ters  on  tbe  progress  of  tbe  fine  arts.^®  And  tbongb 
Voltaire  did  not  attadi  mnob  value  to  tbeological  dis- 
putes,  still  be  knew  tbat  tbey  baye  ofben  plajed  a  great 
part  in  tbe  affairs  of  men ;  be  tberefbre  giyes  seyeral  dis- 

'1  Lord  Brongham,  in  bis  lifo  600,  toL  Mi.  pp.  837,  342>344, 

of  YoItaiTe,  sajs  that  it  a|>peared  vol.  liz.  p.  103. 
in  1751.  lAvea  qfMen  oj  Letters,        *'  Ghap.  zzix.,  in  (Euvres  de 

voL  L  jp.  106.    Bnt  1752  is  the  Voltaire,  vol  xx.  pp.  234-267. 
dato  giTon  in  Biog,  TTniv,  zliz.        **  Ghap.  zxx.,  in  (Euvres,  voL 

478;    in   Quirara,  France  IM,  xx.  pp.  267-291.  This  cbapter  is 

ToL  z.  p.  355 ;  andinX«j7an,  Vis  praised  in  Sinclain's  Eistory  of 

de  VoUaire,  p.  382.  the  Publie  Revenue,  voL  ÜL  ap- 

•*  'OnTeutessayerdepeindre  pendix,  p.    77;    an  mdi£ferent 

k  la  post^tx^  non  les  actions  work,  but  the  best  we  have  on 

dW  seul  homme,  mais  Tesprit  the  important  subject  to  which  it 

des  honunes  dans  le  si^e  le  plus  refers. 

^dairi  qni  fat  jamais.'    Siicle  de       "  Chap.  xxxi.,  in  (Euvres,  xoL 

Louis  XTV,  in  (Euvres  de  Vol'  xx.  pp.  291-299 ;  necessarily  a 

taire,  voL  xix.  p.  213.    And  in  veiy  short  chapter,  because  6t 

bis    correspondence    respecting  the  paudty  of  materials. 
Hs  work  on  Louis  XIV.,  he  care-        ••  Chapters  xxxii.  to  xxxlv.,  in 

fiilly  makes  the  same  distinction.  (Euvres,  voL  xx.  pp.  299-338. 
See  voL  Ivi.  pp.  453,  488,  489, 
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tmot  cliapters  to  a  relatiön  of  eodesiastdcal  taatters  during 
Ühe  reig&  of  Lonis.*^  It  Ib  hardly  necesBarj  to  obserye 
the  immeoDse  sapetioritj  irjuch  a  ackeme  like  this  pos- 
sessed,  not  only  over  the  narrow  yiews  of  Bossaet,  but 
«von  aver  kis  own  earlier  bistoxy.  StUl  it  oaimot  be 
-deiiied,  that  we  find  in  it  prejndices  from  wbich  it  was 
difficnlt  for  a  Frenobmaiiy  educated  in  tbe  reign  of 
Lotiis  JSLLY.,  to  be  enturely  free.  Kot  only  does  Y^taire 
^well  at  needless  length  npon  those  arnnsementB  and 
debaocbieifies  of  Louüi,  wiäi  whicb  bistory  can  bare 
little  ooncem,  but  be  displajB  an  evident  disposition  to 
faronr  tJbe  kmg  bitnaelf,  and  to  protect  bis  name  from 
tbe  infaanj  witb  wbicb  it  ongbt  to  be  coyered.** 

Bot  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  sbowed  that  tbis  was 
a  mere  personal  feeliog,  and  did  not  affeot  bis  genend 
yiews  as  to  tbe  paart  wbiob  tbe  aots  of  princes  ongbt  to 
occnpj  in  bistorj.  Fonr  jears  aiter  tbe  appearanqe  of 
tbe  Age  of  Loms  XZy.,  be  pablisbed  bis  important 
treatise  on  tbe  Morale^  Mamiers^  amd  Oharacter  of  No' 
tiong,^  Tbis  is  not  only  one  of  tbe  greatest  books 
wbicb  appeared  dnring  tibe  eigbteentb  Century,  but  it 
still  remains  tbe  best  on  tbe  subjeot  to  wbicb  it  refers. 

*f  (Euvres,  voL  zx  pp.  338-  Lord  Hairej,  pxinted  in  (Ekifres 

464.  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Iriii.  pp.  57-63. 

**  This  difl^KMnüon  to  fkronr  ^  **  Hr.  Bnrton,  in  his  intorestr 

Lonis  XIV.  18  noticed  hj  Con-  ing  work,  L{fe  and  Correepond' 

doEcet,  who  sayB  it  waa  the  (»ly  ence  qfHume,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  nys 

«arly  pr^ndice   which  Voltaire  itwas 'firsj^publisheain  1766;' 

wasnnalue  to  «hake  off:  'c'est  and  the  same  date  is  given  \>j 

le  senl  pr^iigi  de  sa  jennesse  Qo^rard  {France  LüUraire,  voL 

qu*il  ait  conserr^.'     Condoroet,  x.  p.  369),  whois  aTeryaccnrate 

Vie  de   Vt^taire,  in  (Euwea  de  bibliographar ;  so  that  Gondorcet 

VoUaire,v6LLv.2S6.   See  aJso,  (Vie  de   Voltaire,  f.   199)  and 

on  this  de&ct,  wimm  et  IHderot,  Lord  Brongham  {men  of  Letters, 

Correep,  IM,    voL  ii.  p.   182;  voL  i.  p.  98)  are  probably  in 

LenunUeif,  Etabliesement  Monar-  error  in  aasigning  it  to  1757.  In 

ekique,  pp.  451,  452;  MSm,de  regard  to  its  tiUe,  I  translate 

Briaeoi,  voL  iL  pp.  88,  89.    It  is  '  Mceors '  as  '  mortJs  and  man- 

iuteresting  to  obseir7e^  thatVol-  ners;'  f or  M.  Tocqneville  nses 

Uire'a  earlier.  opinions  were  still  'mcBurs'    as  eqniralent  to  the 

more  favomrable  to  Louis  XIV.  Latin  word  '  mores.'  TocguewUe, 

than  those  whidi  he  afterwards  JDhnocratie  en  JmM/gue,  yoL  iü. 

expressed  in  his  histoiy.    See  a  pp.  50,  84. 

leäer  which  he  wrote  in  1740  to 
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The  mere  reading  it  displaTS  is  immense  ;^^  what,  How- 
ever,  is  hr  more  admirable,  is  the  skill  with  whidh  the 
author  connects  the  yarions  fiEUsts,  and  maikes  them  illus- 
trate  each  other,  sometimes  hj  a  Single  remark,  some- 
times  only  by  the  order  and  position  in  which  they  are 
placed.    Indeed,  considered  solely  as  a  work  of  art,  it 
woold  be  difficnlt  to  praise  it  too  highly;  while,  as  a 
Symptom  of  the  times,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
it  contains    no   traces  of  that    adnlation  of  royalty 
which  characteiized  Voltaire  in  the  period  of  his  youth, 
and  which  is  fonnd  in  aU  the  best  writers  dnring  the 
power  of  Lonis  JSLLV.    In  the  whole  of  this  long  and 
important  work,  the  great  historian  takes  little  notice 
of  the  intrignes  of  conrts,  or  of  the  ohanges  of  minis- 
ters,  or  of  the  fate  of  kings ;  but  he  endeayonrs  to  dis- 
cover  and  develop  the  different  epochs  throngh  which 
Man  has  successiyely  passed.  '  I  wish,'  he  says,  'to  write 
a  history,  not  of  wars,  but  of  society ;  and  to  ascertain 
how  men  liyed  in  the  interior  of  their  fiunilies,  and  what 
were  the  arts  which  they  commonly  cnltiyated.'^^^   For, 
he  adds,  '  my  object  is  the  histoiy  of  the  hnman  mind, 
and  not  a  mere  detail  of  petty  £dßtB ;  nor  am  I  conoemed 
with  the  histoiy  of  great  lords,  who  made  war  npon 
Erench  kings ;  bnt  I  want  to  know  what  were  the  steps 
by  which  men  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization.'^"'* 

'**  Saperficial  imters  are  so  says,  that  Voltaire  is  'thabest 

milch  in  the  habit  of  calling  Yol-  historian '  the  French  haye  pio- 

taire  superficial,  that  it  maybe  duodd^WarkaofSirlVilliamJoiuf, 

well  to  obserre,  that  his  aocnraey  vol.  y.  p.  542 ;  and  compare  the 

has  been  praised,  not  only  by  his  preface  to  his  Persian  Qrawmar^ 

oim  oonntiymen,  but  by  several  m  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  123. 

English    authors    of    admitted  '*'  'Je     youdrais     dicouTiir 

leaming.    For  three  remarkable  quelle  6tait  alors  la  sodM  des 

instances  of  ihis,  from  men  whom  hommee,  comment  <m  Tivait  dans 

no  one  will  aecuse  of  leaning  to-  Tint^eur   des    familles,    quels 

wards  his    other  opinions,  see  arts  ^taient  cultir^,  plnt6t  que 

notea  to  Charles  V.,  in  Bobertson'a  de  rip^ter  tant  de  nialheurs  et 

Works,  pp.  431,  432 ;  Barring'  tant  de  oombats,  funestes  objets 

ioji^s  öbservations  on  the  Staiittes,  de  lliistoire,  et  lieux  communs  de 

p.  293 ;  and  Warton*s  History  of  la  m^chancet^  humaine.'      Essai 

English   "Poetry,  toL  i  p.  xn.  stur  les  Mcmrs,  chap.  Izzzi.,  in 

Even  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  ms  pre-  (Euvres,  vol.  xyi.  p.  381. 

ISace  to  the  Life  of  Nader  Shah,  >«  <  L'objet  «tait  l'histoire  d* 
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Xt  Tvas  in  this  way  that  Voltaire  tanght  historian» 

to  ooiLcentrate  their  attention  on  matters  of  real  im» 

portance,  and  to  neglect  ihoae  idle  details  with  which 

history  liad  formerly  been  fi]led.  But  what  proves  this 

to  be  a  movement  arising  as  mnch  £rom  the  spirit  of  th& 

age  as  &om  the  individnal  author,  is,  that  we  find  pre- 

cisely  tlie  same  tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu 

and  TxLTgot,  who  were  certainly  the  two  most  emineni 

of  the  contemporaries  of  Voltaire ;  and  both  of  whom 

folloTred  a  method  similar  to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting 

descriptions  of  kings,  conrts,  and  battles,  they  confined 

themselv^es  to  pointe  which  illnstrate  the  character  of 

mankiiid,  and  the  general  march  of  civilization.    And 

sncli  Tras  the  popnlajity  of  this  change  in  the  old  rontine, 

that  its  inflnence  was  feltby  other  historians  of  inferior, 

bnt  still  of  considerable,  abiliiy.     In  1755,  Mallet^^ 

pnblislied  his  interesting,  and,  at  the  time  it  was  written, 

most  valnable  work,  on  the  history  of  Denmark  ;^^  in 

"Whicli  he  professes  himself  a  pnpU  of  the  new  school. 

'For  why,'  he  says,  *  shonld  history  be  only  a  recital  of 

battles,  Sieges,  intrigaes,  and  negotiations  P    And  why 

Tesprit  hmnain,  et  non  pas  le  ha  Prwris  de  rSistaire,  p.  173. 

detail  des  üüts  presque  tox^onrs  '**  Gotha,  in  his  Antobiogra-f 

d^figor^ ;  il  ne  s'agissait  pas  de  ph^,  mentions  his  obligations  to 

Teeheicher,parex6mple,  de  quelle  this  vork,    which,    I    snspect, 

^mille^taitleseigneurdePuiset,  ezercised  consideiable  inflnence 

on  le  Bieignenr  de  Montlheri,  qni  over  the  earlv  associations  of  his 

ftrent  la  gnerre  &  des  rois  de  mind :  *  Ich  hatte  die  Fabeln  der 

Fiance ;  mais  de  yoir  par  qnels  Edda  schon  lancst  ans  der  Yor- 

d^^  on  est  parvenn  de  la  ms-  rede  zn  Mallet^  Bänischer  Ge- 

ücit4  l)arbare  de  ces  temps  k  ]&  schichtekenneneelemt^  und  mich 

politesse  dn  n6tre/    Supplement  deiselben  sogleich  bemächtigt ; 

U) Essai  surlesMomrStmCEuvres,  sie   gehörten    imter    diejenigen 

▼ol.  xviii.  p.  435.  Compare  Fraf-  Mährchen,    die  ich,  von  einer 

fnents  sur  PMstoire,  vol.  zzirii.  Gesellschaft     angefordert,    am 

p.214,'with  two  letters  in  vol.  Ix.  liebsten  erzählte.'      Währheiiu, 

pp.  1Ö3,  164,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  370.  Dichtung^    in    QoeiMs    Werke, 

"••  Hallet,    tiiongh    bom    in  vol.  ü  part  ii.  p.  169.    Percy,  a. 

Geneva,  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  veiy  fair  jndge,  thonght  highljr 

habits  of  his  mind :  he  wrote  in  of  Mallet^s  history,  part  of  wmch,. 

French,  and  is    dassed  among  indeed,   he    translated.     See  a 

^^rench  historians,  in  the  report  letterfromhim,  in  NichdlisIUua» 

presented  to  Napoleon  by  &e  tratumsoftheEigMemih  Century, 

Institut.    Lodert  Sapport   sttr  vol.  vü.  p.  719. 
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-Bhonld  it  contain  merely  aheap  of  peity  facta  and  dates, 
rauher  than  a  greafc  pictnre  of  tbe  opinions,  <ni8to]iis» 
and  even  inclmatioiis  of  apeople?'^®^  Thns  too,  in 
1765,  Mably  pnblished  ihe  first  part  of  bis  celebiated 
work  on  tbe  bistozy  of  Franoe  ;^^  in  tbe  preface  to 
wbicb,  be  complaixis  tbat  bistorians  ^bavenegleoted  tbe 
origin  of  laws  and  costcnnsi  in  &Tonr  of  sieges  and 
ba&ea.''^  In  ihe  same  spirit,  Yelly  and  Villaret,  in 
tixear  vobuninons  bistozy  of  Erance,  express  regret  that 
bistorians  shonld  nsnally  rebikte  wbat  bappens  to  tbe 
soyereign,  in  preference  to  wbat  bappens  to  tbe  people, 
and  sbonld  omit  tbe  manners  and  obaractenstics  of  a 
nation,  in  order  to  study  tbe  acts  of  a  Single  man.^^' 
Dnolos,  again,  annonnces  tbat  bis  bistory  is  not  of  war, 
nor  of  politiGS)  bat  of  men'  and  manners  :^^  wbile, 
Strange  to  say ,  even  tbe  oonrtly  H^nanlt  declares  tbat 
bis  objeot  was  to  deseribe  laws  and  manners,  wbicb  be 
calls  Üie  sonl  of  bistory,  or  ratber  bistory  itself.^^® 

Tbns  it  was,  tbat  bistorians  began  to  sbifb,  as  it  were, 
tbe  seene  of  ibeir  labonrs,  and  to  stndy  sabjeets  con- 
nected with  tbose  popolar  interests,  on  wbicb  tbe  great 
writers  nnder  Lonis  XIV.  disdained  to  waste  a  tbongbt. 

>**  Maüefs  Northern  Äntiqui-  Sutoire  de  France  par  Veüy, 

ties,  edit  BlackcU,  1847,  p.  78.  Paris,   1770,  4to,  rd  i  p.  6 ; 

IM  The  first  two  Toluxnes  were  and  see,  to  the  same  eflfect,  the 

pnblished  in  1765;  the  other  two  ConünuaHon  hy  Villaret,  voL  v. 

in  1790.    Biog*  ühw.  toL  zzvi.  p.  vL 

pp.  9,  12.  >••  *Si   ITüstoire    q,ne    j'teris 

*^'  MaUy,  Obaarv,  sur  VEiet*  n'est  ni  militaire,  ni  politique,  ni 

de  France,  voL  i.  p.  ü. ;  and  com-  &x>nomique,  du  moins  dans  le 

pare  yoL  iü  p.  289:  bnt  this  sens    qne  je    oon^ois  ponr  oes 

latter  passage  was  writtensereral  difß^entes   parties,  on  me  de- 

years  tater.  mandera  quelle  est  donc  celle 

IM  *  Sorn^  k  nons  apprendre  qne  je  me  propose  d'^crire.  Cest 

les  Yictoiies  on  les  d£&ites  du  Thistoire  des   hommes    et    des 

souverain,  ils  ne  noos  disent  rien  moeurs.^    JDudoe,  Louia  XIV  et 

on  presque  rien  des  peuples  qu'il  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  p.  zx7. 

ATendusheuieuzoumaUieureuz.  '**  'Je  Toulois  connoltre  aos 

On  ne  trouve  dans  leurs  Berits  loiz,  nos  mceurs,  et  tout  ce  qui 

quelonguesdescriptions  de  Sieges  estTAmede  Thistoire,  ouplutöt 

<et  de  batailles ;  nulle  mention  rhistoire  mfime.'    HhuxuU,  Noiih 

des  moenxs .  et  de  Tesprit  de  la  «el  Abrigi  chrwidoßimte  de  VJERb- 

nation.    EUe  y  est  presque  tou-  toire  de  France,  edit.  f  aris,  177$» 

jours  sacrifi^e  k  un  seul  honune.'  toL  i.  p.  i. 
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I  need  liardlj  observe,  how  agreeable  sncli  views  were 

to  the  general  spiiit  of  the  eighteenih  centniy,  and  how 

well  they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men  who  were 

striviitg  to  lay  aside  their  former  prejndices,  and  despise 

"wliat  Lad  onoe  been  xmiTersally  adnured.    AU  tbis  was 

but  part  of  that  Tast  movement,  wbicb  |Hrepared  the 

-way  for  the  Bevohition,  by  nnsettling  anoient  opudonSy 

by  enoonragmg  a  certain  mobüity  and  restlesänesB  of 

miaid,  and,  above  all,  hy  the  disrespect  it  showed  for- 

thoBe  powerfnl  individiials,  hitherto  regarded  as  gods 

xailier  than  as  men,  but  who  now,  for  the  first  &ne, 

were  neglected  by  the  greatest  and  most  populär  his- 

torianB,  who  passed  over  even  their  prominent  actions^ 

in  Order  to  dwell  npon  the  wel&ore  of  nations,  and  the 

interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

To  Tetom,  however,  to  what  was  actoallj  effected  bj 
Voltaire,  there  is  no  doabt  that,  in  his  case,  this  ten- 
denoy  of  the  time  was  strengthened  by  a  natural  com« 
prehensiveness  of  mind,  whidi  predisposed  him  to  large 
views,  and  made  him  dissatisfied  with  that  narrow  ränge 
to  which  history  had  been  Jiitherto  conflned.  ^  ^  ^  What- 
ever  may  be  thotight  of  the  other  qualities  of  Voltaire^ 
it  must  be  aUowed  that,  in  his  inteUect,  eveiything  was 
on  a  great  scale.^^'  Always  prepared  for  thought,  and 
always  ready  to  generalize,  he  was  averse  to  the  study 
of  individual  actions,  unless  thej  could  be  naad» 
available  for  the  establishment  of  some  broad  and 
permanent  principle.  Hence  his  habit  of  looking  at 
histoTy  with  a  yiew  to  the  stages  through  which  the 
eountry  had  passed,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the 
character  of  äie  men  by  whom  the  eountry  had  been 

goyemed.     The  same  tendenoy  appears  in  his  lighter 

I      I  ■     ■  I  ■  « ■ 

ni  In  1763,  hewritestoiyAr*  tails  des  eombats  et  des  n^gsa; 

gental :   *  il  y  a  environ  donze  zien  n'est  plus  eimuyeiuc  qae  la 

bataiÜes  dont  je  n*ai  point  parli,  droite  et  la  gauche,  les  bastions 

Diea  mem,  paroeque  y^eris  This*  et  la  contrescarpe.* 
toire  de  Tesprit  hmnam,  et  non        *"  M.  Lamartine  characterizes 

nne  gazette.'     (Euvres  de   VoU  him  as  'ce  g^nie  non  pas  le  plaa 

taire^  voL  Ixiü.  p.  51.     See  also  haut,  mais  Je  plus  vaste  de  la 

his  letter  to  Tabareau  {LettreB  France/    Hut,   des    Girondins, 

wklües  de  Voltaire,  vol.  ü.  p.  yoL  i.  p.  180. 
685) :  *  Fersonne  ne  lit  les  de- 
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works;  and  it  Las  been  well  observed,^^'  that,  even  in 
bis  dramas,  he  endeavonrs  to  portray,  not  so  muoh  the 
passions  of  individnals,  as  Übe  epiiit  of  epocbs.  In 
Mahomei,  bis  snbject  is  a  great  religion ;  in  Ahire,  ihe 
conqnest  of  America ;  in  Brutus^  tbe  fonnation  of  the 
Bioman  power ;  in  the  J)ea£h  of  OcBsar^  the  rise  of  the 
empire  npon  the  mins  ofthat  power.  ^^^ 

By  this  determination  to  look  npon  ihe  conrse  of 
eyents  as  a  great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  was 
led  to  severaL  results,  which  have  been  oomplacenÜlj 
adopted  bj  many  aatbors,  who,  even  while  nsing  them, 
reyile  bim  from  whom  they  were  taken.  He  was  the 
first  historian  who,  rejecting  the  ordxnary  method  of 
inyestigation,  endeavoured,  by  large  general  views,  to 
ezplain  the  origin  of  fendaJiiy;  and,  by  indicating 
some  of  the  canses  of  its  decline  in  the  fonrteenth 
Century,^  ^*  he  laid  the  fonndation  for  a  philosophic 
«stunate  of  that  important  institation.^^*  He  was  the 
anthor  of  a  profonnd  remark,  afberwards  adopted  by 

IK  Biog,    Univ»  toL  xliz.  p.  "*  ElMat  «ur  lea  Mimtrs,  chap. 

498.    His  Orphdin  de  la  Ckme  Ixzxv.,  in  CBSuvreSt  voL  xvL  p. 

is  taken  ftom  Chinese  sonroes :  412,  and  elsewheie. 

see  Davit^s  China,  yoL  ii.  p.  258.  "*  Duiing  the  eighteenth  cen- 

>i«  The  snrpiising  versatility  toiy,  and,  I  may  say,  nntil  the 

of  Yoltaire's  mind  is  shown  by  publication  in  1818  of  Hallam's 

the  &ct,  tmpazalleled  in  litera-  tüddle  Ages,  there  was  in  the 

tnre^  that  he  was  eqnally  great  Engliah  langnage  no  oomprehen- 

as  a  dramatic  writer  and  as  an  sive  aooount  of  the  feudal  sys- 

historian.    Hr.  Forster,  in  his  tem ;  nnless,  perhaps,  we  ezcept 

admirable   L(fe   of   Goldsmith,  that  giyen  by  Boberteon,  who  in 

1854,    says    (toL    i.    p.    119\  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  of 

*  Qjxfa  high   opinion  of  Yol-  histozy,  was  a  pnpil  of  Voltaire, 

taire's  tiagediee  is  shared  by  one  Kot  only  Dab^ple,  and  writezB 

of  onr  greatest  authorities  on  of  his  lond,  bnt  eren  Blackstone, 

snch  a  matter  now  living,  Sir  took  so  nanow  a  view  of  this 

Edward  Bnlwer  Lytton,  whom  I  great  insütation,  that  they  were 

have  often  heard  maintain  the  imable  to  oonnect  it  with  the 

marked  snperioiity  of  Voltaire  general  State  of  society  to  which 

over  all  his  oonntiymen  in  the  it  belonged.    Some  of  onr  his- 

knowledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  torians  grarely  traced  it  back  to 

the  power  of  prodncing  theatri-  Moses,  in  whose  laws  they  fonnd 

cal   effects.'      Compare    Corre-  the  origin  of  allodial  lands.    See 

spondence  of  Gray  and  Mason,  a  channine  passage  in  Barrys 

edit  Mitford,  1856,  p.  44.  HUtory  qf  the   Orkney  Monds, 
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Constant,  io  the  effect,  that  lic^itions  rdiigiona  oere- 
monies  Lave  no  connezion  with  lioentioiiB  Tiational 
morals.^^^  Another  Observation  of  bis,  wliicli  has  been 
only  -psailj  tised  hj  writers  on  ecdesiastical  bistoiy,  is 
pTegnant  witb  insioractioii.  He  says,  ibat  one  of  tbe 
reasons  wby  Übe  bisbops  of  Borne  acquired  an  aniboriij 
fio  superior  to  ibat  of  tbe  eastern  patriarcbs,  "was  tbe 
greater  snbtlety  of  tbe  Ghreek  mind«  Nearly  all  tbe 
beresies  proceeded  firom  tbe  east ;  and,  witb  uie  e^cep- 
tion  of  Honorins  L,  not  a  Single  pope  adopted  a  System 
condemned  hy  ibe  cborcb.  Tlus  gave  to  tbe  papal 
power  an  waiiy  and  consolidation,  wHcb  tbe  patriarcbal 
power  was  nnable  to  reacb ;  and  tbns  tbe  Holj  8ee  owes 
part  of  its  antboriiy  to  tbe  early  dnbiess  of  tbe 
European  ÜJicyM* 

p.  21 9.  On  the  spirit  of  feodality,  able  ^nela  d^praTation  des  moeuis 

there   are    some  xemarkfl   well  ait  lamais    chez  aueim  pei^le 

worth  readisg  in  Comtess  Thüoa.  ^tabu  des  cMmonies  religienses. 

Fotit,  vol.  Y,  pp.  898-413.  H  est  probable,  an  oontraire,  qne 

"'  Constant,  in  bis  work  on  cette  contmne  Ait  d*abord  intro- 

Boman  polytheism,   saTs,   *  des  duite  dans  les  temps  de  simpli- 

rites  indecens  peuvent  etre  pia-  cit^,  et  qn'on  ne  pensa  d*abozd 

tiqn^  paf  nn  penple  religietiz  qn'ä  honorer  la  Diviniti  dans  le 

avec  nne  grande  pnreti  de  coenr.  Symbole  de  la  vie  qn'elle  nous  a 

Mais  qnand  rin<96diiliti  atteint  donn^    Une  teile  CK&r&mome  a 

cee  peaples,  oes  rites  sont  nonr  du  inspirer  la  lioenee  k  la  jen- 

Im  la  cause  et  le  pr^texte  de  la  nesse,  et  paiaftre  ridicule  aax  es- 

plus  li^oltante  oomiption.'  This  prits  sages,  dans  les  temps  plus 

passage  is  qnoted  by  Mr.  lül-  xaffin^  plns  eorrompns,  et  plns 

inan,  wbo    calls   it  *  eiztxemely  idair^.*     Oompare  Üie  remarks 

profound  and  just'     MUmarC»  on  the  indecency  of  the  l^artan 

History  of   ChrisHanUy,   1840,  customs,  in  ThirlvxdPB  ERst  oj 

voll.  p.  28.    And  so  it  is--ez-  Oreecty  vol.  L  pp.  326,  327. 

tramely  profound  and  just.    But  ''*  Eaaai  8ur  Jea  Montrs,  chaps. 

it  happens    that  precisely   the  xir.  and  zxsi.,  in  (BkiioreSf  toL 

Same  Tomark  was  made  by  Vol-  X7.  pp.  391,  514.    Keander  ob- 

taiie,  just  about  the  time  that  serves,  that  in  the  Greek  church 

konstant  was  bom.  Speaking  of  there  were  more  heresies  than  in 

^e  woTship  of  Priapus,  he  says  the  Latin  ehurch,  because  the 

(^«a»  8vr^i(f(Bttr«,chap.cxliii.  Greeks  thought  more;    but  he 

in  (Buvres  de  Voltaire^  toI.  zrii.  has  fetiled  to  pereeiTe  how  this 

p<  341),  *  noB  id^es  de  biens^ce  favoured   the  authority  of  the 

ßoua  portent  4  croire  qu*un  c6r6-  popes.    Neander*s  Sistory  of  the 

monie  qui  nous  parait  si  inf&me  Ctmrch.^  vol.  ü,  pp.  198, 199,  voL 

tfa  h\k  invent6e  que  par  la  d6-  iii.  pp.  191,  492,  toL  iy.  p.  90, 

oanche ;  mais  il  nest  guire  ctoy-  vol.  vi.  p.  293,  voL  vüL  p.  267. 
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It  ironldbe  impossible  to  relate  all  tiie  original  reaiark» 
of  Voltaire,  wbioli,  whem  he  made  them,  were  attacked 
as  dangerons  puradozes,  and  are  no^  yalned  bs  sober 
truthfl.  He  was  the  fLrst  bistorian  who  reoommended 
nnirersal  freedom  of  trade ;  and,  althongh  iie  eiqpresses^ 
himself  Tnth  great  caution,^^^  still  the  mere  annotmce- 
ment  of  the  idea  in  a  populär  history  forms  an  epoc^  in 
the  progress  of  the  Erench  mind.  He  is  tlie  originator 
of  that  important  distinction  between  the  increase  of 
popnlation  and  the  increase  of  food,  to  whioh  poHtioal 
economy  has  been  greatly  indebted;^*^  a  principle 
adc^ted  sereral  yeans  later  by  Townsend,  and  Üienused 
by  Maltims  as  the  basis  of  bis  celebrated  work.^*'      He 


"•  In  bis  acoount  of  the  trade  Mim,  aur  Voltaire,  toI.  i.  pp.  376^ 

of  Aicbangel,  he  says,  *  les  An-  378. 

glais  obtuurent   le  pnviUge  cfy        ***  *  The  idea  of  the  different 

ooxomeicer   saus    payer   aucim  ratioe  bj  whicb  popnl&tioB  and 

droit;  et  c^est  ainsi  qne  toutes  food    increase,   was    originally 

les  natio^8  devraient  peut-^tre  thrown  out  by  Voltaire ;  and  was 

nigocier   ensembW      Hist.   de  picked  np   and    expanded  into 

^]^MM,parti.chap,i.,iii  (l^t^tTM,  many  a  ^oodly  yolume  by  oor 

Tol.  zzüi.  p.  35.    Bemarkable  EngHsh  political  eoonomists  in 

words  to  haye  been  vritten  by  the  present   centuij.'     Lain^e 

a  Frenchman,  bom  at  Uie  end  ^o^,  second  series,  p.  42. 
of  the  serenteenth  centmy;  and       *'*  It  is  often  saia  that  MaL- 

yet  they  haye,  8  o  far  as  I  am  thns  was  indebted  to  Townsend's^ 

aware,  escaped  tJie  attention  of  writings  for  his  yiews  on  popnla- 

all  the  histozians   of  political  tion ;  bat  this  Obligation  has  been 

economy.    Indeed,  cm  this,  as  on  too  strongly  stated,  as,  indeed,  is 

most  matters,  suffioient  justice  always  the  case  when  chaiges  of 

has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  plagiarism  are  brought  against 

whose  opinions  were  more  accu-  great  works.    Still,  Townsend  is^ 

rate  than  those  of  Quesnay  and  to  be  considered  as  the  precursor 

his   foUowers.     Howerer,   Mr.  of  Malthus ;  and  if  the  reader  is 

M'Culloch,  in  notieing  one  of  the  interested  in  tzadng  the  pater- 

eeonomical    eixors   of  Voltaire,  nity  of  ideas,  he  wiU  find  some 

honestlyadmits  that  his 'opinions  interesting   economical  remarks 

on  such  subjects  are,  for  Üie  most  in  Toum&ende  Jcrnmey  through 

part»  very  correct.'     M'CuUocKe  Spain,  vol.  i.  pp.  879,  383,  vol.  it 

PnndpleB  of  Pclüicd  JSconomy,  pp.    85,   337,   387-393 ;    which 

p.  630.    For  proof  of  his  sympar  must  be  compared  with  M*Cid^ 

thy  with  Turgot's  efforts  to  esta-  loch's  lAterature  of  Polüioal  Eeo- 

bllsh  free  trade,  compare  Lettree  nomy,  pp.  259,  281-3.     Voltaire 

ifUditee  de  Voltaire,  voL  ii.  pp.  having  preceded  these  authors, 

367,  403,  423,  with  Longchamp,  has,  of  course,  fallen  into  errors 
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haSy  xnoreover,  the  merit  of  being  tilie  fintwliodispelled 

ibe  childish  admiration  with  which  the  Middle  Ages 

had  been  hitheito  regarded,  and  wbicli  they  owed  to 

those  dnll  and  leamed  writers,  "wlio,  in  the  sixteenth 

and   seventeenth  oentories,  were  the  principal  investi« 

gators  of  the  early  history  of  Enrope.  Th^se  indnstrioas 

oompilers    had  coUected    extensiye  materials,    which 

Voltaire  tomed  to  good  aoconnt,  and  hy  their  aid  oyer« 

thremr  the  conclusions  at  which  the  anthors  had  them- 

aelves  arriyed.    In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  for 

tlie  first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were,*-a 

period   of  ignorance,  ferocity,   and  Hcentiousness ;   a 

period    when    injuries  were  nnredressed,    crime  nn- 

pnnislied,  and  snperstition  nnrebnked.     It  maj  be  said, 

with  some  show  of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the  pictnre 

lie  drew,  feil  into  ike  opposite  extreme,   and  did  not 

siiffi.cientl7  recognize  the  merit  of  tliose  tmly  great 

men,  who,  at  long  intervals,  stood  here  and  there,  like 

Bolitary  beacons,  whose  light  only  made  the  snrronnding 

darkness  more  yisible.     Still,  after  every  aUowonce  for 

that  exaggeration  which  a  reaction  of  opinions  aJways 

eaases,  it  is  certain  that  his  yiew  of  the  Middle  Ages  is 

not  only  £Kr  more  accnrate  than  that  of  any  precedibg 

writer,  bat  conyeys  a  much  jnster  idea  of  the  time  than 

can  be  fonnd  in  those  snbseqnent  compilations  which  we 

owe  to  the  indnstry  of  modern  antiqnaries ;  a  simple 

and  plodding  race,  who  admire  tiie  past  becanse  they 

are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and  who,  spending  their 

liyes  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  mannscripts,   think 

themselyes  able,   with    the  resonrces  of  their    little 

leaming,  to  specnlate  on  the  affairs  of  men,  to  trace  the 

history  of  different  periods,  and  eyen  to  assign  to  each 

the  praise  it  ought  to  receiye. 

which  they  ftToided;  but  nothing  reux  quil  est  possible/  is  the 

ean  be  better  than  the  waj  in  smnming-Tip  of  his  able  remarks, 

which  he  opposes  the  ignorant  in  Diet,Fhäo8,ftiXÜclePoptilaiion, 

belief  of  his  own  time,  that  eyeiy  sect.  2,  in  GEuvreSf  yoL  zU.  p.  466. 

thing  should  be  done  to  increase  Gbdwin,  in  his  notioe  of  the  his- 

population.     'Lepoint  principal  tory  of  these  opinions,  is  eri- 

n'est  pas  d'avoir  du  superflu  en  denthr  ignorant  <^  what  was  done 

hommes,  mais  de  rendro  ee  qne  by  Voltaire.  Sindair's  Corrttp. 

Bons  en  arons  le  moins  malhen-  vol.  i.  p.  896. 
▼OL.  II.                                      X 
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Wiih  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at 
war ;  and  no  one  haa  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  in- 
flnence  tliej  once  ezerdsed  over  eyen  ihe   higHest 
branches  of  knowledffe.  There  was  also  another  class  of 
dictators,  whose  auwority  tliis  great  man  was  eqxiaUy 
successfol  in  reducing,  namely,  Üie  old  class  of  classieal 
scholars  and  commentators,  who,  from  the  xniddle  of  the 
fonrteenth  tili  early  in  the  eighteenth  centurj,  were  the 
Chief  dispensers  of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being^ 
bj  &r  the  most  distingnished  men  Enrope  had  eyer 
produced«    The  first  great  assaults  znade  upon  them 
were  late  in  the  seyenteenth  Century,  when  two  contro- 
versies  sprang  np,  of  which  I  shaJl  hereafber  giye  an 
acconnt,^-one  in  SVance,  and  one  in  England, — hj  both 
of  which  their  power  was  considerably  damaged.     But 
their  two  most  formidable  opponents  were,  nndoubtedly, 
Locke  and  Voltaire.     The  immense  seryices  rendered 
by  Locke  in  lessening  the  repntation  of  the  old  classieal 
school,  will  be  examined  in  another  part  of  this  work  ; 
at  present  we  are  only  concemed  with  the  steps  taken 
by  Voltaire. 

The  anthoriiy  wielded  by  the  great  classieal  scholars 
rested  not  only  on  their  abiUties,  which  are  nndeniiMe, 
but  also  on  the  snpposed  digniiy  of  their  pnrsoits,  It 
was  generally  belieyed  that  ancient  history  possessed 
some  inherent  snx>eriority  oyer  modern  history;  and  this 
being  taken  for  granted,  Üie  inference  natnrally  followed, 
thai  the  coltiyators  of  the  one  were  more  praiseworthy 
than  tiie  coltiyators  of  the  other ;  and  that  a  French- 
man,  for  instance,  who  shonld  write  the  history  of  some 
€beek  repnblic,  displayed  a  nobler  tnm  of  mind  than  if 
he  had  written  the  history  of  bis  own  country.  This 
fiingolar  prejudice  had  for  centnries  been  a  tniditional 
notion ;  which  men  accepted,  becanse  they  had  receiyed 
it  from  their  &thers,  and  which  it  would  haye  been 
abnost  an  impiety  to  dispnte.  The  resnlt  was,  that  the 
few  really  able  "^ters  on  history  deyoted  themselyes 
chiefly  to  that  of  the  ancients ;  or,  if  they  published  an 
aoconnt  of  modern  times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not 
according  to  modern  ideas,  but  according  to  ideas  ga- 
thered  from  their  more  &yonrite  pnrsnit.   This  confnsion 
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of  ihe  staoidardof  one  a^  wiÜi  ihe  Standard  of  aaother, 

caused  a  double  eviL  ESstoriaus,  by  adopting  this  plan, 

injnred  tbe  oiiginaliiy  of  their  own  minds ;  and,  wbai 

was  &r  -worse,  tiiej  set  a  bad  ezample  to  tiie  literatore 

of  their  conntry.    For  eyeiy  great  nation  Las  a  mode  of 

expression,  and  of  tbonglit,  pecnliar  to.  itseÜ^  and  with 

whicb.  its  sympathies  are  intimately  connected.     To  in- 

troduce  any  foreign  model,  boweyer  admirable  it  may 

be,  18  to  violate  this  connezion,  and  to  impair  the  yalue 

of  Hteratnre  by  limiting  the  ficope  of  its  action.     By 

such  a  course,  the  taste  may  possibly  be  refined,  but  the 

vigour  will  certainly  be  weakened.     Indeed,  the  refine« 

menrt  of  the  taste  may  well  be  doubted,  when  we  see 

what  has  taken  place  in  cur  conntry,  where  cur  ^eat 

scholars   have  corrupted  the  English  language  by  a 

jajrgon.  so  uncouth,  that  a  plaui  man  can  hardly  discem 

the  real  lack  of  ideas  which  their  barbarous  and  mottled 

dialect  strives  to  hide.^^'    At  all  events,  it  is  certain, 

Ihat  eyery  people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation,  possess 

in  their  own  language  ample  resources  for  expressing 

the  highest  ideas  they  are  able  to  form ;  and  although, 

in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  conyenient  to  coin  such 

words  as  are  more  easily  understood  in  foreign  coun« 

tries,  it  is  a  graye  offence  to  depart  on  other  subjects 

&om  the  yemacular  speech ;  and  it  is  a  still  grayer  one, 


'**  With  the  smgle  exception  selTes^shoTÜdneyerbeintrodaced 

of  PorsoQ,  not  one  of  the  great  into  a  State  of  societj  unfitted 

English  scholars  has  shown  an  for  them.    To  this  may  be  added, 

appreciation  of  the  beanties  of  that  Cobbett,  the  most  racy  and 

his  native  langnage ;  and  manj  of  idlomatic  of  all  onr  writers,  and 

them,  such  as  Parr  (in  all  his  Erskine,  by  far  the  greatest  of 

vorks)  and  Bentley  (in  his  mad  onr  forensic  orators,  knew  little 

«dition  of  Milton},  hare  done  or  nothing  of  any  ancient  lan- 

eveiy  thing  in  their  power  to  guage ;  and  the  same  Observation 

corrupt  it.    And  there  can  be  applies  to  Shakespeare.     On  the 

litUe  doubt»  that  the  prindpal  supposed  connexion  between  the 

i^c^n  why  weU-educated  women  improvement  of  taste  and  the 

write  and  converse  in  a  purer  study  of  dassical  models,  there 

«tyle  than  well-educated  men,  is  are  some  remarks  wortb  attend- 

i>e(^U8e  they  haye  not  formed  ing  to  in  B^s  TkSorie  et  iVd- 

their  taste  acoordine  to  those  an-  tique  de  la  Science  Sociale,  toI«  L 

eieut  dassical  Standards,  which,  pp.  98-101. 

^mixable  as  they  are  in  them-- 

x8 
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to  introduce  notions  and  Standards  for  action,  snited 
perhaps  to  fonner  times,  bnt  which  the  march  of  so- 
cietj  lias  left  fiir  behind,  and  with  which  we  liaye  no  real 
ßjmp&thj,  though  tliej  may  excite  that  sioldy  and  arti- 
ficial  interest  which  the  classical  prejadioes  of  earlj 
edncation  stiU  contriye  to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the 
field.  The  wit  and  the  ridienle  with  which  he  attacked 
the  dreaming  scholars  of  his  own  time,  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated  bj  those  who  have  stadied  his  works.  Not^  as 
some  have  supposed,  that  he  nsed  these  weapons  as  a 
Substitute  for  argnment,  still  less  that  he  feil  into  the 
error  of  making  ridicnle  a  test  for  trath.  No  one  could 
reason  more  closelj  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning 
suited  his  pnrpose.  Bnt  he  had  to  deal  with  men  im- 
pervious  to  argoment ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence 
for  antiqmty  had  onlj  lefb  them  two  ideas,  namelj,  that 
e^eiy  thing  old  is  right,  and  that  every  thing  new  is 
wrong.  To  argae  against  these  opinions  would  be  idle 
indeed ;  the  onlj  other  resonrce  was,  to  make  them  ridi- 
culons,  and  weaken  their  influence,  by  holding  up  their 
authors  to  contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  tasks  Voltaire 
set  himself  to  perform ;  and  he  did  it  well.i*^  He,  Ühere- 
fore,  nsed  ridicnle,  not  as  the  test  of  truth,  bnt  as  the 
sconrge  of  foUj.  And  with  such  effect  was  the  punish- 
ment  administered,  that  not  only  did  the  pedants  and 
theologians  of  his  own  time  wince  nnder  the  lash,  bnt 
even  their  snccessors  feel  their  ears  tingle  when  thej 
read  his  biting  words ;  and  they  revenge  themselves  by 
reviling  the  memory  of  that  great  writer,  whose  works 
are  as  a  thom  in  their  side,  and  whose  very  name  they 
hold  in  nndisgnised  abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have,  indeed,  reasons  enongh  for  the 

1»  *  We  can  best  jndge,  £rom  exhibited   leaming/    ScUoasm'* 

the  JesTÜtical  rage  vith  which  he  Mghteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

was  persecuted,  how  admirably  At  p.  270,  M.  Schlosser  says, 

he  had  delineated  the  weaknesses  '  And  it  was  only  a  man  of  Yol- 

and  presTimption  of  the  interpze-  taire's  wit  and  talents,  who  conld 

ters  of  the  ancients,  who  shone  throw  the  light  of  an  entirely 

in  the  schools  and  acadenues,  and  new  criticism  npon  the  darkness 

had   acquired  great   reputation  of  those  grabbing  and  ooUecting 

by  theii  Tarious  and  copionsly  pedants/ 
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liatred  with  whicli  tihey  still  regard  Ühejireatest  Frenob* 
man  of  the  eigliteeiLth  centoxy.  For,  T^ltaire  did  more 
tlum  onj  oiher  man  to  aap  the  fonndatioxi  of  ecdesias- 
tical  power,  and  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  classical 
stadies.  This  is  not  the  place  for  discnssing  the  theolo- 
gical  opinions  which  he  attacked ;  but  of  the  state  of  clas- 
sical opinions  an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some 
of  those  circamstances  which  were  recorded  by  the 
aneients  respecting  their  history,  and  which,  nntil  the 
appearanoe  of  Voltaire,  were  implicitly  belieyed  by 
modern  scholars,  and  throngh  them  by  the  people  at 
large. 

It  was  belieyed  that,  in  andent  times,  Mars  ravished 
a  inrgia,  and  that  the  offkpring  of  the  iatrigae  were  no 
other  than  Bomnlns  and  Bemus,  both  of  whom  it  was 
iQtended  to  put  to  dealli;  bat  they  were  fortanately 
saved  by  the  attentions  of  a  she-wolf  and  a  woodpecker ; 
the  wolf  giving  them  snck,  and  the  woodpecker  pro- 
tecting  them  from  insects.  It  was,  moreover,  belieyed 
that  Bomnlns  and  Bemns,  when  grown  np  to  man's 
estate,  determined  to  buüd  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they  suc- 
oeeded  in  erecting  Bome.  It  was  belieyed  that  both 
brothers  oame  to  an  nntimely  end ;  Bemns  being  mur« 
dered,  and  Bomnlns  being  taken  np  to  heayen  by  his 
father,  who  descended  for  that  pnrpose  in  the  midst  of 
a  tempest.  The  great  scholars  tiien  proceeded  to  relate 
the  succession  of  seyeral  other  kings ;  the  most  remark- 
able  of  whom  was  Nnma,  whose  only  commnnications 
with  his  wife  were  carried  on  in  a  sacred  groye.  Another 
of  the  soyereigns  of  Bome  was  TuUns  Mostilins,  who, 
haying  offended  the  clergy,  perished  from  the  effects  of 
their  anger ;  his  death  beong  cansed  by  hghtning,  and 
preceded  by  pestilence.  Then  again,  there  was  one 
Servins  Tnmns,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  whose  great- 
nesB  was  prognosticated  by  the  appearance  of  flames 
round  his  head  as  he  was  sleeping  in  his  cradle.  After 
this,  it  was  bnt  a  slight  matter  that  the  ordinary  laws 
of  mortality  shonld  be  snspended ;  we  were,  therefore,  as- 
finred  that  those  ignorant  barbanans,  the  early  Bomans, 
passed  two  hnndred  and  foriy-fiye  years  nnder  the 
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goyemment  of  only  Seren  kings,  all  of  whom  were 
elected  in  the  prime  of  life,  <»ie  of  whom  was  expelled 
tho  oity,  and'three  of  whom  were  put  to  deatb. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  great 
scholars  took  intense  delight,  and  which,  during  many 
Centimes,  were  supposed  to  form  a  necessarj  part  of  the 
annals  of  the  Latin  empire.  Indeed,  so  universal  was 
the  credulity,  that,  until  they  were  destroyed  by  Voltaire, 
there  were  only  four  writers  who  had  ventured  openly 
to  attack  them.  Gluverius,  Perizonius,  Pouilly,  and 
Beaufort  were  the  names  of  these  bold  innovators ;  but 
by  none  of  them  was  any  impression  made  on  the 
public  mind.  The  works  of  Gluverius  and  Perizonius, 
being  composed  in  Latin,  were  addressed  entirely  to  a 
class  of  readers  who,  infatuated  with  a  love  of  antiquity, 
would  listen  to  notlmig  that  diminished  the  reputetion 
of  its  history.  Pouilly  and  Beaufort  wrote  in  French ; 
both  of  them,  and  especially  Beaufort,  were  men  of 
considerable  ability ;  but  their  powers  were  not  versatüe 
enough  to  enable  them  to  extirpate  prejudices  which 
were  so  strongly  protected,  and  which  had  been  fostered 
by  the  education  of  many  successive  generations. 

The  Service,  therefore,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purg- 
ing history  of  these  foolish  conceits,  is,  not  that  he 
was  the  first  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  but  that  he 
was  the  first  to  attack  them  Vith  success ;  and  this  be- 
cause  he  was  also  the  first  who  mingled  ridicule  with 
argument,  thus  not  only  assailing  the  System,  but  also 
weakening  the  authority  of  those  by  whom  the  System 
was  supported.  His  irony,  his  wit,  his  pungent  and 
teUing  sarcasms,  produced  more  effect  than  the  gravest 
arguments  could  have  done ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  fiilly  justified  in  using  those  great  resources 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  since  by  their  aid 
he  advanced  the  interests  of  truth,  and  relieved  men 
from  some  of  their  most  inveterate  prejudices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was 
the  only  means  employed  by  Voltaire  in  eflfecting  this 
importcmt  object.  So  far  from  that,  I  can  say  with 
confidence,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  both  writers, 
that  the  most  decisive  arguments  advanced  by  Niebuhr 
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f^ainst  tlie  earlj  lustoiy  of  Borne,  had  all  been  antici- 
pated  by  Voltaire ;  in  whose  works  thej  may  be  fonnd, 
by  TrhoeTer  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  wbat  ihis 
great  man  bas  written,  instead  of  ignorantly  railing 
against  bim.    WiÜbont  entering  into  needless  detail,  it 
is  enongb  to  mention  tbat,  amidst  a  great  yariety  of 
rery  ingenions  and  very  leamed  discnssion,  Niebnbr  bas 
ptLt  forward  several  yiews  witb  wbicb  later  critics  bave 
been  diBsatisfied;  bnt  tbat  tbere  are  three,  and  only 
tbree,  principles  wbicb  are  ^indamental  to  bis  bistory, 
and   wbicb  it  is  impossible  to  refnte.     Tbese  are: — 
I.  Tbat,  on  acconnt  of  tbe  inevitable  intermixture  of 
fable  essential  to  a rüde  people,  no  nation  canpossess 
tmslwortby  details  respecting  its  own  origin.    iL.  Tbat 
eren  sncb  early  docnments  as  tbe  Bomans  migbt  bave 
possessed,  bad  been  destroyed  before  tbey  were  incor- 
porated  into  a  regulär  bistory.     HE.   Tbat  ceremonies 
establisbed  in  bonour  of  certain  events  alleged  to  bave 
taken  place  in  former  times,  were  a  proof,  not  tbat  tbe 
events  bad  bappened,  but  tbat  tbey  were  belieyed  to 
bave  bappened.    Tbe  wbole  &.bric  of  tbe  early  bistory 
of  Borne  at  once  feil  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  tbese  tbree 
principles  were  applied  to  it.    Wbat,  bowever,  is  most 
remarkable,  is,  tbat  not  only  are  all  tbree  laid  down  by 
Voltaire,  but  tbeir  bearing  upon  Boman  bistoiy  is  dis- 
tmctly  sbown.     He  says  tbat  no  nation  is  acquaiuted 
witb  its  own  origin;  so  tbat  all  primitive  bistory  is 
necessarily  an  invention.^^^     He  remarks,  tbat  since 
even  sucb  bistorical  works  as  tbe  Bomans  once  pos- 
sessed, were  all  destroyed  wben  tbeir  city  was  bumed, 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  tbe  accounts  wbicb,  at 
a  mncb  later  period,  are  given  by  Livy  and  otber 


124  ( CTest  rimagination  seule  ap^cation  of  this  to  the  history 

qnia  toitlespiemi^shistoires.  of  Korne,  where  he  says,  'Tite 

Kon  Beolement  ehaquepeuple  in-  liye  n'a  garde  de  dire  en  quelle 

venta  son  oiigine,  mais  il  inven-  ann^  Bomnlus   commen^a  soii 

ta  anssi  Toiigine  da  monde  en-  pr^tendu   rftgne.*    And  at  vol. 

tier.'  DictPMos.  artide  Bistoire,  zzxvi.  p.  86,  *  tons  les  penples  se 

eec.  2,  in  (^uw«8,to1.zI.  p.  195.  sont  attribnte  des  origines  ima- 

See  also  bis  artide  on  Cnrono-  einaires ;  et  ancnn  n'a  tonch^  k 

hgy,  Tol  zzzTÜi.  p.  77*  for  the  Li  T^table.' 
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compilers.^^  And,  as  inntiinerable  scholors  busied  tliezn- 
Belyes  in  coUecting  evidence  reBpecting  ceremonies  ixuitd- 
tatedin  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then  appealed 
to  tbe  evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  eyents,  Voltaire 
makes  a  reflection  wbicli  now  seems  yery  obyioiiSy  bat 
wbicli  these  leamed  men  had  entirelj  oyerlooked.  He 
notices,  that  their  labonr  is  booÜess,  because  the  date  of 
the  evidence  is,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  mnch 
later  than  the  date  of  the  event  to  virhich  it  refers. 
In  such  cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival,  or  of  a  monu- 
ment,  proves,  indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain, 
bnt  by  no  means  proves  the  reality  of  the  occorrenoe 
conceming  which  Üie  beHef  is  held.  ^  '^  This  simple,  bnt 
important  maxim,  is,  even  in  onr  own  days,  constantly 
lost  sight  of,  while  before  the  eighteenth  centory  it  was 
nniversally  neglected.  Hence  it  was  that  historians 
were  able  to  accnmnlate  fables  which  were  believed 
withont  examination  ;^*^  it  being  altogether  forgotten, 

1»  ( Qu'on  fasse  attention  que  Eissat  atn/r  les  MoBurs,  in  (Euvres, 

la  ripabliqne  romaine  a  ^t^  cinq  vol.  xv.  p.   109.    See  also  the 

Cents  ans  sans  historiens;  que  same  remark  applied  to  monn- 

Tite  live  lui-m6me  d^plore  la  ments,  in  chap.  cxcvii,  (EuvreSf 

perte  des  antres  monuments  qui  vol.    zyiii.  pp.    412-414 ;    and 

p^rirent  presqne  tons  dans  Tin-  again,  in  toI.  zl.  pp.  203,  204. 

cendie  de  Korne/ &C.  Dict.Phüos,  "'  'La  plnpart  des  histoiies 

in  ÖSuvreSf  vol.  zl.  p.  202.  At  p.  ont  ^t^  craes  sans  ezamen,  et 

188,  '  ce  penple,  si  rdcent  en  com-  oette  cr^ce  est  nn  pi6jngt&.  Fa- 

paraison  des  nations  asiatiques,  binsFictorraconteqne,plu8ieiizs 

a  ^t^  cinq  cents  ann^es  sans  his-  si^es  avant  Ini,  nne  yestale  de 

toriens.    Ainsi,  il  n'est  pas  sur-  la  ville  d'Albe,  allant  puiser  de 

prenant  qne  Bomnlus  ait  M  le  Tean  dans  sa  crache,  fdt  viol^ 

fils  de  m&TBf  qn'une  lonve  ait  ^t^  qu'elle  accoucha  de  Bomnlns  et 

sa  nonrrice,  qn'il  ait  marchö  avec  de  lUmns,  qn'ils  ftirent  nonxns 

mille  hommes  de  son  viUage  de  par  nne  lonve,  etc.    Le  peuple 

Borne    contre   vingt-dnq   mille  romain  erat  cette  fable ;  11  n'ex- 

combattants  dn  viBage  des  Sa-  amina  point  si  dans  ce  temps-U 

bins.'  il  y  avait  des  vestales  dans  le 

IM  'Parquelezcteded^mence,  Latinm,  s*il  ^tait  vzaisemblable 

par  qnel  opiniAtret^  absurde,  tant  que  la  fille  dW  roi  sortit  de  son 

de    compilateurs    ont-ils    voulu  couvent  avee  sa  cniche,  s^ü  toat 

prouver  dans  tant  de  volnmes  probable   qu'nne  louve  allaitit 

enormes,  qu'une   fSftte   publique  deux  en&nts  au  lieu  de  les  man- 

^blie  en  m^oire  d*un  6v^e-  ger ;  le  pr^ugi  s'^bUt'    DM. 

ment  4tait  nne  d&oionstiiation  de  Phäos,  aitide  ^^ugis,  in  (S^- 

la   yksnt/^   de  cet  ^vtoement?'  vre«,  voL  zli.  pp.  488, 489. 
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that  fikbles,  as  Voltaire  says,  begin  to  be  oarreni  in  one 
generabon,  ore  establislied  in  the  second,  become  re- 
spectable  in  tbe  ihird,  while  in  tbe  fonrth  generation 
temples  are  raiaed  in  bononr  of  tbem.^'* 

I  Kave  been  the  more  particnlar  in  stating  tbe  immenae 
obligationB  bistoiy  is  nnder  to  Voltaire,  becanse  in 
England  there  exists  againfit  bim  a  prejndice^  wbicb 
nothing  bat  ignorance,  or  something  worse  than  igno- 
rance,  can  excnse  ;^^  and  becaose,  taking  him  on  the 

^^  'Les  amatenrs  du  meireil-  says  of  Voltaire,  'nor  can  any 

leiix  diaalent :  II  fiekut  bien  quo  one  sinoe  the  days  of  Luther  be 

ces  fedts    soient  Tiais,  pmsqne  named,  towhom  the  spiritof  free 

tant  de  momimentB  en  sont  la  inqniir,  nay,  the  emandpatioD 

pieave.  Et  noos  disiona :  H  faut  of  the  human  mind  fiom^iritpal 

bien  qu'ila  soient  £miz,  pniaque  trranny,   owes  a  more  lasting 

le  vnlgaire  les  a  croa.    üne  &Dle  debt  of  gratitnde.*    JSr<mgham*8 

a  ^nelqae  oonrs  dans  nne  gto^-  Ufe  of  Voltaire,  p.  132.    It  is 

lation ;    eile  s'^tablit   dans   la  oertain,  that  the  better  the  his- 

seoonde ;  eile  devient  respeetable  toiy  of  the  eighteenth  oentniy  is 

dans  la  troisiime ;  la  qnatri^e  nnderstood,  the  more  the  repa- 

Ini  Üive   des   temples/    Frcuf'  tation  of  Voltaire  will  increase ; 

ments  mir  PHistoire,  artide  i.  m  as  was  dearly  foreseen  by  a  cele- 

(BuweSy  voL  zxvii.  pp.  158, 159.  brated  writer  nearly  a  generation 

>»  In  this  case,  as  in  many  ago.    In  1831,  Lerminier  wrote 

others,  ignorance  haa  been  forti-  these  remarkable,  and,  as  the 

fied  by  bigotry;  for,  as  Lozd  resnlt    hfui    proyed,    prophetic 

Campbell  ^nly  savs  of  Voltiure,  words :  '  II  est  temps  de  revenir 

'  since  the  French    Kevolution,  k  des  sentimens  plus  respectueuz 

an  indiscriminate  abnse  of  this  ponr  la  m^oize  de  Voltaire.  .  . 

anthor  haa  been  in  England  the  Voltaire  a  fait  ponr  la  f^»nce  ee 

teet  of  orthodozy  and  loyalty.'  qne  Leibnitz  a  fait  ponr  TAlle- 

CampbeU^s  Chief  Jtuiiees,  toI.  ii.  magne ;  pendant  trois-qnartB  de 

p.  835.    Indeed,  so  extensively  si^e  iL  a  reprisent^  son  pays, 

has  the  public  mind  been  prqju-  poissant  4  la  mani&re  de  Luther 

diced  against  this  great    man,  et  de  Napol^n ;  il  est  destin^  k 

that,  until  a  yeiy  few  years  ago,  survivre  a  bien  des  gloires,  et  je 

when  Lord  Brou^iam  pnblished  plains  ceux  qtd  se  aont  oublies 

a  life  of  him,  there  was  no  book  jusqu'&laisser  tomber  des  paroles 

in  the  EngUsh  language  contain-  d^daignenses  sur  le  g^nie  de  cet 

ing  eyen  a  toleraSle  aocount  of  homme.'    JJermmim',  Philoaophi$ 

oneofthemostinfluentialwriten  du  Droits  voL  L  p.  199.    Oom- 

France  has  produoed.  Thiswork  pare   the    g^owinff    enlogy    in 

of  Lord  Brougham's,  thouffh  a  i/mgchamif   et    Wagmire,   Mi- 

middling  Performance,  is  at  least  moires  sur  Voltaire,  rol.  ii.  pp. 

an  honest  one,  and,  as  it  haiv  388,  389,  with  the  remarks  of 

numiaes  with  the  general  smrit  Saint-Lambert»  in  Mhn.  ttEj^i- 

of  our  time,  it  has  probabl^nad  nag,  rol.  i.  p.  368. 
considerable  weight.     In  it  he 
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whole,  lie  is  probably  ihe  gresAßst  historian  Enrope  has 
yet  produced.  In  reference,  however,  to  the  mental 
nabits  of  Ühe  eighteenth  centiuy,  it  is  important  to  sfaow, 
that  in  the  same  period  similar  comprehansivenesB  was 
being  displayed  hj  otlier  Frenoh  bistorians ;  so  that  in 
this  oase,  as  in  aU  others,  we  shall  find  that  a  large 
share  of  what  is  effected,  evBn  hj  the  most  eminent 
men,  is  due  to  the  charaoter  of  the  age  in  which  thej 
live. 

The  yast  laboors  of  Voltaire  towards  reforming  tbe 
old  method  of  writing  history,  were  greatlj  aided  by 
those  imporfcant  works  which  MontesqnietL  pnt  forward 
dnring  tiie  same  period.  In  1734,^'®  this  remarkable 
man  published  what  may  be  tmly  called  the  first  book 
in  which  there  can  be  fbnnd  any  information  conceming 
the  real  history  of  Bome ;  becanse  it  is  also  the  first  in 
which  the  afiairs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a 
large  and  comprehensive  spirit.^'^  Foorteen  years  later, 
there  appeared,  by  the  same  aathor,  the  Spirü  of  Laws ; 
a  more  famons  prodnction,  bat,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a 
greater  one.  The  immense  merit  of  the  Spi/rit  of  Loajos 
is,  indeed,  incontestable,  and  oannot  be  affected  by  the 
captious  attempts  made  to  fiiminish  it  by  those  minnte 
critics,  who  seem  to  think  that  when  'äiey  detect  the 
occasional  errors  of  a  great  man,  they  in  some  degree  re- 
dnce  him  to  their  own  leyeL  It  is  not  such  petty 
cayilling  which  can  destroy  an  European  reputation; 
and  the  noble  work  of  Montesquieu  will  long  snrviye  all 
attacks  of  this  kind,  becanse  its  large  and  suggestive 
generaHzations  would  retain  their  value  even  if  the  par- 
ticular  facts  of  which  the  illustrations  consist  were  all 


"*  Vie   de    MonUaquieUf   p.  mach  oocapied  with  the  practieal 

sir.,  prefized  to  his  works.  utilitj   of    his    snbject.    Vioo, 

»1  jBefoie  Montesquieu»    the  whose  genius  was  perhiips  evoxi 

only  two  great  thlBkerswho  had  more  T&st  than  that  of  Montes- 

Teuly    stadied  Boman   histozy  qoieo,  can  hardly  be  considered 

were   Macchiavelli   and   Vico:  his  rival;  for^thonghhisiSbinM« 

but  Maochiavelli  did  not  attemp);  Newa  contains  the  most  profocmd 

anj  thing  approaching  the  gene-  views  on  ancient  histoiy,  they 

ralizations  of  Montewiuiea,  and  are  lather  glimpees    of  tmtii, 

he  snffered,  moreover,  from  the  than  a  systematic  inTeatigatio& 

serious  defidency  of  being  too  of  any  one  period. 
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nnfoTiiidecl*!''  Still,  I  am  incliiied  to  believe,  that  in 
point  of  origmal  thoTiglit  it  is  barelj  eqnal  to  lus  earlier 
work,  thongh  it  is  nnquestioiiablj  the  j&nit  of  nmch 
greater  reacÜng.  Without,  howeyer,  institatmg  a  oom- 
panson  between  them,  our  present  objeet  is  merelj  to 
consider  the  contribatioiis  mej  jointlj  ocHitain  towards 
a  right  nnderstanding  of  bistory,  and  tbe  waj  in  wbich 
those  contribnüons  are  connected  with  tbe  gena^al  spirit 
of  the  eigbteentb  Century. 

In  tliis  point  of  view,  there  are,  in  tbe  works  of  Mon« 
tesqnieu,  twö  leading  pecoliarities.  Tbe  first  is,  tbe 
complete  rejecüon  of  tbose  personal  aneodotes,  and 
tbose  triyial  details  respeoting  individnals,  wbicb  belong 
to  biograpbj,  bat  witb  wbicb,  as  Montesquieu  clearly 
saw,  history  bas  no  concem*  Tbe  otber  pecxüiariiy  is, 
tbe  very  remarkable  attempt  wbicb  be  first  made  to 
effect  an  nnion  between  tbe  bistory  of  man  and  tbose 
Sciences  wbicb  deal  witb  tbe  externa!  world.  As  tbese 
are  tbe  two  great  cbaracteristics  of  tbe  metbod  adopted 
by  Montesqnien,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
acconnt  of  tbem,  before  we  can  nnderstand  tbe  place  be 
really  occnpies,  as  one  of  tbe  fonnders  of  tbe  pbüosopby 
of  bistory. 

We  bare  already  seen  tbat  Yoltarre  bad  strongly  in- 
sisted  on  tbe  necessity  of  reforming  bistory,  by  paying 
more  attention  to  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  people,  and  less  at- 
tention to  tbat  of  tbeir  political  and  military  nders. 
We  baYO  also  seen,  tbat  this  great  improvement  was  so 
agreeable  to  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  tüne,  tbat  it  was  generally 
and  qnickly  adopted,  and  tbus  became  an  indlcation  of 
tbose  democratic  tendencies,  of  wbicb  it  was  in  reality 
a  resnlt.  It  is  not,  tberefore,  sttrprising  tbat  Montes- 
quieu sbould  bave  taken  tbe  same  course,  eren  before 
tilie  moYement  bad  been  clearly  declared ;  since  be,  like 

*•*  Which  M.  Chiizot  (öiw/i-  182;  and  in  Oomte,  Philosophie 

Nation  en  France^  toI.  iv.  p.  36),  Potüivet  vol.  iv.    pp.   243-262, 

in  bis  remarkB  on  the  JSÜsjm^  des  261.    Compare   Charles   Comte, 

LoiSi  does  not  take  suffidenüy  I'raiU  de  LSgidaiion,  yol.  i.  p. 

into  confdderation.    Ajnstearap-  125,  intii  Met/er,  Esprit  des  In' 

'  predation  of  Montesquieu  wUl  stituHons  Judieiaires,  yol.  i.  p. 

be  foond  in  Cousin,  Mst,  de  la  bd.,  lespecting  the  vast  innova- 

PhHosophie,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  tions  he  introduced. 
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most  great  thinkers,  was  a  representaüve  of  the  ixxtel- 
lectual  oondition,  and  a  satmfier  of  the  mtellectuaJ 
wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

But^  what  constitates  the  pecoliarity  of  Montesquieu 
in  this  matter,  is,  that  with  him  a  contempt  for  'Üioaa 
detaüs  respecting  conrts,  ministers,  and  prinees,  in  wbich 
ordinarj  Compilers  take  great  delight,  was  accompanied 
by  an  equal  contempt  for  other  detaäs  which  are  reaU j 
interestmg,  becanse  they  conoem  the  mental  habits  of 
the  few  troly  eminent  men  who,  £ram  time  to  time,  liave 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  lifo.     This  was  becanse 
Montesquieu  perceiYed  i^t,  though  these  things  are 
yery  interestmg,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.     He 
knew,  what  no  histonan  before  him  had  even  suspected» 
that  in  the  great  march  of  human  affairs,  indiyidual 
peculiarities  count  for  nothing ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
historian  has  no  business  wiÜi  them,  but  should  leave 
them  to  the  biographer,  to  whose  proyince  they  properly 
belong.     The  consequence  is,  that  not  only  does  he 
treat  the  most  powei^  princes  with  such  disreg^ard  as 
to  relate  the  reigns  of  six  emperors  in  two  Unes,^^^  bat 
he  constantly  enforces  the  necessily,  eren  in  the  case  of 
eminent  men,  of  subordinating  their  special  influence  to 
the  more  general  influence  of  the  surrounding  socieiy. 
Thus,  many  writers  had  ascribed  the  min  of  the  Boman 
Bepublio  to  the  ambition  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and 
pariticularly  to  the  deep  schemes  of  Caesar.     This,  Mon- 
tesquieu totally  denies.   According  to  his  view  of  history, 
no  great  alteration  can  be  efiected,  except  by  virtue  of 
a  long  train  of  antecedents,  where  alone  we  are  to 
seek  tihe  cause  of  what  to  a  superficial  eye  is  the  work 
of  individuals.   The  republic,  therefore,  was  oyerthrown, 
not  by  CsBsar  and  Pompey,  but  by  that  state  of  things 
which    made    the    success    of    Csesar    and    Pompey 
possible.^^    It  is  thus  that  the  eyents  which  ordinary 

^  He  sayB  of  the  emperor  (Euvres  de  Monietquieu,  v,  167. 

MaxiTnin,  '  il   fat  ta6  sTec  son  "*  RH.  ehap.  zi^  in  dkuvreg 

filB  ^  ses  Soldat».    Lee  detiz  de  ManUepuieu,   pp.  149-153L 

pzemieni  Gordiens  jp&nrent  en  Compare  a  similar  remark,  ie> 

Afin^ue.    Maxime,  Baibin,  et  le  specting  Charles  XIL,  in  £bprcf 

troisiime  Gordien  furent  massa-  £s  Lote,   ÜTie   x.    chap.  ziü. 

crÖB.'     Grandeur  et  JHoadenoe  (Euvres,  p.  260. 
dee  Somains,    chap.   zvi.,     in 
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historians  relate  are  ntterlj  yalueless.  Sxtcli  eyente,  in- 
stead  of  being  canses,  are  merely  the  oocasionB  on  which 
the  real  canses  act.^^^  Thej  maj  be  called  the  aocidents- 
of  history ;  and  thej  mnst  be  treated  as  snbsenrient  ta 
ihose  yast  and  comprehensiTe  conditionB,  hj  wbich  alone 
the  rise  and  &I1  of  nations  are  tdümatelj  govemed.^^* 

This,  tben,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu, 
that  he  effected  a  complete  Separation  between  biography 
aaid  history,  and  tanght  historians  to  study,  not  the  pe- 
cnlarities  of  individual  character,  but  the  general 
aspect  of  the  society  in  which  the  peculiarities  appeared. 
If  this  remarkable  man  had  accomplished  nothing  for- 
tlier,  he  would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  Service  to 
history,  by  pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile 
sour ces  of  error  might  be  safely  removed.  And  although, 
tinhappily)  we  have  not  yet  reaped  the  füll  benefit  of  bis 
ezample,  this  is  because  bis  successors  have  really  had 
the  oapacity  of  rising  to  so  high  a  generalization :  it  is, 
howeYer,  certain,  that  since  ms  time,  an  approximation 
toivards  such  elevated  yiews  may  be  noticed,  eren 
among  those  inferior  writers  who,  for  want  of  sufficient 
grasp,  are  unable  to  adopt  them  to  their  füll  extent. 

In  addition  to  this,  Montesquieu  made  another  great 
advance  in  the  method  of  treating  history.  He  was  the 
first  who,  in  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the 
social  conditions  of  a  countiy  and  its  jurisprudence, 
called  in  the  aid  of  physical  knowledge,  in  Order  to 
ascertain  how  the  character  of  any  given  civilization  is 
xnodified  by  the  action  of  the  extemal  world.  In  bis 
work  on  the  Spvrit  of  LomSy  he  studies  the  way  in  which 
both  the  civil  and  poHtical  legislation  of  a  people  are 
naturally  connected  with  their  climate,  soil,  and  food.^'^ 

'**  On  the  differenoe  between  rmne  nn  itat,  il  y  avoit  tine 

cause  and  oocasion,  see  Grandewr  cause  g^irale  qui  faisoit  qne  cet 

et  Decad.  chap.  i.  p.  126.  itat  deyoit  pörir  par  nne  seule 

ise  ijXjadescauses^^n^raleSy  bataille.    £n   nn  mot|   rallnre 

Boit  morales,  soit  phjsiqnes,  qni  principale    entxatne    avec   eile 

agissent  dans  chaqne  monarclue,  tons  les  accidents  particoliers.' 

rSl^ent,  la  maintiennent,  on  la  Grand,  et  Dicad.  des  Bomama, 

pr^eipitent ;   tons  les  accidents  chap.  xviii.  p.  172. 
sont  sonmis  k  ces  canses ;  et  si        "'  Be  rE^prit  des  Lois,  books 

le  basurd  d'nne  bataille,  c*est-ä-  xir.  to  zriii.  inclusive ;  in  (Eu^ 

dire  nne  cause   particuliire,  a  vres^  pp.  300-336. 
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It  ifl  true,  ihat  in  iinB  vsst  «nterprise  he  almost  enidrelj 
&iled;  bnt  this  was  because  meteorology,  ohemisiay, 
and  pbysiology,  were  still  too  backward  to  admit  of  such 
an  nndertaking.  This,  boweyer,  affects  ihe  yalue  only 
of  bis  oonclnsions,  not  of  bis  metbod ;  and  bere,  as  eise- 
wbere,  wo  see  tbe  great  tbinker  tracine  tbe  outline  of  a 
plan,  wbicb,  in  tbe  tben  state  of  knomedge,  it  was  im- 
possible  to  fiU  np,  and  tbe  coinpletion  of  wbicb  be  was 
obliged  to  leave  to  tbe  riper  ezperienoe  and  more 
powerfdl  resonrces  of  a  later  age.  Tbns  to  anticipate 
tbe  marcb  of  tbe  bnman  intellect^  and,  as  it  were,  forestal 
ita  snbseqnent  acqnisitions,  is  tbe  pecoliar  prerogatlve 
of  minds  of  tbe  bigbest  order;  and  it  is  tbis  wbicb 
giyes  to  tbe  writings  of  Montesquieu  a  certain  fragmen- 
tary  and  proyisional  appearance,  wbicb  was  tbe  necessary 
consequence  of  a  profoundly  speculative  genius  deaHng 
witb  materiaJs  tbat  were  intractable,  simply  because 
science  bad  not  yet  reduced  tbem  to  order  by  general- 
izing  tbe  laws  of  tbeir  pbenomena.  Hence  it  is,  tbat 
many  of  tbe  inferences  drawn  by  Montesquieu  are  un- 
tenable ;  sucb,  for  instance,  as  tbose  regarding  tbe  effect 
of  diet  in  stunulatmg  population  by  increasing  tbe 
fecundily  of  woinen,^^^  and  tbe  effect  of  climate  in 
altering  tbe  proportion  between  tbe  birtbs  of  tbe 
sexes.^3^  In  otber  cases,  an  increased  acquaintanoe  witb 
barbarous  natlons  bas  suffioed  to  correct  bis  condusions, 
particularly  tbose  conceming  tbe  effect  wbicb  be  sup- 
posed  cbmate  to  produce  on  indiyidual  cbaracter ;  for 
we  bave  now  tbe  most  decisive  evidence,  tbat  be  was 
wrong  in  asserting  ^*^  tbat  bot  climates  make  people 
uncbaste  and  cowardly,  wbile  cold  climates  noake  tbem 
virtuous  and  brave. 

These,  indeed,  are  comparatively  trifling  objections, 
because,  in  all  tbe  bigbest  brancbes  of  knowledge,  tbe 
main  difficuliy  is,  not  to  discover  fschB^  but  to  d^scover 
tbe  true  meäiod  according  to  wbicb  tbe  laws  of  tbe 

*"  Ibid.  livre  xziiL  chap.  züi.  and  liyre  zzüL  chap.    ziL  pp. 

p.     895.    Compare     Burdach,  317, 395. 

TraiU  de  Phyaoloffie,  voL  ü,  p.  »*»  Und.  Htm  xir.  chap.  ü , 

116.  livre  zriL  cbap.  n,,  and  else- 

'•  Hdd,  Uvr©  xvi.  chap.  It.,  where. 
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faots  may  be  ascertame<LMi    In  jMsy  Montesquieu  per- 
fonued  a  double  servioe,  since  lie  not  only  enridied 
bifitoiy,  but  also  strengthened  its  foundation.     He  en- 
riched  bistoiy  by  incorporating  with  it  pbysical  inquiries; 
»nd  be  strengthened  histoiy  by  separatmg  it  from  bio- 
grapby,  and  thus  freeing  it  £rom  detaüs  wbich  are 
always    unimportant,    and    ofben  unauthentic.      And 
althougb  be  committed  tbe  error  of  studying  tbe  influ- 
ence  of  natore  over  men  considered  as  individuals,^^' 
ratber  tban  oyer  men  considered  as  an  aggregate  society, 
this  arose  prinoipally  froin  tbe  &ct  tba^  in  bis  time,  tbe 
resources  necessary  for  tbe  more  complicated  study  bad 
not  yet  been  created.     Tbose  resources,  as  I  baye  sbown, 
&re  political  economy  and  statistics ;  political  economy 
supplying  tbe  xneans  of  connecting  tbe  laws  of  pbysical 
agents  witb  tbe  laws  of  tbe  inequality  of  wealtb,  and, 
tbereforOy  witb  a  great  yariety  of  social  distarbances ; 
wbile  statistics  enable  us  to  yerify  tbose  laws  in  tbeir 
widest  extentj^  and  to  proye  bow  completely  tbe  yolition 
of  indiyidual  men  is  controlled  by  tbeir  antecedents, 
and  by  tbe  drcumstances  in  wbicb  tbey  are  placed,     It 
was,  tberefore,  not  only  natural,  but  ineyitable,  tbat 
Montesquieu  sbould  fail  in  bis  magni£cent  attempt  to 
unite  tbe  laws  of  tbe  buman  mind  witb  tbe  laws  of 
externa!  nature.     He  Mied,  partly  because  tbe  sciences 
of  extemal  nature  were  too  backward,  and  partly  be- 
cause tbose  otber  brancbes  of  knowledge  wbicb  connect 
nature  witb  men  were  stül  unformed.    For,  as  to  politi- 
cal economy,  it  bad  no  existence  as  a  science  until  tbe 
publication  of  tbe  Wedlth  of  NaUons  in  1776,  twenly- 
one  years  afber  tbe  deatb  of  Montesquieu.     As  to 
statistics  ,tbeir  pbilosopby  is  a  still  more  recent  creaüon, 

>«i  On    the  supreme    impor-  mate,  food,  and  soil,  in  modify- 

tance  of  method,  see  my  defence  ins  individual  character ;  thongh 

of  Sichat  in  the  next  d^pter.  it  has,  I  trnst»  appeared  in  tiae 

*^  How  completely  fatile  this  seoond  chaptor  of  this  Introdnc- 

was,  as  regaids  resnlts,  is  eyi-  tion,  that  something  can  be  a»- 

dent  fix>m  the  fact,  that  a  hon-  ce^tained  respecting  their  indi- 

dred  years  after  he  wxote,  we,  rect  action,  that  is,  their  action 

with  idl  onr  increased  knowledge,  on  individual  nunds  throngh  the 

can  affirm  nothing  positirely  re-  medinm  of  social  and  economical 

ipecting  the  direct  action  of  cU>  Organization 
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since  it  is  onlj  durmg  the  last  tibiriy  years  that  Ou&y 
have  been  systematicaUj  applied  to  social  phenomena ; 
the  earlier  statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  indns- 
trioiLS  ooUectors,  groping  in  tibe  dark,  bnnging  togetiier 
facts  of  eveiy  kind  mtibout  selection  or  methöd,  and 
wbose  labours  were  conseqnentlj  nnavaüable  for  those 
important  pnrposes  to  wbich  thej  have  been  snccessfolly 
applied  dnring  the  present  generation. 

Onlj  two  years  sit&r  the  publication  of  the  SpvrU  of 
La/wSy  Tnrgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectnres,  of 
which  it  has  been  said,  that  in  them  he  created  tiie 
philosophy  of  history.***  This  praise  is  somewhat  ex- 
aggeratißd ;  for  in  the  most  important  matters  relating 
to  the  philosophy  of  his  snbject,  he  takes  the  same  view 
as  Montesquieu;  and  Montesquieu,  besides  preoeding 
him  in  point  of  time,  was  bis  superior  certainly  in 
leaming,  perhaps  in  genius.  Still,  diemerit  of  Turgot 
is  immense;  and  he  belon^s  to  that  eztremely  small 
class  of  men  who  have  looked  at  history  comprehensively, 
and  have  recognized  the  almost  boundless  knowledge 
needed  for  its  investigation.  In  this  respect,  his  method 
is  identical  "with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both  of  these 
great  men  excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal 
details  which  ordinary  historians  accumulate,  and  con- 
centrated  their  attention  upon  those  large  general  causes, 
by  the  Operation  of  which  the  destinies  of  nations  are 
permanently  a£Eected.  Turgot  clearly  perceived,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  events  produced  by  the 
play  of  human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent 
confusion  a  principle  of  Order,  and  a  regularity  oi  march, 
not  to  be  mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough 
to  seize  the  history  of  man  as  a  complete  and  single 
whole.^^^    It  is  true  that  Turgot,  subsequenÜy  engaged 


»«  •  H  a  crW.en  1760  la  phi- 
lofiophie  de  rhistoire  dans  ses 
denx  dlBOOurs  prononc^  en  Sor- 
bonne.' Cousin^  Hut,  de  la  Phu 
hiopkie,  I.  B^e,  vol.  i.  n.  147. 
There  is  a  short  notiee  of  these 
striking  prodnctions  in  OondoT' 
eet/Viede  Turgot,  pp.  11-16. 

•**  Nothing can bebetter than 


his  summarj  of  this  vast  oon- 
ception :  *  Tons  les  ages  sont  en- 
chain^s  par  nne  snite  de  canses 
et  d'effets  q\d  lient  Titat  du 
monde  4  tons  ceuz  qni  Tont  pr^- 
M&*  Seoond  JHaamrs en  Sor- 
bonne, in  (Euvree  de  Turgot,  toI 
ii.  p.  52.  Every  thing  Toigot 
wrote  on  history  is  a  develop- 
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in  political  life,  never  possessed  sofficient  leisnre  to  fill 
ap  Übe  splendid  onÜlme  of  what  he  so  successfiilly 
sketched:  bnt  thongh  in  the  ezecution  of  bis  plan  lie 
feil  Short  of  Montesquieu,  still  the  analogj  between  the 
two  men  is  obyioos,  as  also  is  their  relation  to  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  Thej,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  wäre 
the  nnconscions  advocates  of  the  democratic  movement, 
inasmnch  as  they  disconntenanoed  the  homage  which 
historians  had  formerly  paid  toindividnals,  and  rescned 
history  firom  being  a  mere  recital  of  the  deeds  of  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the  same  time,  Tnrgot, 
by  the  captivatin^  prospects  which  he  held  ont  of  ßitnre 
progress,^^^  and  by  the  pictnre  which  he  drew  of  the 
capacity  of  sociel^  to  improve  itself^  increased  the  im- 
paüence  which  bis  coontrymen  were  beginning  to  feel 
against  that  despotic  govemment,  in  whose  presence 
amelioration  seemed  to  be  bopeless.  These,  and  similar 
specnlations,  which  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  in 
French  literatore,  stunnlated  the  actiyily  of  the  intel- 
lectoal  classes,  cheered  them  nnder  the  persecations  to 
which  they  were  ezposed,  and  emboldened  them  to  the 
arduons  enterprise  of  leading  on  the  people  to  attack 
the  institations  of  their  native  land,  Thns  it  was,  that 
in  France  every  thing  tended  to  the  same  result.  Every 
thing  indicated  the  approach  o^  some  sharp  and  terrible 
stroggle,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  present  shonld  war 
with  the  spirit  of  the  past ;  and  in  which  it  shonld  be 


ment  of  this  pregnant  sentence.  p.  66,  with  Mhn.  9wr  Turgct^ 

That  heunderstoodthe  necessity  yol.  i.  p.  139. 
of  an  historian  being  acquainted        ***  A  confidence  which  is  ap- 

withphysical  science,  and  with  parentinhiseoonomicalaswellas 

the  Liws  of  the  oonfigniation  of  inhis  historical  worka.    In  1811» 

the  eaith,  dimate,  seil,  and  the  Sir    James  Mackintosh  writes, 

Uke,  is  e^ent  in  bis  fragment,  that  Turgot '  had  more  compre- 

Im     GlograpUe    PoliHque,   in  bensive  yiews  of  the  progress  of 

(Eiwres,YolAi.pp,  166-209.    It  societj    than    anj   man    since 

isno  sl^htpzoofof  bis  political  Bacon:'   Mem,  of  Maokmtoah, 

sagacitj,  that  in  1750  he  dis-  toL  ii.  p.  133 ;  and  see  a  similar 

tijuHly  foretold  the  froedom  of  remark  by  Dugald  Stewart»  in 

the  American    colonies.    Com-  bis  Phüoa,  of  the  Mmdf  yol.  i  p. 

pare  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  yol.  ii.  246. 
VOL.  a                                       T 
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finally  settied,  whether  the  people  of  France  could  free 
themselves  frora  the  chains  m  which  they  had  long  been 
held,  or  whetlier,  znissiiig  their  aim,  tliej  were  doomed 
to  sink  still  lower  in  that  ignominions  Tassalage,  'which 
makes  even  the  most  splendid  periods  of  their  political 
histoxy  a  waming  and  a  lesson  to  the  civilized  ^world. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

FBOXIMATE  CAÜSES  OF  THE  FBEKGH  RBYOLXTTION  AFTER  THE 
HIDDLE  OF  THE  EIQHTEEMH  GENTÜRT. 

In  tlie  last  chapter  but  one,  I  have  attempted  to  ascer- 

tarn    wltat  those  circumstances  were  which,  almost 

immediately  affcer  the  death  of  Lords  XTV.,  prepared 

the  way  for  the  IVenoli  Bevolutioii.     The  residt  of  the 

inquiiy  lias  been,  that  the  !EVench  intellect  was  stimu- 

lated  into  actiyiiy  by  the  ezamples  and  teachiogs  of 

England ;  and  that  this  stimnlus  cansed,  or  at  all  events 

eneonraged,  a  great  breach  between  the  govemment  of 

France  and  its  literatnre  ; — ^a  breach  the  more  remark- 

able,   becanse  dnring  the  reign  of   Lonis  AIV.   the 

literatnre,  notwithstanding  its  temporary  brilliancy,  had 

been  invariably  snbmissive,  and  had  intunately  aUied 

itself  with  th^  govemment,  which  was  always  ready  to 

reward  its  Services.    We  have  also  seen  that,  this  mp- 

tnre  having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and 

the  inteiiectnal  classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  tme 

to  their  andient  instincts,  began  to  chastiso  that  spirit 

of  inqniry  to  which  they  were  nnaccnstomed :    hence 

those  persecntions  which,  with  hardly  a  single  ezception, 

were  directed  against  every  man  of  letters,  and  henoe 

too  those  systematic  attempts  to  rednce  literatnre  to  a 

snbserviency  similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  held 

nnder  Lonis  XLV.     It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the 

great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  thongh 

smarting  &om  the  injnries  constantly  inflicted  on  them 

bj  the  govemment  and  the  chnrch,  abstained  from  at- 

tacldng  tbe  govemment,  bnt  directed  all  their  hostUity 

against  the  chnrch.     This  apparent  anomaly,  of  the 

religions  institations  being  assailed,  and  the  political 

institutions  being  spared,   has  been  shown  to  be  a 

t2 
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perfectly  natural  circumstaiice,  arising  out  of  the  antece- 
dents  Ol  the  French  nation ;  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ezplain  what  tliose  antecedents  were,  and  lio\y 
they  acted.  In  tlie  present  chapter,  I  purpose  to  complete 
this  inquiry  by  examining  tbe  next  great  stage  in  the 
history  of  tiie  French  mind.  It  was  need^  that,  before 
both  church  and  state  could  £all,  men  shonld  change  the 
ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack  political 
abnses  with  the  zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserred  for  re- 
ligious  ones.  The  questipn,  therefore,  now  arises,  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  change  took  place, 
and  the  peiiod  when  it  actually  occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great 
change  are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  very  complicated  ^ 
and,  as  they  have  never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  I  shall,  in  the  remaining  part  of  this 
volume,  examine  them  at  considerable  length.  On  this 
point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to  arrive  at  some 
precise  and  well-defined  results  respecting  the  history  of 
the  French  Bevolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely, 
the  time  at  which  the  change  took  place,  is  not  only 
much  more  obscure,  but  by  its  natnre  will  never  admit 
of  complete  precision.  This,  however,  is  a  deficiency  it 
possesses  in  common  with  every  other  change  in  the 
history  of  man.  The  circumstances  of  each  change 
may  sJways  be  known,  provided  the  evidence  is  ample 
and  authentic.  But  no  amount  of  evidence  can  enable 
US  to  fix  the  date  of  the  change  itself.  That  to  which 
attention  is  usuaUy  drawn  by  the  Compilers  of  history 
is,  not  the  change,  but  is  merely  the  extemal  result 
which  follows  the  change.  The  rea]  history  of  the  hu- 
man race  is  the  history  of  tendencies  which  are  perceived 
by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events  which  are  discemed  by 
the  senses.  It  is  on  this  account  that  no  historical 
epoch  will  ever  admit  of  that  chronological  precision 
&miliar  to  antiquaries  and  genealogists.  The  death  of 
a  prince,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  change  of  a  dy- 
nasty,  are  matters  which  faU  entirely  within  the  province 
of  the  senses ;  and  the  moment  in  which  they  happen 
can  be  recorded  by  the  most  ordinary  observers.  But 
fchose  great  inteUectual  revolutions  upon  which  all  other 
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-reirolutioiis  are  based,  cannot  be  measnred  by  so  simple 

ai    Standard.     To  trace  the  movements  of  the  hnmau 

mind,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  it  nnder  several 

a^spects,  and  tben  coördinate  the  resnlts  of  wbat  we 

liave  separately  stadied.    By  this  means  we  arrive  at 

oertain  generid  conclusions,  whicb,  like  the  ordinary 

estimate  of  averages,  increase  in  valne  in  proporüon  as 

•vre  increase  the  nnmber  of  instances  from  which  they 

a.Te  collected.     That  this  is  a  safe  and  ayaüable  method, 

-appears  not  only  from  the  history  of  physical  knowledge,^ 

bnt  also  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  empirieal 

maxims  by  which  all  men  of  sonnd  nnderstanding  are 

gnided  in  those  ordinary  transactions  of  lifo  to  which 

the  generalizations  of  science  have  not  yet  been  applied. 

Indeed  snch  maxims,  which  are  highly  yalnable,  and 

which  in  their  aggregate  form  what  is  called  common 

sense,  are  never  collected  with  any  thing  like  the  pre- 

cantions  that  the  philosophic  historian  ought  to  feel 

himself  bonnd  to  employ. 

The  real  objection,  therefore,  to  generalizations  re- 

specting  the  development  of  the  intellect  of  a  nation  is, 

not  that  they  want  certainty,  bat  that  they  lack  preci- 

sion.     This  is  jnst  the  point  at  which  the  historian 

diverges  from  the  annalist.     That  the  English  intellect, 

for  example,  is  gradnally  becoming  more  democratic,  or, 

as  it  is  termed,  more  liberal,  is  as  certain  as  that  the 

-crown  of  this  country  is  wom  by  Queen  Victoria.    Bnt 

thongh  both  these  Statements  are  eqnally  certain^  the 

latter  Statement  is  more  precise.     We  can  teil  the  very 

day  on  which  the'  Queen  ascended   the  throne ;    the 

moment  of  her  death  will  be  known  with  equal  preci- 

sion ;  and  there   can  be  no   doubt  that  many  other 

j)articnlars  respecting  her  will  be  minutely  and  accurately 

preserved.     In  tracing,  however,  the  growth  of  English 

uberaHsm,  all  such  exactness  deserts  us.    We  can  point 

out  the  year  in  which  the  Eeform  Bül  was  passed ;  but 

who  can  point  out  the  year  in  which  the  Eeform  Bill 

■first  became  necessary  ?     In  the  same  way,  that  the 

*  For  a  populär  bnt  able  y\ew    Bise,  on  Not,  Phüos.  pp.  215- 
•of  the  value  of  averages  in  sei-     219. 
entific   inqnirieSy  see   Hersche^s 
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Jews  will  be  admitted  into  parliameiit,  is  as  certain  as  thaf 
tlio  Catholics  baye  been  adinitted.  Botb  tbese  measnres 
are  tbe  inevitable  resnlt  of  tbat  increasing  indifTerenoe 
to  tbeological  disputes,  wbich  must  now  be  obyions  to 
everj  man  wbo  does  not  wilfoUy  ahnt  bis  eyes.  But 
wbile  we  know  tbe  bonr  in  wbicb  tbe  bill  for  Oatbolic 
emancipation  received  tbe  assent  of  tbe  crown,  tbere  is 
no  one  now  living  wbo  can  teil  eyen  tbe  year  in  wbicb 
similar  justice  will  be  granted  to  tbe  Jews.  Botb  eyents 
are  eqimlly  certain,  but  botb  eyents  are  not  eqiially 
precise. 

Tbis  distinction  between  certaintj  and  precision  I 
baye  stated  at  some  lengtb,  becanse  it  seems  to  be  Httle 
understood,'  and  becanse  it  is  intimately  connected  witb 
tbe  snbject  now  before  us.     Tbe  fact  of  tbe  Erencb 

'  Ab  we  see  in  the  pretensioiu  cons^nences  daires  et  incontest- 

set  forthbj  mathematicians,  who  ables/  Similarly,  Cudworth  (/n- 

often  suppose  that  an  amount  of  teUect.  System,  vol.  iii.  p.  377) : 

certainty  can  be  attained  in  tbeir  '  naj  the  veiy  essence  of  trnth 

own  pnrsoits  not  to  be  found  in  here  is  this  dear  perceptibility» 

any  other.    This  error  has  pro-  or  intelligibility.'    On  the  other 

bably  arisen,  as  Locke  suggests,  band,  Kant,  s  far  deeper  thinker, 

from   confiising  deamess  with  avoided  this  confusion,  by  m&k- 

certainty.     Essay    on    Human  ing  mathematical  deamess  the 

Under Standing t  book  iv.  chap.  ii.  mark  of    a  Jeind  of   certainty 

secs.  9  and  10,  in  Works,  yol.  ii.  rather  than  of  a  degree  of  it: 

pp.    7d,    74.    See  also   Comte,  *Die  mathematische  Ckiwissheit 

PhiUos.  Pos,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  where  heisst  auch  Evidenz,  weil  em  in- 

it  is  jnstly  observed,  tbat  all  toitives  Erkenntniss  klärer  ist, 

branches  of  knowledge  capable  als  ein    discursives.     Obgleich 

of  being  generalized  into  sdences  also  beides,  das  mathematische 

admit  of  eqnal  certainty,  but  not  imd    das    philosophische   Ver- 

of  equal  precision:  'si  d'apris  nunfterkenntniss    an   sichglach 

rezplication  pr^cMente,  les  di-  gewiss  ist,  so  ist  doch  die  Art 

verses  sdences   doivent  n^ces-  der  G«wissheit  in  beiden  ver- 

Bairement  pr^enter  une  pr^d-  schieden.'     Logik,     Einleümff, 

sion   txto-in^gale,    il   n'en    est  see.  9,  in  KawPs  Werke,  voL  l 

nollementainsi  de  leur  certitude.*  p.  399.    On  the  opinions  of  the 

This  is  handled  unsatis&ctorilv  andents    respecting    certainty, 

by  Montuda  (JBist,  des  Hdaihl-  compare  Matter,  Eist,  de  VEcdü 

mat.  vol.  i.  p.  33),  who  says,  d^Mexandrie,  voL  i.  p.  195,  vith 

that  the  prindpal  cause  of  the  Biitef's  Eist,  of  Ancient  Phüos, 

peculiar  certainty  reached  by  the  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  vol.  iii.  pp.  74,  426, 

mathematidan  is,  that  '  aune  427,  484,  614. 
Idee  daire  il  ne  dMuit  que  des 
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iniellect  hdviDg^  dnrizig  the  eigliteenth  Century,  passed 
throngh  two  totally  distinct  epoohs,  can  be  proved 
by  eveij  description  of  evidence;  bat  it  is  unpos- 
Bible  to  ascertain  the  precke  time  when  one  epoch 
STLcceeded  the  other.  All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare 
the  different  indicaüons  whioh  the  histoiy  of  that  age 
presents,  and  amye  at  an  approzimation  which  may 
gnide  fature  inqnirers.  It  woiüd  perhaps  be  more  pm- 
deni  to  aroid  malring  any  particnlar  statement ;  bnt  as 
the  employment  of  datea  seems  necessary  to  biing  snch 
matters  clearly  before  the  mind,  I  will,  by  way  of  pro- 
visional  hypoÖiesis,  fix  on  the  year  1750,  as  the  period 
when  those  agitations  of  society  which  caxuied  the 
!French  Bevolntion  entered  into  their  second  and  poHti- 
cal  stage« 

That  this  was  abont  the  period  when  the  great  move- 
ment, hitherto  direoted  agamst  the  chnrch,  beg^  to  be 
tnxned  against  the  state,  is  an  inference  which  many 
circnmstances  seem  to  Warrant.  We  know  on  the  best 
authority,  that  towards  the  year  1750,  the  !EVench  began 
their  celebrated  inqniries  respecting  political  economy,^ 
and  that,  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a  science,  they 
were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  injnry  which  the  in- 
terference  of  goyemment  had  prodnced  on  the  material 
interests  of  the  conntry.^  Hence  a  conyiction  arose  that, 

*  'Vera  1750,  denx  hommes  PkUos,  artide  JBU,  in  (Euvres, 

de  g^e,  obseiTateTira  jndiciefiix  voL  xzxyii.  p.  384)  says, '  rem 

et  piofonds,  conduits  par  nne  Tan  1750,1a  nation,  zassasi^e  de 

foroe  d*  attention  tz^soatenne  4  rers,  de  trag^es,  de  oomMies, 

nne  lo^ane  zigonremBe^  anim^  d'op^ra,  de  zornans,  d'hiBtoizes 

d'nn  noble  amonz  ponz  la  patrie  zomanesqnes,  de  z^ezions  mo- 

et  pooT  rhnmaBite,  M.  Queenay  zales  plua  zornanesques  encore, 

et  H.  de  Gkmznay,  s'oocap^zent  et  de  cusputes  th^ologiques  snz  la 

arae  snite  de  savoiz  si  la  nature  grAce  et  snr  les  convulsions,  se 

das  chosea  n*indiqiiezait  pas  nne  mit  enfin  a  zaisonner  ma  les  bUs/ 

Bdemee  de  T^nomie  politiqne,  *  The  zevolutionaiy  tendency 

et  qnelB  seraient  les  pzincipes  de  of    this   eoonomical  movement 

cette    sdence.'    MdUiona    aux  is  noticed  in  ÄliaorCs  Europe, 

(Euwta  de  Turgot,  vol.  iii.  p.  toL  i.    pp.   184,   185;    wheze, 

310.    M.    Blanqoi    {Hitt.    de  bowever,  its  oommencement  is 

^Eamomie    FöliHque,   roL    ii.  ezzoneonsly  assigned  to  *abont 

p.  78)  also  says,  '  rezs  Tannöe  the  :^eaz  1761/    See  also,  on  the 

1750;'    and    Voltaize     (Dict.  hosulity  this    cansed    against 
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eren  in  regard  io  the  accnmulaüon  of  wealth,  ihe  antho- 
Tity  possessed  bjthe  mlers  of  Frazice  was  mischievons, 
since  it  enabled  them,  tmder  tlie  notion  of  protectdxig  com- 
merce, to  tronble  tliefreedomofindividi]Alaction,aadto 
prevent  trade  from  miming  into  those  profitable  cbajmete 
wbicli  traders  are  best  able  to  select  for  tbemselyes. 
Scarcely  had  a  knowledge  of  tbis  important  tmth  been 
diffiLsed,  when  its  consequences  were  qnicklj  seen  in  the 
national  literatnre,  and  in  the  babits  of  national  tbonghi 
Tbe  cradden  increase  in  Franceof  worksrelatingtofinaaice 
and  to  otber  questions  of  govemment,  is,  indeed,  one  of 
tbe  most  remarkable  featores  of  that  age.  With  sach 
rapidity  did  tbe  movement  spread,  that  we  are  told  that, 
soon  after  1755,  the  economists  effected  a  schism  between 
the  nation  and  the  govermnent  ;*  and  Voltaire,  wiitmg 
in  1759,  complains  that  the  cbarms  of  lighter  Hteratnre 
were  entirely  neglected  amidst  the  g^eral  zeal  for 
these  new  stadies.^    It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the 

govemment,  Mhn.  de  CampaUf    Priores  Infe  of  GokUmith,  vol.  i. 
voL  i.  pp.  7,  8;  Mejn.  of  Mattet    pp.  198,  199;  Forstet's  lAfe  oj 
du  Pan^  voL  L  p.  32 ;  and  Bar-     GoUsmith,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
ruely  Eist,  du  Jacohinismet  vol.  i.        •  In  February  1769,  he  writes 
p.  193,  voL  ü.  p.  152.  to  Madame  du  Boocage :  *  H  me 

*  *  B'aiUenrs  la  nation  s'itoit  parait  qne  les  giAces  et  le  boo 

accontmn^eises^parertoijonn  go4t  sont  bannis  de  France,  et 

de  plus  en  plns  de  son  sonveme-  ont  Mh  la  plaee  4  la  m^taphy- 

ment,  en  raison  m^me  de  ce  qne  siqne  embrouill^e,  k  la  poHtiane 

SPS  ecrivains  avoient  commenc^  des  cerveanx  crenz,  k  des  ois- 

k  aboider  Jes  ^tudes  politiqnes.  cussions  Enormes  snr  les  finances, 

C^toit  r^poque  o^  la  secte  des  snr  le  commezoe,  snr  la  popnla- 

^conomistes  sedonnoitleplnsde  tion,    qni   ne   mettzont  jamaia 

mouvoment,  depnis  que  le  mar-  dans   Titat  m  im  ien,  ni  nn 

qnis  de  MLrabeau  avoit  publik,  homme    de   plns.'     (ESuvns  de 

en  1755,  son  Ami  des  Hommes*  VoUakre,  vol.  Iz.    p.    486.    In 

Sismondi,  Eist  des  Frang.  vol.  1768  (vol.  bdü.  p.  204}:  *Adien, 

zzix.  p.  269.    Oompare  Tocgue^  nos  beanz  arts,  si  les  cnoees  oon* 

vUUf  Bkgne  de  Louis  XV^  voL  ii,  tinuent  comme  elles  sont.    La 

p.  58.    in  this  same  jear,  1755,  rage    des   remontrances  et  des 

Goldsmith   was  in    Paris,  and  projets  snr  les  finances  a  saisi  la 

was  so  strack  bj  the  progress  nation.'   Manyof  the  ablest  men 

of  Insubordination,  that  ne  fore-  being  thns  drawn  off  from  mere 

told  the  freedom  of  the  people ;  UterMy  pursuits,  there  began, 

though  I  need  hardljr  say  that  about  twenty  years  before  the 

he  was  not  a  man  to  understond  Revolution,  a  marked  deteriora- 

the  movement  of  the  economists.  tion  in  style,  particolarly  among 
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eobsequent  history  of  this  great  cliange;  nor  need  I 
traee  ihe  inflaence  ezercsised  shorÜy  before  the  Revolu- 
tion by  the  later  economists,  and  particnlarly  by  Turgot, 
the  most  emiaent  of  their  leaders.^     It  is  enougb  to  say, 
tliat  -within  abont  twenty  years  alter  the  movement  was 
first  clearly  seen,  the  taste  for  economical  and  financial 
mqniries  became  so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those 
parts  of  sodety  where  habits  of  thought  are  not  very 
freqnent ;  since  we  find  that,  even  in  fashionable  life, 
the   conversation  no  longer  tnmed  npon  new  poems 
and  new  plays,  but  upon  political  questioiis,  and  sub« 
jects  immediately  connected  with  them.*    Indeed,  when 
Necker,  in  1781,  pnblished  his  celebrated  Beport  on  the 
Finances  of  France,   the  eagemess  to  obtain  it  was 
beyond  all  bonnds ;  six  thonsand  copies  were  sold  the 
ÜTst  day  ;  and  the  demand  still  increasing,  two  presses 
vrere  kept  constantly  at  work  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
universal  cnriosity.^    And  what  makes  the  democratie 

prose  -writere.    Compare  Leitrea  d'ann^es  auparavant  le  publie 

de  JhuUrffand  ä  Wallet  toL  ii.  ^toit  uniquement  occap^.'    ES^, 

p.   358,  Yol.  iii.  pp.  163,  299 ;  des  Frangais,  vol.  zziz.  p.  495 ; 

Mijtu  de  GerUia,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  and     a     similar     remark     in 

tq1.y.  p.  123,  Yol.  yüi.  pp.  180,  Sohlosset'a  Eigkieenth    Century, 

275 ;  Merder  sur  BouaseaUj  vol.  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

ii.  p.  151.  '  See  the  account,  written  in 

'  Geor^el,  who  hated  Torgot,  Feb.  1781,  in  Qrimmt  Corr.  LH. 

says  of  hun :  '  son  cabinet  et  ses  vol.  zi.  260,  where  it  is  said  of 

bnreanz    se  transform^ent  en  Keckeres    Compte   Rendu^   'La 

ateliers  oi!i  les  ^conomistes  for-  Sensation  qn'a  faite  oet  ouvrage 

geoient  leur  Systeme  et   leurs  est,  je  crois,  sans  exemple;  il 

Bp^cnlations.'    Mim.  de  Georgd,  s'en  est  ddbitS  plus  de  six  mille 

voL  i.  p.  ^6 :  See  also  Blanmä,  exemplaires  le  jonr  m6me  qu*il  a 

Ritt,  de  rEeon.  Polüique,  vol.  ii.  paru,  et  depnis,  le  travail  con- 

pp.  96-112 ;  Condorcet,   Vie  de  tinuel  de  denz  imprimeries  n'a 

Turgot,  -pp,  32-35 ;  Ikßisst  Pro-  pu  snffire  encore  anx  demandes 

gress  of  Political  Econ.  pp.  142  multipli^s  de  la  capitale,  des 

seq.  provinces,  et  des  pays  ^trangers.' 

•  Sismondi,  tmder   the   year  S%ur  (SouvenirSt  vol.  i.  p.  138) 

1774,  notices  '  les  Berits  innom-  mentions.    that  Necker^s   work 

brables  que  chaqne  jour  voyoit  was  *  dans  la  poche  de  tous  les 

^dore  snr  la  politique,  et  qtii  abb^,  et  sur  la  toilette  de  toutes 

avoient  d^ormais  remplac^  dans  les    dames.'    The   daughter  of 

rinjb^ftt    des    salons    ces    non-  Necker,  Madame  de  Stael,  says 

veant^s  litt^raires,  ces  vers,  ces  of  her  father's  work,  Admini- 

aneodotes    galantes,   dont   pen  straUon  des   Finances,  *on    en 
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tendency  of  all  this  the  more  obyioTis  is,  that  Necker 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  serYants  of  the  crown ;  so 
that  his  work,  looking  at  its  general  spirit,  has  been 
ixvlj  called  an  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  king  hj 
one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Hng  himself.^^ 

This  evidence  of  the  remarkable  change  which,  in  or 
abont  1750|  the  French  mind  nnderwent,  and  which 
formed  what  I  term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth 
oentuiy ,  might  be  easüy  strengthened  by  a  wider  snrvey 
of  the  Hteratore  of  that  time.  Immediately  after  the 
middle  of  the  centniy,  Bonsseau  published  those  elo- 
quent works,  which  ezercised  immense  inflnenc^,  and  in 
which  the  rise  of  the  new  epoch  is  very  observable ;  for 
this  most  powerfnl  writer  abstained  from  those  attocks 
on  Ghristianity,^  ^  which  nnhappily  had  been  too  freqneat^ 
and  ezerted  himself  ahnest  ezclnsively  against  the  civil 
and  political  abnses  of  theezistuig  society.^'  Totrace 
the  efiects  which  this  wonderi^,  bat  in  some  instances 
misgnided,  man  prodnced  on  the  mind  of  his  own  and 
of  Üie  sacceeding  generation,  wonld  occnpy  too  large  a 
share  of  this  In&odnction ;  thongh  the  inqniry  is  fall 
of  interest,  and  is  one  whidi  it  were  to  be  wished  some 


vendit  quatre-Tingt  mille  exem-  general  charges.    Compare  Itfe 

plaires/    Be  StoM  sur  la  Sivo'  ofSousaeatt,  in  Brottgham*6  Men 

lution,  yoL  L  p.  111.  of  LetterSy  yoI,  L  p.  189;  Staxd- 

**  The  ezpressionof  the  Baron  Un,  Gesch.  der  ihedlog,  Wissm- 

de    Montyon:    see   Adolphwfs  achafteny  vol.  il.  p.  442;  MerdBr 

Exetory  of  Otorge  III.  vol.  iy.  sur  BomseaUf  1791»  vol.  i.  pp» 

p.  290 ;  and  on  the  revolutionaiy  27-32,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279,  280. 

tendency  of  Neckei^s  financitd  *'  ^Bonsseati,    qni    d^jÄ    en 

works,  Sotdavie,  Bkgne  de  Louis  1753  avoit   touch^  am:  bases 

XVI,  vol  ii.  pp.  zzxvii.  zzxvüi.,  mömes  de  la  BOciM  hnmainef 

vol.   iv.   pp.   18^   143.    Necker  dans  son  Biscaurs  sur  Vorigine 

published  a  jusäfication  of  his  de  VvrUgdliU  parmi  les  kommst 

fK>ok,  *ma]grela  d&fense  dn  roi.'  Sismondi,    voL    zziz.    p.    270. 

Du  Mesnil,  Mkm,  sttr  Lebrtm,  8(ibloasex  {IRst.  of  the  Eiffhteenth 

p.  108.  Century,  voL  i  p.  138)  notices 

''  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  '  the  entirely  new  System  of  ab- 

18  not  a  Single  instance  in  any  of  solnte     democracy    which  was 

his  works ;  and  those  who  assail  brought  forward  by  J.  J.  Bons- 

him  on  tbia  ground  shonld  ad-  seau ;  *    see    also  p.    289»  and 

dacethe  passages  on  which  they  Soulavie,  Bkgne  de  Louis  XVIf 

Tely,  instead  of  bringing  vague  vol.  v.  p.  208. 
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CMHnpeient  liistorian  wonld  undertake.^'  Inasmuchy 
howeyer,  as  the  pliilosophy  of  Bonsseau  was  itself  onlj 
a  Single  phase  of  a  &r  lar^er  movement,  I  shall  at  pre- 
sent  pass  over  the  individnal,  in  order  to  consider  the 
geaeral  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  plajed  a  vast,  bnt 
stiU  a  snbsidiary  part. 

The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  the 
year  1750,  maj  be  ftuther  iUnstrated  hj  tfaree  circiun- 
stances  of  considerable  interest,  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction.  The  first  circnmstance  is,  that  not  a  Single 
great  IVench  writer  attacked  the  poHtical  institations 
of  the  conntry  before  the  middle  oi  the  centnrj ;  while, 
afber  that  period,  the  attacks  of  the  ablest  men  were 
incessant.  The  second  cironrnstance  is,  that  the  only 
eminent  Frenchmen  who  continued  to  assail  the  elergy, 
and  yet  refnsed  to  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who, 

M  Napoleon  said  to  Stanislas  jour,  ou  par  heure.    Qaand  il 

Girardin    respectmg  Bonssean,  parat»   on    eadgeait  douze  sona 

'  saus  lui  la  Eranoe  n'anroit  pas  par  Tolume,  en  n'aoooidant  qne 

ea   de    r^yolntion.'     EManeFs  soizante  minntes  poor  le  lire/ 

Foreign    Seminiscenoes,    Lond.  Musset  Pathayt  Vis  de  SousseaUf 

1850,  p.  261.    This  is  certaiiily  vol.  ii.  p.  361.    For  forther  evi- 

an    exaggeration  ;  bnt  the  in-  dence  of  the  effect  prodnced  by 

flnence  of  Boussean  was,  dnring  bis  works,  see  Lermmier,  Philos. 

the  latter  half  of  tiie  eighteenth  du  Droit,  voL  ii.  p.  251 ;  Mem, 

eentoiy,  most  extraordinanr.    In  de  Botand,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  toL  ii. 

1765,  Hnme  vrites  from  raris:  pp.  887»  359;  Mem,  de  Genlis, 

*  It  is  impossible  to  eccprees  br  vol.  v.  p.  193,  toI.  vi.  p.  14 ; 

imagine  the  enthnsiasm  of  this  Jlison*s  Europe^  toL  i.  p.  170, 

nation  in  bis  favonr ;  .  .  .  .  no  toI.  iii.  p.  369,  vol.  it.  p.  376 ; 

person  ever  so  mnch  engaged  Mhn.  demoreUety  voL  i.  p.  116; 

their   attention    as    Bonssean.  Longekamp,  Mkn,  sur  Voltaire^ 

Voltaire  and  eveiy  body  dse  are  Tol.  ii.  p.  60 ;  I^e  of  BomiUg, 

qmtee(^peedbyhim.'    Burton* s  voL  i  p.  267;  Mem.ofMäUei 

Ißfe  ofUtme,  vol.  ii.  p.  299.    A  du  Pan,  toL  i.  p.  127 ;  Burlafs 

letter  written  in  1754  (in  Grimm,  Works,  yoL  L  p.  482 ;  Cassagnae, 

(hrrespond.  yoI  i.  p.  122)  says  Catues  de  la  Bh,  toL  iii.  p.  549 ; 

that  bis  Dijon  Disconrse  '  fit  nne  Lamartme,  Bist,  des  Oirondins, 

esp^  de  r^olntion  k  Paris.'  toL  ii.  p.  38,  toI.  ir,  p.'93,  yoL 

The  circolation  of  bis  works  was  viü  p.  125 ;  Wahrheit  und  Dich- 

nnprecedented ;    and   when  La  tung,  in  Gothas  Werke,  Stntt- 

NouveÜe  HSmse  appeared,  'les  gart,  1837,  toLü  part  ii.  pp.  88^ 

libraares  ne  ponvaient  snffire  anz  104;    Grimm,  Correspond,  Lit, 

demandes  de  tontes  les  classes.  roL  xü  p.222;  JkStaSl,  Consid, 

On  lonait  ronvrage  k  tant  par  sur  la  Bev,  toL  ii  p.  371. 
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like  Voltaire,  had  aJready  resicliecL  an  advanced  age,  and 
had,  therefore,  drawn  Üieir  ideas  from  the  preceding 
generation,  in  whicli  the  chnrch  had  been  the  sole  object 
of  hostiliiy.  The  third  circnmstance,  which  is  evea 
more  strilong  than  the  other  two,  is,  that  ahnost  at  the 
same  moment  there  was  seen  a  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  goyemment ;  since,  singularly  enongh,  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  displayed  for  the  first  time  an  open  eninity 
against  the  ohnrch,  just  as  the  intellect  of  the  coimtiy 
was  preparing  for  its  decisive  onslanght  on  the  govem- 
ment  itself.  Of  these  three  propositions,  the  first  two 
will  probably  be  admitted  by  every  stadent  of  Erench 
Hteratore :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  faJse,  they  are  so 
ezact  and  peremptoiy,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  re&te  them 
by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary.  Bnt  the  third 
proposition,  being  more  general,  is  less  snsceptible  of  a 
negative,  and  will  therefore  reqnire  the  support  of  that 
special  evidence  which  I  will  now  addnce. 

The  great  French  writers  having  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  Century  succeeded  in  sapping  the  fonndations 
of  the  church,  it  was  natural  that  the  goyemment 
should  Step  in  and  plunder  an  establishment  which  the 
course  of  events  had  weaJiened.  This,  which  took  place 
in  France  under  Louis  XV.,  was  simüar  to  what  occurred 
in  England  under  Henry  YllL  ;  for  in  both  cases  a 
remarkable  intellectual  movement,  direcied  against  the 
clergy,  preceded  and  £ebcilitated  the  attacks  made  on 
them  by  the  crown.  It  was  in  17^  that  the  French 
govemment  took  the  first  decisive  step  against  the 
church.  And  what  proves  the  hitherto  backward  State 
of  the  country  in  such  matters  Is,  that  this  consisted  of 
an  edict  against  mortmain,  a  simple  contrivance  for 
weakening  the  eoclesiastical  power,  which  we  in  England 
had  adopted  long  before.  Machault,  who  had  recently 
been  raised  to  tihe  office  of  controller-general,  has  the 
ff lory  of  being  the  originator  of  this  new  policy.  In 
August  1749,^^  he  issuä.  that  celebrated  edict  which 

>«   SiBmoBdi    (zxiz.    p.    20),  the  date  1749;  so  that  1747,  in 

Lacretelle  {XVIIT  8Uele,  vol.  ii.  Bioff,  Univ,  toL  xxvi.  p.  46,  ii 

p.  110),  und  Tocqaeville  {Eigne  apparently  a  xnisprint. 
de  Louis  XV,  toI.  ii.  p.  103),  give 
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forbade  the  fonxiation  of  anj  religionB  establislimeiit 
-witliout  the  consent  of  the  crown,  duly  expressed  in 
letters-patent,  and  registered  in  parliament;  effectäve 
pi?ecaations,  wliich,  says  tlie  great  historian  of  France^ 
slücw  that  Machanlt '  considered  not  onlj  the  increase, 
but  eyen  the  existence  of  these  ecclesiastical  properties, 
as  a  mischief  to  the  kingdom.'  ^^ 

This  was  an  eztraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the 

!Prench  goyemment ;  but  what  followed  showed  that  it 

Tyas  only  the  beginning  of  a  mnch  larger  design.^^ 

Machaxdt,  so  far  &om  being  discountenanced,  was,  the 

year  afber  he  had  issned  this  ediot,  introsted  with  the 

seals  in  addition  to  the  controllership  ;^^  for,  as  Lacre- 

teile  obseryes,  the  conrt  Hhonght  the  time  had  now 

cöme  to  tax  the  property  of  the  clergy.'^®     Dnring  the 

forty  years  which  elapsed  between  tlus  period  and  the 

beginning  of  the  Beyolution,  the  same  anti-ecclesiastical 

policy  preyailed.     Among  the  snocessors  of  Machanlt, 

the  only  three  of  much  ability  were  Choiseul,  Necker, 

and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  strenuous  opponents  of 

that  Spiritual  body,  which  no  minister  would  haye  as- 

sailed  in  the  preceding  generation.     Not  only  these 

eminent  statesmen,   but   eyen  such  inferior  men  as 

Calonne,  Malesherbes,  and  Terray,  looked  on  it  as  a 

ströke  of  policy  to  attack  priyileges  which  superstition 

"  *Laissaiit  Toir  dans  toute  plnfiieurs  Berits,  les  immimit^s 

cette  loi,  qiii  est  assez  longae,  du  derg^/    On  the  dislike  feit 

qn'il    regardoit    noil-setilement  by  the  dergy  against  the  mini- 

raGcroiflsement,  mais  TeziBtence  ster,  see  Shtir,  Souvenirs,  toL  i. 

deces  piopri^t^s  eod^siastiques,  p.  85;  Sotuaviey  Bhgnt  de  LouU 

comme  im  mal  ponr  le  rojamne/  XVI,  yoI.  L  pp.  283,  310,  yoL  ii. 

Smfumdi,  Bist,  des  Frang,  voL  p.  146. 

xxix.  p.  21.    This,  I  snppose,  is        *'  In  1750,  '  Machault  obtint 

the  edict  mentioned  \>j  Tni^t,  les  sceanz  en  conseivant  le  con- 

who  wished  to  pash  the  principle  tr61e-g6näraL'    Biog,  Univ.  vol. 

still  fiirther.     CEuvres  de  Turgot,  xxvi.  p.  46. 
vol.  iü  pp.  254,  255 ;  a  bold  and        "  *  Croyait    snrtont    qne    le 

striking  passage.  temps  6tait  yenn  d'imposer  les 

^*  Mablj  mentions  the  ezdte-  biens    du    deig^.'     LacreteUe, 

möit  cansed  by  this  proceeding  XVIIP  Sude,  voj.  ü.  p.    107. 

of  Madiault,    Observations  sur  Nearly  the  same  words  are  used 

fERstoire  de  France,  vol.  iL  p.  in  Biog.  Ühiv,  voL  xxvi.  p.  46. 
415:   *0n  attagua  alors,  danS 
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had  consecrated,  and  whicli  Übe  clergy  had  l^therto 
reserved,  parÜy  to  extend  Üheir  owb  influence,  and 
parÜj  to  minister  to  those  Inxiirious  and  profligate 
nabits,  which  in  the  eighteenth  centoiy  were  a  scandal 
to  the  ecclesiastical  order. 

While  these  measnres  were  being  adopted  against  tihe 
clergy,  another  important  step  was  taken  in  precisely 
the  same  direction.  Now  it  was  that  tlie  gOYemment 
began  to  &yonr  tbat  great  doctrine  of  religions  libeity, 
the  mere  defence  of  woicb  it  bad  bitberto  pnnisbed  as  a 
dangeroxLS  specnlation.  Tbe  connexion  between  tlie 
attacks  on  tiie  clergy  and  tbe  snbseqnent  progress  of 
toleration«  may  be  illnstrated,  not  only  by  Üie  rapiditj 
witb  wbicb  oi^e  event  sncceeded  tbe  otber,  bnt  also  bj 
tbe  fact,  tbat  botb  of  tbem  emanated  from  tbe  same 
qnarter.  Macbanlt,  wbo  was  tbe  autbor  of  tbe  edict  of 
mortmain,  was  also  tbe  first  minister  wbo  sbowed  a 
wisb  to  protect  tbe  Protestants  against  tbe  persecaüons 
of  tbe  Catbolic  priestbood.^*  In  tbis  be  only  partly 
sncceeded;  bnt  tbe  impetus  tbus  given  soon  became 
irresistible.  In  1760,  tbat  is  only  nine  years  later, 
tbere  was  seen  a  marked  cbange  in  tbe  administraiion 
of  tbe  laws  ;  and  tbe  edicts  against  beresy,  tbongb  not 
yet  repealed,  were  enforced  witb  nnprecedented  mild- 
ness.*^  Tbe  movement  qnickly  spread  from  tbe  capital 
to  tbe  remoter  parts  of  tbe  kingdom ;  and  we  are  as- 
sured  tbat,  after  tbe  year  1762,  tbe  reaction  was  feit 
«Yen  in  tbose  provinces,  wbicb,  from  tbeir  backward 
Kondition,  bad  always  been  most  remarkable  for  reli- 
gions bigotry.^^    At  tbe  same  time,  as  we  sball  presently 

1*  On  which  account,  he  still  urgent  remonstrancesto  the  king 

fnrther  proYoked  the  Indignation  against  this  remission   of  the 

^f    the  Gatholic    dergj.      See  laws/    F€licef  Protest,  ofFrance^ 

Felioe,  Hut,  of  the  Protest,  of  p.  422.    Comp,  an  interesting 

France,  pp.  401,  402 ;  a  letter  letter  from  Nismes  in  1776,  in 

written  in  1751  Tkiokness^s    Joumey     ihrw^^ 

^  *  The  approach  of  the  year  Fnmoe,  London,  I777f  vcd.  i-  p- 

1760  witnessed  a  sensible  rdaz-  66. 

•ation  of  persecution.  .  .   .  The        "  Sismondi  says  of  1762, '  Pifl 

dergf  perceiyed  this  with  dis-  lors,  la    r^tion    de   Fopinion 

may;     and,    in    their    general  publique     contre     rintcderance 

assembly  of  1 760,  they  addressed  p^n^tra  jusque  dans  les  proTinces 
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See,  a  great  sphism  arose  in  the  chnrch  itself,  whioh 

iessened  the  power  of  tlie  clergy,  by  dividing  them  into 

two     hostile  parties.      Of  tnese  factions,   one    xnade 

common  cause  with  the  state,  Btill  fnrther  aiding  the 

overthrow  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.     Indeed,  the 

dissensions  became  so  violent,  that  the  last  great  blow 

dealt    to  spiritnal  ascendency  by  the  ^yemment  of 

lionis  XVX  proceeded  not  from  the  hands  of  a  layman, 

bat  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  chnrch ;  a  man  who, 

£1*01x1  liis  Standing  ,woxild,  nnder  ordinary  circnmstances, 

have  proteoted  äie  interests  which  he  now  eagerly  at- 

tsucked.    In  1787,  only  two  years  before  the  Bevolntion, 

Brienne,  archbishop  of  Tonlonse,^^  who  was  then  mini- 

ster,  laid  before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal  edict, 

by  -which  the  disconragement  hitherto  thrown  npon 

heresy  was  suddenly  removed.     By  this  law,  the  Pro- 

testants  were  invested  with  all  those  civil  rights  which 

the  Catholio  clerey  had  long  held  out  as  the  reward  ot 

adb-erence  to  theur  own  opinions.**     It  was,  therefore, 

natural  that  the  more  orthodox  party  shonld  condenm, 

as  an  impions  innovation,^^  a  measure  which,  by  placing 

the  two  sects,  in  some   degiee,   on  the  same  tooting, 

fieemed  to  sanction  the  progress  of  error ;  and  which 

certainly  deprived  the  French  chnrch  of  one  of  the  chief 

attractions  by  which  men  had  hitherto  been  indnced  to 

join  her  commnnion.     Now,  however,  all  these  conside- 

rations  were  set  at  nought.     Such  was  the  prevailing 

temper,  that  the  parliament,  thongh  then  in  a  mood 

very  refractory  to  the  royal  anthority,  did  not  hesitate 

les  plus  ÜEuukti^ues.'    Hiet,  des  should  be  contrasted  with  the 

FraTif.   YoL  zxiz.  p.  296.     See  opposite  ezagserationB,  in  MSm, 

al8oalettertoDamilaTille,dated  de  GerUie,  yoC  ix.  pp.  860-868, 

6th  of  May,    1765,  in  LeUres  ajaäBarruelfJSiat.duJacobinisme, 

inediies  de    Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  toL  i.  pp.  87,  199. 
412 ;  and  two  other  letters  in        ^  LavaUi,  Stet,  de»    Frang. 

(Euvresde  Voltaire,  toL  ]^y, -p.  iü.  516;  Bioff,   üniv^  zst.  p. 

225,  voL  Ixvi.  p.  417.  656. 

^  Of   whom    Hmne,  several        ^*  Georgel,  Mimovres,  vol.  ii. 

yeare  before,  had  formed  a  verr  pp.  298,  294 ;  a  Tiolent  outbieak 

hürh  opinion.    See  Burton* e  Ißfe  against  Tirr^gieiiz  ^t  •  .  •  . 

ofBume,  yqL  ii.  p.  497 ;  a  too  qni  autorise  toiui  les  cultes.' 
&Toiirable     jnd^ent,     which 
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toregisteriheediotoftheldiig;  andthisgreatmeasure 
beoame  law ;  tihe  dominant  paxriy  being  astonislied,  we 
are  told,  how  any  donbt  conld  be  entertained  as  to  tbe 
wisdom  of  the  prinoiples  on  wbich  it  was  based.^ 

These  were  omens  of  the  Coming  storm ;  signs  of  the 
time,  whioh  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  other  marks,  by  which  the  trne  oomplexion  of 
that  age  may  be  clearly  seen.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  just  related,  the  goyemment,  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenüi  Century,  inflicted  a  direot  and  fetal 
injniy  npon  the  spiritnal  authoriiy.  This  consisted  in 
the  expnlsion  of  the  Jesnits ;  whioh  is  an  event,  impor- 
tant  not  only  for  its  ultimate  efiects,  bnt  also  as  an 
evidence  of  me  feelings  of  men,  and  of  what  conld  be 
peaceably  aooompHshed  by  the  goveroment  of  him  who 
was  called  'the  most  Christian  king.'*® 

The  Jesnits,  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  insti- 
tntion,  rendered  immense  Services  to  civilization,  partly 
by  tempering  with  a  seonlar  dement  the  more  snper- 
stltions  views  of  their  great  predecessors,  the  Domini- 
cans  and  Franoiscans,  and  pariJy  by  organizing  a  System 
of  edncation  &r  snperior  to  any  yet  seen  in  Enrope.  In 
no  nniyersity  oonld  there  be  fonnd  a  scheme  of  instmc- 
tion  so  oomprehensive  as  theirs ;  and  certainly  no  where 
was  displayed  such  sküL  in  the  management  of  yonth, 
or  such  insight  into  the  g^eral  Operations  of  the 
human  mind.     It  mnst,  in  justice,  be  added,  that  this 

**  'Leiiarleme&t  de  Paris  dis-  himself  concemed  in  the  n^go- 

cntait  TMÜt  snr  les  protestans.  tiation. 

Vingt  ans  plus  t6t,  oombien  nne  **  Henry  II.  used  to  refer  to 

teile    r^Bomtion    n'e^t-elle    pas  this  title,  by  way  of  justifying 

agitÄ  etdivisi  les  eeprits?    £n  hispersecutionofthelnotestants 

1787»  on  ne  a^itonnait  qne  d'nne  (BanMs  Civü  Wars  in  Fhmee, 

chose:  c^itait  qn'il  plit  y  ayoir  yd.  i.  p.  241) ;  andgteataoconnt 

une  discnssion  snr  oes  prineipes  was  made  of  it  bythat  exemplaiy 

^Tidens.'      LaereteUe,     XVIir  prince,    Lonis   aV.      Soutavie^ 

Sude,  ToL  iii.  pp.  842,  343.    In  liigne  de  Louis  XVI  Tol.  i  p. 

1776,  Malesherbes,  who  was  then  165.     The  Freneh   antiqoaries 

minister,  wished  to  seenienearly  trace  itbaek  to  Pepin,  the  &tiier 

the   same    priTileges    for    the  of  Charlemagne.     Barringtorii 

Protestants,  bnt  was  preyented  Observationa  on  the  StaiuUe,  p. 

fromdoingso.  Dutens^Mimoireet  168. 
roL  ii.  pp.  66-58.    Dntens  was 
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ülustrions  society,  notwithstandiiig  its  eager,  and  ofben 
unprincipled,  ambition,  was,  dnriiig  a  considerable  period« 
the  steadj  &ieiid  of  science,  as  well  as  of  literatore ;  and 
tliat  it  allowed  to  its  members  a  freedom  and  a  boldnesa 
of  specnlation  wbicb  had  never  been  permitted  by  any 
other  znonastic  order. 

As,  however,  civilization  advanced,  the  Jestdts,  like 

•eveiy  spiiitnal  bierarcby  the  world  Has  yet  seen,  began 

to  lose  gronnd ;  and  this  not  so  mncb  from  their  own 

<Lecay,  as  from  a  cbange  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  snr- 

roxuided  them.    An  institation  admirably  adapted  to  an 

«arly  form  of  Society,  was  ill  snited  to  the  same  society 

in  ita  matnrer  state.     In  the  sixteenth  centoiy,  the 

Jesnits  were  before  their  age;  in  the  eighteenth  centaiy, 

they  were  behind  it.     In  the 'sixteenth  centuiy,  they 

were  the  great  missionaries  of  knowledge ;  because  they 

belieyed  tiiat,  by  its  aid,  they  coxdd  snbjngate  the  con- 

«ciences  of  men.     Bnt,  in  the  eighteenth  centory,  their 

materials  were  more  refiractory ;  they  had  to  deal  with 

s,  perverse  and  stlff-necked  generation;  they  saw  in 

every  conntry  the  ecclesiastical  anthority  rapidly  de- 

clinmg;   and  they  clearly  perceived  that  their  only 

Chance  of  retaining  their  old  dominion  was,  by  checking 

that  knowledge,  the  progress  of  which  they  had  formerly 

done  mncb  to  accelerate.^^ 

linder  these  circnmstanoes,  the  statesmen  of  France, 
ahnest  immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
Century,  determined  to  min  an  order  which  had  long 
mied  the  world,  and  whicb  was  still  the  greatest  bul- 
wark  of  the  church.  In  this  design  they  were  aided  by 
a  cnrions  movement  which  had  taken  place  in  tho 

"  The  Prince  de  Montbarey,  vol.  i.  pp.  12, 13.    Montbarey,  so 

wlio  was  educated  by  the  Jesoits  feir  firom  being  prgudiced  against 

about  1740,  says,  that,  in  their  the  Jesoits,  ascribes  the  Bevo- 

schools,    tiie  greatest  attention  lution  to  their  oyerthrow.    Ibid, 

was  paid  to  pnpils  intended  for  Tol.iii.p.94.    For  other  evidence 

the  Änrch ;    while  the  abilities  of  the  ezdlnsive  and  tinsecular 

ofthose  destined  for  secnlar  pro-  character  of  their  education  in 

fessionswere  neglected.    See  this  the    eighteenth     centuiy,     see 

Statement,  which,  Coming  firom  Schlosse/'s  Eight^finth    Ctutury^ 

such  a  qnarter,  is  very  remark-  voL  iv.  pp.  29,  30,  245. 
able,  in  Mimoires  de  Montbarey ^ 

VOL.  n.  *        e 
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chuTcli  itself,  and  wliicli,  being  connected  with  viewB  of 
mncli  wider  Import,  deserves  the  attention  even  of  thos» 
for  whom  theological  controversies  have  no  interest. 

Among  the  many  points  on  whicli  metapHysicians 
have  wasted  their  strength,  that  of  free-wül  hss  pro- 
voked  the  hottest  dispntes.  And  what  has  increased 
the  acerbity  of  their  langnage,  is,  that  this,  which  is 
eminently  a  metaphysical  qaestion,  has  been  taken  np 
by  theologians,  who  have  treated  it  with  that  warmth 
for  which  they  are  remarkable.*®  From  the  time  of 
Pelagins,  if  not  earlier,^*  Christianity  has  been  divided 
into  two  great  sects,  which,  thongh  in  some  respects 
oniting  by  insensible  shades,  have  always  preserved  the 
broad  featnres  of  their  original  difference.  By  one  sect, 
the  freedom  of  the  will  is  virtnally,  and  ofben  expressly, 
denied ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  we  cannot  of 
onr  own  will  effect  anything  meritorious,  but  that  what- 
eyer  good  we  may  do  will  be  nseless,  since  the  Deitj 
has  predestined  some  men  to  perdition,  others  to  salva- 
tion.  By  the  other  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  as 
strongly  npheld  ;  good  works  are  declared  essential  to^ 
salyation ;  and  the  opposite  party  is  accnsed  of  exagge- 
rating  that  state  of  grace  of  which  &ith  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment.'® 

These    opposite  principles,   when   pnshed  to  their 
logical  conseqnences,  mnst  lead  the  first  sect  into  anti- 

^  See  some    eingular  obeer-  p.  czzxv.;  an  importantvorkon 

Tations  in  Parr^s  first  sennon  on  the  Asiatic  religions. 

faitih  and  morals  (Part's  Works,  ^  Neander(^t«^.  ofthe  Church, 

vol.  vi.  p.  ö98),  where  we  are  told  vol.  iv.  p.  106)  finds  the  genn  of 

tliat,  in  the  management  of  the  the  Fekgian  controversy  in  th& 

feiid    between    &lvini8t8    and  dispute  between  Athanasitis  and 

Arminians,   'the    steadiness    of  Apollinaris.     Compare,  respect- 

defence  shonld  be  proportionate  ing  its  origin,  a  note  in  MUmarC» 

to  the  impetuosity  of  assault;'  Hist  of  ChristiaiMty,  1840,  voL 

unnecessary  advice,  so  far  as  his  iü.  pp.  270,  271. 

own    profession    is    concerned.  ■•  No  "writer  I  have  met  "with, 

However,  the  Mohammedan  theo-  has  stated  so  fairly  and  clearly 

logians  are  said  to  have  been  the    theological    boundaries  of 

even  keener  than  the  Christians  these  doctrines,  as  Gothe.  Wahr- 

on  this  subject.    See    Troyer*«  heüundDichtunfff  in  Werki,yoVü, 

JHscourse  on  the  Dabistan,  voL  i.  part  ii.  p.  200,  Stuttgart,  1837« 
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nomianism,^^  and  tlie  second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of 

supererogatory  works.^^     But  since  on  such  subjects, 

men  feel  far  more  than  thej  reason,  it  tLsnally  happens 

tliat  they  prefer  following  some  common  and  accredited 

Standard,  or  appealing  to  some  ancient  name  ;^^  and 

they,  therefore,  generaUy  class  themselyes  on  the  one 

side  nnder  Angustin,  Calvin,  and  Jansenins ;  on  the 

other  side  tuider  Pelagins,  Anm'nins,  and  Molina. 

Kow,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,   that  the  doctrines 

which   in  England  are  called  Calyinistic,  have  been 

always  connected  with  a  democratic  spirit ;  while  those 

of  Arminianism  have  fonnd  most  favonr  among  the 

aristocratic  or  protective  party.     In  the  republics  of 

Switzerland,  of  North  America,  and  of  Holland,  Calvin- 

ism  was   always  the  popnlar  creed.'*     On  the  other 

hand,  in  those  evil  days,  immediately  after  the  death  of 

Elizabeth,  when  our  liberties  were  in  imminent  peril ; 

when  the   Chnrch  of  England,  aided  by  the   crown, 

attempted  to  snbjngate  the  consciences  of  men;  and 

when  the  monstrons  claim  of  the  divine  right  of  episco- 

k 

**  Cbmpare  BuÜefi's  M&m.  of  of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  election 

the  öatholics,  voL  üi.  p.  224;  held    at    0eiieya.      Mosheim's 

Copleston  on  Necessity  and  Prc'  Ecdes.  Hütoryy  toL  iL  p.  112. 

destinaiion,  pp.   25,   26 ;    Mos-  See  also,  on  tms  doctrine  in  the 

heim's  Ecclea,  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  Netherlands,  Stnclait's  Corresp. 

254.  YoL  ii.  p.  199 ;  Coventr^s  Speech 

■*  Hence  the  theory  of  indid-  in  1672,  in  Farl.  Eist  voL  iv.  p. 

genceSyConstructedby  the  Chnrch  537;  and  StaüdUn^    Gesch.  der 

ofBomewithperfectconsistency,  theolog,    Wissenschaften^   voL  i. 

and  against  which  most  of  the  p.   262 :  '  In  den  Niederlanden 

Protestant  argoments  are  illogi-  wnrde  der  Oalyinische  Lehrbe- 

cal.  griff  zuerst  in  eine  scholastische 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  natn-  Form  gebracht.' 
ral  tendency,  and  has  been  ob*        As  to  the  Calyinism  of  North 

servedbyNeanderinhisinstruc-  America,     compare     Bancroff» 

tive    accoiint  of   the  Gnostics,  ÄTnerican  Bevolvticm^  yoL  i.  pp. 

Hitstory  of  the  Ckwrch^  vol.  ii.  p.  165,   173,  174,  vol.  ii.  pp.  329, 

121:  *The    cnstom    with  snch  363,    vol.  ÜL  p.   213;     LyelXs 

sects  to  attach   themselves   to  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States^ 

some  celebrated  name  or  other  1849,  voL  i.  p.  51 ;  and  Comhis 

of  antiqnity.'  "Notes  on  the  United  States,  yoL 

■*  The  Dutch  chnrch  was  the  i.  pp.  35,  99,  223,  vol.  iü  pp.  88, 

first  which  adopted,  as  an  article  118,  219,  226. 

s2 
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pacy  was  first  put  forward  ;'^ — ^then  it  was  that  Armi- 
nianism  became  the  cherished  doctrine  of  the  ablest  and 
most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party.^^  And  in 
that  Sharp  retribution  which  foUowed,  the  Puritans  and 
IndependentSy  by  whom  the  pnnishment  was  inflicted, 
were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  Calvinists  :^  nor 
should  we  forget,  that  the  first  open  moyement  against 
Charles  proceeded  from  Scotland,  where  the  principles 
of  Calvin  had  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

This  different  tendency  of  these  two  creeds  is  so 
clearly  marked,  that  an  inqniiy  into  its  causes  becomes 
a  necessary  psurt  of  geneml  history,  and  as  we  sliail 
presently  see,  is  intimiately  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  IVench  Revolution. 

The  first  circmnstance  by  which  we  must  be  strack 
is,  that  Calvinism  is  a  doctnne  for  the  poor,  and  Armi- 
nianism  for  the  rieh.  A  creed  which  insists  npon  the 
necessity  of  faith,  must  be  less  costiy  than  one  which 
insists  upon  the  necessiiy  of  works.  Li  the  former  case, 
the  sinner  seeks  salvation  by  the  strength  of  his  belief ; 
in  the  latter  case,  he  seeks  it  by  the  ^illness  of  his  con- 

'*  It  is  sometimes  said  that  Beale,  in  Boyl^M  Works,  toL  t. 

this  was  adyocated  by  Bancroft  p.  483 ;  and  on  this  moyement 

as  earlyas  1588;  but  this  asser-  in  the  chnrch  after  Elizabeth, 

tion  appears  to  be    eironeons,  compare  Yongefs  Diary,  p.  93, 

and  Mr.  Hallam  can  find  no  in-  edit  Camden  Soc  1848 ;  Ormis 

fltance  before  the  reign  of  James  lÄfe  of  Owen,  p.  32 ;   Harrias 

I.     Oonst,  Mst.  yoL  i.  p.  390.  I^es  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  i.  pp. 

The  dogma,  though  new  in  the  154-156, vol. ü.pp.  208, 213, 224; 

Chnich  of  England,  was  of  great  Hutchinson*s  Mem,  pp.  66,  77 ; 

antiqnitj.    See,  on    its    origin  HaLlards  Const,  Mst   yoL  i.  p. 

among    the    early    Christians,  466;  Des  Ma%eeav£s  Life  of 

Klimrath,  Mst.  du  Droit,  yol.  i.  Chillingworth,  p.  112. 
p.  263.  •*  Respecting   the  Calyinism 

"  The  spread  of  Arminianism  of  the  opponents  of  the  kiiig» 

was  freqnently  noticed  in  Far-  see    ClarendorCs   SebeUion,  pp. 

liament    dnring   the    reign    of  36,Z7;BiUstrode*sMß7noirs,jpp» 

Charles  I.    Pari.  Hist.  yol.   ii.  8,  9 ;  BwrtorCs  Diary,  yoL  üi.  p. 

pp.  444,  452,  455,  470, 484,  487,  206 ;  CarlyUs  CrommU,  yoL  i. 

491,   660,  947,  1368.     On  the  p.  68;  and  on  its  influence  in 

decUne  of  Calyinism  at  the  Uni-  the  Honse  of  Commons  in  1628, 

vtiMities  of  Oxford  and  Cam-  CarwitherCs  Mst.  of  the  Chureh 

bridge  early  in  the  seyenteenth  of  E}ngland,  yoL  il  p.  64. 
Century,  see  a  cnrions  letter  from 
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tributions.  And  as  those  contribntioiis,  wherever  the 
clergy  liave  nmch  power,  always  flow  in  the  same  direc- 
tion,  we  find  that  in  conntries  wliich  favour  the  Anni- 
nian  doctrine  of 'wrorks,  the  priests  are  better  paid,  and 
the  chnrches  more  richly  omamented,  than  they  are 
where  Calvinism  has  the  npper  band.  Indeed  it  i» 
evident  to  the  most  nügar  calcolation,  that  a  religion 
which  concentrates  onr  chariiy  upon  onrselyeB,  is  less 
expensive  than  one  which  directs  our  chariiy  to  others. 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two 
creeds  :  a  divergence  which  may  be  verified  by  any  ono 
who  is  acqnainted  with  the  histories  of  dififerent  Chnstian 
nations,  or  who  has  even  travelled  in  conntries  where 
the  dififerent  tenets  are  professed.  It  is  also  observable, 
that  the  Ghnrch  of  Borne,  whose  worship  is  addressed 
mainly  to  the  senses,  and  who  delights  ia  splendid 
cathedrals  and  pompons  ceremonies,  has  always  dis- 
played  against  the  Oalvinists  an  animosity  far  greater 
thaoi  sbe  has  done  against  any  other  Protestant  sect.^^ 

Ont  of  these  circnmstances,  inevitably  arose  the  aris- 
tocratic  tendency  of  Arminianism,  and  the  democratio 
tendency  of  Calvinism.  The  people  love  pomp  and 
pageantay  as  mnch  as  the  nobles  do,  but  they  do  not 
love  to  pay  for  them.  Their  nntntored  minds  are  easily 
captivated  by  the  array  of  a  nnmerons  priesthood,  and 
by  the  gorgeonsness  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still, 
they  know  fall  well  that  these  things  absorb  a  large  part 
of  that  wealth  which  wonld  otherwise  flow  into  their 
own  cottages.  On  the  other  band,  the  aristocracy,  by 
their  standing,  their  habits,  and  the  traditions  of  their 
edncation,  natnrally  contract  a  taste  for  expense,  which 
makes  them  nnite  splendour  with  religion,  and  connect 
pomp  with  piety.     Besides  this,  they  have  an  intuitivo 

•*  "Keb&r  (Life  of  Jeremy  Tay'  Eist,  vol.  x.  p.  705:    compare 

lor^  p.  czx.)  says,  that  CalYinism  vol.  xi.  p.  458.    To  glye  an  ear- 

iB  '  a  System  of  all  others  the  lier  instance ;  when  the  Eoman 

least  attractiye  to  the  feelings  of  inquisition  was  revived  in  1542» 

a  Boman  Oatholic'    Philip  II.,  it  was  ordered  that  heretics,  and 

the  great  Catholic  champion,  es-  in  particular  CalYinists,  shonld 

pecially  hated    the    Calyinists,  not   be    tolerated:    'besonders 

and  in  one  of  his  edicts  called  Calvinisten.'   Ranket  ^  Päjiste, 

their  sect  *  d^testable.'    De  Thou,  vol.  i.  p.  *2 1 1 . 
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and  well-fonnded  belief  that  their  own  interests  are 
associated  with  the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  that 
whatever  weakens  the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of 
the  other.  Hence  it  is,  that  every  Christian  democracy 
has  simplified  its  extemal  worship ;  every  ChristiaD 
aristocracy  has  embelHshed  it.  By  a  pariiy  of  reason- 
ing,  the  more  any  society  tends  to  eqnality,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  its  theological  opinions  will  be  Galvin- 
istic;  while  the  more  a  society  tends  towards  ineqna- 
lity,  the  greater  the  probability  of  those  opinions  being 
Arminian. 

It  wonld  be  easy  to  pnsh  this  contrast  still  tother, 
and  to  show  that  Galvinism  is  more  favonrable  to  the 
Sciences,  Arminianism  to  the  arts  ;^^  and  that,  on  the 
same  principle,  the  first  is  better  snited  to  thinkers,  the 
other  to  scholars.*®  Bnt  withont  pretending  to  trace 
the  whole  of  this  divergence,  it  is  very  important  to 
observe,  that  the  professors  of  the  former  religion  are 
more  likely  to  acqnire  habits  of  independent  thinking 
than  those  of  the  latter.     And  this  on  two  distinct 


**  By  waj  of  illustratlDg  this,  that  the  Jesmts,  by  fSeur  the  most 

I  may  mention,  that  an  intelli-  zealous  Arminians  in  the  Bomifih 

^ent  observer,  who  travelled  all  Chnrch,  have  always  been  cele- 

throngh  0ermany,  remarked,  in  brated  for  their  eradition,  bnt 

1 780,  that  the  CaLvinists,  thongh  have  paid  so  litde  attention  to 

lieber  than  their  opponents,  had  the  study  of  the  mind,  that,  as 

less  taste  for  the   arts.    BieS'  Sir    James     Mackintosh    sajs 

hecJ^s  Travels  through  Germany^  {IHssert.  on  Ethical  Phüot.  p. 

London,  1 787,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.    An  185),  Buffier  is  '  the  only  Jesnit 

interesting  passage ;  in  which,  whose  name  has  a  place  in  the 

howeyer,  the  author  has  shown  history  of  abstract  philosophj.' 

faimself  nnable  to  generalize  the  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 

facts  which  he  indicates.  that  this  superiority  of  thoüght 

*^  The  Arminians   have  had  on  the  part  of  the  Oalyinists,  ac- 

among  them  many  men  of  great  companied  by  an  inferiority  of 

leaming,  particnlarly  of  patristic  leaming,  ezisted  from  the  be- 

leaming ;  but  the  most  profonnd  ginning ;  for  Neander  {History 

thinkers  have  been  on  the  other  of  the  Church,  toI.  iv.  p.  299) 

aide,  as  in  the  instances  of  An-  remarks,  that  Pelagius  *  was  DOt 

gustin,   Pascal,    and   Jonathan  possessed  of  the  profonnd  specn- 

£dwards.    To  these  Oalvinistic  lative  spirit  which  we  find  in 

metaphysicians    the    Arminian  Angustin/  bnt  that  '  in  leaming 

party  can  oppose  no  one  of  equal  he  was  Augsostin's  superior.' 
ability;   and  it  is  remarkable, 
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^roTuidä.  In  the  first  place,  even  the  most  ordinary  of 
the  CalTiiiistic  pariy  are,  bj  the  yery  terms  of  tueir 
xnreed,  lad,  in  religions  matters,  to  fix  their  attention  *on 
their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the  minds  of  others. 
Tliej,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intellectoally  more  nar- 
row  than  their  opponents,  bnt  less  servile ;  their  yiews, 
thongh  generaHzed  from  a  smaller  field,  are  more  inde- 
pendent ;  they  are  less  attaohed  to  antiqnity,  and  more 
heedless  of  those  traditions  to  which  the  Amunian  scho- 
lars  attach  great  importance.  In  the  second  place,  those 
vrho  associate  metaphysics  with  their  religion  are  led 
by  Calvinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ;**  a  theory 
whicb,  thongh  ofben  misnnderstood,  is  pregnant  wiÜi 
•great  tmths,  and  is  better  calcnlated  than  any  other 
System,  to  develop  the  intellect,  becanse  it  involves 
that  clear  conception  of  law,  the  attainment  of  which  is 
the  highest  point  the  hnman  nnderstanding  can  reach. 
These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see 
the  immense  importance  of  that  revival  of  Jansenism, 
which.  took  place  in  the  French  chnrch  dnring  the 
eighteenth  centory.  For,  Jansenism  being  essentially 
Calvinistic,*'  those  tendencies  appeared  in  France  by 
which  Calyinism  is  marked.  There  appeared  the  inqni- 
sitiye,  democratic,  and  insnbordinate  spirit,  which  has 
always  accompanied  that  creed.  A  forther  conürmation 

*^  *  A  philosophical  necesnty,  at  all  events  of  superintendence. 

grounded  on  the  idea  of  CK>d'8  ^  'The  five  principal  tenets 

Toreknowledge,    has    been  sup-  of  Jansenism,  wnich  amonnt  in 

|X)rted    by  theologians    of  the  fact  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin/ 

Calvinistic  school,  more  or  less  Palmer  on  the  Churoh,  toL  i.  p. 

-ligidly,  thronghout  the  whole  of  320 ;    and  see  the  remarks  of 

the   present  Century.'    MordVe  Mackintosh  in  his  Mefmowe^  toL 

SpecitUUivePhüoeophyofEurope,  i.  p.  411.    Accordin^  to  the  Je- 

1846,   ToL  i.  p.   366.    Xndeed,  snits,   'Paulus  genuit  Augusti- 

this  tendency  is  so  natural,  that  num,  Auffostinus  Calvinum,  Cal- 

ve  find  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  vinus     Jansenium,      Jansenius 

•or  someihing  extremely  like  it,  Sanciyanum,  Sancnranus  Amal-v 

laid  down  by  Augustin.    See  the  dum  et  fratres  ejus.     Dee  JRiaux, 

interesting    extracts    in  Neari'  Historieiteet  vol.  iy.  pp.  71, 72. 

dei'e   Metory    of  the    Church,  Gompare  Suetius  de  Bdnta  ad 

voL  vi.  pp.  424,    425 ;   where,  eum  pertinentibtiSf  p.  64 :  '  Jan- 

however,  a  loophole  is  left  to  let  Senium  dogmata  sua  ex  Calvin- 

ih  the   idea  of  interference,  or  ianis  fontibns  derivasse.' 
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of  tlie  tmth  of  the  principles  jnst  laid  down  is,  tliat- 
Jansenism  originated  with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  ß^e- 
publio  ;^^  that  it  was  introduced  into  Erance  during  tlie 
glimpse  of  freedom  which  preceded  the  power  of  Louis 
XIV.  ;**  that  it  was  forcibly  repressed  in  his  arbitrary 
reign  ;^'  and  that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteentn 
Century,  it  again  arose,  as  the  natural  prodnct  of  a  state- 
of  Society  by  which  the  French  Revolution  was  bronglit. 
about. 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obyious.  After  tlie 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained 
ground,  even  in  the  Sorbonne  ;^®  and  by  the  middle  of 
Üie  eighteenth  Century,  they  had  organized  a  powerfal 
party  in  the  French  parliament.^^  About  the  same 
period,  their  influence  began  to  show  itself  in  the  exe- 
cutive  govemment,  and  among  the  officers  of  the 
orown.     Machault,  who  held  the  important  post  of  con- 

**  Jansenins  was  bom  in  a  XIV.  personally,  sajs,  'Jans^ 

TÜlage  near  Leerdam,  and  was  nisme,  rhorreur  du  roi/    Mim, 

educated,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  de   Briennef    yoL    ii.    p.    240. 

Utrecht.  Compare  Dudos,  Mkn,  SecwtSr 

^  The  introdnction  of  Jansen-  yol.  i.  p.  112.    At  the  end  of  hi» 

ism  into  France  is  superficialis  reign  ne  promoted  a  bishop  on 

related  by  BaTemet  {Bist  de  ia  the  ayowed  gronnd  of  his  oppo- 

Sorbonne,  voL  ii.  pp.  170-175) ;  sition  to  the  Jansenists ;  this  was 

bnt  the  reader  will  find  a  con-  in    1713.    Lettrea    inSdites    de 

temporary  and  highlj  character-  Maintenon,  yoL  ii.  pp.  396,  406 ;. 

istic  acconnt  in  M^,  de  Motte-  and  see  fiirüier  toL  L  pp.  220, 

vüle,  ToL  ii.  pp.  224-227.    The  222. 

connexion  between  it  and  the        **  'La    Sorbonne,    molinist» 

spirit  of  insnbordination  was  re-  sons  Lonis  XIV,  fat  jans^niste- 

marked  at  the  time;  and  Des  sonsler^ntjettoigonrsdivis^.' 

lUanz,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  Jhtvemet,  Hiat,  de  la  Sorbonner 

of  the  seyenteenth  centniy,  men-  yol.  ii.  p.  225. 
tions  an  opinion  that  the  Fronde        *^  On  the  strength  of  the  Jan- 

'^toit   yenue    du    Jans^nisme.'  senists   in    the    parHament   of 

Hietoriettes,  voL  iy.  p.  72.  Omer  Paris,  see  TocqtieviUe,  Rkgne  d& 

•Talon  too  says  that,  in  1648,  *  ü  Louis  XV,  yol.  i.  p.  352,  yol.  ii. 

se  tronyoit  qne   tons  cenx  qni  p.    176;    Ftassarif    Dvphmaüe^ 

^toientdecette  opinion  n'aimoient  yol.  yi.  p.  486;  Mim,  de  Geor^ 

pas  le  gonyemement  präsent  de  gd,    yoL  ii.  p.   262 ;   Mhn.  de 

r^tat.*    Mim,  eP  Omer  Talon,  Tol  Bouüli,  yol.  i.  p.  67;  Palmer'e 

ii.  pp.  280,  281.  Treatise  on  the  Church,  yoL  i* 

*•  Brienne,  who  knew  Lonis  pp.  327,  328. 
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troller-general,  Was  known  to  favour  their  opinions  ;** 
and  a  feiv  years  after  bis  retireineiit,  Ghoiseul  was  called 
io  tlie  liead  of  afiairs ;  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
hj  wbom  tbey  were  oj)enly  protected.*'  Their  views 
were  like^mse  snpported  by  Laverdy,  oontroller-general 
in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  Controller  of  financesinl769.^ 
The  procurenr-general,  Gilbert  des  Yoisins,  was  a  Jan- 
senist  ;'^  so  also  was  one  of  bis  snccessors,  Chauvelin;*^ 
and  so  "wsa  the  advocate-general  Pelletier  de  Saint- 
Fargeati;**  and  so  too  was  Camus,  the  well-known 
advocate  of  the  clergy.^^  Tnrgot,  the  greatest  states- 
man  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  sam& 
opinions  ;**  whüe  Necker,  who  on  two  different  occa- 
sions  possessed  almost  supreme  power,  was  notoriously 
a  rigid  Galvinist.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  not  only 
Necker,  but  also  Bonsseau,  to  whom  a  large  share  in 
cansing  the  Revolution  is  justly  ascribed,  were  bom  in 
Geneva,  and  drew  their  earliest  ideas  from  that  great 
nnrsery  of  the  Calvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible 
that  a  body  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  their  ground. 
They  were  the  last  defenders  of  authority  and  tiudition, 
and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  fall  in  an  age  when 
statesmen  were  sceptics,  and  theologians  were  Galvinists. 
Even  the  people  had  already  marked  them  for  destruc- 
tion;  and  when  Damiens,  in  1757,  attempted  to  assas- 
sinate  the  king,  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  wer& 
the  instigators  of  the  act.**     This  we  now  know  to  h& 

**  LavalUe,   Eist,  des  Fran"        ^  La  Fayette,  Mim,  vol.  ü.  p. 

fOM,  Tol.  iii.  p.  439.  63 ;  Dumont,  Souvenirs,  p.  164 ; 

^  SotUavie,   Bigne  de  Lotda  Georgd,  yol.  ü.  p.  363,  yoL  iii.  p. 

XVI,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  146.  10. 

**  Tocqttevüle,  Rkgne  de  Louia        ^  Soulavief   Signe  dfi   Louis^ 

-3T,  vol.  iL  p.  886;  (Euvres  de  XVl,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
VolUire,  vol.  liv.  p.  276;  Mkm,        "  *The  Jesuits  arechaigedby 

ds  Qeorgd,  voL  i.  pp.  49-61.  the  valgar  as  promoters  of  that 

"  Luvimet,  Vi»  de  Voltaire,  attempt.'    Letter  from  Stanley,. 

p.  90.  "irntten  in    1761,    in    Chatham 

*'  LacreteUe,    XVnT   SiSde,  Correspond.    vol.    ii.    p.    127. 

▼ol.  ii.  p.  119;  Xavo^^ie,  vol.  iii  Compare    Campan,     MSm.    de 

p.  477.  Marie  Jntoinette,  vol.  iii.  pp.  19,. 

^  Mht.  de  Chorgel,  voL  i.  p.  21 ;  Siemondi,  Hist.  des  Frang. 

67.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  111,  227. 
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false ;  but  Ühe  existence  of  sucli  a  mmonr  is  evidenoe 
of  tlie  State  of  the  populär  mind.  At  all  events,  tke 
doom  of  the  Jesnits  was  fized.  In  April  1761,  parlia- 
ment  ordered  their  constitatioiis  to  be  laid  before  them.^^ 
In  August,  tbey  were  forbidden  to  receive  novices,  their 
t»olleges  were  closed,  and  a  number  of  their  most  cele 
brated  works  were  publicly  bumed  by  the  common 
hangman.^^  Finally,  in  1762,  another  edict  appeared, 
by  which  the  Jesuits  were  condenmed  without  even 
being  heard  in  their  own  defence  ;^^  their  property  was 
directed  to  be  sold,  and  their  order  secularized ;  they 
were  declared  ^  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  a  well-govemed 
country,'  and  their  institute  and  society  were  formally 
abolished.^® 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long 
the  terror  of  the  world,  feil  before  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  What  makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is, 
that  the  pretext  which  was  aUeged  to  justify  the  ezami- 
nation  of  its  constitutions,  was  one  so  slight,  that  no 
former  goYemmentwouldhaye  listened  to  it  for  a  Single 
moment.  This  immense  Spiritual  corporation  was 
.actually  tried  by  a  temporal  court  for  ill  faith  in  a 
mercantüe  transaction,  and  for  refasing  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  said  to  be  due  !^^  The  most  important  body  in 
the  CathoHc  church,  the  spiritual  leaders  of  France, 
the  educators  of  her  youth,  and  the  confessors  of  her 
kines,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  sued  in  their  col- 
lective  capaciiy,  for  the  fraudulent  repudiation  of  a 
common  debt  r^    So  marked  was  the  predisposition  of 


"  LavdUU,  But,  des  Franfcde,  by  Diderot,  who,  though  he  was 

Tol.  iii.  p.  476.  in  Paris  at  the  time,  givtis  rather 

*"  Flasaan,  Diplomaüe  Frang.  an  incomplete  accoxmt»  Mim.  de 

Tol.  Ti.  p.  491.  Diderot,  voL  ii.  pp.  127,  130- 

**  'Sans     qne     les     accns^  132. 
-eussent  M  entendus.'    LavaUie,        "  Ftaasan,  Bist,  de  la  Diplo' 

Tol.  iii.  p.  477.    *  Pas  iin  seul  matte,  roL  vi.  pp.  486-488. 
ai*a  M  entendn  dans  lenr  canse.'        *'  *  Enfin  Us  forent  mis  en 

Bofirud    sur  FBist,   du    Jaoo'  canse,  et  le  parlement  de  Biris 

•binisTne,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  ent  rdtonnement  et  la  joie  de  Toir 

^  **  LavalUe,  iii.p.  477 ;  F^san,  les  j^oites  amen^  derant  lui 

Ti.  pp.  504,  505 ;  SUsmondi,  zziz.  comme  de  vüs  banqneroutiers/ 

p.  234 ;  and  the  letters  written  LacreteOe,  XVUT  8Ucle,  toL  ü. 
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affiürs,  that  it  was  not  foiuid  necessaiy  to  employ  for  the 
destmction  of  the  Jesnits  any  of  those  arts  by  which 
the  populär  mind  ig  commonly  inflamed.  The  charge 
upon  which  they  were  sentenced,  was  not  that  they  had 
plotted  against  the  state ;  nor  that  they  had  corrapted 
the  public  morals ;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert 
reügion.  These  were  the  accusations  which  were 
brought  in  the  seventeenth  centory,  and  which  snited 
the  genins  of  that  a^e.  But  in  the  eighteenth  centory, 
all  tibat  was  reqoired  was  some  trifling  accident,  that 
might  serve  as  a  pretence  to  jnstüy  what  the  nation  had 
already  determined.  To  ascribe,  therefore,  this  great 
event  to  the  bankraptcy  of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigaes  of 
a  mistress,*'  is  to  confhse  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the 
pretext  under  which  the  act  is  conunitted.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  the  real  crime  of 
the  Jesuits  was,  that  they  belonged  to  the  past  rather 
than  to  the  present,  and  that  by  defending  the  abuses 
of  ancient  estabhshments,  they  obstructed  the  progress 
of  mankind.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  a^e,  and  the 
age  swept  them  from  its  path.  This  was  the  real  cause 
of  their  abolition :  a  cause  not  likely  to  be  perceived  by 
those  writers,  who,  under  the  guise  of  historians,  are 
only  collectors  of  Ihe  pi^ttle  and  gossip  of  courts ;  and 
who  believe  that  the  destinies  of  great  nations  can  be 
settled  in  the  ante-chambers  of  ministers,  and  in  the 
cotincils  of  Idngs. 

After  the  faU  of  ihe  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  remaining  which  could  save  the  French  church 
fromimmediate  destmction.®*  The  old  theological  spirit 
had  been  for  some  time  decHning,  and  the  clergy  were 
suffering  from  their  own  decay  even  more  than  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  them.  The  advance  of  knowledge 
was  producing  in  France  the  same  results  as  those 

p.  252.    *  Condexnned  in  Erance  **  Choisenl  is  reported  to  have 

asfraudülenttraders.'  Schlosser^ a  Bald  of  the  Jesoits:  'leur  ^u- 

J^ighteenthCeniuryfTol.iY,'pA5l.  cation  ditroite,  tous  les  autres 

^  Several    imters    attiibute,  corps  religieuz  tomberont  d'euz» 

the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  to  meines.'      Barrud^     ßist,     du 

the   ezertions    of    Madame   de  Jacobinisme,  yol.  i.  p.  63. 
Pompadour  I 
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wliich  I  have  pointed  out  in  England ;  and  the  increas- 
ing  attractions  of  science  drew  off  many  illnstrions  men, 
w£o  in  a  preceding  age  wonld  have  been  active  mem- 
bers  of  the  spiritoal  profession.  That  splendid  eloqnence, 
for  which  the  Erench  clergy  had  been  remarkable,  was 
now  djing  away,  and  there  were  no  longer  beard  the 
Yoices  of  those  great  orators,  at  whose  bidding  the 
temples  had  formerlybeen  filled.^^  Massillon  was  the  last 
of  that  celebrated  race  who  had  so  enthralled  the  mind, 
and  the  magic  of  whose  fascination  it  is  even  now  hard 
to  withstand.  He  died  in  1742 ;  and  afber  him  the 
French  clergy  possessed  no  eminent  men  of  any  kind^ 
neither  thinkers,  nor  orators,  nor  writers.®^  Nor  did 
there  seem  the  least  possibility  of  their  recovering  their 
lost  Position.  While  society  was  advancing  they  were 
receding.  All  the  sonrces  of  their  power  were  dried  up. 
They  had  no  active  leaders ;  they  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  govemment ;  they  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  the 
pecple  ;  they  had  become  a  mark  for  the  gibes  of  the 
age.*^ 

It  does,  at  first  sight,  seem  stränge  that,  nnder  these 

*  In  1771,  Horace  Walpole  the  productionscalledforth  were 

writes    from    Paris     that   the  so  ciespicable  that  they  sensibly 

churches    and     convents    were  injnred  the   cause  of   religion.' 

become  so  empty,  as  to  *  appear  Alison^s  Mst.  of  Europe,  voL  i 

like  abandoned  theatres  destined  pp.  180,  181. 
to  destmction ;'  and  this  he  con-        "  In  1766,  the  Eev.  William 

trasts  vith  his  former  ezperience  Gole  writes  to  Alban  Butler :  '  I 

of  a  different   State  of  things.  trayelled  to  Paris  through  Lille 

Walpol^s  Letters,  vol.  y.  p.  310,  and  Cambray  in    their   public 

edit  1840.  yoitures,  and  was  greatly  scan- 

**  '  So  low  had  the  talents  of  dalized  and  amazed  at  Uie  open 

the    once   illustrious  church  of  and  unreseryed  disrespect,  both 

France  fallen,  that  in  the  latter  of    the    trading    änd  militazy 

part  of  Hie  eighteenth  Century,  people,  for  their  clergy  and  re- 

when    Christianity    itself    was  ligious  establishment.    When  I 

assailed,  not  one    champion  of  got  to  Paris,  it  was  much  worse/ 

note  appeared  in  its  ranks ;  and  EUids  Original  Letters,  second 

when    the    conyocation    of  the  series,  yol.  iy.  p.  485.    See  also 

clergy,  in  1770,  published  their  Walpol^s  Letters  to  Lady  Ossory, 

famous    anathema    against   the  yoL  ii.  p.  513,  edit.  1848 ;  and 

dangers  of  unbelief,  and  offered  the  complaint  made  at  Besanqon 

rewards  for  the  best  essays  in  in  1761,  in  Lepan,   Vie  de  Vol- 

defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  taire,'p.  113. 
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circuinsta«nces,  the  Frencli  clergy  sliould  have  been  able, 
for  neaorly  thirfcy  years  affcer  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  maintain  their  standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  im- 
pimity  in  public  aflfairs.®®  The  tmth,  however,  ia,  that 
this  temporary  reprieve  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  was 
owing  to  that  movement  which  I  have  ah^ady  noticed, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  dnring  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  changed  the  groond 
of  its  attackt  and,  directing  its  energies  against  poHti- 
cal  abnses,  neglected  in  some  degree  those  spiritnal 
abnses  to  which  its  attention  had  been  hitherto  confined. 
The  resnlt  was,  that  in  IVance  the  govemment  enforced 
a  pohcy  which  the  great  thinkers  had  indeed  originated, 
but  respecting  which  they  were  becoming  less  eager. 
The  most  eminent  Frenchmen  were  beginning  their 
attacks  npon  the  State,  and  in  the  heat  of  their  new 
warfare  they  slackened  their  Opposition  to  the  chnrch. 
But  in  the  meau  time,  the  seeds  they  had  sown  germi- 
nated  in  the  State  itself.  So  rapid  was  the  march  of 
afiairs,  that  those  anti-ecclesiastical  opinions  which, 
a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as  the  paradoxes  of 
designing  men,  were  now  taken  up  and  put  into  execu- 
üon  by  Senators  and  ministers.  The  rulers  of  France 
carried  into  effect  principles  which  had  hitherto  been 
simply  a  matter  of  theory ;  and  thus  it  happened,  as  is 
always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen  only  apply  and 
work  out  ideas  which  have  long  before  been  suggested 
by  more  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eigh- 
teenth Century  did  the  speculative  classes  and  practical 
classes  thoroughly  combine  against  the  church :  since, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  Century,  the  clergy  were  prin- 
cipally  assailed  by  the  literature,  and  not  by  the 
govemment ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Century,  by  the 
govemment,  and  not  by  the  literature.  Some  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  singular  transition  have  been 

"*  And  also  to  retain  their  im-  revenue    of   '  somewhat    under 

mense  property,  which,  when  the  70,000,000     francs.'       Alison^s 

Bevolution   occurred,  was   esti-  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  183,  vol.  ii.  p. 

mated  at   80,000,000/.   English  20,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  122, 123. 
money,   bringing   in   a   yearly 
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already  stated,  and  I  liope  clearly  bronglit  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader.     I  now  pnrpose  to  oomplete  the 
generalization,  by  proving  that  a  corresponding  change 
was  taking  place  in  all  oäier  brancbes  of  inqxdry ;  and 
that,  wbile  in  the  first  period  attention  was  chieflv 
directed  towards  mental  phenomena,  it  was  in  the  second 
period  more  directed   towards  physical    phenomena, 
From  this,  the  poHtical  movement  received  ayast  acces- 
sion  of  strength.      For  the  French  intellect,  shiffemg- 
the  scene  of  its  labonrs,  diverted  the  thonghte  of  men 
from  the  internal  to  the  extemal,  and  concentrating 
attention  npon  tbeir  material  rather  than  npon  their 
spiritaal  wants,  tomed  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  State  an  bostility  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  chnrch..     Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to 
prefer  what  comes  firom  without  to  what  comes  from 
within,  and  thus  to  aggrandize  matter  at  the  expense  of 
mind,  there  will  also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an 
institation  which  bampers  onr  opinions  is  less  hm^M 
than  one  whicb  controls  onr  aots.    Precisely  in  the  same 
way,  men  who  reject  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion, 
will  care  Httle  for  the  eztent  to  which  those  tmths  are 
perverted.     Men  wbo  deny  the  existence  of  the  Deity 
and  the  immortality  of  the  sonl,  will  take  no  heed  of 
the  way  in  whicb  a  gross  and  formal  worship  obscure» 
those  sublime  doctrines.     All  the  idolatry,  all  the  cere- 
monials,  all  the  pomp,   all  the   dogmas,  and  all  the 
traditions  by  which  reügion  is  retarded,  will  give  them 
no  disquietude,  because  they  consider  the  opinions  tliat 
are  checked  to  be  equally  false  with  tbose  that  are 
favoured.     Why  sbould  they,  to  whom  transcendental 
tmths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remove  the  superstitions 
which  darken  the  truths  ?     Such  a  generation,  so  fer 
from  attacking  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  would  rather 
look  on  tbe  clergy  as  convenient  tools  to  ensnare  the 
ignorant  and  control  the  vulgär.     Therefore  it  is  that 
we  rarely  hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being  a  zealous 
polemic.     But  if  that  should  occur,  which  a  Century 
ago  occurred  in  France ;  if  it  should  happen  that  men 
of  great  energy,  and  actuated  by  the  feellngs  I  have 
described,  were  to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a 
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political  despotism, — ^tlhey  would  direct  against  it  tlie 
whole  of  ilieir  powers ;  and  they  would  act  with  tlie 
more  detenmned  vigour,  becanse,  believing  that  their 
aü  was  at  stake,  temporal  liappiness  would  be  to  tbem 
not  011I7  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  yiew  that  the  progress  of  those 
atheistical  opiuions,  which  nowrose  in  France,  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  thongh  painfol  interest.  And  the 
date  at  which  they  appeared,  faUy  corroborates  what  I 
have  just  said  respecting  the  change  that  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  Century.  The  first  great 
work  in  which  they  were  openly  promulgated,  was  *the- 
celebrated  Encyclopaßdia,  published  in  1751.^'  Before 
that  time  such  degrading  opinions,  though  occasionally 
broached,  were  not  held  by  any  men  of  ability ;  nor 
could  they  in  the  preceding  state  of  socieiy  have  made 
much  impression  upon  the  age.  But  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  they  aflfected  every  de- 
partment  of  French  literatnre.  Between  1758  and 
1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly  gained.  ground  ;^^  and  in 
1770  was  published  the  famous  work,  called  the  Syitem 
of  Nature ;  the  success,  and,  unhappily,  the  ability  of 
which,  makes  its  appearance  an  important  epoch  in  the- 
history  of  France.     Its  populariiy  was  immense  ;^i  and 

^  M.  Barante  {lAMhaiwre  donze  annies,  de  1758  k  1770,  la 
Frangaise  au  XVIIP  8ücle,  p.  littdrature  firan9aise  fat  souill^e 
94)  says,  '  On  arriva  bient6t  k  par  im  grand  nombre  d'ourrages 
tontnier;  d^jä  l'incrMulit^  ayait  oh  rath^isme  ^toit  onyertement 
rejetÄ  les  preures  diyines  de  la  profess^.'  LacreteUe,  XVIII* 
r^T^latioii,  et  ayait  abjuri  las  SUcle,  Tol.  ii.  p.  310. 
deYoJTS  et  les  sonyenirs  chr^tiens ;  '*  Voltaire,  who  wrote  against 
on  yit  alors  Tath^isme  lever  im  it,  mentions  its  difiiision  among 
front  plns  hardi,  et  prodamer  aÜ  dasses,  and  says  it  was  read 
qnetontsentimentreligienx^tait  by  '  des  savants,  des  ignorants, 
une  rÄverie  et  nn  desordre  de  des  femmes/  JHct,  Philos.  article 
l'esprit  hmnain.  C*est  de  Vi-  Dieu,  section  iv.,  in  CEwvres  de 
poque  de  TEncyclop^die  que  Fo^i^aer«,  yol.zxrviii.p.366:  see- 
datent  les  Berits  oü  cette  opinion  also  yol.  Ixyii.  p.  260 ;  Zog- 
est le  plns  express^ment  pro-  champ  et  Wagnüre^  Mkm,  sur 
fessle.  Hs  farent  peu  imitis.*  Voltaire,  yol.  i.  pp.  13,  334 ;. 
%8  last  sentence  is  erroneons,  I  Lettrea  inidites  de  Voltaire,  yol. 
am  sorry  to  say.  ii.  pp.  210,  216;  and  a  letter 

'*  *  Dans    nn    interyalle    de  fiom    him    in     Oorrespond.    de 
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tbe  Yiews  it  contains  are  so  clearly  and  methodicallj 
arranged,  as  to  have  eamed  for  it  the  name  of  tlie  code 
-of  atheism.^*  Five  years  later,  the  Arclibisliop  of  Tou- 
louse, in  a  formal  address  to  the  king  on  bebalf  of  tlie 
«lergy,  declared  that  atheism  liad  now  become  the  pre- 
vailmg  opinion.73  This,  Hke  all  sünilar  assertions,  must 
have  oeen  an  exaggeration ;  but  that  there  was  a  large 
«mount  of  truth  in  it,  is  known  to  whoever  has  studied 
the  mental  habits  of  the  generation  immediately  pre- 
ceding  the  Revolution.  Among  the  inferior  class  of 
writers,  DamUayille,  Deleyre,  Mar^chal,  Naigeon,  Tous- 
saint,  were  active  supporters  of  that  cold  and  gloomy 
dogma,  which,  in  Order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a 
future  life,  blots  out  from  the  mind  of  man  the  glorions 
instincts  of  his  own  immortaliiy.^^  And,  stränge  to  say, 
several  even  of  the  higher  intellects  were  unable  to 
-esc^e  the  contagion«  Atheism  was  openly  advocated 
by  Condorcet,  by  D'Alembert,  by  Diderot,  by  Helv6tiu8, 
by  Lalande,  by  Laplace,  by  Mirabeau,  and  by  Saint 
Lambert.^*     Indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  all  this  harmo- 

.Dudeffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.    Com-  worden.*     Gesch,  der  Philos,  voL 

pare    Tennemanrif    Gesch,    der  xi.  p.  349. 

Philos.    Tol.  xi.   p.  320 :     *  mit  '*  '  Le  monstrueuz   ath^isme 

imgetheiltem  Beifalle  au^enom-  est  derenu  Topinion  dominante/ 

tuen wordeanndgiofiseiiSnfliiBB  Sotdavie,  Bkpu  de  Louis  XVIt 

gehabt  hat.'  vol.  iii.  p.  16 :  the  addres«  of  the 

"    'Le      code      monstrueux  archbishop   with   a  depntation, 

d'ath^isme.'     Biog.    Univ.   vol.  '  mnni  des  pouvoirs  de  l'assem- 

xxix.  p.   88.    Morellet,  who  in  bl^  g^^rale  du  deig^/  in  Sep- 

-such  matters  was  by  no  means  a  tember  1775. 

harsh  jndge,  says,  '  Le  8ystkm6  **  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  x.  pp.  471, 

de  la  Nature,  snrtont,   est   iin  669,  voL  xxvii.  p.  8,  yol.  xzx.  p. 

•cat^chisme  d'ath^isme  eomplet.'  542 ;  Jld^hn,  de  irissot^  yoL  i.  p. 

Mem.  de  MoreUet,  yol.  i.  p.  133.  305 ;  Tocmievüle,  B^ne  de  Lom 

Stäudlin    ( Gesch.    der    theolog.  XV^  vol.  li.  p.  77. 

Wissenschaften,  toL  ii.  p.  440)  "  Mem,  oj  MaUet du Pan^^l. 

calls  it  *  ein  System  des  entschie-  i.  p.  50 ;  Soulavie,  Bkgne  de  Louis 

denen  Atheismus  :*  while  Tenne-  XVI,  voL  v.  p.  127;   Barrvd, 

mann,  who  has  giyen  by  far  the  Bist,  du  Joßobin,  voL  L  pp.  104, 

best  account  of  it  I  have  met  with,  1 35,  225,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  voL  ül  p. 

■says,   *  Es   machte    bei  seinem  200 ;  Life  of  Bomilly,  vol.  i.  pp. 

Erscheinen  gewaltiges  Aufsehen,  46,    145;      Stäudlin^     Thedo^, 

und  ist  fast  immer  als  das  Hand-  Wissenschaften,   vol.  ii.  p.  440; 

l}uch  des  Atheismus  betrachtet  Creorgel,   Mem,  voL  ii.  pp.  250 
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nize  with  the  general  temper,  that  in  society  men 
boasted  of  what,  in  other  couniries,  and  in  other  days, 
has  been  a  rare  and  singular  error,  an  eccentric  taint, 
whicli  tliose  affected  by  it  were  willing  to  conceal.  In 
1764(  Home  met,  at  the  honse  of  Baron  d'Holbacli,  a 
parfcy  of  the  most  celebrated  Frenchmen  then  residing 
in  Paris.  The  great  Scotchman,  who  was  no  donbt 
aware  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  took  occasion  to  raise 
an  argument  as  to  the  existence  of  an  atheist,  properly 
so  c&Lled ;  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he  had  never 
chanced  to  meet  with  one.  '  Ton  have  been  somewhat 
Tinfortnnate,'  replied  Holbach;  ^but  at  the  present 
moment  yon  are  sitting  at  table  with  seventeen  of 
them.'  76 

This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspeot  of  that 
immense  movement,  by  whieh,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  Century,  the  French  intellect  was  with- 
drawn  from  the  stndy  of  the  internal,  and  concentrated 
upon  that  of  the  extemal  world.  Of  this  tendency,  we 
find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  celebrated  woik  of 
Hely6tins,  nnqnestionably  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
treatise  on  morals  which  France  prodaced  at  this  period. 
It  was  pnblished  in  1758  '^'^  and,  althongh  it  bears  the 
tiÜe  of  an  essay  on  'the  Mind,'  it  does  not  contain  a 
Bingle  passage  from  which  we  conld  infer  that  the  mind, 
in  tiie  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  nsed,  has 
mj  existence.  In  Ühis  work,  which,  diiring  fi%  j^sxs, 
was  the  codeof  French  morals,  principles  are  laid  down 


360 ;    Grimmt   Correspond.  voL  Priestley,  who  visited  France  in 

XV.  p.  87;    Mhn,  de   Morellet,  1774,  says,  that  'all  the  philo- 

vol.  i.  p.  130 ;   Zq^an,  Vie  de  sophical  persons  to  whom  I  was 

Vcltcaret  P-  369;    Tennemannf  introduced  at  Paris  (were)  un- 

G'escA.  <£erPAi^«.  vol.  zi.p.  360;  beüevers   in    Christianity,    and 

Müsset  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rousseau^  eyen  professed  atheists/    Priest' 

voL  ii.  pp.  177,  297 ;   Mkn,  de  leifa  Memowe^  yol.  i.  p.  74.    See 

(renJw,Tol.Y.p.  180;  WichoocKe  aÜso  a  letter  by  Horace  Wal- 

Qreol.  p.  263;  Mkm.  ä!Epinay^  pole,  written  from  Paris  in  1765 

voL  ii.  pp.  63,  66,  76.  (  WoJI/pol^e  Letters,  edit.  1 840,  vol. 

'"  This  was  related  to  BomiUy  y.  p.  96) :  '  their  awowed  doctrine 

by  Diderot.  Jj{feofSomilly,\ol,  is  atheism.' 
i.  fv.  131, 132 :  see  Aiao£urton*s        '^  Bioff,  JJniv,  yoL  zz.  p.  29. 
Lfi  of   Hume,  yol.  ii.  pp.  220. 

TOL.  n.  kk 
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which  bear  exactly-  the  sanie  relation  to  ethics  tliat 
atheism  bears  to  theology.  Hely6tixis,  at  the  begixming 
of  his  inqxiirj,  assames,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the 
difference  between  man  and  other  aniTnals  is  the  resnlt 
of  a  difiference  in  their  extemal  form ;  and  that  if^  for 
example,  onr  wrists,  instead  of  ending  with  hands  aad 
flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a  horse's  foot,  we 
should  have  always  remained  Wanderers  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely  defenceless, 
and  having  no  other  concembnt  to  avoid  the  attacks  of 
wild  beasts,  and  find  the  needfhl  supply  of  our  daflj 
food.^*  That  the  structure  of  our  bodies  is  the  sole 
cause  of  our  boasted  superiority,  beoomes  evident,  when 
we  consider  that  our  thoughts  are  simply  the  product  of 
two  faculties,  which  we  have  in  common  with  all  other 
animaJs ;  namely,  the  faculty  of  receiving  impressioofl 
from  extemal  objects,  and  the  faculty  of  remember- 
ing  those  impressions  after  they  are  receivedJ®  From 
this,  says  Helv^tius,  it  follows,  äiat  the  internal  powers 
of  man  being  the  sautö  as  those  of  all  other  animals, 
our  sensibiHty  and  our  memory  would  be  useless,  if  it 
were  not  for  those  extemal  peculiarities  by  which  we 
are  eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  we  owe  eveiy 
thing  that  is  most  valuable.^^  These  positions  being 
laid  down,  it  is  easy  to  deduoe  all  the  essentiaJ  princi- 
ples  of  moral  actions.  For,  memory  being  merely  one 
of  the  Organs  of  physical  sensibility,^*  and  jud^ent 
being  only  a  sensation,^^  all  notions  of  du^  and  of 

''  '  Si  la    nature,  aa  lieu  de  (ppovifi^arov  ttycu  rw  (i&w  Th¥ 

mains  et  de  doigts  flexibles,  eüt  ivSpc^irop  ?     Ckidworth,  InteUed. 

termin^  nos  poignetspar  nnpied  Syst.  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 

de  cheval ;   qui  doute  que  les  ^  De  VElswüf  toI.  i  p.  2. 

hommes,  sans  art,  sans    habi-  **  Ibid.  toI.  i.  p.  4. 

tations,  sans  dtfense  contre  les  '*  '£n  effet   la   m^oire  ne 

animauz,  tont  oocupis  du  soin  de  peut  dtre  qii'nn  des  organes  de  la 

pourvoir    k    leur  nonrriture  et  sensibilite  physique.'    vol.  i.  p. 

aiviter   les    bdtes    f&roces,  ne  6.    ComparewhatM.Lepelletier 

ftiflsent  encore  errants  dans  les  says  on  this,  in  his  PhpMogie 

for^ts    comme    des     tronpeanx  Midicale,  voL  iii.  p.  272. 

ftigitifs?'  SaviHus,  Der  Esprit,  »  «Fo^  je  oondns  que  tout 

vol.  i.  p.  2.    Had  Helvötins  ever  jugement  n'est  qn'une  Sensation.' 

read   the    attack   of    Aristotle  DePE^^Mit,  vol.  {.-p,  10;  ^jttgtir, 

against  Anazagorasforasserting  comme  je  Tai  d6j&  prouv^»  nest 

that     5iÄ     rb     x^*^«*     ^^X**»'»  proprement  que  smtirj  p.  41. 
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virtue  mnst  be  tested  by  their  relation  to  tbe  senses ;  in 
other  words,  by  the  gross  amomit  of  physical  enjoymmt 
to  which  they  give  rise.  This  is  the  trae  basis  of  moral 
philosopliy.  To  take  any  otber  view,  is  to  allow  our* 
selves  to  be  deceived  by  conveiitiozkal  expresedons,  which 
have  no  fonndatioii  except  in  the  prejndices  of  ignorant 
men.  Our  vices  and  our  virtaes  are  solely  the  resnlt  of 
OUT  passions ;  and  onr  passions  are  cansed  by  our  phy- 
sical sensibility  to  pain  and  to  pleasnre.^^  It  was  in  tms 
way  that  the  sense  of  justice  first  arose.  To  physical 
sensibility  men  owe  pleasnre  and  pain ;  hence  Üie  feel- 
ing  of  their  own  interests,  and  hence  the  desire  of  liying 
together  in  societies.  Being  assembled  in  society,  there 
grew  np  the  notion  of  a  general  interest,  since,  withont 
it,  society  conld  not  hold  together ;  and,  as  actions  are 
only  just  or  nnjust  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to 
this  general  interest,  a  measnre  was  established,  by 
which  jnstice  is  discriminated  from  injustioe.**  With 
the  same  inflexible  spirit,  and  with  great  fiillness  of 
iUnstration,  Helv^tixLS  examines  the  origin  of  those 
other  feelings  which  regulato  hnman  actions.  Thus, 
he  says  that  both  ambition  and  Mendship  are  entirely 
the  work  of  physical  sensibihiy .  Men  yeam  after  fame, 
on  acconnt  either  of  the  pleasnre  which  they  expect  the 
mere  possession  of  it  will  give,  or  eise  «bs  tibe  means  of 
snbseqnently  procnring  other  pleasnres.®*  As  to  friend- 
ship,  the  only  nse  of  it  is  to  increase  onr  pleasnres  or 
mitigate  onr  pains ;  and  it  is  with  this  object  that  a 

"  '  Ni  sensible  k  la  douleur  et  d'int^rdt  personnel ;  que  aans  in- 
ftu  plaisir»  c'est  k  la  sensibility  t^röt  personnel  ils  ne  se  fassent 
physiqne  que  rhomme  doit  ses  point  rassembMsensoci^t^jn'eus- 
passions  ;  et  k  ses  passions,  qu'il  sent  point  fait  entz^eux  de  oon- 
doit  tous  ses  yices  et  toutes  ses  Tentions,  qn'il  n!7  eüt  point  eu 
▼eitns.*  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  53  ;  and  d*int6rÄt  g?n^l,  par  cons^uent 
See  Yol.  i.  p.  239.  point  d'actions  justes  ouinjustes ; 

**  *  Une  fois  paryenn  k  cette  et  qu'ainsi  la  sensibility  physiqne 

y^rit^,  je  dtonyre  facilement  la  et  l'int^r^  personnel  ont  et^  les 

sonrce  des  yertns  humaines ;  je  auteurs  de  toute  justice.'    Ifnd, 

yois  que  sans  la  sensibility  k  la  yol.  i.  p.  278. 

douleur  et  au  plaisir  ^hysique,  •*  jDe?.Bspri^,yol.iJ.pp.  19,20, 

les   hommes,   sans  d^irs,   sans  30,34,293,294,318.     Oompare 

^»assions,  ^galemeut  indifi^rents  Epicurus,  in  Dio^.  Laert  de  Vit, 

a  tont,    n'eussent   point  connu  i%i^«.lib.x.seg.  120,yol.i.p.654. 

▲  ▲2 
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man  longs  to  hold  commtmion  with  bis  friend.**  Be- 
yond  this,  lifo  has  noihmg  to  o£fer.  To  love  what  is  good 
for  the  Bake  of  the  goodness,  is  as  impossible  as  to  love 
wbat  is  bad  for  the  sakeof  the  evil.*^  The  motherwho 
weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  is  solely  actuated  by 
selfishness;  she  monms  becanse  a  pleasnre  is  taken 
from  her,  and  because  she  sees  a  void  difficnlt  to  fiU 
up.®*  So  it  is,  that  the  loftiest  virtnes,  as  well  as  the 
meanest  vices,  are  eqnally  cansed  by  the  pleasnre  we  | 
find  in  the  exercise  of  them.*^  This  is  the  great  mover  | 
and  originatoT  of  all.  Every  thing  that  we  have,  and 
every  thing  that  we  are,  we  owe  to  the  extemal  world ; 
noT  is  Man  bim  seif  anght  eise  except  what  he  is  mada 
by  the  objeets  which  snrronnd  him.**^ 

The  views  pnt  forward  in  this  celebrated  iv  ork  I  have 
stated  at  some  length ;  not  so  mnch  on  acconnt  of  the 
abüity  with  which  they  are  advocated,  as  on  acconnt  of        ; 
the  eine  they  fnmish  to  the  movements  of  a  most  re-         I 
markable  age.  Indeed,  so  completely  did  they  harmonüe        i 
with  the  prevailing  tendeticies,   that  they  not   only 
qnickly  obtained  for    their  anthor  a  vast  Enropean 
repntation,^*  bnt,  dnring  many  years,  they  continned  to        1 
increase  in  inflnence,  and,  in  France  in  particnlar,  thej 
exercised  great  sway.**    As  that  was  the  conntry  in 

**  De  rEsprit,  toL  ii.  p.  45.  par  leurs  dignit^s  ou  par  lenn 

He  sums  up :    '  il  ■'ensmt  quo  Inmi^s,  d^iraient  d'6tre  intro- 

ramitiöy  ainsi  qiie  TaYarice,  Tor-  duits  chez  on  philoBophe  dont 

gaeil,    rambition    et  les  antres  le  nom  retentissait  dans  tonte 

passions,  est  l'effet  imm^at  de  TEurope.'     Bioff.  ünw,  yol.  zz. 

la  sensibilit^  physiqne.'  p.  33. 

•*  *  n  lui  est  aussi  impossible  •*  Brissot  (Mimoires,  toI.  i  p. 

d'aimer  le  bien  ponr  le  bien,  que  339)  sajs,  tbkt  in  1775, '  le  sya- 

d'aimer  lemalpotirleiiial.'   Ibid,  t^me  d'Hely^tius  avait  alora  la 

yol.  i.  p.  73.  plusgrandevogue.*    Turgot,who 

"^  Und.  yol.  ii.  p.  249.  wrote  against  it,  complains  that 

**  Ibid,  yol.  ii.  p.  58.  it  was  piaised  '  avec  une  sorte  de 

*^  'Nous  sommes  Tmic[iieinent  fareva     ((Euvres  de  Turgotfjol* 

ee  que  nous  fönt  les  objets  qni  iz.  p.  297) ;  and  Geoigel  (Mi- 

nons  enyironnent.'     Ibid,  yol.  ii.  Tiudrea,  yoL  iL  p.  256)  says,  *  ce 

p.  306.  liyre,  icrit  ayec  un«  style  plein  de 

*^  Saint  Snrin,  a  zealons  oppo-  chalenr  et  d'images,  se  tronvoit 

nent  of  Helyötios,  admits  tnat  sur  tontes  les  touettes.' 

*  les  itrangecs  les  plus  iminents 
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whicli  thej  arose,  so  also  was  it  the  conntry  to  which 
Ühej  were  bestadapted.  Madame  Dudeffand,  wlio  passed 
lier  long  lifo  in  the  midst  of  FrencL.  society,  and  was 
one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  her  time,  has  expressed 
this  with  great  liappiness.  Tlie  work  of  Helvetins,  slie 
says,  is  populär,  since  he  is  the  man  who  has  told  to  all 
their  own  secret.*^ 

Trae  it  was,  that,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Helvetins, 
his  yiews,  notwithstanding  their  immense  popularity, 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  secret ;  because  the  connexion 
between  them  and  the  general  march  of  events  was,  as 
yet,  but  dimly  perceived.  To  ns,  however,  who,  after 
this  interval  of  time,  can  examine  the  qnesiion  with  the 
resonrces  of  a  larger  experience,  it  is  obvious  how  such 
a  System  met  the  wants  of  an  age  of  which  it  was  the 
exponent  and  the  monthpiece.  That  Helvetins  must 
haye  carried  with  him  the  Eiympathies  of  his  conntry- 
men,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  evidence  we  have  of  Ins 
snccess,  bnt  also  from  a  more  comprehensive  yiew  of 
the  general  complexion  of  those  times.  Even  while  he 
was  still  pnrsning  his  labonrs,  and  only  fonr  years 
before  he  pabhshed  them,  a  work  appeared  in  France, 
which,  thongh  displaying  greater  abiHiy,  and  possessing 
a  higher  inflnence  than  tiiat  of  Helv6tius,  did,  never- 
theless,  point  in  exactly  the  same  direction.  I  allnde  to 
the  great  metaphysical  treatise  by  Condillac,  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  prodnctions  of  the 
eighteenth  centory ;  and  the  anthority  of  which,  during 
two  generations,  was  so  irresistible,  that,  withont  some 
acquaintance  with  it,  we  cannot  possibly  nnderstand 
the  natore  of  those  compHcated  movements  by  which 
the  £Vench  Bievolntion  was  bronght  abont. 

In  1754,^  Condillac  put  forth  his  celebrated  work 

**  'IXailleimlesi^e  de  Louis  a  i^iinilar  sentiment  in  Mem,  de 

XV  se  reconnut  dans  ToiiTrage  Boland,\6Li,-p,  104.    Therela- 

d'Helvitiiifl,  et  on  pr^te  k  Mme.  tion  of  Helv^tins'B  work  to  the 

Bude&nd  ce  mot  fin  et  profond :  prevailin^  philoBophy  is  noticed 

"  CTest  un  homme  qui  a  dit  le  m  ComUa  Phüos.  Pos.  vol.  iii. 

Beeret  de  tout  le  monde." '    Cent'  pp.  791,  792.  vol.  v.  pp.   744, 

nn.  Eist,  de  la  PhUos.  1.  s^e,  745. 

voL  iii.  p.  201.  Comparo  Corresp.  •*  ISioff.  Univ.  vol.  ix.  p.  399. 
de  Dtideffand,  voL  i.  p.  zxii. ;  and 
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on  tlie  mind ;  £he  yery  title  of  whicli  was  a  proof  of  tiie 
bias  with  wlucli  it  was  written.  Althongli  this  profotmd 
tkinker    auned    at  nothisg  less  tlian  an    exhauBtive 
analjsis  of  the  lnunan  faculties,  and  althongli  he  is  pro- 
nonnced  by  a  very  able,  bnt  hostile  critic,  to  be  the  only 
metaphysician  France  produced  dnring  the  eighteenth 
Century,®*  still  he  fonnd  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape 
&om  those  tendencies  towards    the  extemal    which 
goyemed  his  own  age.     The  oonseqnence  was,  that  he 
caUed  his  work  a '  Treatise  on  Sensations  ;'^  and  in  it 
he  peremptorily  asserts,  that  every  thing  we  know  is 
the  result  of  Sensation ;  by  which  he  means  the  efect 
produced  on  us  by  the  action  of  the  extemal  world. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accnracy  of  this 
opinion,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  is  enforced  witha 
closeness  and  severiiy  of  reasoning  which  deserves  the 
highest  praise.     To  examine,  however,  the  arguments 
by  which  his  view  is  supported,  would  lead  to  a  dis- 
cussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  which  is,  merely 
to  point  ont  the  relation  between  his  philosophy  and  the 
general  temper  of  his  contemporaries.     Without,  there- 
fore,  pretending  to  anything  like  a  critical  examination 
of  this  celebrated  book,  I  wiU  simply  bring  together  the 
essential  positions   on  which  it  is  based,  in  order  to 
üLustrate  the  harmony  between  it  and  the  intellectua' 
habits  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.'^ 

The  materials  from  which  the  philosophy  of  Condiüac 
was  originally  drawn,  were  contained  in  the  great  werk 
pubHshed  by  Locke  abont  sixty  years  before  this  time. 
But  though  much  of  what  was  most  essential  was 
borrowed  fix)m  the  English  philosopher,  there  was  one 
very  important  point  in  which  the  disciple  differed  from 
his  master.     And  this  difference  is  süikingly  charac- 

^  *  Condillac  est  le  mdtaphyisi-        ^  On  the  immense  influence 

(den  fian^ttis  du  XVIII*    si^le/  of  Condillac,  compare  Benouard, 

€f(nisvn,Hüt,delaPhilo8.1.B&nef  Eist,   de  la   Mideoine,  yol.  ii> 

▼ol.  iii.  p.  83.  p.  366 ;  Cuvier,  Elo^es,  voL  iii. 

^  'Tnut6     des     Sensations/  p.    387 ;    Broussais,    Cours  de 

which,  as  M.  Cousin  says,  is,  PAreTzo^o^,  pp.  46,  68-71,829; 

*  Sans  comparaison,  le  chef-d'oexL-  Find,'  AlUn,    Mentale,   p.  94; 

Tie  de  Condillac'    Hut.  de  la  Brown*8  PhUoa.  of  the  Mind,  p. 

Phüoa.  II.  B&ne,  vol.  ii.  p.  77.  212. 
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teristic  of  the  directioii  wbich  the  French  inteUect  was 
now  taking.  Locke,  witli  some  looseness  pf  expression, 
and  possibly  witli  some  looseness  of  thonglit,  had  as- 
serted  the  separate  ezistence  of  a  power  of  reflection^ 
and  Lad  maintaiiied  that  by  means  of  that  power  Üie 
prodncts  of  Sensation  became  available.^  Gondillac, 
moved  by  the  prevaüing  temper  of  bis  own  time,  wonld 
not  hear  of  such  a  distmction.  He,  Hke  möst  of  bis 
contemporaries,  was  jealous  of  any  claim  which  in- 
creased  the  anthoriiy  of  the  internal,  and  weakened 
that  of  the  eztemal;  He,  therefore,  altogether  rejects 
tke  &calty  of  reflection  as  a  sonrce  of  onr  ideas ;  and 
this  partly  becanse  it  is  but  the  Channel  through  which 
ideas  ran  from  the  senses,  and  partly  becanse  in  its 
origin  it  is  itself  a  Sensation.^®  Therefore,  according  to 
bim,  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  way  in  which  onr 
contact  with  natnre  snpplies  ns  with  ideas.  For  in  this 
Bcheme,  the  facnlties  of  man  are  solely  cansed  by  the 
Operation  of  bis  senses.  The  jndgments  which  we  form 
are,  says  Gondillac,  often  ascribed  to  the  band  of  the 
Deity ;  a  convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  only 
arisen  from  the  difficnliy  of  analyzing  them.*^  By 
considering  how  onr  jndgments  actnally  arise,  we  can 
alone  remove  these  obscnrities.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  attention  we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  bnt  the 

*"  Whether  or  not  Locke  held  soit  parce  qu'elle  est   moins  la 

tkat  reflection  is  an  independent  soiiice  des  idies  qne  le  canal  par 

as  well  as  a  separate  faculty,  is  leqnel  elles  d^onlent  des  sens.' 

nncertain;      becanse     passages  CmdülaCj7}raitide88ensaH(m8,^. 

oould  be  qnoted  from  bis  writings  13 :    see  also,  at  pp.  19,  216,  the 

to  proye  either  the  aöinnatiye  or  way  in  which  Sensation  becomes 

the    negative.       Dr.    WheweU  renection ;  and  the  snmming  up, 

justlj  remarks,  that  Locke  nses  atp.  416,  *qne  toutes  nos  con- 

the  Word  so  yaguely  as  to  'allow  noissances  viennent  des  sens,  et 

bis  disciples  to  make  of  bis  doc-  particali&rement  dn  toncher.' 
trines  what  they  please.'  Eistory        ^^  He  says  of  MaUebranche 

of  Moral  Phüosophyt  1852,p.  71*  {Traitk  des  SensaHons,  p.  312), 

*"  *  Locke      distingne      denz  'ne  pouvant  comprendre   com- 

sonrces  de  nos  id^es,  les  sens  et  ment    nons    formerions    nons- 

lar^fleadon.  Ilseroitplns  exact  de  m6mes  ces  jngemens,  il  les  attri- 

n'en  reconnoitre  qu'une,  soit  parce-  bue  &  Dien ;  mani^  de  raisonner 

qne  la  r^exion  n'est  dans  son  fortcommode,  etpresquetoiyonrs 

pdncipe  qne  la  Sensation  m6nie,  la  ressource  des  philosophes.' 
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Sensation  whicli  that  object  .excites  ;^^^  and  whatwe  call 

abstract  ideas  are  merely  different  ways  of  being  atten- 

tive.^^*    Ideas  being  tbns  generated,  the  subsequent 

process  is  very  simple.     To  aitend  to  two  ideas  at  the 

same  tinxe,  is  to  compare  them ;  so  that  comparison  is 

not  a  resnlt  of  attention,  bnt  is  rather  the  attention  it- 

self.^®3     This  at  once  gives  ns  the  facnlty  of  jndging, 

because  directly  we  institate  a  comparison,  we  do  bf 

necessity  form  a  jndgment.1^     Thus,  too,  memory  is  a 

transformed    Sensation  ;^^^    while    the  Imagination  is 

nothing  bnt  memory,  which,  being  carried  to  its  highest 

possible  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  appear  tobe 

present.*®®    The  impressions  we  receive  from  the  ex- 

temal  world  being,   therefore,   not  the  canse  of  ovs 

facnlties,  bnt  being  the  facnlties  themselves,  the  con- 

clnsion  to  which  we  are  driven  is  inevitable.  It  follows, 

says  Condillac,  that  in  man  natore  is  the  beginning  of 

all ;  that  to  nature  we  owe  the  whole  of  onr  knowledge ; 

that  we  only  instmct  onrselves  according  to  her  lessons ; 

and  that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  con- 

tinning  the  work  which  she  has  appointed  ns  to  per- 
form, lo^ 

It  is  so  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  these 
yiews,  that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  resnlt 


101  «Mais  &  peine  j'air^te  la        '^  L'imagination  est  la  mi- 

vue  sur  un  objet,  quo  los  sensa-  moire  m^e,  parrenne  k  tonte  la 

tions  particuliöres  que  j'en  re9oi8  yivacit^  dont  eile  est  susceptible.' 

sont  rattention  m&ne  que  je  lui  p.  78.     '  Or  i'ai  appel6  imagma* 

donne.'     TVaitS  des  SensMmSf  tion  oette  mömoire  vive  qui  fiut 

p.  16.  paroitre  präsent  ce  qui  est  ab 

i«2  *  Ne    sont  que  difi&rentes  sent.'  p.  245. 
mani^res  d'^tre  attentif.'  p.  122.        >*'  '  II  r^ulte  de  cette  y^rit4, 

*^  'Dhs  qu'ilya  double  atten-  que  la  nature  commence  tont  en 

tion,  il  y  a  comparaison ;  car  6tre  nous :  aussi  ai-je  d^montr^  que, 

attentif  k  deuz  id^es  ou  les  com-  dans  le  principe  ou  dans  le  com- 

parer,  c'est  la  mdme  chose.'    p.  mencement,    nos    connoissances 

17.  sont  uniquement   son   ouvrage, 

1*4  *  3ha  qu'il  ya  comparaison,  que    nous    ne  nous  instruisons 

11  y  a  jugement.'    p.  65.  que  d'aprte  ses  lefons,  et  que  tout 

^**  *  La  m^oire  n'est  donc  que  Tart  de  raisonner  consiste  k  con- 

la  Sensation  transform^e.'  p.  17.  tinuer  comme  eile  nous  a  fiut 

Compare  p.  61.  commencer.'  p.  178. 
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otherwise  Ühan  by  measnring  tlie  eztent  to  which  they 
were  adopted.  Lideed,  the  zeal  with  wbicli  they  were 
now  carried  into  every  deparianent  of  knowledge,  can 
only  snrprise  those  who,  being  led  by  their  habits  of 
mind  to  study  bistory  in  its  separate  fragments,  bave  not 
accnstomed  tbemselves  to  consider  it  as  an  tinited  wbole, 
and  who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  tbat  in  every  great 
epooh  there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  wbicb  is  more 
powerM  than  any  other,  and  wbicb  sbapes  tbe  events  of 
the  time  and  determines  tbeir  nltimate  issae.  In  France, 
dnring  tbe  latter  balf  of  tbe  eigbteentb  Century,  tbis 
idea  was,  tbe  inferiority  of  tbe  internal  to  tbe  eztemal. 
It  was  tbis  dangerons  but  plansible  principle  wbicb 
drew  tbe  attention  of  men  firom  tbe  eborcb  to  tbe  State ; 
wbicb  was  seen  in  Helv^tins  tbe  most  celebrated  of  tbe 
iVencb  moralists,  and  in  Oondillac  tbe  most  celebrated 
of  tbe  Frencb  metapbysidans.  It  was  tbis  same 
principle  wbicb,  by  increasing,  if  I  may  so  say,  tbe 
repntation  of  Natore,  induced  tbe  ablest  tbinkers  to 
devote  tb^emselves  to  a  study  of  ber  laws,  and  to 
abandon  tbose  otber  pursuits  wbicb  bad  been  populär  in 
tbe  precediQg  age.  In  consequence  of  tbis  movement, 
sucb  wondei^^  additions  were  made  to  every  brancb  of 
pbysical  science,  tbat  more  new  trutbs  conceming  tbe 
extemal  world  were  discovered  in  !France  during  tbe 
latter  balf  of  tbe  eigbteentb  centu^tban  during  all  tbe 
previous  periods  put  togetber.  Tbe  details  of  tbese 
discoveries,  so  far  as  tbey  bave  been  subservient  to  tbe 
general  puxposes  of  civUization,  wiU  be  related  in 
anotber  place ;  at  present  I  will  indicate  only  tbe  most 
prominent,  in  order  tbat  tbe  reader  may  understand  tbe 
<K)urse  of  tbe  subsequent  argument,  and  may  see  tbe 
connexion  between  tbem  and  tbe  Erencb  Bevolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  tbe  extemal  world,  we  may 
say,  tbat  tbe  tbree  most  important  forces  by  wbicb  tbe 
Operations  of  nature  are  effected,  are  beat,  ligbt,  and 
electricity;  including  under  tbis  last  magnetic  and 
galvanic  pbenomena.  On  all  tbese  subjects,  tbe  Frencb, 
for  tbe  first  time,  now  exerted  tbemselves  witb  signal 
Buccess.  In  regard  to  beat,  not  only  were  tbe  materials 
for  subsequent  induction  coUected  witb  inde&tigable 
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indnstiy,  but  before  that  generatioiL  passed  away,  the 
inductioii  was  actnallj  made ;  for  whüe  the  lawB  of  its 
radiation  were  -wx^rked  oat  by  Prevost^^^*  those  of  its 
condncüoii  were  establisbed  bj  Fourier,  wbo,  jnst  before 
tbe  Bevolutioii,  employed  himself  in  raising  thennotics 
to  a  science  by  the  deductive  applicatioii  of  tbat  cele- 
brated  mathematical  theory  wbicb  he  contrived,  aad 
which  still  bears  bis  name.^^  In  regard  to  electricity, 
it  ia  enongb  to  notice,  dnring  the  same  period,  the  im- 
portant  experiments  of  D'Alibard,  followed  by  thoee 
vast  labonrs  of  Coulomb,  which  bronght  eleotrioal 
phenomena  nnder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  mathematics, 
and  thns  completed  what  CEpinns  had  ah-eady  pre- 
pared.^^^  As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those  ideas  were  now 
accnmnlating  which  rendered  possible  the  great  steps 
that,  at  the  close  of  the  Century,  were  taken  by  Malus, 
and  still  later  by  Fresnel.^^^  Both  of  these  eminent 
Frenchmen  not  only  made  important  additions  to  cur 

**"  Compare  PoweU  on  Radiant  p.  169 ;  Hitehooci^s  Geolog^,  p. 

Jleat,  p.  261,  in  Second  Bep,  of  198;  Pouület,  EUm^u  de  {%• 

Brit.  Asaoo.;    WTtewelPs  History  sique,  iL  696,  697. 
of  Sciences,  yoL  ii.  p.  526;  and        "*  Coulomb'smemoirsonelec- 

his  PhUosophy,  vol.  i.  pp.  339,  tridtj  and  magnetiBm  were  pob- 

340.     Frevoet  was  professor  at  lished  £rom  1782  to  1789.    Fiftk 

Genera;    bat   bis   great  Tiews  Beport of Brit, Assoe, -pA,   Oom- 

were  followed  up  in  France  by  pare  Liebig  and  Komffs  BeportSt 

Dalong  and  Petit ;  and  the  cele-  vol.  iii.  p.  128 ;  and  on  bis  re- 

brated  theory  ofdewby  Dr. WeUs  lation   to   (Epinus,  who  wrote 

is  merely  an  application  of  them.  in   1759,  see    WhewdCs   Induc. 

Herech^s  Nat  Phüosophy,  pp.  Sciences,  yoL  iii.  pp.  24-26,  35» 

163,  315,  316.    Bespecting  the  36,  and  Haüy,  Traiti  de  Minka- 

furfcher  prosecution  of  these  in-  logie,  yol.  üi.  p.  44,  yoL  iv.  p.  14. 

qoiries,  and  our  present  know-  There  is  a  still  ftdler  acoonnt  of 

ledee  o^  radiant  heat»  see  Liebig  what  was  effected  by  Coulomb  in 

andKopj^e  Beports,  toI.  i.  p.  79,  M.  Ponillet's  able  work,  Elhnens 

ToL  iii.  p.  30,  Yol.  iy.  p.  45.  de  Phymque,  yol.  i.  part  ii.  pp. 

*<*  On  Fourier's  mathematical  63-79,  130-135. 
theory  of  condnction,  see  Comte,        ^**  Fresnel  belongs  to  the  pre- 

PhHos.  Positive,  yoL  i.  pp.  142,  sent  Century ;  bat  HL  Biot  says 

175,  345,  346,  351,  yol.  ii.  pp.  that  the   researches    of  Malitf 

453,   551 ;    Proufs  Bridgewater  began  before  the  passage  of  the 

Treaüse,  pp.  203,  204;  Kelland  Bhine  in   1797.    Biofs  JJfe  df 

on  Beat,  p.  6,  in  Brit,  Assoc.  for  Malus,  m  Biog,  Univ,  yoL  zxvl 

1841 ;  ErmafCs  Siberia,  yol.  i.  p.  p.  412. 
243;  Humboldfs  Cosmos,  yol.  i. 
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Knowledge  of  double  refraction,  bat  Malus  diBcoyered 
the  polanzatiaii  of  liglit,  undoubtedlj  the  xnost  splendid 
oonbibution  received  by  cmtioal  science  since  the 
analysis  of  the  solar  rays.^^'  It  was  also  in  consequenoe 
of  this,  tbat  Fresnel  began  those  profound  researclies 
wHch  placed  on  a  solid  basis  Üiat  great  undulatorj 
theory  of  wbicb  Hboke,  Huygens,  and  above  all  Young, 
are  to  be  deemed  tbe  founders,  and  bj  which  the  oor- 
pnscxdar  theory  of  Newton  was  finally  overthrown.*** 

Thus  mnch  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge 
respectiQg  those  parts  of  natore  which  are  in  themselyes 
invisible,  and  of  which  we  cannot  teil  whether  they  hare 
a  material  existence,  or  whether  they  are  mere  condi- 
tions  and  properties  of  other  bodies.^^^  The  immense 
yalne  of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing  the  number  of 


"'  Ptmülett  EUmena  de  PMf-  the  theozy  of  muTersal  gravita- 

rigue,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  484, 514;  tion,  as  a  doctrine  belonging  to 

Seport  of  Brit  Anoo,  for  1882,  the  Barne  ozder,  for  its  genenlity, 

p.  314;  Z«8^M^«^a^.Pfti^.  p.  83;  its  fertility,  and  its  oertainty.' 

WheweirsHist,of8oiences,YolAi,  WhewdFs   Sist,   of  the   Induc. 

pp.  408-410 ;  PkUoe.  of  Sciences,  Bciences,  yoL  ii.  p.  425;  see  also 

Yol.  i.  p.   350,  yoL  ii.  -  p.  25 ;  p.  508. 

Herschets  Not,  Phüoe.  p.  258.  *'*  Ab  to  the  Süpposed  impoB- 

"*  The  stmggle  between  these  sibüity  of  coneeiTing  the  ezist- 

riral  theories,  and  the  ease  with  ence  of  matter  withont  properties 

which  a  man  of  such  immense  which  giye  rise  to  forces  (note  in 

powers  as  Yonng  was  pnt  down,  Pagets   Lectttrea  on  Patholoffy, 

and,  as  it  were,  snppressed,  by  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  61),  there  are  two 

those  ignorant  pKretenders  who  reasons  whidi  preyent  me  £rom 

presnmä  to  criticize  him,  will  be  attaching    mncn   weight   to    it. 

related  in  another  part  of  this  First»  a  ooncepidon  wmch,  in  one 

work,  as  a  yalnable  illustration  stage  of  knowledge,  is  called  im- 

of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  possible,becomes,  in  alater  stage, 

English  mind.    At  present  the  perfectly  easy,  and  so  natural  as 

oontroyersy  is  finished,  so  ^Btr  as  to  be  ofben  termed   necessary. 

the  adyocates   of  emission   are  Secondly,    howeyer   indissolnble 

ocmcemed ;  bnt  there  are  still  the  connexion  may  appear  be- 

difficulties    on    the   other    side,  tween  force  and  matter,  it  was 

whidi  shonld  haye  preyented  Dr.  not  fonnd  fatal  to  the  dynamical 

Whewell  &om  ezpressine  himself  theoiy  of  Leibnitz ;  it  has  not 

with  such  extreme  positiyeness  preyented  other  eminent  thinkers 

on  an  nnezhausted  snbject.  This  from  holding  similar  yiews ;  and 

able  writer  says : '  The  undnlatory  the  argnments  of  Berkeley,  thongh 

theory  oflight;  the  onlydiscoyeiy  constantly  attacked,  haye  neter 

which  can  stand  by  Üie  side  of  been  refated. 
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known  trnths,  is  incontestable :  but,  at  Übe  same  time, 
anotber  clans  of  discoveries  -was  made,  wbicb,  dealii); 
more  palpablj  witb  tbe  yisible  world^  and  being  also 
more  easilj  nnderstood,  produced  more  immediate  re- 
Bülts,  and,  as  I  sball  presenÜy  sbow,  exercised  a  remark- 
able  influence  in  strengÜiening  tbat  democratic  tendencj 
Tvbicb  accompanied  Üie  Frencb  Revolution.  It  is  im- 
possible,  witbin  tbe  limits  I  bave  assigned  to  mysel^  to 
give  anytbing  like  an  adeqnate  notion  of  Übe  marvelloos 
activity  witb  wbicb  tbe  Erencb  now  pnsbed  tbeir  re- 
searcbes  into  everj  department  of  tbe  organic  and  in- 
organic  world ;  still  it  is,  I  tbink,  practicable  to  com- 
press  into  a  few  pages  sucb  a  snnunaiy  of  tbe  more 
sabent  points  as  mll  afford  tbe  reader  some  idea  of  wLat 
was  done  bj  tbat  generation  of  great  tbinkers  wbicli 
flonrisbed  in  IVance  dnring  tbe  latter  balf  of  tbe  eigb- 
teentb  Century. 

K  we  confine  our  view  to  tbe  globe  we  inbabit,  it 
mnst  be  allowed  tbat  cbemistry  and  geology  are  tbe  two 
sciences  wbicb  not  only  offer  tbe  forest  promise,  bnt 
already  contain  tbe  largest  generalizations.  Tbe  reason 
of  tbis  will  become  clear,  if  we  attend  to  tbe  ideas  on 
wbicb  tbese  two  great  sabjects  are  based.  Tbe  idea  of 
cbemistry,  is  tbe  study  of  composition  ;^^^  tbe  idea  of 
geology,  is  tbe  study  of  position.  Tbe  object  of  tbe  first 
is,  to  leam  tbe  laws  wbicb  govem  tbe  properties  of 
matter ;  tbe  object  of  tbe  second  is,  to  leam  tbe  laws 
wbicb  govem  ite  locabty.  In  cbemistry,  we  experiment ; 
in  geology,  we  observe.  In  cbemistry,  we  deal  with 
tbe  molecular  arrangement  of  tbe  smaUest  atoms;^^^ 
in  geology,  witb  tbe  cosmological  arrangement  of  the 
largest  masses.  Hence  it  is  tbat  tbe  cbemist  by  bis 
minuteness,  and  tbe  geologist  by  bis  grandenr,  toucli 


IIA  Every  chemical  decompoBi-  the  atomic  theoiy,  is,  properly 

tion  being  only  a  new  form  of  jspeaking,  an  hypothesis,  and  not 

composition.     'Bobin  et  Verdeil,  a  theoiy:  bat  hypotbesis  though 

Ckimie  Jnatoudqtie,  vol.  i  pp.  it  be,  it  is  by  its  aid  that  we 

455,  456,  498:  'de  tont  cela  il  wield   tbe  doctrine  of  definite 

r^snlte,  qne  la  dissolntion  est  nn  proportions,  the  oomer  stone  of 

«as  pardcnlier  des  combinaisons.'  chemistiy. 

**  What  is  eironeously  called 


f 
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the  two  extremes  of  the  xnaterial  tuiiyerse;  and» 
startiiig  from  these  opposite  points,  liaye,  as  I  conld 
easily  proYe,  a  constanÜj  increasing  tendencj  to  bring 
under  their  own  aathority  sciences  which  haye  at 
present  an  independent  existence,  and  whicli,  for  the 
sake  of  a  division  of  labonr,  it  is  still  conTenient  to 
stndj  separatelj ;  thongli  it  mnst  be  the  bnsiness  of 
philosophj,  properlj  so  caUed,  to  integrate  them  into  a 
oomplete  and  effective  whole.  Indeed  it  is  obyions,  that 
if  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  matter, 
and  likewise  aU  the  laws  of  its  position,  we  shonld  like- 
wise  know  all  the  changes  of  which  matter  is  capable 
spontaneonsl j,  that  is,  when  nnintermpted  bythe  mind 
of  man.  Eyery  phenomenon  which  any  given  snbstance 
presents  mnst  be  cansed  either  by  something  taking 
place  in  the  snbstance,  or  eise  by  something  taking 
place  ont  of  it,  bnt  acting  npon  it ;  while  what  occnrs 
within  m.nst  be  explicable  by  its  own  composition, 
and  what  occnrs  withont  mnst  be  dne  to  its  position  in 
relation  to  the  objects  by  which  it  is  affected.  This  is 
an  exhatistive  Statement  of  every  possible  contuigency, 
and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  laws  every  thing  mnst 
be  referrible ;  even  those  mysterions  forces  whicl^  whe- 
ther  they  be  emanations  &om  matter,  or  whether  they 
be  merely  properties  of  matter,  mnst  in  an  nltimate 
analysis  depend  either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or 
eise  on  the  eztemal  locaHty  of  their  physical  antece- 
dents.  Howeyer  conyenient,  therefore,  it  may  be,  in 
the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  to  speak  of  vital 
principles,  imponderable  fiinids,  and  elastic  asthers,  snch 
terms  can  only  be  proyisional,  and  are  to  be  considered 
as  mere  names  for  that  residne  of  nnexplained  facts, 
which  it  will  be  the  bnsiness  of  fnture  ages  to  bring 
nnder  generalizations  wide  enongh  to  cover  and  inclnde 
the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thns 
the  basis  of  all  natural  science,  it  is  not  snrprising  that 
chemistry  and  geology,  which  are  their  best,  bnt  still 
their  insnfficient  representatiyes,  shonld  in  modern  times 
haye  made  more  progress  than  any  other  of  the  great 
branches  of  hnman  äiowledge.   Althongh  the  chemists 
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and  geologists  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  fbll  height  of 
their  respective  subjects,^^^  there  are  few  ihingB  more 
carionB  than  to  note  the  waj  in  wbicli,  dnring  the  last 
two  generations,  thej  liaYe  Seen  rapidly  expandingtheir 
views — encroaching  on  topics  with  wbicli,  at  first  sigbt, 
ibey  appeared  to  liaye  no  concem — TnakiTig  oÖier 
branclies  of  inqniry  tribntary  to  tbeir  own — and  collect- 
ing  from  every  qnarter  tbat  intellectaal  wealtb  whicb, 
long  bidden  in  obscnre  comers,  bad  been  wasted  in  the 
cultivation  of  special  and  inferior  pnrsnits.  Tbis,  as 
being  one  of  tbe  great  intellectaal  cbaracteristics  of  the 
present  age,  I  sbAll  bereafber  examine  at  considerable 
lengtb ;  bat  wbat  I  bave  now  to  sbow  is,  tbat  in  these 
two  yast  Sciences,  wbicb,  tboogb  stül  very  imperfect, 
mnst  eventoally  be  snperior  to  all  otbers,  tbe  first  im- 
portant  steps  were  made  by  Erencbmen  dnring  tbe  latter 
balf  of  tbe  eigbteentb  centory. 

Tbat  we  owe  to  France  tbe  ezistence  of  cbemistry  as 
a  science,  will  be  admitted  by  everyone  wbo  nses  the 
Word  science  in  tbe  sense  in  wbicb  alone  it  oogbt  to  be 
understood,  namely,  as  a  body  of  generalizations  so 
irre&agably  trae,  tbat,  tboogb  Üiey  may  be  sabsequently 
covered  by  bigber  generalizations,  tbey  cannot  be  OY&t- 
tbrown  by  tbem ;  in  otber  words,  generalizations  wbich 
may  be  absorbed,  bat  not  refnted.  In  tbis  point  of  view, 
tbere  are  in  tbe  bistory  of  cbemistry  only  tbree  great 
stages.  Tbe  first  stage  was  tbe  destraction  of  the 
pblogistic  tbeory,  and  tiie  establisbment,  apon  its  roiiis, 
of  tbe  doctrines  of  oxidation,  combostion,  and  respira- 
tion.  Tbe  second  stage  was  tbe  establisbment  of  the 
principle  of  definite  proportions,  and  tbe  application  to 
it  of  tbe  atomic  bypotbesis.  Tbe  ibird  stage,  above 
wbicb  we  baye  not  yet  risen,  consists  in  tbe  onion  of 
cbemical  and  electrical  laws,  and  in  tbe  progress  we  are 
making  towards  fosing  into  one  generalization  their 
separate  pbenomena.  Wbicb  of  tbese  tbree  stages  was 
in  its  own  age  tbe  most  yaloable,  is  not  now  tbe  ques- 
tion ;  bat  it  is  certain  tbat  tbe  first  of  tbem  was  the 

"*  Many  of  them  being  still    mistay,  by  the  hypothesis  of  vital 
fettored,  in  geology,  by  the  hypo-    forees. 
thesis  of  catastrophes ;  in   cne- 
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work  of  Lavoisier,  bj  far  the  greatest  of  the  French 
chemists.  Before  hun  several  importaut  points  Lad 
been  cleared  np  by  tbe  English  cbemists,  wbose  expeii- 
ments  ascertaiiied  tbe  exLstence  of  bodies  formerlj  xm- 
known.  Tbe  links,  bowever,  to  connect  tbe  facta,  were 
still  wantiiig;  and  imtil  Lavoisier  entered  tbe  field, 
tbere  wore  no  generaJizations  wide  enougb  to  entitle 
cbemistiy  to  be  called  a  science ;  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perlj,  tbe  onlj  large  generalizatioii  commoiily  received 
was  tiiat  by  Stabl,  wbicb  tbe  great  Frencbman  proved 
to  be  not  onlj  imperfect,  bnt  altogetber  inaccorate.  A 
notice  of  tbe  yast  discoyeries  of  Lavoisier  will  be  fonnd 
in  many  well-known  books  :^^®  it  is  enongb  to  say,  tbat 
be  not  onlj  worked  out  tbe  laws  of  tbe  oxidation  of 
bodies  and  of  tbeir  combnstion,  but  tbat  be  is  tbe  autbor 
of  tbe  true  tbeory  of  respiration,  tbe  purely  cbemical 
cbaracter  of  wbicb  be  first  demonstrated ;  tbus  laying 
tbe  fonndation  of  tbose  views  respecting  tbe  fdnctions 
of  food,  wbicb  tbe  German  ebemists  subsequently  de- 
veloped,  and  wbicb,  as  I  bave  proved  in  tbe  second 
cbapter  of  tbis  Introduction,  may  be  applied  to  solve 
some  great  problems  in  tbe  bistory  of  Man.  Tbe  merit 
of  tbis  was  so  obviously  due  to  France,  tbat  tbougb  tbe 
System  now  establisbed  was  quickly  adopted  in  otber 
countries,^^*  it  received  tbe  name  of  tbe  Frencb  cbe- 
mistry.***  At  tbe  same  time,  tbe  old  nomenclature 
being  ftiU  of  old  errors,  a  new  one  was  required,  and 
bere  again  France  took  tbe  initiative ;  since  tbis  great 

"'  See,  far  instance,   Cuvier,  farasEnglandisconcemed: 'He, 

Proffris  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  pp.  32-  first  of  all  bis  contemporaries,  did 

34,  40;  lAM^s  Letters  on  Che-  justice  to  the  rival  tbeory  recently 

mi8tiy,^.2S2;  Turner' sChemistryf  proposed  by  Lavoisier.' 

YoL  i.  pp.   184,   185;  Brandei's  ^^    '  La    cbimie    fraa^Be. 

Chemistry,  voL    i.   pp.  Ixxxv.-  ThomsorCs   Eist,   of  Chemistry, 

Ixxxiz.  302;  ITtomson^s  Animal  vol.  ii.  pp.  101, 130.    On  the  ez- 

Chemietry,  pp.  520,  634,  and  a  dtement  cansed  by  Lavoisier^s 

great  port  oi  the  second  volmne  of  views,  see  a  letter  which  Jefierson 

bis  History  of  Chemistry;  also  wrote  in  Paris,  in  1789,  printed 

Müller' s  Physiol,  voL  i.  pp.  90,  partly  in  Twike^s  Life  of  Jeffer' 

323.  son,  vol.  i.  pp.  314,  315 ;  and  at 

II«  According  to  Mr.  Harconrt  lengtb  in  J^ersmCs  Oorreafwid. 

{Brit.  Assoo.  Beport  for  1839,  p.  vol.  ii.  pp.  453-455. 
10),  Cavendish  bas  tbis  merit,  so 
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reformation  was  begnn  by  fonr  of  her  most  eminent 
clieinists,  wlio  flonrislied  onlj  a  few  years  before  Übe 
Revolution.*** 

While  one  division  of  the  Frencli  thinkers  was  re» 
dacing  to  order  the  apparent  irregnlarities  of  cliemical 
phenomena,  anotber  division  of  them  was  performing 
precisely  the  same  Service  fop  geology.  The  first  step 
towards  poptdarizing  this  noble  study  was  taken  hj 
Buffon,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centmy, 
broached  a  geological  theory,  which,  though  not  qtdte 
original,  ezcited  attention  by  its  eloquence,  and  by  the 
lofty  speculations  with  which  he  connected  it.***  ThiB 
was  followed  by  the  more  special  but  still  important 
labours  of  Bouelle,  Desmarest,  Dolomieu,  and  Mont- 
losier,  who,  in  less  than  forty  years,  effected  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  ideas  of  IVenchmen,  by  famihanznig 
them  with  the  stränge  conception,  that  the  surface  of 
our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  perfectly  stable,  is 
constantly  undergoing  most  extensive  changes.  It  began 
to  be  understood,  that  this  perpetual  fiiux  takes  place 


isi  *The  first  attempt  to  form  a  ancients,  the  real  fonnder  of  the 

systematicchemicalnoinenclatiire  doctrine  appears  to  have  been 

wasmadebjLayoisierjBerthollet,  Descartes.   heeBordasJkmoulifi, 

Q-.  de  Morveau,  and  Fonrcroj,  CarUsianiame,  VaiiBj  1843,  ToLi. 

soon  after  the  discoyery  of  ozj-  p.  312.  Thereisanunsatisfactoiy 

gen  gas.*      Turner' 8  Chemistrg^  note  on  this  in  Prichar^s  T'hysi- 

vol.  i.  p.  127.    Cuvier  {J^rogris  cal  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  100.   Compare 

des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  39)  and  ExperimetitalHi8t,ofOold,titnt 

Bobin  et  Yerdeil  {Chimie  Ä/uxta-  in  Boyl^s  Works,  voL  ü.  p.  308 ; 

miquef  Tol.  i.  pp.  602, 603)  ascribe  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  ii. 

the  Chief  ment  to  De  Morvean.  p.  100.    On  the  central  heat  of 

Thomson  says  (Hist.  of  Chemdstry,  the  IVthagoreans,  see  Tsnnemann, 

vol.  ii.  p.  133) :   'This  new  no-  Creseh,  der  Philos,  voL  i.  p.  149; 

mendatore  very  soon  made  its  and  as  to  the  central  fire  men- 

way  into  every  part  of  Enrope,  tioned  in  the  so-caUed  Oracles  of 

and  became  the  common  langoage  Zoroaster,  see  Beausobre,  Eist,  de 

of  chemists,  in  spite  of  the  preju-  Manichie,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.   Bat  the 

dices  entertained  against  it,  and  complete  ignoranceof  the  ancienta 

the    Opposition  wMch    it  every  respecting  geology  made  these 

where  met  with.'  views  nothing  bnt  gaesses.   Oom- 

1^  The  famoTis  central  heat  of  pare  some  sensible  remarks  in 

BufEbn  is  often  snpposed  to  have  Mattet's  Hist.  de  fEooh  SAUx* 

been  taken  firom  Leibnitz ;  bnt,  andrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
though  yaguely  tanght  by  äie 
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not  onlj  in  tliose  parte  of  natnre  which  are  obyionsly 
feeble  and  evanescent,  bnt  also  in  those  whicli  seem  to 
possess  every  element  of  strength  and  permanence,  sncb 
,as  the  monntains  of  granite  whicli  wall  the  globe,  and 
are  the  shell  and  encasement  in  which  it  is  held.  Ab 
soon  as  the  mind  became  habitoated  to  this  notion  of 
universal  change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance 
of  some  great  thinker,  who  shonld  generalize  the  scat- 
tered  observations,  and  form  them  into  a  science,  by 
connecting  them  with  some  other  department  of  know- 
ledge,  of  which  the  laws,  or,  at  all  events,  the  empirical 
uniformitieB,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inqniries  of  geolo- 
gists,  notwithstanding  their  yalne,  were  still  cmde  and  • 
unsettled,  that  the  snbject  was  taken  np  bj  Cuvier,  one 
of  the  greatest  natnraJists  Enrope  has  ever  prodnced.  A 
few  others  there  are  who  have  snrpajssed  him  in  depth ; 
but  im  comprehensiyeness  it  wonld  be  hard  to  find  his 
superior ;  and  the  immense  ränge  of  his  stadies  gave 
him  a  peculiar  adyantage  in  sorveying  the  Operations 
and  dependencies  of  the  externa!  world.^^^  This  re- 
markable  man  is  nnqnestionably  the  fonnder  of  geology 
as  a  science,  since  he  is  not  only  the  first  who  saw  the 
necessity  of  bringingto  bear  upon  it  the  generalizations 
of  comparative  anatomj,  but  he  is  also  the  first  who 
actaallj,  executing  this  great  idea,  sncceeded  in  coördi- 
nating  the  study  of  the  strata  of  the  eartii  with  the 
study  of  the  fossil  animals  found  in  them.^^*     Shortly 

1»  This  comprehensiyeness  of  Tiews  of  the  theoiy  of  the  earth/ 

Cuvier  is  justly  remarked  by  M.  p.  209.    See  also  BakewelTs  Geo- 

Flonrens  as  the  leading  charac-  lo^y,  p.  368 ;  and  Milne  Edwards, 

tetristic  of  his  mind.    FTourenSf  Zoologie^  pait  ii.  p.  279.    The  im- 

J^t,  des  Travaux  de  Cuvier ,  pp.  portance  of  this  step  is  böcoming 

76,  142,  306:  'ce  qui  caract^rise  more  evident  every  jear;  and  it 

partout  M.  Cuvier,  c'est  Tesprit  has  been  jusüy  remarked,  that 

vaste.'  without  pa&ontology  there  would 

***  Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  be,properlyspealdng,no  geology. 

Owen,  *the  founder  of  palseonto-  Baff  auf's  ßotan^y  1849,  p.  691. 

logical  science.'     Owen  an  Fossü  Sir  B.  Murchison  {Siluria,  1854, 

Mamnudiaf  in  Report  of  Brit.  p.  366)  says,  'it  is  essentially  tho 

Assoc.  for  1843,  p.  208.    It  was  study  of  organic  remains  which 

in   1796   that  there  were  thus  has    led   to  the  dear  subdivi- 

'  opened    to    him    entirely   new  sion  of  the  rast  mass  of  older 

YOL.  n.  B  B 
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before  bis  researclies  were  publislied,  manj  yalnable 
faets  bad  indeed  been  collected  respecting  tbe  separate 
strata ;  tbe  primaiy  formations  being  investigated  by 
tbe  G^rmans,  tbe  secondary  ones  by  tbe  Englisb.^^ 
Bnt  tbese  observatioiis,  notwitbstaading  tbeir  merit, 
were  isolated ;  and  tbej  lacked  tbat  vast  conception 
wbicb  gaye  imity  and  grandeur  to  tbe  wbole,  by  con- 
necting  inqniiies  conceming  tbe  inorganic  cbanges  of 
tbe  snrflEice  of  tbe  globe  witb  otber  inqtdries  concemiiig 
tbe  organic  cbanges  of  tbe  aniTnals  tbe  sur&ice  con- 
tained. 

How  completely  tbis  immense  step  is  due  to  France, 
is  evident  not  only  irom  tbe  part  played  by  Cuvier,  bni 
also  firom  tbe  admitted  fact,  tbat  to  Öie  Frencb  we  OTve 
oiir  knowledge  respecting  tertiary  strata^^^^  in  wbicb  tbe 
organic  remauis  are  most  nnmerous,  and  tbe  general 
analogy  to  onr  present  state  is  most  intimate.^^^  Another 
circamstance  may  likewise  be  added,  as  pointing  to  the 

rocks,  which  were  there  formerlj  haidly  to  be  found,  and  they  do 

mergedundertheimmeaningtemi  not  become  common  until  tfae 

'* Grauvacke."'   In the same able  tertiaiy.     Murchüan*s   Süwria, 

work»  ^.  465,  we  are  told  that,  'in  pp.  466,  467 ;  and  Strieldand  on 

rsurreying  tbe  wbole  series  of  for-  Omühology,  p.  210  {Brit,  Assoc. 

mations,  the  practica!  geologist  is  for  1844).  So,  too,  in  thoTeceta- 

fiilly  impressed  with  me  conyic-  ble  kingdom,  many  of  the  puuots 

tion  tbat  there  bas,  at  all  periods,  in  the  tertiaiy  strata  belong  to 

43nb8iBted  a  yeiy  intimate  con-  genera  still  ezisting ;  but  thu  is 

aezion  between  the  ezistenoe,  or,  rarely  the    case  with   tbe   se- 

at  all  eyents,  tbe  preservation  of  condaiy  strata ;   while    in   tbe 

animals,  and  the  media  in  which  primary  stiata,  even  the  families 

they  baye  been  fossilized/    For  are  different  to  those  now  foxmd 

an  instance  of  tbis  in  the  old  red  on  the  earth.    Balfota'sBotany, 

<8andstone,  see  p.  329.  pp.  592,  593.  Compare  Wilson's 

1^  WhemUPs  Eist,  of  Sciences^  additions    to  Juaaieu^s  Botanp, 

vol.  iii.  p.  679;  LyeU's  Geol.  p.  1849,  p.  746;  and  for  further 

59.    Indeed  gneiss  received  its  illnstration  of  tbis  remarkable 

name  from  tbe  Germans.    BaJeS'  law  of  the  relation  between  ad> 

welTs  Geol.  p.  108.  yancing   time   and   diminished 

128  Compare   Conyhetsrii  Be»  similarity,  a  law  suggesting  the 

port  on  Geologyt  p.  371  {BrU,  most  curious    specnlations,  see 

As8oc.for  l%Z2)\in\hB(ikewe£P8  HüchcooJ^B     Geology,    p.     21; 

Geol.  pp.   367,   368,   419,  and  LyelTs   Geology,    p.    183;    and 

Lye^s  Geol,  p.  59.  Owen*»  Lectures  on  the  InverU' 

**'  In  the  older  half  of  the  hrata,  1855,  pp.  38,  676. 
49eGOiidary  rocks,  mammaJs  are 
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same  conclnsion.  THs  is,  that  tlie  first  application  of 
the  principles  of  comparaidve  anatomy  to  the  study  of 
fesail  bones  was  also  the  work  of  a  Frencbman,  the 
celeimted  Danbenton.  Hitherto  these  bones  had  been 
the  object  of  stapid  wonder;  some  saying  that  they 
wäre  rained  from  heaven,  others  saymg  that  they  were 
the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  anoient  patnarchs,  men  who 
were  belieyed  to  be  tall  becanse  thej  were  known  to  be 
old.1^*  Such  idle  conceits  were  fop  ever  destroyed  by 
Daubenton,  in  a  Memoir  he  published  in  1762  ;i^^  wiÜi 
which,  however,  we  are  not  now  concemed,  except  that 
it  is  evideuce  of  the  state  of  the  French  niind,  and  is 
worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier. 
By  this  Union  of  geology  and  anatomy,  there  was  first 
introduced  into  the  study  of  nature  a  clear  conception 
of  the  magnificent  doctrine  of  universal  change ;  while 
at  the  same  time  there  grew  up  by  its  side  a  conception 
equally  steady  of  the  regularity  with  which  the  changes 
are  accomplished,  and  of  the  undeviating  laws  by 
which  ühey  are  goyemed.  Similar  ideas  had  no  doubt 
been  occasionally  held  in  preceding  ages ;  but  the  great 
Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  Century  were  the  first  who 
applied  them  to  the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  and 
who  thus  prepared  the  way  for  that  stül  higher  view 
für  which  their  minds  were  not  yet  ripe,^^®  but  to  which 


*"  Mr.  Q-eoflfroy  Saint  Hilaire  ^^  *  Daubenton.  a  le  premier 

(AnoTnalies    de    V  Organisation^  d^truit  toutes  ces  id^es ;  il  a  le 

vol.  i.  pp.  121-127)  lias  oollected  premier  appliqu6  ranatotnie  com- 

8ome    evidence   respectiiig   the  pai^e  4  la  d^termination  de  ces 

opinions  formerly  held  on  these  os.  .  .  .  Le  memoire  oii  Dau- 

snbjects.  Among  other  instances,  benton  a  tent^,  pour  la  premi^re 

hementionsaleamedmannamed  fois,  la  Solution  de  ce  probl^e 

Henrion,  an  academiciaD,  and,  I  important  est  de  1762.'  FlourenSf 

suppose,   a  theologian,   who  in  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  36,  37. 

1718  published  a  work,  in  which  Agassiz  {Beport  on  Fossil  JFishes, 

'  11  assignait  ä  Adam  Cent  yingt-  p.   82,    Brit.  Assoo,  /(tt  1842) 

trois  pieds  neuf  pouces;'  Noah  daims  this  merit  too  exclusively 

being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so  for    CuTiesi     overlooking     the 

on.    The    bones    of    elephants  earlier  researches  of  Daubenton ; 

were  sometimes  taken  for  giants :  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  in 

See  a  pleasant  circumstance  in  HUchcocJds  Geol.  p.  249,  and  in 

Cuvicr,  BAStt^  des  Sciences^  part  ii.  BakewdVs  Geol.  p.  384. 

p.  43.  *••  Even  Cuvier  held  the  doc- 

bb2 
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in  onr  own  tiine  Übe  most  adyanced  thiiikers  are  rapidly 
rismg.  For  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  nnderstood,  that 
since  every  addition  to  knowledge  affords  &esh  proof 
of  the  regolarity  wiÜi  wbicli  aJl  the  chauges  of  nature 
are  conducted,  we  are  bonnd  to  belioTe  Üiat  the  same 
regalarity  ezisted  long  before  onr  litÜe  planet  assnmed 
its  present  fonn,  and  long  before  man  trod  the  snr&oe 
of  the  earth.  We  h&ve  the  most  abnndant  evidence 
that  the  moyements  incessantly  occnrring  in  the  mate> 
rial  World  have  a  character  of  nniformiiy;  and  this 
nniformily  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  we  are  able  to  predict 
eyents  many  years  before  thej  actoally  happen;  nor 
can  any  one  donbt,  that  if  on  other  snbjects  onr  scienoe 
were  eqnally  adyanced,  onr  predictions  woold  be  eqnally 
aecnrate.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  the  bnrden  of  proof 
lies  not  on  those  who  assert  the  etemal  regakrity 
of  natnre,  bnt  rather  on  those  who  deny  it ;  and  who  set 
np  an  imaginary  period,  to  which  the j  assign  an  ima- 
ginary  catastrophe,  dnring  which  they  say  new  law» 
were  introduced  and  a  new  order  established.  Such 
gratnitons  assnmptions,  eyen  if  they  eyentnaUy  tnm  out 
to  be  true,  are  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  un- 
warrantable,  and  onght  to  be  rejected,  as  the  last  re* 
mams  of  those  theological  prejndices  by  which  the 
march  of  eyery  science  has  in  its  tum  been  hindered 
These  and  all  analagons  notions  work  a  double  miscbief. 
They  are  mischieyous,  because  they  cripple  the  hmnaa 


trme  of  catastrophes ;  but^asSir  rol.  i.  p.  155.    To  this  I  may 

Charles  Lyell  sajs  (J^nctp^o/  add,  that  Cuvier  imcoDsciouslj 

Geology,  p.   60),  his  own  dis-  prepared  the  waj  for  distnrbing 

coyeries  supplied  the  means  of  theold  dogmaof  fixitjofspecies, 

overthrowiD^  it,  and  of  famiUar-  thongh  he  himself  clung  to  it  ta 

izinff  US  with  the  idea  of  con-  the  laist.    See  some  obseiratioDfir 

tinmty.    Indeed  it  was  one  of  which  are  vety  remarkable,  oon- 

the  fossil  ohserrationB  of  Guyier  sidering  the  period  when  they 

which  first  supplied  the  link  be-  were  written,  in  Cabanis,  Eap' 

tween  reptiles,  fishes,  and  ceta-  ports  du  Physique  et  du  Moralt 

ceous  mammals.    See  Oioen  on  pp.  427, 428  :  condusions  diawn 

FossilHeptücs,  pp.  60,  198,  Brit.  firom  Cuyier,  wWch  Cuvier would 

Aßsoe,  fir  1841  ;  and  compare  have  himself  rejected. 
Ccartuls   CcmparaHw   Jnatomy, 
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mind  by  ixnposing  limits  to  its  inquiries ;  and  above  all 
ihey  are  nuscbievous,  because  thej  weaken  that  vast 
coneeption  of  contmuoTLS  and  nninterrapted  law,  wliicli 
few  indeed  are  able  firmly  to  seize,  bat  on  wbicli  thc 
highest  genßralizations  of  futnre  scienoe  mnst  nlti- 
mately  dopend. 

It  ifi  tbls  deep  conyiction,  that  changing  phenomena 
liave  nnclianging  laws,  and  that  tbere  are  principles  of 
Order  to  whicb  all  appar^nt  disorder  may  be  refeired, — 
it  istibis,  whicb,  in  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  gnided  in 
a  limited  field  .Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton ;  whicli  in 
the  eighteenth  centoiy  was  applied  to  every  part  pf  tbe 
material  nniTerse ;  and  whicb  it  is  the  bnsiness  of  the 
nineteenth  centniy  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the 
hmnan  intellect.  This  last  department  of  inqmiy  we 
owe  chiefly  to  Germany ;  for,  with  the  Single  ezception 
of  Vico,  no  one  even  snöpected  the  possibüity  of  arriv- 
ing  at  complete  generalizations  respecting  the  progress 
of  man,  nntil  shortly  before  the  French  Bevolntion, 
when  the  great  German  thinkers  began  to  coltiTate 
this,  the  highest  and  most  difficnlt  of  all  stadies.  Bnt 
the  French  themselves  were  too  mnch  occnpied  with 
pbysical  science  to  pay  attention  to  such  matters ;  ^'^ 

1*1  Neither  Montesquieu  nor  fonner  wnter,  in  particular,  dis- 
Tutgot  ap^ar  to  haye  belieyed  played  auch  extiaordinaiy  abi- 
in t£e  posBibüity  of  gener&lizing  lity,  that  there  can  be  little 
the  past,  so  as  to  predict  the  doubt,  that  had  he  lived  at  a 
fntüre ;  while  as  to  Voltaire,  the  later  period,  and  tiius  had  the 
weakest  point  in  his  otherwise  means  of  emploTing  in  their  füll 
profound  yiew  of  history  was  his  extent  the  resources  of  political 
iOYe  of  the  old  saying,  that  great  econom  j  and  ph  jsical  science,  he 
«vents  spring  from  little  causes ;  would  haye  had  the  honour  not 
a  Singular  error  for  so  compre-  onlj  of  laying  the  basis,  but  also 
hensive  a  mind,  because  it  de-  of  rearing  the  stmctnre  of  the 
pended  on  confüsing  causes  with  philosophj  of  the  history  of  Man. 
oonditions.  That  a  man  like  As  it  was,  he  failed  in  conceiying 
Voltaire  should  haye  committed  what  is  the  final  object  of  eyery 
what  now  seems  so  gross  a  scientific  inquiiy,  namely,  the 
blimder,  is  a  mortifying  reflec-  power  of  foretelling  the  future : 
tion  for  those  who  are  able  to  and  after  his  death,  in  1755,  all 
appredate  his  yast  and  pene-  the  finest  intellects  in  France, 
trating  genius,  and  it  may  teach  Voltaire  alone  ezcepted,  concen- 
thebest  ofusawholescmelesson.  trated  their  attention  upon  the 
This  fallacy  was  ayoided  by  Mon-  study  of  natural  phenomena. 
tesquieu  and  Turgot;   and  the 
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and  Bpeaking  genettJly,  we  may  say  that,  in  the  eigL- 
teenth  Century,  each  of  the  three  leading  nations  o£ 
Enrope  liad  a  separate  part  to  play.  England  diffiised 
a  love  of  freedom ;  France,  a  knowledge  of  physical 
sdence;  wMLe  Germany,  aided  in  some  degree  by  Scot- 
land,  revived  the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  created  tke 
study  of  Philosophie  history.  To  this  Classification 
some  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made ;  but  that  these 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries, 
is  certain.  After  the  death  of  Locke  in  1704,  and  that 
of  Newton  in  1727,  there  was  in  England  a  Singular 
dearth  of  great  speculative  thinkers;  and  this  not 
because  the  ability  was  wanting,  but  because  it  was 
tumed  partly  into  practical  pursuits,  partly  into  political 
contests.  I  shall  hereafker  examine  the  causes  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  infiuenced  the  fortunes  of  the  countiy. 
That  the  results  were,  on  the  whole,  beneficial,  I  enter- 
tain  no  doubt ;  but  they  were  unquestionably  injurions 
to  the  progres&of  science,  because  they  tended  to  diyert 
it  from  all  new  truths,  except  those  likely  to  produce 
obvious  and  practical  benent.  The  consequence  was, 
that  though  the  English  made  several  great  discoveries, 
they  did  not  possess,  during  seventy  years,  a  single  man 
who  took  a  really  comprehensive  view  of  the  pheno- 
mena  of  nature ;  not  one  who  could  be  compared  with 
those  iUustrious  thinkers  who  in  France  reformed  every 
brauch  of  physical  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  until  more 
than  two  generations  afber  the  death  of  Newton,  that 
the  first  Symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction, 
which  quickly  displayed  itself  in  nearly  every  depart- 
ment  of  the  national  intellect.  In  physics,  it  is  enough 
to  mention  Dalton,  Davy,  and  Young,  each  of  whom 
was  in  his  own  field  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch ;  while 
on  other  subjects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  Scotch  school;  and,  secondly,  to  that 
sudden  and  well-deserved  admiration  for  the  German 
literature  of  which  Ooleridge  was  the  principal  ezpo« 
nent,  and  which  in^ed  into  the  English  mind  a  taste 
for  generalizations  higher  and  more  fearless  than  anj 
hitherto  known.     The  history  of  this  yast  movement, 
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wfaich  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  centniy,  will  be 
traced  in  tlie  fature  volnmes  of  this  work :  at  present 
I  merely  notice  it,  as  illnstrating  the  fact,  that  nntil 
the  movement  began,  the  English,  thongh  snperior  to 
the  Erench  in  several  matters  of  extreme  importance, 
were  for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in  those  large  and 
Philosophie  views,  withont  which  not  only  is  the  most 
patient  indnstry  of  no  avaü,  bat  eren  real  discoveries 
lose  their  proper  yalue,  for  want  of  snch  habits  of  gene- 
ralization  as  wonld  trace  their  connezion  with  each 
otiier,  and  consolidate  their  severed  £ragments  into  one 
vast  System  of  complete  and  harmonioos  trath. 
'  The  interest  attoiched  to  these  inqniries  has  indnced 
me  to  treat  them  at  greater  length  thlan  I  had  intended; 
perhaps  at  greater  length  than  is  snitable  to  the  sug- 
gestive and  preparatory  character  of  this  Introdnction. 
Bat  the  extraordinary  saccess  with  which  the  French 
Qow  cnltivated  physical  knowledge  is  so  oorioas,  on  ac- 
coant  of  its  connezion  with  the  Bevolation,  that  I  most 
mention  a  few  more  of  its  most  prominent  instances  : 
thongh,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself 
to  those  three  great  divisions  which,  when  pat  together, 
fonn  what  is  called  Natoral  History,  and  in  all  of  which 
we  shall  see  that  the  most  important  steps  were  taken  in 
France  doring  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centary. 
In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely,  the  depai^ 
ment  of  zoology,  we  owe  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centary  those  generalizations  which  are  still  the 
higbest  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  reached.  Taking 
Eoology  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  it  consists  only 
of  two  parts,  the  anatomical  part,  which  is  its  statics, 
and  the  physiological  part,  which  is  its  dynamics :  the 
first  referring  to  the  stractare  of  ftniTaalB ;  the  other, 
to  their  fanctions.*'*    Both  of  these  were  worked  oat, 

IM  The  line  of  demarcatdon  is  said  by  CaroB  {Chmparaiive 

between    anatomy  as    statical,  Jnatomiff  toL  ii.  p.  866)  and  by 

and  physiology  as  dynamical,  is  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {Ledurea  <m 

dearly   dravn   by    M.    Comte  Paihollogy  and   Suiyery,  p.  6) 

(Philos,  Positive,  yol.  üi.  p.  803)  comes  nearly  to  the  same  tbing, 

and  by  MM.  Eobin  et  V exdeü  thongh  en>res8ed  -with  less  pre- 

(Chimie  Änatomigue,  toL  i.  pp.  dsion.     On    the    other   band, 

11,12,40,102,188,484).  What  M.    Mike   Edwards    (Zwdoffie, 
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nearly  at  the  same  time,  hy  Cuvier  and  Bicliat ;  and 
the  leading  conclnsions  at  which  they  amyed,  remain, 
afber  Ühe  lapse  of  sixtj  years,  nndistarbed  in  their 
essential  points.  In  1795,  Cnvier  laid  down  the  great 
principle,  that  the  study  and  Classification  of  animak 
was  to  be,  not  as  heretofore,  with  a  yiew  to  extenial 
pecnliarities,  bat  with  a  Tiew  to  internal  Organization; 
and  that,  therefore,  no  real  advance  conld  be  made  in 
onr  knowledge  except  by  extending  the  bonndaries  of 
comparatiYe  anatomy.^^  This  step,  simple  as  it  now 
appears,  was  of  immense  importance,  since  by  it  zoology 
was  at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  obserrer, 
and  thrown  into  those  of  the  experimenter :  the  conse- 
qaence  of  which  has  been  the  attainment  of  that  preci- 
sion  and  accuracy  of  detail,  which  experiment  alone  oan 
give,  and  which  is  every  way  superior  to  snch  popdar 
facts  as  Observation  supplies.  By  thns  indicating  to 
natoralists  the  trae  path  of  inqniiy,  by  accnstoming 
them  to  a  close  and  severe  meüiod,  and  by  teaching 
them  to  despise  those  vagne  descriptions  in  which  thej 
had  formerly  delighted,  Cnvier  laid  the  fonndation  of 
a  progress  which,  dnring  the  last  sixty  years,  has  snr- 
passed  the  most  sangnine  expectations.  This,  ihen,  is 
the  real  service  rendered  by  Cnvier,  that  he  overtihrew 
the  artificial  System  which  the  genins  of  Inrnraens  had 
raised  wp,^^  and  snbstitated  in  its  place  that  far  saperior 
scheme  which  gave  the  freest  scope  to  fdtnre  inqniiy ; 
since,  according  to  it,  all  Systems  are  to  be  deemed  im- 

pstrt  L  p.  9)  calls  physiology  *  la  cette    Obligation    me    prit   im 

science  de  la  yie ;  *  which,  if  true,  temps  consid^ble,  je  dos  fiure 

wonld  simply  pioye  that  there  is  marcher  de  front  Tanatomie  et 

no  physiology  at  all,  for  there  la  Zoologie,  les  dissections  et  le 

certainly  is  at  present  no  sdence  dassement.  ....  Les  piemien 

of  life.  r^sultats  de  oe  double  tnrail 

"*  In  hiBR^neAnimal,YoL  i.  pamrent  en  1795,  dans  nn  m^ 

pp.  vi.  tÜm  he  says  that  pre-  moire  sp^al  snr  une  noavelle 

ceding    natnralists    *  n'avaient  diTision    des  animanx  i   sang 

gu^e  consid^r^  que  les  rapports  blanc' 

ext^ieurs  de  ces  esp^ces,  et  per-        "*  On  the  Opposition  between 

sonne  ne  s'^tait  occup^  de  ccör-  the  methods  of  Linmens  and  of 

donner  les  dasses  et  les  ordres  CJuvier,  see  Jenyni  Sepori  on 

d'apr^  Tensemble  de  la  stroc-  Zoology,  pp.  144,   145,  in  BvL 

ture Je    dua    donc,    et  Asdocfor  1884. 
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perfect  and  provisional  so  long  as  any  thing  remains  to 
.  be  leamed  respecting  the  comparative  anatomj  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  influence  ezercised  by  tlus  great 
view  was  increased  by  the  eztraordinary  skill  and  in- 
dustiy  müh  which  its  proposer  followed  it  out,  and 
prored  the  practlcability  of  bis  own  precepts.  TTi« 
additions  to  onr  knowledge  of  comparatiye  anatomy  are 
probablj  more  nmnerous  than  those  made  hj  any  other 
man ;  bnt  what  has  gained  him  most  celebrity  is,  the 
<;oniprehensive  spiiit  with  which  he  nsed  what  he  ac- 
quired. Independently  of  other  generaüzations,  he  is 
the  anthor  of  that  yast  Classification  of  the  whole  aniTnal 
Idngdoni  into  vertebrata^  mollnsca,  articulata^  and  ra- 
diata  ;^^^  a  Classification  which  keeps  its  gronnd,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  that  large  and 
Philosophie  spirit  which  Erance  brought  to  bear  npon 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.^'^ 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  Gnyier,  a  greater 


"*  The  folindations    of  tMs  holds  its  ground,  altbough  the 

<celebrated  arrangement  was  laid  constantly-mcreasiiig     aocuracy 

by  Cuvier,  in  a  paper  read  in  of  microsoopical  obserrations  has 

1795.     WhewelFs  History  of  the  detected  a  nervotis  System  much 

Indtie.  Sciences,  yoL  iii.  p.  494.  lower  in  the  scale  than  was  for- 

It  appears,  however  {Floti^ens,  merlysnspected,  andhasthereby 

Travatue  de  Cfuvier,  pp.  69,  70),  induced  some  anatomists  to  di- 

that  it  was  in,  or  jnst  after,  vide  the  radiata  into  acrita  and 

1791,  that  the  dissectionof  some  nematoneura.     Otoen's    Inverte- 

mollnsca  snggested  to  him  the  brtUa,   1855,  pp.   14,   15;    and 

idea  of  reforming  the  dassifica-  Bymer  Jone^s  Animal  Kingdom, 

tion  of  the  whole  animal  king-  1855,   p.    4.    As,    however,    it 

dorn.     Compare  Guvier,    Eigne  seems   probable  that   all   ani- 

^m^noZ,  vol.  i.  pp.51,  52  note.  mals  have  a  distinct    nervons 

"*  The  only  formidaMe  oppo-  System,  this  subdivision  is  only 

sition  made  to  Cuyier's  arrange-  piovisional ;  andit  is  veiy  likely 

ment  has    proceeded  from  the  that  when  our  microseopes  are 

adyocates   of   the    doctrine    of  more  improyed,  we  shall  have  to 

circolar  progression :  a  renoiark-  retnm  to  Cuvier^s  arrangement. 

able  theory,  of  which  Lamarck  Some  of  Ouvier^s  snocessors  ha^e 

and  Madeay  are  the  real  origi-  removed   the    apodous    echino- 

nators,  and  which  is  certainly  derms  firom  the  radiata ;  bnt  in 

«npported    by    a    considerable  this  Mr.  Bymer  Jones  (Animal 

amoont  of  evidence.  Still,  among  Kingdomy  p.  211)  vindicates  the 

the  great  nugority  of  competent  Cuyerian  Classification, 
«oologists,  the  fonrfold  division 


i 


still  remains  behind.  I  allude,  of  conrse,  to  Bichat, 
whose  reputation  is  steadily  increasing  as  onr  know- 
ledge  advanoes,  and  wlio,  if  we  oompare  the  shortness 
of  his  life  witli  the  reach  and  depth  of  bis  views,  nmst 
be  prononnced  the  most  profonnd  thinker  and  the  mosi; 
consnmmate  observer  by  whom  the  Organization  of  tha 
aoimal  frame  has  jeb  been  stndied.^'^  He  wanted,  in- 
deed,  that  comprehensiTe  knowledge  for  which  Guvier 
was  remarkable ;  bnt  thongh,  on  this  acconnt,  his  gene- 
raüzations  were  drawn  from  a  smaller  surface,  th^  were^ 
on  the  other  band,  less  provisional :  they  were,  I  think, 
more  complete,  and  certainlj  they  dealt  with  more  mo- 
mentons  topies.  For  the  att^tion  of  Bichat  was  preemi- 
nently  directed  to  the  hnman  frame^^®  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word ;  his  object  being  so  to  investigat» 
the  Organization  of  man,  as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  seine 
knowledge  conceming  the  canses  and  natore  of  life. 
In  this  magnificent  enterprise,  considered  as  a  whole,. 
he  Mied ;  bat  what  he  effected  in  certabi  parts  of  it  is 
so  extraordinary,  and  has  giyen  such  an  impetos  to 
some  of  the  highest  branches  of  inqniry,   that  I  will 


>*'  We  may  ezeept  AristoÜe ;  363,  364,  400,  478,  501,  Toliv. 

but  between  AnstoÜe  and  Bichat  pp.  27, 28,  34,  46,  229,  247,  471 : 

I  can  find  no  middle  man.  see  e^o  Bichat,  Becherchee  swr 

»"  But  not  exclnsively.    Mr.  la  Vie,  pp.  262,  266,  277,  312, 

Blainville  (Physiol, wnvparle,  toL  336, 356, 358, 360,  368, 384, 400,. 

]i.p304)8a78,'c6lTiiqm,comnie  411,  439,   455,   476,  482,  494,. 

Bichat,    bornait    ses    Stades    4  512 :  and  his  Trcdti  des  Mem- 

Tanatomie  hnmaine ; '  and  at  p.  branes,  pp.  48,  64,  67,  130, 158,. 

350,   <  qnand  on    ne    consid^e  196,   201,   224.    These  are  all 

qne  ce  qni  se  passe  chez  Thonune,  experiments  on  inferior  aniinals, 

ainsi  que  l'a  fait  Bichat.'    This,  wmch  aided  this  great  physiolo- 

howevev,  is  mnch  too  positively  gist  in  establishiog  those  vast 

stated.    Bichat    mentlons    'les  generalizations,  wMch,   thongh 

earo^riences  nombreuses  qne  j'ai  »pplied    to    man,  were  by  v/y 

faites  sor  las  animanz  vivans.'  means    oollected    merely   from 

Bichat,  Anatomie  GhUrdU,  vol.  i.  human  anatomy.    The  impoesi- 

p.  332 ;  and  for  other  instances  bility  of  understanding  pnyBio- 

of  Ids  experiments  on  animals  logy  -without  studying  compaia- 

below  man,  see  the  same  work,  tive  anatomy,  is  well   pointed* 

Yol.  i.  pp.  164,  284,  311,  312,  out  in  Mr.  Eymer  Jones's  woik^ 

326,  YoLii  pp.  13,  25,  69,  73,  Organisation  of  the  Anmal  King- 

107,  133,  135,  225,   264,   423,  dorn,  1855,  pp.  601,  791. 
ToL  üi.  pp.  151,  218,  242,  262, 
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hrießj  indicate  his  method,  in  order  to  compare  it  with 
that  oiher  method  which,  at  the  same  moment,  Guvier 
adopted  with  immense  success. 

The  important  step  taken  hj  Gnyier  was,  that  he 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Organs  of  animals,  instead  of  foUowing  the  old  plan  of 
merely  describing  their  habits  and  extemal  pecnliari- 
ties.  This  was  a  vast  impro-vement,  since,  in  the  place 
of  loose  and  populär  observations,  he  substituted  direct 
experiment,  and  hence  introduced  into  zoology  a  pre- 
cision  formerly  unknown.^^*  But  Bichat,  with  a  still 
keener  insight,  saw  that  eren  this  was  not  enough.  He 
saw  that,  each  organ  being  composed  of  dififerent  tissues^ 
it  was  requisite  to  study  the  tissues  themselres,  before 
we  conld  leam  the  way  in  which,  by  their  combinations, 
the  Organs  are  produced.  This,  like  all  really  great 
ideas,  was  not  entirely  Struck  out  by  a  Single  man ;  for 
the  physiological  value  of  the  tissues  had  been  recog- 
nized  by  three  or  four  of  the  immediate  predecessors  of 
Bichat,  such  as  Garmichael,  Smyth,  Bonn,  Borden,  and 
FaUopius.  These  inquirers,  howerer,  notwithstanding 
their  industry,  had  efifected  nothing  of  much  moment, 
since,  though  they  collected  scTeral  special  facts,  there 
was  in  their  observations  that  want  of  harmony  and 
that  general  incompleteness  always  characteristic  of  the 


!*•  Mr.  Swainson  ( Geography  JMatio  Researchea,  yoL  ziz.  p. 

and  Ciciamficatum  of  Änimah,  p.  179,  Galcutta,  1836.)    In  other 

170)complain8,starangelyenoiiga,  woids,  this  is  a  complaint  that 

that  Cnvier  'rejects  the  more  Cavier  attempted  to  raise  zoology 

piain    and    obyionB    chaiacters  to  a  science,  and,  therefore,  of 

which  eveiy  one  can  see,  and  conrse,  deprived  it  of  some  of 

which  had  been  so  happily  em-  its  populär  attractions,  in  order 

ployod  by  linnseus,  and  makes  to  inTest  it  with  other  attractions 

the    differences    between  these  of  a  far  higher  character.    The 

groTips  to  depend  upon  circum-  errors  introdnced  into  the  natu- 

stances  which  no  one  but   an  ral  sciences    by   relying   upon 

anatomist  can  understand.'    See  Observation  instead   of   ezperi- 

also  p.  173 :  *  characters  which,  ment^  haye  been  noticedby  many 

howeyer  good,  are  not  always  writers ;  and  by  none  more  judi- 

comprehensible,  ezcept  to    the  ciously  than  M.  Saint  Hilaire  in 

anatomist.'    (Compare  Hodgson  his  Anomalies  de  V  OrganUatvm<t 

on  the  Ornühology  of  Nepä^  in  vol.  L  p.  98. 
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labours  of  men  who  do  not  rise  to  a  conunaading  Tiew 
•of  tlie  snbject  with  whicli  they  deal.^*® 

It  was  linder  these  circumstances  that  Bichat  began 
those  researches,  which,  looking  at  their  actnal  and  still 
more  at  their  prospective  resnlts,  are  probably  the  most 
valnable  contnbation  ever  made  to  pbysiology  by  a 
Single  mind.  In  1801,  only  a  year  before  bis  deatb,^** 
be  publisbed  bis  great  work  on  anatomy,  in  wbich  the 
study  of  tbe  organs  is  made  altogetber  snbservient  to 
the  stady  of  tbe  tissues  composing  tbem.  He  lays  it 
down,  that  tbe  body  of  man  consis^  of  twenty-one  dis- 
tinct  tissnes,  all  of  wbicb,  tbongb  essentiaUy  different^ 
baye  in  common  tbe  two  great  properties  of  extensibi- 
lity  and  contraotility.i*^  Tbese  tissnes  be,  witb  inde- 
fatigable  indnstry,^*^  snbjected  to  every  sort  of  exami- 


^*^  It  is  vezy  doubtfal  if  Bi-  la  sdence,  qui  a  tir^  nne  ligne 

•chat  was  aoquainted  with  the  de     d^marcatlon     entre    eux.' 

works  of  Smyth,  Bonn,  or  Fallo-  There  is,  however,  now  reason  to 

plus,  and  I  do  not  remember  think,  that  both  animal  andve- 

that  he  any  where  eyen  men-  getable  tissues  are,  in  all  their 

tions    their    names.    He    had,  varieties,  referrible  to  a  cellular 

however,  certainly  studied  Bor-  origin.    This  great  yiew,  which 

den ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  an-  M.  Schwann  principally  worked 

thor  by  whom  he  was  most  in-  out,  will,  if  folly  established,  be 

'  fluenced  was  Pinel,  whose  patho-  the    largest   generalization  we 

logical  generalizations  were  put  possess  respecting  the  orgamc 

forward  just    about   the   time  world,  and  it  woiüd  be  difficult 

when    Bichat   began  to    write.  to  overrate  its  value.    Still  there 

Kjompaxe Bichat,7i'aüS des Mem-  is  danger  lest»  in  prematarely 

branes,  pp.  3,  4,  107»  191 ;  £6-  reaching  at  so  vast  a  law,  we 

^rdf  Anat.   CrSn.  pp.   65,  66 ;  should  neglect  the  subordinate, 

Bauülavdi  Philos.  Medicale,  p.  but  strongly-marked  differences 

26 ;  BlainmUe,  Bhysiol.  comparee,  between  the  tissues  as  they  ac- 

Tol.   i.   p.  284,  vol.   ii.  pp.  19,  tually  eadst    Burdach    (Traüi 

262 ;  Henley  Anat,  QSn,  vol.  i.  de  Phi/siologie,  voL  vi  pp.  195, 

pp.  119,  120.  196)  has  made  some  good  re- 

•*»  Bioff.    TTniv.  vol.  iv.  pp.  marks  on  the  confusion  intro- 

468,  469.  duced  into  the  study  of  tissues, 

^*^  For  a  list  of  the  tissues,  by  neglecting  those  salient  cha- 

see  BichcU,  Anat,  Crhn.  voL  i.  p.  racteristics  which  were  indicated 

49.    At  p.  50  he  says,  <  en  effet,  by  Bichat. 

quel  que  soit  le  point  de  vue  *^*  Pinel  says,  '  dans  un  senl 

sous    lequel    on    consid^re    ces  hiver  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  cents 

tissus,    ils   ne    se    ressemblent  cadavres.'    Notice   siur    Bichat^ 

ttullement:  e^estlanature,  et  non  p.  zlii.,  in  vol.  i.  of  ^no^.  Gh, 
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natiozi ;  he  examined  tliem  in  dififerent  ages  and  diseases^ 
with  a  yiew  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  their  normal  and 
pathological  development.^^^  He  stadied  the  wbj  eacb 
tissue  ia  affected  by  moistore,  air,  and  temperature ;. 
also  the  way  in  which  their  propeiües  are  altered  by 
varions  chemical  snbstances,^^*  and  even  their  effect 
on  the  taste.  ^^*    By  these  means,  and  by  many  other 

By  such  enormoTiB  laboiir,  and    voL    i.    p.  45;    and  in  BenU,. 

by  working  day  and  night  in  a    T^aiU  tFJnatomie,  vol.  i.  p.  yü.,. 

necessarily  pollnted  atmosphere,    Paris,  1843.    That  '  stnictuial 

he  laid  the  fonndation  for  that    anatomy/  and  '  stmctnial  deve» 

diseased  habit  which  cansed  a    lopment^'  are  to  be  made  the 

slight  accident  to  prove  fatal,    foxindations    of    pathology,    is, 

and  carried  him  off  at  the  age  of    moreover,  observed  in  Bimon*9' 

thirty-one.     'L'esprit   a    peine    Pa^^c^y,  1860,  p.  115  (compare 

a  concevoir  que  la  vie  d'un  seul     Wüliamds  PnncipUa  qf  Med*- 

homme  pnisse  snffire  4  tant  de    eine,  1848,  p.  67),  who  ascribet- 

trayauz,  k  tant  de  d^uTertes,    the  chief  merit  of  this  '  rational 

faites  ou  indiqnees:  Bichat  est    pathology'toHenleand Schwann: 

mort  ayant  d'ayoir  accompH  sa    omitting  to  mention  that  they 

trente-denziöme  ann^e  I '    Pirui,    only  ezecuted  Bichaf  s  scheme» 

p.  xvi.  ^        and  (be  it  said  with  every  re» 

1««  To  this  sort  of  comparatiye    spect  for  these  eminent   men) 

anatomy  (ifitmay  be  so  called),    ezecnted  it  with  a  oomprehen- 

which  before  his  time  scarcely    siyeness  mnch  inferior  to  that 

existed,  Bichat  attached   great    displayed  by  their  great  prede- 

importance,  and  dearly  saw  that    cessor.    In  Brouasaia,    ^caTnen 

it  would  eyentaally  become  of    des  Doctrmes  Midicales,  yol.  iv. 

the  ntmost  yalne  for  pathology.    pp.  106,  107,  thereare  some  just 

Jnat,   Crhi.  toI.  i.  pp.  331,  332,    and  liberal  obseryations  on  the 

yol.  ii.  pp.  234-241,  yol.  iy.  p.    immense    seryice  which  Bichat 

417»   &c.    TJnfortunately  these    rendered  to  pathology.    See  also 

inyestigations  were  not  properly    Bidard,  Jnatomie,  Paris,  1852, 

foUowed  np  by  his  immediate    p.  184. 

stLCcessors;  and  Müller,  writing  ***  Bichat,  Anat.  Gin,  yol.  i. 
long  after  his  death,  was  obliged  pp.  51,  160,  161,  259,  872,  yol. 
to  refer  chiefly  to  Bichat  fop  *  the  ii.  pp.  47,  448,  449,  yol.  iü  pp. 
trae  principles  of  general  patho-  38,  168,  208,  309,  406,  435,  yol. 
logy.^  MtUer's  Phi/siology,  1840,  iy.  pp.  21,  52,  456-461,  517. 
yoL  i.  p.  808.  M.  Vogel  too,  in  '^  According  to  M.  Comte 
his  Pathological  Anatomy,  1847,  (Phüos.  Pos.  yoL  iii.  p.  819),  no 
pp.  398,  413,  notices  the  error  one  had  thought  of  this  before 
committed  by  the  earlier  patho-  Bichat.  MM.  Eobin  et  Yerdeil, 
logists,  in  looking  at  changes  in  in  their  recent  great  work,  fully 
the  Organs,  and  neclecting  those  admit  the  necessity  of  employing 
in  the  tissues ;  and  the  same  re-  this  singular  resource.  Chimir. 
mark  is  made  in  Bobin  et  Ter-  Anatomiqtte,  1853,  yol.  i.  pp.  18.. 
deil,  Chwde  Anatomique,   1863,    125,  182,  357,  531. 
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experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  took  BO 
great  and  sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not 
merelj  as  an  Innovator  on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as 
the  Creator  of  a  new  one.^^^  And  although  subseqaent 
observers  have  corrected  some  of  his  oonclnsions,  this 
has  oulj  been  done  by  following  his  method ;  the  yalue 
of  which  is  now  so  generallj  recognized,  that  it  is 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing 
in  other  points,  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing 
the  j^toi^  progress  of  anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
tissnes,  the  supreme  importance  of  which  Bichat  was 
the  first  to  perceive.*** 

The  mei^ods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  pnt 

14'  <  B^-lors  11  cr^  une  sei-  mais  encore  des  tisstus  qni  oon- 

ence  nouyelle,  ranatomie  g^n^-  oourentileurcomposition;  nous 

rale/    Pind  sur  Bichat,  j>.  zii.  faisons  en  un  mot  de  lay^table 

'  A  Bichat  appartient  v^ritable-  anatomie,  de  ranatomie  propre- 

ment  la  gloire  d'ayoir  con9u  et  ment   dite.*    And  at  p.    105 : 

finrtout  ez^ut^,  le  piemier,  le  Vest  nn  gerne  de    lecherches 

plan  d'nne  anatomie  nouTelle.'  qtii  a  6t^  cnltiy^  ayec  beaucoup 

Bouillaudf   Philos.  Midicale,  p.  aactiyit^i    et   qui    a  re^u  nne 

27.     'Bichat  fdt  le  cr^ateur  de  grande  extension  deptiis  la  pub- 

Thistologie    en    assignant   des  Hcation  du  bei  onvrage  de  Bi- 

caract^es  precis  4  chaqTie  dasse  chat/    See  also  yol.  ü  p.  303. 

de  tissns.'   Burdachf  Physiologie,  In  consequence  of  this  move- 

yoL  yii.  p.  1 1 1.     *  Le  cieatenr  de  ment,  there  nas  sprang  np,  under 

ranatomie  g^n&rale  fdt  Bichat.'  the  name  of  DegeneratUms  of 

Senle,  ÄnMomie^  yol.  i.  p.  120.  Tiasues,  an  entireiy  new  biandi 

Similar  remarks  will  be  fonnd  of  morbid  anatomy,  of  which,  I 

in   Saint'Hilairef  Anomalies  de  belieye,  noinstancewillbefotind 

^  Organisation,  yoL  i.  p.  10 ;  and  before  the  time  of  Bichat,  but 

in    Robvn   et     Verdeü,    Chimie  the  yalne  of  which  is  now  recog- 

Atiat.  yol.  i.  p.  xyüi.,  yoL  iü.  p.  nized    by    most     pathologists. 

405.  Compare  Pagefs  Surgical  Patho- 

>«  In    Bidard,    Anat,    Qin,  %y,yol.i.pp.98-112;  jriÄiaww'« 

1852,  p.  61,  it  is  said  that  'la  PHnci^des  o/Medicine,  pp.  369- 

recherche  de  ces  tissns  ^^men-  876 ;  Burdach's  Physiologie,  voL 

taires,  ou  älSments  organiques,  yiii.  p.  367 ;  Beports   qf  Brit, 

est   deyenue    la    pr^occupation  Jssoo.  yol.  yi.  p.   147;  Jones^s 

presqneezclnsiyedesanatomistes  and      SieveJnngs     Pathologied 

de  nos  jonrs.'    Oompare  Blain"  Anatomy,   1854,    pp.    154*156, 

wüe,  Phyaiol,  Grhi,  et  Comp,  yoL  802-304,  555-558.     'They  aie,' 

L    p.    93:    <Anjoiird*hm   nons  say  these   last  writers,  'of  ez- 

allons  plus  ayant,  nons  p^n^-  tremely    frequent    occorrence; 

trons  dans  la  stmcture  intime,  but  their  nature  has    scarcely 

non  seulement  de  ces  Organeef,  beenreoognizeduntiloflate.' 
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'» 

together,  ezhaust  thd  actual  resources  of  zoological 
edence;  so  that  all  subsequent  naturalists  have  been 
compelled  to  follow  one  of  these  two  scliemes  ;  that  is, 
«ither  to  follow  Cuvier  in  comparing  the  organs  of 
animals,  or  eise  to  follow  Bichat  in  comparing  tlie  tissnes 
which  oompose  the  organs.  ^^'  And  inasmnch.  as  one 
oomparison  is  chiefLy  suggestive  of  fimction,  and  the 
other  comparison  of  stmctore,  it  is  evident,  that  to 
raise  the  study  of  the  animal  world  to  the  highest  point 
of  which  it  is  capable,  both  these  great  plans  are 
necessary ;  but  if  we  ask  which  of  the  two  pians,  nn- 
aided  by  the  other,  is  möre  likely  to  prodnce  important 
resnlts,  the  palm  nmst,  I  think,  be  yielded  to  tluit  pro- 
posed  by  Bichat.  Certainly,  if  we  look  at  the  qnestion 
as  one  to  be  decided  by  aathority,  a  majority  of  Üie  most 
eminent  anatomists  andphysiologists  now  incline  to  the 
fiide  of  Bichat,  rather  thion  to  that  of  Gnvier ;  while,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  reputa- 
tion  of  Bichat  has,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge, 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  great  rival. 
What,  however,  appears  to  me  still  more  decisive,  is, 
that  the  two  most  important  discoveries  made  in  onr 
time  respecting  the  Classification  of  animals,  are  entirely 
the  resnlt  of  the  method  which  Bichat  snggested.  The 
first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  wbo,  in  the 
conrse  of  bis  ichthyological  researches,  was  led  to 
perceive  that  the  arrangement  by  Cuvier  according 
to  Organs,  did  not  ^Ifil  its  purpose  in  regard  to  fossil 
fishes,  becaxLse  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the  characteristics 
of  their  structure  were  destroyed.^*®    He,  therefore, 

I«  CuTiercompletelyneglected  ***  Awell-knownomithologist 

the  study  of  tissnes ;  and  in  the  mftkes     the     same     complaint 

Teiy  few  instances  in  which  he  respecting  the  dassißcation  of 

mentions  them,  hislangnage  is.  birds.  Strickland on  Omühology, 

extremely  vagae.    Thus,  in  his  Brit,  Jssoo,  for  1844,  pp.  209, 

Eigne  Animal,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  he  210.    Even  in  legard  to  living 

says  of  living  bodies,  *  leur  tissu  species,  Cuvier  {Bkgne  Änimm, 

est  donc  composä  de  r^seanz  et  vol.  ii.  p.  126)  says :  '  La  classe 

de  mailles,  ou  de  fibres  et  de  des  poissons  est  de  toutes  celle 

lames  solides,  qni    renferment  qni  o£&e  le   plus  de  difficnlt^s 

des  liqtddes  dans  lenrs  inter-  qnand  on  veut  la  subdiviser  en 
vaUes.' 
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adopted  the  only  other  remaining  plan,  and  stadied  Ühe 
tissues,  whioh,  being  less  complex  than  the  Organs,  are* 
oflener  fonnd  intact.  The  resnlt  was  the  veiy  remarkablo 
discoverj,  that  the  tegomentazy  membrane  of  fishes  is 
so  intunately  connected  with  their  Organization,  that  if 
the  whole  of  a  fish  has  perished  except  this  membrane, 
it  is  practicable,  hj  notmg  its  characteristics,  to  recoa- 
stmct  the  animal  in  its  most  essential  parts.  Of  the 
yalne  of  this  principle  of  harmony,  some  idea  maj  1x^ 
formed  from  the  circnmstance,  that  on  it  Agassiz  Las 
based  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  Classification,  of 
which  he  is  the  sole  anthor,  and  by  which  fossü  ich- 
thyology  has  for  the  first  time  assnmed  a  precise  and 
definite  shape.**' 

The  other  discovery,  of  which  the  application  is  mnch 
more  extensive,  was  made  in  exacÜy  the  same  way.  It 
consists  of  the  striking  fact,  that  the  teeth  of  each 
animal  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  the  entir& 
Organization  of  its  frame;  so  that,  within  certain 
liinits,  we  can  predict  the  Organization  by  examiniog 
the  tooth.  This  beautünl  instance  of  the  regularity  of 
the  Operations  of  natnre  was  not  known  nntil  more  than 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Bichat,  and  it  is  eyidentlj 
due  to  the  prosecntion  of  that  method  which  he  sedu- 
lonsly  incTÜcated.  For  the  teeth  never  haring  been 
properly  examined  in  regard  to  their  sepaittte  tissnes, 
it  was  believed  that  they  were  essentially  devoid  of 
stmctnre,  or,  as  some  thonght,  were  simply  a  fibrons 
textnre.^**    But  by  minute  microscopic  inyestigations. 


ordres    d*apr&8    de«   caiact^s  for   1844,  pp.   279-310.    How 

fixes  et  sensibles.*  essential  tms   study  is  to  the 

1^1  The    disooyeries    of    M.  geologist,    appears     from    the 

Agassiz   are   embodied   in   bis  remark    of   Sir  B.   Mnichison 

great  work,  Secherches  mr  lea  {SUuria,   1854,    p.    417)»   that 

Poiasons  fossiles  \  bnt  the  reader  *  fossil  fishes  have  eveiTwhere 

who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  proved  the    most    exact  chzo- 

of  Consulting  that  oostly  publi-  nometers  of  the  age  of  rocks.' 
cation,  will  find  two  essays  by        "*  That  they  were  oomiKwed 

this  eminent  naturalist,  whidb  of  fibres»    was    the   preTaihng 

will  giveaji  idea  of  bis  treatmont  doctrine,  until  the  discoyeiy  of 

of  the  subject,  in  Beports  ofBrit.  their  tubes,  in  1 835,  by  Purkiiy *. 

Assoe,  for  1842,  pp.  80-88,  and  Bofore     Purkinje,     only     on'^ 
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it  has  been  recently  ascertained  ihat  the  tissues  of  the 
teeth  are  strictly  analogonB  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  body  ;'*'  and  thß,t  the  ivory,  or  dentine,  as  it  is  now 
called,^^  is  bigbly  organized ;  that  it,  as  well  as  the 
-enamel,  is  cellxdar,  and  is,  in  &ct,  a  development  of 
the  livinff  pnlp.  This  discovery,  which,  to  flie  philo- 
8opMc  Ztom^t,  is  pregnimt  mU  meadiig,  was^nada 
about  1838;  and  though  the  preliminary  steps  were 
taken  by  Purkinje»  Betzins,  and  Schwann,  the  principal 
merit  is  due  to  Nasmyth  and  Owen,^**  between  whom 
it  is  disputed,  but  whose  rival  claims  we  are  not  here 
•calied  npon  to  adjnst,^**  What  I  wish  to  observe  is, 
that  the  discovery  is  similar  to  that  which  we  owe  to 
Agassiz ;  similar  in  the  method  by  which  it  was  worked 


observep,      Leeuwenhosk,      had  Owen'e  Odontoffraphy,  vol.  i.  p. 

announced  their  tubulär  struc-  ÜL,  with  Nasmyth^a  JResearches, 

ture;  but  no  one  belieyed  what  1849,  pp.  3,  4.    It  is  adojpted  in 

ha    Said,    and    Purkinje    waa  Carpentet'a     Human     PkysioL 

unacquainted     with     his     re-  1846,  p.  154 ;  and  in  Jones  and 

searches.     Compare   NaamytJCa  Sievehmcfa  Patholojjf,  Änat,  1854, 

Besearches  on  the  Teeth,  1839,  pp.  483,  486. 

p.  159 ;    Owen*8  Odontography,  ^'^  See  the  correspondence  in 

1840-1845,    Tol.  i.  pp.  iz.   z. ;  Brit,  Aseoe,  for  1841,  See.,  pp. 

Hevde,  Jnat.  Gin.  voL  iL  p.  457 ;  2-23. 

Beports  of  JBrit,  Assoe.  vol.  vii.  *••  In    the    notice   of  it  in 

pp.  136,  136  (TVansac.  of  See-  WhewelPs  Hist,  of  Sciences,  vol. 

tfons),  iii.  p.  678,  nothing  is  said  about 

^^  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  his  valua-  Mr.  Nasmyth ;  while  in  that  in 

He,  but,  I  regret  to  add,  posthu-  Wilson* s  Human    Änatomy,  p. 

mons  work,  notices,  astheresult  65,  edit.  1851,  nothing  is  said 

of  these  discoveries,  'the  dose  about  Mr.   Owen.    A  specimen 

■affini^  Bubsisting  between  the  of  the  justice  with  which  men 

dentaland othesr organized  tissucs  treat  their  contemporaries.    Ihr. 

oftheanimal&ame.'    Besearches  Grant  {Supplement  to  Hoopet^s 

on  the  Development,  ^o.  of  the  Jtf«f2ica/i)&^.  1848,  p.  1390)  says, 

Teeth,  1849,  ]p.  198.     This  is,  Hhe   researches  of  Mr.  Owen 

properl78peakmg,aeontinuation  tend  to  confirm   those  of  Mr. 

of  Mr.  Nasmyth^s  former  book,  Kasmyth.'    I^asmyth,  in  his  last 

which  bore  the  same  title,  and  work  {Besearches  on  the  Teeth, 

was  pubüshed  in  1839.  1849,  jp.  81),  only  refers  to  Owen 

"*  This    name,   which   Mr.  to  point  out  an  error;    whilo 

Owen    appears    to    have    first  Owen  {Odontography,  vol.  i.  pp. 

suggested,  has  been  objected  to,  zlvi.-lvL)  treats  Nasmjth  as  an 

though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  impudent  plagiarist. 
insufficient   grounds.    Compare 

70L.  II.                                 G  C 
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out,  aud  also  in  the  restiltsw1uc}i  Lave  foUowed&omii 
Both  are  due  to  a  reoognition  of  the  fimdamentat 
TnaTrim  of  Bicliat,  that  the  stady  of  organs  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and  both  have 
Bupplied  the  most  valuable  aid  to  zoological  clasaificft- 
tion.  On  this  point,  the  serrice  rendered  by  Owen  is 
incontestable,  whatever  maj  be  thought  of  his  original 
Claims.  This  eminent  naturalist  has,  with  immenfle 
industry,  appHed  the  discorery  to  all  rertebrate  animals ; 
aud  in  an  elaborate  work,  speciaUy  devoted  to  th& 
subject,  he  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  astonishing 
fact,  that  the  structnre  of  a  single  tooth  is  a  criterion 
of  tiie  nature  and  Organization  of  the  species  to  wldch 
it  belongs.i*^ 

Whoever  has  reflected  much  on  the  different  stages 
through  which  our  knowledge  has  successlyely  passed, 
must,  I  think,  be  led  to  the  condusion,  that  while  fhllj 
recognizing  the  great  merit  of  these  investigators  of  the 
animal  frajue,  our  highest  admiration  ought  to  be 
reserved  not  for  those  who  make  the  discoYeries,  bnt 
rather  for  those  who  point  out  how  the  discoyeries  are 
to  be  made."*  When  the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once 
been  indicated,  the  rest  is  comparatirely  easy.  The 
beaten  highway  is  always  open ;  and  the  dif&culty  is^ 
not  to  find  those  who  will  trayel  the  old  road,  but  Üiose 
who  will  make  a  fresh  one.  Every  age  produces  in 
abundance  men  of  sagacity  and  of  considerable  industiy, 

»"    Dr.  Whewell    {Eist,    of  his   own  wordfl   from    Odonio- 

Induc,  Sciences,  yol.  iii.  p.  678)  graphy,  vol.  i.   p.   Ixvü),  and 

saySi  that  '  he  has  carried  into  appears  to  think,  that  below  th» 

everjpartofthetinimalkingdom  yeitebrata,    the   inqninr  woiild 

an    examination,  fonnded  upon  fümish  littLe  or  no  aia  for  tha 

this  discoyeiy,  and  has  publisned  piuposes  of  Classification, 
the  results  of  this  in  his   Odon'        *^  Butincomparingthemerits 

tography*     If  this    able,    bnt  of  disooTerers    themselves,  w» 

rather  hasty  writer,  had   read  mnst  pzaise    him    who  proves 

the  Odontoaraphy,  he  would  have  rather  than  him  who  snggests. 

fonndthatMr.  Owen,80&r£rom  See   some  sensible  remariiB  in 

canTing  the  examination  *  into  OvsefrCs  Odonioaraphy,  yol.  i  p. 

eyeiy  part  of  the  animal  kiiig-  xlix.;   which,  howerer,  do  not 

dorn,'  mstiiictly  confines  himself  afiect  mj  obseryations  on  the 

to  '  one  of  the  ^rimarj  diyisions  snpeiiority  of  method. 
of  the  animal  kingdom'  (I  qnote 
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wlio,  "while  perfectly  competent  to  increase  tlie  details 
of  a  science,  are  unable  to  extend  its  distant  boundaries. 
This  is  because  sacb  extension  mnst  be  accompanied  by 
a  new  method,***  wbich,  to  be  yaluable  as  well  as  new, 
snpposes  on  the  part  of  its  suggester,  not  onlj  a  com- 
plete  masteiy  over  the  resonrces  of  bis  subject,  but  also 
the  possessio!!  of  originality  and  co!nprehensiYeness, — 
the  two  rarest  forms  of  hnman  genius.  In  this  consists 
the  real  ^jfficulty  of  ereiy  great  pursuit.  As  soon  as 
any  depart!nent  of  knowledge  has  been  generalized  into 
laws,  it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  applioations, 
three  distinct  bianches;  namely,  inventions,  discoyeries, 
and  method.  Of  these,  the  first  corresponds  to  art;  the 
second  to  science;  and  the  third  to  philosophy.  In  this 
Scale,  inventions  have  by  far  the  lowest  place,  and  minds 
of  the  highest  order  are  irarely  occupied  by  them.  Next 
in  the  series  come  discoveries ;  and  here  the  province 
of  intellect  really  begins,  since  here  the  first  atte!npt 
is  made  to  search  afber  tiruth  on  its  own  account,  and  to 
discard  those  practical  considerations  to  which  inven- 
tions are  of  necessity  i^ferred.  This  is  science  properly 
so  called ;  and  how  difficxdt  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  all  half-civilized  nations  have 
made  n!any  great  inventions,  but  no  great  discoveries. 
The  highest,  however,  of  all  the  three  stages,  is  the 
philosophy  of  method,  which  bears  the  sa!ne  relation 
to  science  that  science  bears  to  art.  Of  its  immense» 
and  indeed  snpreme  importance,  the  aimals  of  knowledge 
snpply  abundant  evidence ;  and  for  want  of  it,  some 
Yery  great  men  have  effected  absolntely  nothing,  con<« 
snming  their  lives  in  £niitless  industry,  not  becanse  their 
labonr  was  slack,  but  because  their  method  was  sterile, 

>"*  By    a     new     method    af  inductiTe    and    the    deductive; 

inquiring  into  a  subject,  I  mean  which,  thoogh  essentially  differ* 

an  application  to  it  of  generali-  ent,  are  so  mixed  together,  as  to 

zations  from  some  other  subject,  make   it    impossible  wholly  to 

so  as    to    widen    the   field    of  separate  them.    The  discussiou 

thooght.     To  call  this  a  new  of  the  real  nature  of  this  differ-^ 

method,  is  rather  yague ;   but  ence  Iieserveformycomparison, 

there  is  no  other  word  to  expresb  in    the    next    volume,  of    the 

the  process.    Properly  speaking,  German    and    American    civi- 

there  are  only  two  methodi^,  the  lizations. 

cc2 
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The  progress  of  every  sdence  ia  affected  more  by  tlie 
Bcheme  according  to  whicli  it  is  cultivated,  tlian  hj  tke 
actoal  ability  of  the  cnltivators  themselves.  If  thej  wlio 
trayel  in  an  nnknown  conntry,  spend  their  force  in  mn- 
ning  on  the  wrong  road,  ihej  will  miss  the  point  at 
which  they  aim,  and  perchance  may  faint  and  fall  by 
the  way.  ,  In  that  long  and  dificnlt  jotmiey  afker  trath, 
which  the  hnman  mind  has  yet  to  perform,  and  of  which 
we  in  onr  generation  can  only  see  the  distant  prospect, 
it  is  certain  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the  speed 
with  which  men  hasten  in  the  path  of  znqniry,  bnt 
rather  on  the  skill  with  which  that  path  is  selected  for 
them  by  those  great  and  comprehensire  thinkers,  who 
are  as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowledge ;  becanse 
they  sapply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating  par- 
ticnlar  d^ctdties,  bnt  by  establishing  some  large  and 
Bweeping  innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of 
thought,  and  creates  fresh  resonrces,  which  it  is  lefb  for 
their  posterity  to  work  ont  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the 
value  of  Bichat.  whose  works^  like  those  of  all  men  of 
the  highest  eminence, — ^like  those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
and  Descartes, — mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
hnman  mind ;  and  as  such,  can  only  be  fadrly  estimated 
by  connecting  them  with  the  social  and  intellectnal 
condition  of  Qxe  age  in  which  they  appeared.  This 
gives  an  importabce  and  a  meaning  to  tiie  writings  of 
Bichat,  of  which  few  indeed  are  ftilly  aware.  The  two 
greatest  recent  discoreries  respecting  the  Classification 
of  animals  are,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  resnlt  of  bis 
teaching ;  bnt  his  infiuence  has  produced  other  effects 
still  more  momentons.  He,  aided  by  Cabanis,  ren- 
dered  to  physiology  the  incalcnlable  Service,  of  pre- 
venting  it  from  pai^cipating  in  that  melancholy  reac- 
tion  to  which  France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth  Century.  This  is  too  laj*ge  a  subject  to  discoss 
at  present;  bnt  I  may  mention,  that  when  Napoleon, 
not  firom  feehngs  of  conviction,  bnt  for  selfish  purposes 
of  his  own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ecclesias* 
tical  principles,  the  men  of  letters,  with  disgracefhl 
subserviency,  feil  into  his   view;  and  there  began  a 
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niarked  decline  in  tliat  independent  aud  iimoTadng 

spirit,  with  which  during  fi^  years  the  Frencli  had 

ctdtiTated    tlie    hipliest    depaorhnents    of   knowledge. 

Qence  that  metapnysical  sohool  arose,  which,  thongh 

professing  to  hold  aloof  £rom  theology,  was  intimately 

allied  with  it ;  and  whose  showy  conceits  form,  in  their 

ephemeral  splendonr,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  severer 

methods    foUowed    in    the    preceding    generation.^^ 

Against  this  movement,  the  !French  physiologists  haye, 

as  a  body,  always  protested;  and  it  may  be  clearly 

proved  ihat  their  Opposition,  which  even  the  great 

abüities  of  Cuvier  were  nnable  to  win  over,  is  partly 

dne  to  the  impetus  given  by  Bichat,  in  enfordng  in  his 

own  pursxdt  the  necessity  of  rejecting  those  assumptions 

by  which  metaphysicians  and  theologians  seek  to  con- 

trol  every  science.    As  an  illnstration  of  this  I  may 

mention  two  facts  worthy  of  note.    The  first  is,  that  ia 

England,  where  during  a  considerable  period  the  in- 

flnence  of  Bichat  was  scarcely  feit,  many,  even  of  onr 

eminent  physiologists,  have  shown  a  marked  disposition 

to  ally  themselyes  with  the  reactionary  party ;  and  have 

not  only  opposed  such  novelties  as  they  conld  not 

immediately  explam,  bnt  have   degraded   their  own 

noble  science  by  makiiig  it  a  handmaid  to  serve  the 

pnrposes  of  natural  theology.     The  other  &,ct  is,  that 

in  France  the  disciples  of  Bichat  have,  with  scarcely  an 

exoeption,  rejected  the  study  of  final  canses,  to  which 

the  school  of  Cuvier  stül  adheres :  while  as  a  natural 


^^  In  literatTire  and  in  theo-  many  who  care  nothing  for  the 

logy,    Ghateanbriand    and    De  gorgeous   dedamation  of  Cha- 

Maistre  were  certainlj  the  most  teaubriand.    In  metaphysics,  a 

eloquent,  and  were  probablj  the  precisely  similar  movement  oc- 

most  inflnential  leadeni  of  this  ciirred;andLaromigai^re,Eoyer 

reaction.    Neither  of  them  liked  Gollaid,  and  Haine  de  Biran, 

indnction,  bnt  preferred  reason-  founded  that  celebrated  school 

ing  dednctiyely  from  premises  which  cnlminated  in  M.  Cousin, 

wach  they  assumed,  and  which  and  which  is   equally  charac- 

they  caUed  first  principles.    De  terized  by  an  ignorance  of  the 

Maistre,  howeyer,  was  a  power-  philosophy    of  induction,    and 

M  dialectician,  and  on  that  ac-  by  a  want  of  sympathy  with 

connt  his  works   are   read  by  physical  science. 
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consequence,  the  followers  of  Bicliat  ore  associated  in 
geology  witii  the  doctrine  of  uniformily ;  in  zoology, 
with  that  of  the  transmuiation  of  species  ;.azid  in  as- 
tronomj,  witli  the  nebtOar  hypothesis :  vast  and  mag- 
nificent  schemes,  nnder  whose  shelter  the  hnman  mind 
seeks  an  escape  from  that  dogma  of  interference,  which 
the  march  of  knowledge  eveiy  where  rednces,  and  the 
«xistence  of  which  is  incompatible  vdth  those  concep- 
tions  of  etemal  order,  towaids  which,  dnring  the  last 
two  centnries,  we  have  been  constantlj  tending. 

These  great  phenomena,  which  the  French  intelleci 
presents,  and  of  which  I  hare  only  sketched  a  rapid 
outline,  will  be  related  with  snitable  detail  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  work,  when  I  shall  ezamine  the  present 
condition  of  the  Enropean  mind,  and  endeavonr  to  esti- 
mate  its  fnture  prospects.  To  complete,  however,  onr 
appreciation  of  Bichat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  what  some  consider  the  most  valnable  of  all 
bis  prodnctions,  in  which  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
an  exhanstiTe  generalization  of  the  ^inctions  of  life. 
It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that  in  many  important 
points  Bichat  here  feil  short ;  but  the  work  itself  stOl 
Stands  alone,  and  is  so  striking  aninstance  of  the  genins 
of  the  anthor,  that  I  will  give  a  short  acconnt  of  its 
fiindaniental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches;^^^ 
one  branch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  otherof 
vegetables.  That  which  is  confined  to  animals  is  called 
anTmal  life ;  that  which  is  conmion  both  to  animals  and 
vegetables  is  called  organic  life.  While,  therefore, 
plants  haye  only  one  life,  man  has  two  distuict  lives, 
which  are  govemed  by  entirely  different  laws,  and 
which,  though  intimately  connected,  constanÜy  oppose 
each  other.  In  the  organic  life,  man  ezists  solely  for 
himself;  in  the  animal  life  he  comes  in  contactwith 
others.  The  functions  of  the  first  are  pnrely  internal, 
those  of  the  second  are  eztemal.     His  organic  life  is 


'"  Biehaty  Secherches  mr  la  J^ie  et  la  Mort,  pp.  6-9,  226 ;  and 
his  Anat,  Gin.  yoI.  i.  p.  7S. 
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limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation  and  destmc 
tion :  -Ühe  creative  process  being  tbat  of  assiinilation,  as 
digestion,  circnlaäoii,  and  nntrition;  tbe  destracäve 
process  beizig  tbat  of  excretion,  sucb  as  exhalation  and 
the  like.  This  is  what  man  bas  in  common  with 
plants  ;  and  of  tbis  life  be,  wben  in  a  natural  state,  is 
xmconscions.  Bnt  tbe  cbaj*acteristic  of  bis  anomal  life 
is  conscionsness,  since  by  it  be  is  made  capable  of 
moving,  of  feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtae  of  tbe  first 
life  be  is  merely  a  yegetable ;  by  tbe  addition  of  tbe 
aecond  be  becomes  an  animal. 

If  now  we  look  at  tbe  organs  by  wbicb  in  man  tbe 
fiuictioiis  of  tbese  two  lives  are  carried  on,  we  sball  be 
strack  by  tbe  remarkable  &ct,  tbat  tbe  organs  of  bis 
vegetable  life  are  very  irregulär,  tbose  of  bis  animal 
life  very  symmetrical.  His  vegetative,  or  organic,  life 
is  conducted  by  tbe  stomacb,  tbe  intestines,  and  tbe 
glandulär  System  in  general,  sncb  as  tbe  liver  and  tbe 
pancreas ;  all  of  wbicb  are  irregulär,  and  admit  of  tbe 
greatest  variety  of  form  and  development,  witbout  tbeir 
fiinctions  being  serionsly  düstorbed.  Bnt  in  bis  animal 
bfe  tbe  Organs  are  so  essentially  symmetrical,  tbat  a 
very  sligbt  departure  from  tbe  ordinary  type  impairs 
tbeir  action.^^^    Not  only  tbe  bram,  bnt  also  tbe  organs 


1*2  (  G'est  de  }kf  saus  doute,  taires,lelaiyiix;  tont  y  est  ezact, 

qne  nait  cette  autre  difi&rence  pr^cis,  rigoureusement  d^termini 

entre  les  organes  des  denx  ries,  dans  la  forme,  la  grandeur  et  la 

savoir,  qnelanatoTeseliyre  bien  position.     On  n'y  voit  presque 

plus  larement  ä  des  ^carts  de  jamais  de  yari^t^s,  de  conforma- 

conformation  dans  la  yie  animale  tion ;  s*il  en  existe,  les  fonctions 

qne  dans  la  yie  oiganiqne.  .  .  .  sont  troubl^s,  an^nties ;  tandis 

C'est  nne  remarane  qni  n'a  pu  qu'elles  restent  les  mömes  dans 

i&chapper  k  celui  dont  les  dissec-  la  yie  organique,  au  milieu  des 

tions  ont  M  nn  peu  mnltipli^s,  alt^rations  diyerses  des  paities.' 

que  les  fr^nentes  yariations  de  Bkhat  8ur  la    VU,  pp.  23-25 

formes,  de  giandeur,  de  position,  Part  of  tliis  yiew  is  corroborated 

de  dixection  des  organes  internes,  by  the  eyidencecollected  bj  Saint 

comme  la  rate,  lefoie,  Testomac,  Hilaire  (Anomalies  de  üOrgani- 

les  reins,  les  organes  saliyaires,  aation,  yol.  i.   pp.  248  seq.)  of 

^tc.  .  .  .  Jetons  maintenant  les  the  extraordinary  aberrations  to 

yeux  snr  les  organes  de  la  yie  which  the  yegetatiye  organs  are 

animale,  snr  les  sens,  les  nerfs,  liable ;  and  he  mentions  (yol.  ii 

le  ceryean,  les  mnscles  yolon-  p.  8)  tiie  case  of  a  man,  in  vbose 
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of  sense,  as  the  eves,  the  nose,  the  ears,  are  perfectly 
Byminetrical ;  and  they  as  well  as  tlie  other  organs  of 
ftniTnftl  life,  as  the  feet  and  hands,  are  double,  present- 
ing  on  eacli  side  of  the  body  two  separate  pari»  which 
correspond  with  each  other,  and  prodnce  a  synunefcry 
onknown  to  onr  vegetative  life,  the  org^ans  of  which  are,. 
for  the  most  part,  merely  Single,  as  in  the  stomach, 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spieen,  i*^ 

From  this  ^indamental  difference  between  the  organs 
of  the  two  lives,  there  have  arisen  several  other  differ- 
ences  of  great  interest.     Onr  animal  life  being  double^ 
whüe  onr  organic  life  is  Single,  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  former  me  to  take  reerti,  that  is,  stop  part  of  its 
ftinctions  for  a  time,  and  afberwards  renew  them.     But 
in  organic  life,  to  stop  is  to  die.    The  life,  which  we 
have  in  common  with  vegetables,  never  sleeps  ;  and  iT 
its  movements  entirelj  cedse  only  for  a  single  instant, 
they  cease  for  ever.     That  process  by  which  onr  bodies 
receive  some  substances  and  give  ont  others,  admits  of 
no  intermption ;  it  is,  bj  its  natore,  incessant,  because. 


body,  on  dissection, '  on  reconnut  cretion  are  often  teiy  active,  are 

qua   tx>us  les    visc^es    itaient  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for 

transpos^s.'    OomparatiTe   ana-  a   want   of  symmetiy   in   th» 

tomy  snppliea  another  fllttstra-  oigana  of  Sensation.     Esmtirol, 

tion.     The  bodies  of  mollnsca  Maladia  Mentales,  yol.  li.  pp. 

are  less  symmetrical  than  tbose  331,  332. 

of  articulata;  and  in  the  former,  A  resnlt,  thongh  perhaps  an 

the  '  yegetal  series  of  oigans/  nnconscions  one,  of  the  applica- 

sajs  Mr.  Owen,  are  more  deye-  tion  andeztensionof  theseideas, 

loped  than  the  animal  series;  is,  that within  the  last  fewyears- 

whüe  in  the  articulata,  '  the  ad-  there  has  arisen  a  pathological 

yance    is  most  conspicnons  in  theory  of  what  are  called  '  sym- 

the  Organs  peculiar  to  animal  metrical  diseases,'   the   leaoing 

life.*  Oißen^s  Invertebratat-pAlO»  ÜEicts  of  which  haye  been  long 

Compare  BurdacVs  Physiologie,  known,  but  are  now  only  be^n- 

yoL  1.  pp.  153,  189;  and  a  con-  ning  to   be    generalized.      See 

firmation  of  the  '  unsymmetrical'  Pagefs  Pathology,  yol.  i.  pp.  18- 

oigans    of  the    gasterpoda,  in  22,  yoL  ii.  pp.  244,  246 ;  8imon*s 

Granfs   Comparaüve  Anatomy,  Patholow,  pp.  210,  211;   (7ar- 

p.  461.  This  curious  antagonism  pentet's  Human  Physiol,  pp.  607^ 

is  still  further  seen  in  the  cir-  608. 

cnmstance,  that    idiots,    whose  ^'*  JBichat  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  Ifw 

fdnctions  of  nutrition  and  of  ex-  21. 
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being  Single,  it  can  never  recelye  Bupplementary  aid. 
The  oiher  life  we  may  refresli,  not  only  in  sleep,  bnt 
eyen  wlien  we  are  awake.  Thus  we  can  exercise  the 
Organs  of  movement  wMle  we  rest  tHe  organs  of 
thonglit ;  and  it  is  eyen  possible  to  relieve  a  Emotion 
wbile  we  continne  to  employ  it,  becaose,  onr  animal  life 
being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  sbort  tbne,  in  case  of 
one  of  its  parts  being  fatigaed,  to  ayaü  onrselyes  of  the 
corresponding  part ;  nsing,  for  instance,  a  Single  eye  or 
a  Single  arm,  in  order  to  rest  the  one  which  circnm- 
stances  may  haye  ezhansted ;  an  expedient  which  the 
Single  natnre  of  organic  Kfe  entirely  preyents.^^ 

Onr  animal  life  bein^  thus  essentially  intermittent,. 
aud  onr  organic  life  being  essentially  continnous,^®^  it 
has  necessaÖnly  foUowed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an 
improyement  of  which  the  second  is  incapable.  There 
can  be  no  improyement  withont  comparison,  since  it  is 
only  by  comparing  one  state  with  another  that  we  can 
reotify  preTicmB  errors,  aad  avpid  fotoe  ones.  Now, 
onr  organic  life  does  not  adnut  of  such  comparison^ 
becanse,  being  nnintermpted,  it  is  not  broken  into 
stages,  bnt  when  nncheqnered  by  disease,  mns  on  in 
dnll  monotony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ainctions  of 
onr  ».nimal  life,  such  as  thonght,  speech,  sight^  and 
motion,  cannot  be  long  exercised  withont  rest ;  and  as 
thoy  are  constantly  snspended,  it  becomes  practicable 
to  compare  them,  and,  äierefore,  to  improye  them.  It 
is  by  possessing  this  resonrce  that  the  first  cry  of  the 
infant  gradnally  rises  into  the  perfect  Speech  of  the 
man,  ^  and  the  nnformed  habits  of  early  thonght  are 
ripened  into  that  matnrity  which  nothing  can  giye  bnt 
a  long  series  of  snccessiye  efforts.^^^  Bnt  onr  organic 
life,  which  we  haye  in  common  with  yegetables,  admits^ 


»M  Zbid,  pp.  21-60.  Tol.  viii.  p.  420.    M.  Comte  has 

>•*  On    intennittenoe     as     a  xnade  some  interestiDg  remarks 

quality  of  animal  life,  see  Hol'  on  Bichat's  law  of  intermittence.. 

lancPs  Medical  Notes,'  pp.   313,  Pküos.  PosiHve,  yoL  iii.  pp.  300, 

314,  where  Bichat  is  mentioned  395,  744,  745,  750,  751. 

as  its  great  ez^nnder.    As  to  ^     '**  Onthedevelopment  arising 

theessentialoontmuitjof  organic  from  practice,  see  Bichat  mr  Iq' 

life,  see  Burdach*»  Fhyamogie,  Vie,  pp.  207-225. 
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-of  no  intemiption,  and  consequenÜy  of  no  improyement 
It  obejs  its  own  laws ;  bat  it  deriyes  no  benefit  firom 
that  repetition  to  wbicli  animal  life  is  exclusivelj  in- 
debted.  Its  fnnctions,  such  as  nutrition  and  the  like, 
«xist  in  man  several  months  before  he  is  bom,  and 
while,  bis  animal  life  not  having  yet  begon,  tbe  ^culty 
of  comparison,  wbicb  is  tbe  basis  of  improrement,  is 
impossible.^^^  And  althongb,  as  tbe  bnman  frame  in- 
creases  in  size,  its  vegetative  organs  become  larger,  it 
-cannot  be  snpposed  tbat  tbeir  ^mctions  reaUyimprove, 
since,  in  ordmary  cases,  their  dnties  are  peiformed  as 
regolarly  and  as  completely  in  (duldhood  as  in  middle 

Tbns  it  is,  that  althongb  other  caases  conspire,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  progressiveness  of  animal  life  is 
dne  to  its  intermittence ;  the  nnprogressiveness  of  or- 
•ganic  life  to  its  continnity .  It  may,  moreover,  be  said, 
that  the  intermittence  of  the  first  life  resnlts  from  the 
symmetry  of  its  organs,  while  the  continnity  of  the 
second  life  resnlts  &om  tiheir  irregnlarity.  To  this  wide 
and  striking  generalization,  many  objections  may  be 
made,  some  of  them  apparently  insaperable ;  bnt  that 
it  contains  the  germs  of  great  tmths  I  entertain  httle 
^onbt,  and,  at  all  eyents,  it  is  certain  that  the  method 


*"  Bid,  pp.  189-203, 225-230.  spectiog  eyen  the  vaaitus  utm- 

M.  Brotissaifl  also  (in  his  able  ntu,  which,  if  it  ezists  tx>  the 

work,  Cours  de  Phrenologie,  p.  extent  alleged  bj  some  physiolo- 

487)  says,  that  comparison  onlj  gists,  wonld  be  a  decisive  proof 

begiiiB  after  birth;  bnt  snrely  that  animallife  (in  the  senaeof 

thismnstbeyeiydonbtfoL  Few  Bichat)  does  begin  dnring  the 

physiologists  will  denj  that  em-  foetal  period.  Compare  Burdaek, 

bryological  phenomena,  thongh  Phyeiol,  toL  iv.  pp.  113,  IH, 

jieglected    by    metaphysidans,  with  Woffner's  Physiol.  p.  182. 
play  a  great  part  in  iji^ing  the        >"■  '  Les  organes  internes  qni 

fhtnre  character ;  and  I  do  not  entrent  alors  en  exercice^  on  qui 

«ee  how  any  sysikem  of  psycho-  aocroissent  beaneoBplenraction, 

logy  can  be  oomplete  whidi  ig-  n'ont  besoin  d'ancnne  Mncatioii; 

Jiores  considerations,  probable  in  ils  atteignent  tont  k  ooap  xme 

•themselves,  and  not  refdted  by  perfection  4  laqnelle  cenx  de  U 

special  evidence.    So  carelessly,  vie  animale  ne  parviennent  qne 

however,  has  this  subject  been  par    habitude    aagir   souTent' 

investigated,  that  we  haye  the  Biehat  eur  la  Vte,  p.  281. 
most  conflicting  Statements  re- 
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cazmot  be  too  higlily  praised,  for  ii  tmites  the  study  of 
fanction  and  steickire  with  that  of  embryology,  of 
vegetable  pliysiology,  of  the  theoiy  of  compaiison,  and 
of  the  inflnence  of  nabit ;  a  vast  and  magnifioent  field, 
whicli  the  genius  of  Bichat  was  able  to  cover,  bnt  of 
which,  since  him,  neither  physiologists  nor  metaphy- 
sicians  have  even  attempted  a  geneial  snrvej. 

This  stationaiy  condition,  dnring  the  present  Century, 
-of  a  subject  of  such  intense  interest,  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  eztraordinary  genins  of  Bichat ;  since,  notwith- 
«tanding  the  additions  made  to  physiology,  and  to  every 
branch  of  physics  connected  with  it,  nothing  has  been 
done  at  all  comparable  to  that  theory  of  lifo  which  he, 
with  far  inferior  resonrces,  was  able  to  constmct.  This 
stapendons  work  he  left,  indeed,  very  imperfect ;  bnt 
even  in  its  deficiencies  we  see  the  band  of  the  great 
master,  whom,  on  bis  own  snbject,  no  one  has  yet  ap- 
proached.  His  essay  on  life  may  well  be  likened  to 
those  broken  fragments  of  ancient  art,  which,  imper- 
fect as  they  are,  stül  bear  the  impress  of  the  inspiration 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  present  iq  each  separate 
part  that  nnity  of  conception  which  to  ns  makes  them 
a  complete  and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  snmmary  of  the  progress  of  phy- 
sical  knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
ability  of  those  eminent  men.  who  arose  iq  France 
dnring  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  To 
t^omplete  the  pictnre,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
what  was  done  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of  natural 
history,  namely,  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  both  of 
which  the  first  great  steps  towards  raising  each  study 
to  a  Bcience  were  taken  by  Frenchmen  a  few  years 
before  the  Revolution. 

In  botany,  although  cur  knowledge  of  particular 
facts  has,  dnring  the  last  hundred  years,  rapidly  in- 
<n*eased,^^^  we  are  only  possessed  of  two  generaJizations 


*•  Dioscorides     and    Galen  cording  to  Cuvier  {Etogea^  vol  üi. 

^ew  from  450  to   600  plants  p.  468),  Linnseus,  in  1778,  '  en 

{  Wincklert  Geschichte  der  B&td"  indiqnait  environ  huit  mille  es- 

«t*.  1864,  pp.  34,  40);  bnt,  ac-  pfeces;  and    Meyen    (Geoff,  of 
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wide  enough  to  be  called  laws  of  natnre.  The  first 
generalizatioii  concems  the  stmctnre  of  plants;  tlie 
other  concems  their  physiology.  That  conceming  their 
pliysiologj  18  the  beaut^^  morphological  law,  accord- 
ing  to  which  the  different  appearance  of  the  varions 
Organs  arises  &oni  arrested  deyelopment :  the  stamens, 
pistils,  corolla,  calyx,  and  bracts  being  simple  modifi- 
cations  or  successive  stages  of  the  leaf.  This  is  one  of 
many  valnable  discoveries  we  owe  to  Gtermany ;  it  being 
made  by  Göthe  late  in  the  eighteenth  centmy.^^®  With 
its  importance  eyeiy  botanist  is  familiär ;  while  to  the 
historian  of  the  hnman  mind  it  is  pecnliarlj  interesting, 
as  strengthening  that  great  doctrine  of  deyelopment^ 
towards  which  Üie  highest  branches  of  knowledge  are 
now  hastening,  and  which,  in  the  present  centnry,  ha» 
been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  modt  difficnlt  depart- 
ments  of  animal  physiology.^^^ 


PlantSf  p.  4)  says,  at  the  tiine  of  Winckler,  Cresch,  der  Botanik^  p. 

Lmnsens's  death,  *  about  8,000  889.  But  the  historians  of  botany 

tpedes  were  known.*    (Dr.  Whe-  haye  overlooked  a  short  passag» 

well,  m  his  Bridgevoater  J^eatise,  in  Göthe's  works,  which  proyes 

p.    247,   says,    <about   10,000/)  that  he  had  glimpses  of  the  dis- 

Since  then  the  progress  has  been  coveiy  in  or  before  1786.    See 

unintermpted ;  and  in  Hejislonfs  Italiäniache   Beise,    in    Gothic 

Botany^    1837,   p.  186,   we  are  WerJcCy  yol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  286, 

told  that  *  the  nnmber  of  species  Stntt^rt,  1837»  where  he  writes 

alieadj  known  and  dassified  in  from  Padna,  in  September  1786, 

works  of  botanj  amounts  to  abont  '  Hier  in  dieser  neu  mir  entgegen 

60,000.'      Ten  yeam  later,  Dr.  tretenden  Mannigfaltigkeit  wiid 

Lindlej    {Vegetable     Kingdom,  jener  G-edanke  immer  lebendiger: 

1847,   p.   800)   States   them  at  dass  man  sich  alle  Pflanzenge- 

92,930 ;   and  two  years   after-  stalten  yielleicht  aus  Einer  ent- 

wards,  Mr.  Balfonr  says  '  abont  wickeln  könne.*    There  are  seine 

100,000.'      Bdlfowr'a     Botany,  interesting  remarks  on  this  bril- 

1849,  p.  560.    Such  is  the  rate  liant   generalization  in    Owtiii$ 

at    which    onr    knowledge    of  Por^A^TK^^^^m,  1849,pp.  53seq. 

natoreisadvancing.  Tooomplete  '"  That  is,  into  the  stndy  of 

this  historical  note,  I  onght  to  animal     monstrosities,     which, 

have  mentioned,  that  in  1812,  however  capridous  thej  may  ap- 

Dr.  Thomson  says  *  nearly  30,000  pear,  are  now  understood  to  be 

species  of  plants  have  been  exa-  the  necessary  resnlt  of  preceding 

minedanddescribed.'  Th)fMon*8  events.    Within  the  last  thirty 

J?w^.  of  the  Boyal  Society,  p.  21.  years  several  of  the  lawa  of  these 

^^  It  was  published  in  1790.  unnatnral  births,  as  they  nsed  to 
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But  ilie  most  comprelieiisiye  truth  witli  which  we 
are  acquainted  respectiiig  plants,  is  Üiat  wliicli  includes 
tlie  wliole  of  tlieir  generai  stractare ;  and  this  we  leamt 
from  those  great  fVenchmen  who,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteentli  Century,  began  to  stndy  the  extemal 
World.  The  first  steps  were  taken  directly  after  the 
middle  of  the  Century,  by  Adanson,  Dnhamel  de  Mon- 
ceaiL,  and,  above  all,  Desfontaines;  three  eminent  thinkers, 
who  proved  the  practicability  of  anatnral  methodhitherto 
imknown,  and  of  which  even  Biay  himself  had  only  a 
faint  perception.*^*  This,  by  weakening  the  inflnence 
of  the  artificial  System  of  LinnsBfos,^^*  prepared  the  way 
for  an  innovation  more  complete  than  has  been  efifected 
in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  In  the  very  year  in 
which  the  Revolntion  occnrred,  Jnssieu  pnt  forward  a 
series  of  botanical  generalizations,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  all  intimately  connected,  and  still  remain 
the  highest  this  department  of  inqniry  has  reached.^^^ 


be  called,  have  been  discoyered ;  to  the  Linnsean  System  long  after 

and  it  has  been  proved  that,  so  the  superiority  of  a  natural  sys- 

far  from  being  nnnatural,  they  tem  -was  proved.     This  is  me 

aro  stiictly  natural.     A  fresh  more   noticeable,  because   lin- 

science  has  thns  been  created,  naens,  who  was  a  man  of  on- 

under  the  name  of  Teratology,  doubted  genins,  and  who    pos- 

which  is  destroying  the  old  lustts  sessed  eztraordinary  powers  of 

natura  in  one  of  its  last  and  combination,  alwajsallowedthat 

&>voiirite  strongholds.  his  own  System  was  merely  pro- 

*"  Dr.  Lindley  (Third  Beport  visional,  and  that  the  great  ob- 
of  JBHt.  Assoc.  p.  33)  says,  that  ject  to  be  attained  was  a  dassi- 
Desfontaines  was  the  fint  who  fication  aocording  to  natural 
demonstrated  the  oppositemodes  famüies.  See  Winckler,  Ge- 
nt increase  in  dicotyledonons  and  schichte  der  Botanik,  p.  202 ;  and 
monoootyledonons  stems.  See  Bichard,  ELknenta  de  Botaniqtie, 
^0  Bichard,  Mhnents  de  Sota-  p.  570.  Indeed,  what  could  be 
niqus,  p.  131 ;  and  Cimer,  ELogee,  thought  of  the  permanent  valne 
Tol.  i.  p.  64.  In  regard  to  the  of  a  scheme  which  put  together 
Steps  taken  by  Adanson  and  De'  the  reed  and  the  barberry,  be- 
Moncean,  see  Winckler,  Gesch.  cause  they  were  both  hexandria ; 
der  Botanik,  pp.  204,  205;  and  forced  sorrel  to  assoeiate 
Thom8on*8  Chemietry  of  Vege-  with  saffiron,  because  both  were 
^^,  p.  951 ;  lmdl&/e  Introduc,  trigynia?  Jiissieu's  Botany, 
to  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  132.  1849,  p.  524. 

**"  It  is  curions    to    observe        "*  The  Genera  Hantarwm  of 

aow  even  good  botanists  düng  Antoine  Josaien  was  piinted  at 
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AxQong  these,  I  need  only  mention  the  three  vast  pro- 
positioss  wbicli  are  now  admitted  to  form  tlie  basis  of 
vQgetable  anatomj.  The  first  is,  tiiat  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  composed  of  plant» 
either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledons,  or 
eise  with  no  cotyledon  at  all.  The  second  proposition 
is,  that  this  Classification,  so  far  from  being  artificial,  is 
strictly  natoral ;  since  it  is  a  law  of  natnre,  that  plant» 
having  one  colyledon  are  endogenous,  and  grow  bj 
additions  made  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  while,  on 
the  other  band,  plants  having  two  cotyledons  are  exo- 
genons,  and  are  compelled  to  grow  bj  additions  made, 
not  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  bnt  to  the  circnm» 
ference.1^^    The  third  proposition  is,  that  when  pLmts 


Paris  in  1789 ;  and,  thongh  it  iB  ment  qne  lam^thode  des  familld» 

known  tx>  have  been  the  resnlt  of  naturelles    a  M  y^tablement 

many  jears  of  oontinued  labonr,  cr^,  et  qne  data  la  nonyelle  ^ 

some  writers  haye  asserted  that  de  la  science  des  y^tauz.  .  .  < 

the  ideas  in  it  were  borrowed  L'autenr  dn   Crenera  Planiarum 

from  his  nnde,  Bemard  Jnssieo.  posa  le  premier  les  bases  de  la 

Batassertions  of  thiskindrarelj  science,  en  faisant  yoir   quell» 

deserve  attention;  and  as  Ber-  6tait    Timportanoe  relative  des 

nard  did  not  choose  to  pnblish  difiS&rents  oiganes  entre  euz,  et 

anythinff  of  his  own,  his  reputa-  par  oons^quent  lenr  yaleor  dans 

tion  on^t  to  suffer  for  his  nn-  la  Classification.  ...  II  a  fiut» 

oommxmicatiyeness.        Compare  selon  la  remarqne  de  Oayier,  la 

Wincklert   Oesch,  der   Botanik,  mdmer^Tolution  dans  les  sciences 

pp.  261-272,  with   Biog,    Univ.  d'observation  qne  la  chimie  de 

yoL  zzii.  pp.  162-166.    I  will  Lavoisier  dans  les  sdences  d'ez- 

onlj  add  the  following  remarks  p^rience.      En  effet^  il  a  Don 

fromaworkof  anthoritjyi^ic^nf,  senlement  chanff6  la  fiice  de  la 

Mhnenta  de   Bptaniqtte,   Paris,  botaniqne;    niais  son  influence 

1846,  p.  572 :   *  Mais  ce  ne  fat  s'est  ^galement  exero6e  snr  las 

qn*en  1789  qne  Ton  enty^ritable*  antres    branches    de    rhistoiie 

ment  nn  onyrage  complet  sur  la  naturelle,  et  7  a  introduit  cet 

m^thode  des  feunilles  naturelles,  esprit  de  recherches,  de  oompa- 

Le  Genera  Flantarum  d'A,  L.  de  raison,  et  cette  mithode  philoso- 

Jussieu  pr^senta  la  science  des  phi^ue  et  naturelle,  yers  le  per- 

y^g^tauz  sons  un  point  de  yue  si  fectionnement  delaqnelletenaent 

nouveau,    par   la    pr^sion    et  d^nnais  les  efforts  de  tous  les 

r^^gance  qui  7  ri^ent^  par  la  naturalistes.' 
profondeur  et   la  justesse   des        "*  Hence    the  remoyal  of  a 

prindpes  g^n^uz  qni  7  sont  ex-  great  source  of  error ;  since  it  is 

pos^s  pour  la  premiire  fois,  que  now  understood  that  in  dicolyle- 

^est  oepois  cette  ipoqne  seule'  dons  alone  can  age  be  knowB 
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gFow  at  their  centre,  the  arrangement  of  the  finit  and 
leaves  is  ihreefold;  when,  however,  they  erow  at  the 
circtunference,  it  is  nearly  always  fivefold.^^' 

This  is  what  was  effected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  centary  for  the  vegetable  kingdom :  ^^^  and 
if  we  now  tum  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  shall  find 
that  onr  obligations  to  them  are  eqnally  great.     The- 
study  of  minerals  is  the  niost  imperfecta  of  the  three 
branches  of  natoral  history,  because,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  simplicity,  and  the  inunense  nnmber  of  ex- 
periments  which  have  been  made,  the  trae  method  of ' 
investigation  has  not  yet  been  ascertaiiied;   it  being 
doubtfiil  whether  mineürology  OTight  to  be  snbordinated 
to  the  lawB  of  chemistry,  or  to  those  of  erystallography,. 
or  whether  both   sets  of  laws  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered.^^*      At  all  eyents  it  is  certain  that,  down  to 
the  present  time,  chemistry  has  shown  itself  nnable  to» 
redxLce  mineralogical  phenom»ia ;  nor  has  any  chemist, 
X)ossessing  snfiBlcient  powers  of  generalization,  attempted 
the  task  ezcept  Berzelins ;  and  most  of  his  conclusions 


with  certaintj.     Hmdovfa  Bo»  and  a  mere  fragment  eyen  of  the 

tany,  p.  243 :  oompare  Sichard,  stenit  lea^  or  some  other  pari,  is 

Miments  de  Botanigue,  p.  159,  often  quite  sufficient  to  enable 

aphorisme  zziy.      On  tiie  stenui  him    to    decide   this   question/ 

of    endogenona   plante»   which,  Msnslov^s  Botany,  p.  30.    In  re- 

being  moistly  tropical,  haye  been  gard  to  some  difficnlties  still  re> 

less  stadied  than  the  exogenons,  maining  in  the  Tray  of  the  three- 

see  Lindlei^s  Botany,  yol.  i.  pp.  fold  cotyledononB  diyision  of  the 

221-236 ;  where  there  is  also  an  whole  yegetable  world,  see  lAnd- 

aoconnt,    pp.   229  seq.,  of   the  ^«^«jßotony,  yol.  ii.  pp.  61  seq. 

views  -which  Schieiden  adyanced  "•  Mr.    Swainson   (Study  of 

on  this  snbject  in  1839.  Natural   Sistory,  v,  356)    says 

i7<  On  the  arrangement  of  the  *  mineralogy,  indeea,  which  forma 

leayes,  now  called  phyÜotaxis,  but  a  part  of  chemistry/     This 

seeBalfcntr^sBotanyf  p.  92  iBur-  is  deciding  the  question  veryra- 

dach*s  Physioloyiej  yol.  y.  p.  518.  pidly ;  but  in  the  meantime,  what 

^^  The  Classification  by  eoty-  becomes  of  the  geometrical  law» 

ledons  has  been   so  snccessfol,  of  minerals  ?  and  what  are  we  to- 

that^ '  with  yery  few  ezceptions,  do  with  that   relation  between 

howeyer,  nearly  all  plants  may  their  stnicture  and  optical  phe- 

be  referred  by  any  botanist,  at  a  nomena,  which  Sir  Dayid  Brew- 

Single  £^anee,  and  with  nnerring  ster  has  worked  ont  with  signai 

certainty,  to  their  proper  dass ;  abiUty? 
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i/vere  overthrown  by  tlie  aplendid  disoovery  of  isomor- 
phism,  for  which,  as  is  well  knQwn,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mitsolierlicli,  one  of  tbe  many  great  thinkers  G«rmany 
lias  produced.^'® 

AlthotLgli  the  cliemical  departanent  of  mineralogy  is 
in  an  nnformed  and  indeed  anarcbical  condiiion,  its 
other  department,  namely,  crystallograpliy,  has  made 
great  progress ;  and  here  again  tlie  earliest  steps  were 
taken  by  two  Frenchmen,  wbo  liyed  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  Century.  About  1760,  Bom6  Del 
Insle^^^  86t  the  first  example  of  stadying  crystals,  ac- 
cording  to  a  scheme  so  large  as  toinclnde  tSl  the  varieties 
of  their  primary  forms,  and  to  acconnt  for  their  irregn.- 
larities,  and  the  apparent  caprice  with  which  they  were 
^arranged.  In  this  investigation  he  was  goided  by  the 
fundamental  assumption,  that  what  is  called  an  irregu* 
larity,  is  in  truth  x)erfectly  regulär,  and  that  the  Opera- 
tions of  nature  are  invariable.  ^*^      Scarcely  had  this 


***  The  difficnltiefl  introdnced  the  angles  of  'microscopic  ciyB- 

into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  tals/    On  the  amount  of  error  in 

<disooYery  of   isomorphism    and  the  measurement  of  angles,  see 

polymorphism,  are  no  doubt  con-  PhiUip^8  Mineralogy ^   1837»  p* 

«iderable;     bnt    M.    Beudant  yüL 

(Minhaloffie,  Paris,  1841,  p.  37)  ***  He  says,  *  depuis  plns  de 

fieems  to  me  to  exaggerate  their  Tingt  ans  qne  je  m'oocnpe  de  oet 

•eflfect    upon    '  Timportance    des  objet.'    BonU  de  lAsle,  CristaUo' 

formes  crystallines.'     They  are  ffraphie,ouDeeoripti(m  des  Forme* 

much    more   damaging   to    the  propres  ä  tous  les  Corps  du  B^gne 

purely    cliemical    arrangement»  Jfcftn^aZ,  Paris,  1783,  yoLi.p.  91. 

because  onr  implements  for  mea-  **>  See  his  Essai  de  CristaUo^ 

4siiriiig  the  minute  angles  of  crys-  grapMet  Paris,  1 772,  p.  x. :    'an 

tals  are  still  yeiy  imperfect,  and  de  cenz  qni  m'a  le  plus  frappÄ 

thegoniometermayfiulindetect-  ce  sont  les  formes  r^^idres  et 

ing    differenees    which    reaUy  constantes   que  prennent  natu- 

-exist ;  and,  therefore,  many  al-  rellement  oertains  oorps  que  nooa 

leged  cases  of  isomorphism  are  d&signonsparlenomdecristaux.' 

probably  not  so  in  reahty.    Wol-  In  the  same  work,  p.  13:  'ü  £Eint 

laston'B  reflecting  goniometerhas  n^cessairement  supposer  que  les 

been  long  considered  the  best  in-  mol^coles  int^grantes  des  corpa 

«trument  possessed  by  crystallo-  ont  chacune,  suivant  qui  Ini  est 

graphers ;  bnt  I  leam  from.  LUbig  propre,  une  figure  constante  et 

4ind  Kopfs  Reports^  vol.  i.  pp.  d^termin^/     In  his  later  trea- 

19,  20,  that  Frankenheim  has  re-  tise  (Oristalloffru^hie,  1783,  vol. 

«ently  invented  one  for  measuring  i.  p.  70),  after  giying  ■oma  in- 
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great  idea  been  applied  to  Üie  almost  iimninerable  fonufl 
into  wliich  minerals  crystallize,  wlien  it  was  foUowed 
np  with  still  lar^er  resonrces  by  Haüy,  another  emi- 
nent Frenoliman/^'     Tbis  remarkable  man  acbieved  a 


Btances  of  the  eztxaordinary  com-    tioning    Boind    in    his    works, 

Elications  presented  bj  minerals,  thongn  it  was  manifest  that  his 
6  adds  :  *  B  n'est  donc  pas  6ton«  obligations  to  him  were  immense ; 
nant  que  d'habiles  chimistes  and  bj  recordinghis  errorswlule 
n'aient  rien  yn  de  constant  ni  de  he  corrected  them/  The  tmth« 
d^teimin^  dans  les  formes  cris-  however,  is,  that  so  fax  £rom 
tallines,  tandis  qu'ü  n'en  est  rarely  mentioning  De  Lislej  he 
ancune  qu'on  ne  pnisse,  avec  tm  mentions  himincessantlj;  and  I 
peu  d'attention  rapporter  k  la  have  oonnted  npwards  o£  three 
%ure  ^^mentaire  et  primordiale  hnndred  instances  in  Haue's 
dont  eile  d^ve/  Even  Biiffon,  great  work,  in  which  he  is  named, 
notndthstanding  his  fine  percep-  and  his  writings  are  referred  to. 
tion  of  law,  had  just  declarea,  On  one  occasion  he  says  of  De 
*  qu'en  g^n^z«!  la  forme  de  cris-  Lisle,  *  En  nn  mot,  sa  cristallo- 
tallisation  n'est  pas  nn  caract^e  graphie  est  le  fruit  d'un  travail 
eonstant,  mais  plus  ^uiyoqne  et  immense  par  son  6tendue,  pres- 
plus  Tariable  qu'aueun  autre  des  que  enti^ement  neuf  par  son 
caiactöres  par  lesquels  on  doit  objet,  et  trös-pr^cieux  par  son 
distingaer  les  min^raux.'  De  utüit^.'  Haüy,  2¥aitS  de  Mini- 
Lüle,  yol.  i.  p.  xviii.  Compare,  ralogUf  Paris,  1801,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
on  this  great  achievement  of  De  Elsewhere  he  calls  him,  *eet 
lisle's,  HerscheCs  Not.  Pkiloa.  habile  naturaliste;  ce  savant 
p.  239:  *he  first  ascertained  the  c^öbre/  vol.  ü.  p.  323;  *ce 
important  fact  of  the  constancy  c^bre  naturaliste/  vol.  iii.  p. 
of  the  angles  at  which  their  faces  442 ;  see  also  voL  iv.  pp.  51,  &;c. 
meet.'  In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  as 

*■*  The  first  work  of  Haüy  ap-  Dr.  "Whewell's,  it  is  important 
peared  in  1784  (Quirard,  France  that  these  errors  should  be  indi- 
lÄtthaire,  vol.  iv.  p.  41) ;  but  cated,  because  we  have  no  other 
he  had  read  two  special  memoirs  book  of  value  on  the  general  his- 
m  1781.  Ouvierf  Elogea,  vol.  iii.  tory  of  the  sciences ;  and  many 
p.  138.  TheinteUectualrelation  authors  have  deceived  themselves 
between  his  views  and  those  of  and  their  readers,  by  implicitly 
his  predecessor  must  be  obvious  adopting  the  Statements  of  this 
to  eveiT  mineralogist ;  but  Dr.  able  and  industrious  writer,  I 
Whewell,  who  has  noticed  this  would  particularly  caution  the 
judidously  enough,  adds  XHist,  Student  in  regard  to  the  physio- 
of  the  Induo.  Baimcea^  vol.  iii.  logical  part  of  Dr.  Whewell's 
pp.  229,  230) :  '  Unfortunately  History,  where,  for  instance,  the 
Eom6  de  Lisle  and  Haüy  were  antagonism  between  the  methods 
notonly  rivals,  but  in  some  mea-  of  Guvier  and  Bichat  is  entirely 
sure  enemies.  .  .  .  Haüy  re-  lost  sight  of,  and  while  whole 
venged  himself  by  rarely  men-  pages  are  devoted  to  Guvier, 
YOL.  n.  DD 
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complete  nnion  between  mineralogy  and  geometry ;  and, 
bringing  tlie  laws  of  space  to  bear  on  the  molecalar 
arrangements  of  matter,  he  was  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  intimate  structure  of  crystals.^®^  By  this  mearis,  lie 
sacceeded  in  proving  tliat  the  seconda^  forms  of  all 
ciystals  are  derived  from  their  primary  forms  by  a 
regulär  process  of  decrement  ;^^  and  that,  when  a  sub- 
stance  is  passing  from  a  liqnid  to  a  solid  State,  its  par- 
ticles  are  compelled  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheine 
whioh  provides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  in- 
cludes  even  those  subseqnent  layers  which  alter  the 
ordinary  type  of  the  crystal,  by  disturbing  its  natural 
symmetry.i®*  To  asceriain  that  such  violations  of  sym- 
metry  are  snsceptible  of  mathematical  calcnlation,  was 
to  make  a  vast  addition  to  onr  knowledge ;  bnt  wliat 
seems  to  me  still  more  important  is,  that  it  indicates  an 
approach  to  the  magnificent  idea,  that  every  thing  which 
occurs  is  regnlated  by  law,  and  that  confusion  and  dis- 
order  are  impossible.*®^     For,  by  proving  that  even  the 


Bichat  is   disposed  of   in  ^onr  *"*  And,  as  he  dearly  saw,  the 

lines.  proper  method  was  to  study  the 

»*  'Haüj  est   donc   le    senl  laws  ofsymmetzj,  and  thenapply 

y^ritable  antenr  de  la  sdence  them   dednctivelj  to    min^als, 

math^matique  des  cristaux.'  Ou-  instead  of  rising  indnctively  &om 

vier,  Frogrea  des  Sciences,  vol.  i.  theabenationsactuallypresented 

p.   8;    see  also    p.    817.      Dr.  byminerals.    This  is  interesting 

Clarke,  whose  celebrated  lectures  to  observe,  becanse  it  is  analo- 

on  mineralogy  excited  much  at-  gons  to  the  method  of  the  best 

tention  aniong  his  hearers,  was  pathologists,  who  seek  the  philo- 

indebted  for  some  of  his  prin-  sophy  of  their  subject  in  physio- 

cipal  yiews  to  his  conversations  logiia&lphenomena,  ratherthanin 

with  Haiiy:  see  Otter' s  Life  of  pathologicalones;  strikingdown- 

Clarke,  yol.  ii.  p.  192.  wards  from  the  normal  to  the 

'**  See  an  admirable  Statement  abnormal.      *  La    synUtrie  des 

of  the  three  forms  of  decrement,  fonnes  sous  lesquelles  se  pr^sen- 

in  ßaw/,  Traiti  de  MirUraloffie,  tent  les  solides  que  nous  aTons 

vol.  i.  pp.   285,  286.    Compare  considMsjnsqu'ici,  nott«a/<wfnt 

Whewelts  Sist,   of  the  Indiui.  (2«9  (^n^  ponr  exprimer  les  bis 

Sciences,  vol.  üi.  pp.  224,  225 ;  de  d^croissemens  dont  ces  solides 

who,  howeyer,  does  not  mention  sont  susceptibles.'    Häikf,  IVaiU 

Haü/s  Classification  of'd^croisse-  de  Mineralogie,  voL  i.  p.  442; 

mens  snr  les  bords,'  '  d^croisse-  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

mens  snr  les  angles/  and    *  di-  ^^  *  TJn  conp  d'oeil  pen  afcten- 

croissemens  int6rmd(äaires.'  tif,  jet6  snr  les  cristanz,  les  fit 
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niost  nncoutb.  and  Singular  forms  of  mmerals  are  the 
natural  results  of  tlieir  anteoedents,  Haüj  laid  the 
fonndation  of  what  maj  be  called  the  pathologj  of  the 
inorganic  world.  However  paradoxical  such  a  notion 
may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  symmetry  is  to  ciystals 
what  Iiealth  is  to  animals ;  so  that  an  irregnlariiy  of 
shape  in  the  first,  corresponds  with  an  appearance  of 
diisease  in  the  second.^®^  When,  therefore,  Üie  minds  of 
men  became  familiarized  with  the  great  tnith,  that  in 
the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
irregalarity,  it  became  more  easy  for  them  to  grasp  the 
stül  higher  tmth,  that  the  same  principle  holds  good 
of  the  animal  kLngdom,  although,  from  the  superior 
complexity  of  the  pnenomena,  it  will  be  long  before  we 
can  anive  at  an  eqnal  demonstration.  But,  that  such  a 
demonstration  is  possible,  is  the  principle  upon  which 
the  fnture  progress  of  all  organic,  and  indeed  of  all 
mental  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable, 
that  the  same  generation  which  established  the  fact, 
that  the  apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are 
strictly  regulär,  also  took  the  first  steps  towards  esta- 
blishing  the  far  higher  fact,  that  the  aberrations  of  the 
human  mind  are  goyemed  by  laws  as  unfailing  as 
those  which  determine  the  condition  of  inert  matter. 


appeler  d'abord  de  pw8  jetix  de  dans  leiir  ensemble/ 

la  natwre,  ce  qui  xriStoit  qu'xine  *"'  On  the  remarkable  power 

mani^e  plus  iUgante  de  fieiire  possessed  by  dystals,  in  common 

l'aveu    de    son    ignorance.    Un  with  animals,  of  repairing  their 

examen  refl^chi  nons  j  d^nvre  own  iiy'iiiies,  see  Pagets  Patho- 

des  lois  d'arrangement,  k  Taide  logy^  1853|  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  153, 

desquelles  le  calcul  repr^sente  et  confirming  the    experiments  of 

enchalne  Tun  k  l'autre  les  r^snl-  Jordan  on  this  curions  subject : 

tats  observ^;  lois  si  variables  'Theabilitytorepairthedamages 

et  en  möme  temps  si  pr^ses  et  snstained  by  iiynry  .  .  .  is  not 

si  r^guli^es ;  ordinairement  tr^-  an  exclnsive  property  of  living 

simples,  sans  rien  perdre  de  lenr  beings ;    for  even  ciystals  wiU 

fSoonditö.'     Haüy,  MirUralogüt  repaiv   themselves    when,   after 

vol.  i.  pp.  xüi.  xiy.     Again,  yoL  pieces  have  been  broken  from 

iL  p.   57i  '  notre  bnt,  qui  est  them,  they  are  placed  in  the  same 

de   prouver  que    les  lois  d*oti  cpnditions  in  which  they  wer« 

dopend  la  structure  du  cristal  first  formed.' 
Bont  les  plus  simples  possibles 

D  D  2 
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The  examination  of  this  wonld  lead  to  a  digression 
foreign  to  my  present  design ;  but  I  may  meiition  tbat,  at 
the  end  of  the  centruy,  there  was  written  in  Franoe  the 
celebrated  treatise  on  insanitj,  hy  Pinel ;  a  werk  re- 
markable  in  manj  respects,  bnt  cbieflj  in  this,  that  in  it 
tbe  old  notions  respecting  tbe  mysterious  and  inscra» 
table  character  of  mental  disease  are  altogether  dis- 
carded :  >^*  the  disease  itself  is  considered  as  a 
phenomenon  inevitably  occnrring  nnder  certain  giyen 
conditions,  and  the  fonndation  laid  for  supplying  an- 
other  linV  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which  connect» 
the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and  thns  nnitiiig 
mind  and  matter  into  a  Single  stady,  is  now  prepar- 
ing  the  way  for  some  generalization,  which,  being  com- 
mon to  boäi,  shall  serve  as  a  centre  round  which  the 
disjointed  fragments  of  onr  knöwledge  maj  safely 
rally. 

These  were  the  views  which,  dnring  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  Century,  began  to  dawn  npon  Erencli 
thinkers.     The  extraordinary  abiHiy  and  snccess  with 


'"*  *M.  Pinel  a  impiim^  nne  une    inspiiation    oa  nne  poni- 

marche  nonvelle  ä  T^tude  de  la  tion  des  aieuz,  qui  dans  la  suite 

folie. .  . .  En  larangeant  simple-  ftit  prise  ponr  la  possession  des 

ment)  et  sans  di£%reiicesancimes,  d^mons,  qni  dans  d'autares  tempfl 

au  nombre  des  antares  d^range-  passa  ponr  nne    oeuTre    de  la 

mens  de  nos  organes,  en  Ini  as-  magie ;  Tali^nation  mentale,  dis- 

signant  nne  place  dans  le  cadre  je,  avec  tontes  ses  espöces  et  ses 

nosographiqne,  il  fit  faire  nn  pas  vari^tÄs  innombrables,  ne  difi^ 

immense  k  son  histoire/  Gtorget  en  lien    des    antres    maladies/ 

de  la  Folie,  Paris,  1820,  p.  69.  The  recognition  of  this  he  ez- 

In  the  same  work,  p.  295, '  M.  pressly  ascribes  to  his  predecea- 

Pinel,  le  premier  en  France,  on  sor:  *grice  anxprincipes  expos^ 

ponrrait  cGre  en  Enrope,  jeta  les  par  Pinel.'  p.  340.    Pinel  himself 

fondemens  d'un  traitement  yrai-  deaxlysawtheconnezionbetweeii 

ment  rationnel  en  rangeant  la  his  own  opinions  and  the  spMt 

folie  au  nombre  des  autres  affec-  of  the   age:   see  Pmel,   Traiik 

tions  organiquiBs.'    M.  Esquirol,  MSdioo-PÜlosopkique  sur  FMi^ 

who  ezpresses  the  modern  and  naüan  Mentale^  p.  -mni, ;   * Un 

purely  scientific  view,  says  in  his  onvrage  de  m^ecine,  pnblie  en 

great  work  {Des  Maladies  Men~  Eranoe  ä  la  fin  du  dix-huiti&nie 

taest  Paris,  1838,  voL  i.  p.  336),  si^e,  doit  avoir  un  autre  caiaC' 

'  L'ali^nation  mentale,  que  les  an-  t^  que  s'il  avoit  £t6  öcrit  s  nn* 

ciens  peuples  regardaient  comme  ^poque  anterieure.' 
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wMcli  these  eminent  men  cultivated  tlieir  respective 

ficiences,  I  liave  traced  at  a  length  greater  that  I  had 

intended,  but  still  verj  inadeqnate  to  the  importance 

of  the  subject.    Enougb,  however,  lias  been  brougbt 

forward,  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  trath  of  the  pro- 

position  I  -wished  to  prove  ;  namelj,  that  the  intellect 

of  France  was,  dnring  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 

Century,  concentrated  npon  the  eztemal  world  with  nn- 

precedented  zeal,  and  thns  aided  that  yast  movement, 

of  which  the  Bevolntion  itself  was  merelj  a  Single  con- 

sequence.     The  intimate  connexion  between  scientific 

progress  and  social  rebellion,  is  evident  from  the'  &ict, 

that  both  are  snggested  bj  the  same  yeaming  after  im- 

provenient,  the  same  dissatis&ction  -with  what  has  been 

previonsly  done,  the  same  restiess,  piying,  insabordinate, 

and  andacions  spirit.     But  in  Fiance  this  general  ana- 

logy  wOiS  strengthened  by  the  cnrions  circnmstances  1 

have  alreadj  noticed,  by  virtue  of  which,  the  activity  of 

the  conntry  was,  dnring  the  fimst  half  of  the  Century, 

directed  against  the  chnrch  rather  than  against  the 

State ;  so  ihat  in  order  to  cqmplete  the  antecedents  of 

the  B^evolntion,  it  was  necessary  that,  in  the  latter  half 

of  the  Century,  the  gronnd  of  attack  shonld  be  shiffced. 

This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by  the  wonderfhl  ün- 

petos  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  science.     For, 

the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steadily  fixed  upon  the 

externa!  world,  the  internal  feil  into  neglect ;  while,  as 

the  extemal  corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the  internal 

to  the   church,   it  was  part  of  the  same  intellectual 

development,  tiiat  the  assailers  of  the  existing  &<bric 

should  tum  against  poHtical  abuses  the  energy  which 

the  preceding   generation  had   reserved  for  religious 

ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  Prench  Revolution,  Kke  every 
great  revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded 
by  a  complete  change  in  the  habits  and  associations  of 
the  national  intellect.  But  besides  this,  there  was  also 
tskking  place,  precisely  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  social 
movement,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
intellectual  movement,  and  indeed  formed  part  of  it,  in 
6o  far  as  it  was  followed  by  similar  results  and  produced 
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by  similaor  canses.  Tlie  natore  of  this  social  reyolation 
I  shall  examine  only  veiy  briefly,  becanse  in  a  fdtare 
volume  it  will  be  necessarj  to  tpace  its  historj  minntely, 
in  Order  to  illustrate  the  slighter  but  still  remarkable 
changes  which  in  the  same  period  were  going  on  in 
EngHsh  Society. 

d  France,  before  the  Revolution,  the  people,  though 
always  very  social,  were  also  very  ezclusive.  The 
Upper  classes,  protected  by  an  imaginary  superioritj, 
looked  with  scom  upon  those  whose  birth  or  titles  were 
unequal  to  their  own.  The  class  inunediately  below 
them  copied  and  communicated  their  example,  and 
every  order  in  society  endeavouredto  find  some  fancifiil 
distmction  which  should  guard  them  &oni  the  conta- 
mination  of  their  inferiors.  The  only  three  real  sources 
of  superiority, — ^the  superiority  of  morals,  of  intellect, 
and  of  knowledge, — ^were  entirely  overlooked  in  thiß 
absurd  scheme ;  and  men  became  accustomed  to  pride 
themselves  not  on  any  essential  difference,  but  on  those 
inferior  matters,  which,  with  extremely  few  exceptions, 
are  the  result  of  accident,  and  therefore  no  test  of 
merit.*®^ 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things,  was  the 
unprecedented  impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
physical  science.  Those  vast  discoveries  which  were 
being  made,  not  only  stimulated  the  intellect  of  think- 
ing  men,  but  even  roused  the  curiosity  of  the  more 
thoughtless  parts  of  society.  The  lectures  of  chemists, 
of  geologists,  of  mineralogists,  and  of  physiologistß, 
were  attended  by  those  who  came  to  wonder,  as  well  as 
by  those  who  came  to  leam.  In  Paris,  the  scientific 
assemblages  were  crowded  to  overflowing.^*®    The  halls 


'■•  Comp.  Mkm,  de  SegWf  voll  who  were  not    of  high   birth. 

i.  p.  23,  with  the  Introduction  to  Mkn.  de  Montbarey^  vol.  i.  p.  341, 

Bea  Eiaux,  Historieites,  vol.  i.  p.  and  see  vol.  iii.  p.  117. 
34.    A  good  illnstration  of  this        ^  And  that  too  even  on  such 

is,  that  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  a  subject  as  anatomy.    In  1768, 

m  his  Memoirs,  gently  censures  Antoine  Petit  began  his  anato- 

LonisXv.,  notforhis  scandalons  mical  lectures  in  the  great  am- 

piofli^acy,  bntbecause  he  selected  phitheatre  of  the  Jardin  du  Boi ; 

for  hiB  mistresses  some  women  and  the  press  to  hear  him  vas 
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aoid  ampHtlieatres  in  whicli  the  great  traths  of  nature 
Yrere  expoimded,  were  no  longer  able  to  hold  their 
audience,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  found  neces- 
saoy  to  enlarge  them.**^  The  sittdngs  of  the  Academj, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  solitary  scholars, 
'were  frequented  by  every  one  whose  rank  or  influence 
enabled  them  to  secnre  a  place.  *®^  Even  women  of 
fashion,  forgetting  their  nsnal  firivolity,  hastened  to 
hear  discnssions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on 
the  discovery  of  a  new  salt,  on  the  stmctnre  of  plante, 
on  the  Organization  of  animals,  on  the  properties  of  the 
electric  noid.^^^     A  sndden  craving  afber  knowledge 


Bo  great,  that  not  only  all  the  Paris  in  1755,  says  with  sur-. 

seats  were  occupied,  but  the  yery  prise, '  I  have  seen  as  bright  a 

window-ledges     were    crowded.  circle  of  beanty  at  the  chemical 

See  the  animated  description  in  lectnres  of  Boaelle,  as  gracing 

Bioff,  Univ,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  494.  the  conrt  of  Versailles.'    Priof'a 

"*  Dr.  Thomson  {mstory    of  Ufe  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  p.  180 ; 

Chemistiy,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  says  of  Forsten' a  lAfe  of  Goldsmith,  vol. 

Fourcroy's  lectnres  on  chemistry,  i.  p.  65.     In  the  middle  of  the 

which '  began    in   1784 :    *  Such  centniy,    electridly    was    veiy 

were  the  crowds,  both  of  men  and  populär    among    the    Parisian 

women,  who  flockedto  hear  him,  ladies ;  andUie  interest  feit  in  it 

that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  was  revived  several  years  later 

enlarge  the  size  of  the  lecture-  by  Franklin.     Compare  Grimm, 

room.'     This  circomstance  is  also  Correspondance,  vol.  vii.  p.  122, 

mentioned  in  Ouvier,  Moges,  vol.  with  Tuchen' a  Life  of  Jefferaort, 

ii.  p.  19.  vol.  i.    pp.    190,    191.      Cuvier 

*•*  In  1779,  it  was  remarked  {Mogea,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  teils  ns  that 

that '  les  s^nces  publiqnes  de  even  the  anatomical  descriptions 

TAcad^mie  Fran^ise  sont  deve-  which  Daubenton  wrote  for  Buf- 

nues  une  esp^e  de  spectacle  fort  fon  were  to  be  found  *  sur  la 

k  la  mode :'  and  as  this  continued  toilette  des  femmes.'  This  change 

to  increase,  the  throng  became  at  of  taste  is  also  noticed,  though  in 

length  so  great,  that  in  1785  it  ajeeringspirit,inJtf^(20  G^eTz/i^, 

was  foxmd  necessary  to  diminish  vol.  vi.  p.  32.    Compare  the  ac- 

the  number  of  tickets  of  admis-  count  given  by  Townsend,  who 

sion,  and  it  was  even  proposed  visited  France  in  1786,  on  his 

that  ladies  should  be  excluded,  way  to  Spain :    '  A    numerous 

in  consequence  of  some  uproari-  society  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 

GUS  scenes  which  had  happened.  of  the  first  £&shion  meet  to  hear 

Grimm  et  Diderot,  Chrreapond,  lectnres  on  the  sciences,  delivered 

lAt,  vol.  X.  p.  341,  vol  ziv.  pp.  by  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 

148,  149, 185,  251.  their  profession.    ...    I    was 

^  €h)ldsmith,    who    was    in  much  Struck  with  the  fluency  and 
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seemed  to  liave  smitten  eveiy  rank.  The  largest  and 
ihe  most  difiELcnlt  inqmries  fonnd  {ayonr  in  tlie  eyes  of 
those  wliose  fathers  had  liardly  heard  the  names  of  tbe 
Sciences  to  wliich  they  belonged.  The  bnlliant  ima- 
gination  of  Bufibn  made  geology  snddenly  popnlar ;  the 
same  thing  was  effected  for  chemistry  by  the  eloquence 
of  Fourcroy,  and  for  electriciiy  by  Nollet;  while  the 
admirable  expositions  of  Lalande  cansed  astronomy  it- 
self  to  be  generally  cnltivated.  In  a  word,  it  is  enonsh 
to  say,  that  during  the  thirfy  years  preceding  ike 
Revolution,  the  spread  of  physical  science  was  so  rapid, 
that  in  its  favonr  the  old  classical  stadies  were  des- 
pised  ;^'^  it  was  considered  the  essential  basis  of  a  good 
edncation,  and  some  slight  acqnaintance  with  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  every  class,  ezcept  those  who 
were  obliged  to  snpport  themselves  by  their  daily 
labour.^^*  

elegance  of  language  "with  which  Stands  Ghreek.'    In  1785»  Je£Eer- 

the  anatomical  professor  spoke,  son  "writes  from  Paris  toMadi- 

and  not  a  little  so  with  the  deep  son,  *  Greek  and  Boman  authois 

attention  of  his  anditors.'  Ibwru-  are  decurer  here  than,  I  believe, 

encPs  Jowmey  through  8pain,  vol.  any  where  in  the  world ;  nobody 

i.  p.  41 :  See  also  SmUKs  Touron  here  reads  them,  wherefore  they 

the  Continent  in  1786,  vol.  i.  p.  are  not  xeprinted.*      Jefferson*s 

117-  Correapond,  vol.  l  p.  301.    See 

^**  In  aletterwrittenin  1756,  further,  on  Üob  neglect  of  the 

it  is  Said,  *  Mais  c'est  peine  per-  ancients,  a  significant  precnrsor 

dne  atgonrd'hni  que  de  plaisanter  of  the  Eevolution,  Mim.  de  Mont" 

les^rudits;  il  n'y  en  a  plus  en  bareyy  toL  iilp.  181 ;  VUlemain, 

Erance.'     Cfrimmf     Correapond.  LUtSrature  au  XVIIP  8Ucle,  yol. 

vol.  ii.  p.  15.    In  1764,  *  II  est  iii.     pp.    243-248  ;     Schiosaer's 

honteux  et   incroyable  k   quel  E^hteenth   Century^  yoL  i.    p. 

point  r^tade  des  andens  est  ne-  344. 

gligie.'  Tol.  iv.  p.  97.    In  1768,  »"  For  further  evidence  of  the 

'  Une  autre  raison  qni  rendra  les  popnlarity  of  physicalknowledge, 

traductions  des  antenrs  andens  and  of  its  study,  even  by  those 

de  plus  en  plus  rares  en  France,  who  might  have  been  expected  to 

c'est  qpe  depuis  long  temps  on  n^lect  it,  see  Mhn.  de  RoUrnd^ 

nW  sait  plus  le  Grec,  et  qu'on  vol.  i.  pp.  115,  268,  324,  843; 

neglige  Tetude  du  Latin  tous  les  Mhn.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  16; 

jours  davantage.*  voL  vi.  p.  140.  Dupont  de  Nenumre,  Mim.  twr 

Sherlock  (^(W  Lettera  from  an  Turgot^  pp.   45,   62,   53,    411; 

Engliah  Traveller,  London,  1781,  Mim.  de  Briaaot,  vol.  i.  pp.  62, 

p.  86)  says,  *It  is  very  rare  to  151,  319,  336,  338,  357;  Ouvier, 

meet  a  man  in  France  that  under-  Progria  dea  Scienoea,  voL  i.  p.  89. 
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Tlxe  resrü  ts  produced  by  this  remarkable  clumge  are 

very  curioiis,  and  from  their  energj  and  rapidity  were 

very  decisive.    As  long  as  the  different  classes  confined 

iheiiiselyes  to  pnrsnits  pecnliar  to  their  own  sphere, 

Ühey  ^/vere  enconraged  to  preserre  their  separate  habits; 

and  the  Subordination,  or,  as  it  were,  the  hierarchy,  of 

Society  was  easily  maintained.     Bnt  when  the  members 

of  the  yarions  Orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the 

saiiie  object,  thej  became  knit  together  hj  a  new  sym- 

pathy .     The  highest  and  most  dnrable  of  all  pleasnres, 

the  pleasnre  cansed  by  the  perception  of  firesh  tmths, 

^was    now  a  great  lii^  which  banded  together  those 

Bocial  elemente  that  were  formerly  wrapped  np  in  the 

pride  of  their  own  isolation.     Besides  this,  there  was 

also  ^yen  to  them  not  only  a  new  pnrsnit,  bnt  also  a 

new  Standard  of  merit.     In  the  amphitheatre  and  the 

leotnre-room,  the  first  object  of  attention  is  the  professor 

and  the  lectnrer.     The  diyision  is  between  those  who 

teach  and  those  who  leam.    The  Subordination  of  ranks 

makes  way  for  the  Subordination  of  knowledge.^^^    The 

petiy  and  conventional  distinctions  of  fashionable  life 

are  sncceeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions, 

by  which  alone  man  is  reaJly  separated  &om  man.   The 

progress  of  the  intellect  suppHes  a  new  object  of  vene- 

ration ;   the  old  worship  of  rank  is  rudely  disturbed, 

and  its  superstitious  devotees  are  taught  to  bow  the 

knee  before  what  to  them  is  the  shrine  of  a  stränge  god. 

The  hall  of  science  is  the  temple  of  democracy.     Those 

who  come  to  leam,  confess  their  own  ignorance,  abro- 

gate  in  some  degree  their  own  superioriiy,  and  begin  to 

percelye  that  the  greatness  of  men  has  no  connexion 

with    the    splendour   of  their  tities,    or  the   dignity 

of  their  biHh;   that  it  is  not  concemed  with  their 

quarterings,  their   escutcheons,   their   descents,   their 

dexter-chiefs,    their     sinister-chie&,     their    chevrons, 


>"*  A    celebrated  writer    haa  sciences  phjsiqnes,  xii  maitres,  ni 

▼eil  Said,  thongh  in  a  eomewhat  esclaves,  ni  lois,  ni    sigets,  ni 

different  point  of  Tiew,  '  H  ne  citoyens,  ni  ^tzangero.'      Comte, 

peat  y  avoir  dans  les    sciencee  IVaiU    de  LigisUttUm,  vol.  i.  p. 

moralftR.  pas  plns  que  dans  les  43. 
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iheir  bends,  their  aznres,  iheir  gnles,  aad  the  other 
trumperies  of  their  heraldry ;  btit  that  it  deponds  npon 
Übe  largeness  of  iheir  zninds,  the  powers  of  their 
intellect,  and  the  fÜUiiess  of  their  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  Century,  began  to  inflnence  those  classes 
which  had  long  been  the  nndisputed  masters  of 
socieiy.^®^  And  what  shows  the  strength  of  this  great 
movement  is,  that  it  was  accompanied  by  other  social 
changes,  which,  thongh  in  tikemselyes  apparentlj 
trifling,  become  fhll  of  meaning  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  general  historj  of  the  time. 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physiöal  knowledge 
was  revolutionizing  socieiy,  by  inspiring  the  diflferent 
classes  with  an  object  common  tö  all,  and  thus  raishig 
a  new  Standard  of  merit,  a  more  trivial,  bat  eqnally 
democratic  tendency  was  observable  even  in  the  con- 
ventional  forms  of  social  life.  To  describe  the  whole  of 
these  changes  would  occnpy  a  space  disproportioned  to 
the  other  parts  of  this  Introduction ;  bnt  it  is  certain 
that,  nntil  the  changes  have  been  care:l^y  examined, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of 
the  French  Bevolntion.  As  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean, 
J  will  notice  two  of  these  innovations  which  are  very 
conspicnous,  and  are  also  interesting  on  acconnt  of 
their  analogy  with  what  has  happened  in  English 
Society. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress, 
and  a  marked  contempt  for  those  extemal  appearances 
hitherto  valned  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all 


^  The  remarks  which  Thomas  no  one  would  have  nsed  such 

made  upon  Descartes  in  1765,  in  langnage,  on  such  an  occasion, 

an  äoge  crowned  by  the  Acade-  thirtyyearsearlier.    So,  too,  the 

my,illustrate  the  opinions  which,  Connt  de    S6gup    says   of  the 

in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh-  yonnger  nobles  before  the  Bevo- 

teenth  centniy,  were  becoming  Intion, '  nons  pr^förions  nn  mot 

rapidly  dif^sed  in  France.    See  d'^loges  de  D' Alembert^  de  Dide- 

the  passage  beginning  '  O  pr6-  rot,  a  la  fiEtvenr  la  plus  signal^e 

jng^s !  6  ridicule  fiert^  des  places  d'nn  prince/     Mün.  de  Skguty 

et   du   lang ! '  &c.    (Euvres  de  voL  i.  p.  142 :  see  also  voL  iL 

Deacartes,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  Certainly  p.  46. 
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iiiai;ter8.     Dnriiig  the  reign  of  Lonis  2U.V.,  and  indeed 

dxLrixig  tbe  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Lonis  XV.,  not  only 

mexL  of  frivolons  tastes,  bnt  even  those  distmgnished  for 

theiir  knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire   a  dainty 

pi-ecision,   a  nice  and  stndied  adjnstment,  a  pomp  of 

^old.,  of  silver,  and  of  mffles,  snch  as  in  onr  days  can 

jLoWhere  be  seen,  ezcept  in  the   conrts  of  European 

princes,  where  a  certain  barbarian  splendonr  is  still 

retained.     So  far  was  this  oarried,  that  in  the  seven- 

teeuth  centoiy  the  rank  of  a  person  might  be  imme- 

diatelj  known  hj  bis  appearance ;    no  one  presnming 

to  xLsnrp  a  garb  worfi  by  the  class  inunediately  aboYo 

his  own.i®*     Bnt  in  that  democratic  movement  whioh 

preceded  the  French  Revolution,    the  minds  of  men 

becaoiie  too  eamest,  too  intent  npon  higher  matters,  to 

bnsy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which  engrossed 

the  attention  of  their  fathers.     A  contemptnons  disre- 

gard  of  snch  distinctions  became  general.    In  Paris  tho 

innovation   was  seen  even   in   those   gay  assembües^ 

whero  a  certain  amonnt  of  personal  decoration  is  still 

considered  natural.     At  dinners,  suppers,  and  baUs,  it 

is  noticed  by  contemporary  observers,  that  the  dress 

usually  wom  was  becoming  so  simple  as  to  cause  a 

confosion  of  ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was 

abandoned  by  both  sezes ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions, 

Coming  in  a  common  frock-coat,  the  women  in  their 

ordinary  moming  gowns.^^*    Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  waa 


*"*  Among  many  other  iUus-  cepted.   They  are  too  high  to  b» 

tratdons  which  might  be  given  of  reached  by  any   improvement. 

this   distinction    of   chusses  bj  They  are  the  last  refoge  from 

dress»  see  Mcmteü,  Eist,  des  di-  which  etiquette,  formality,  and 

vers  Etats f  voL  vii.  pp.  7-10;  folly  will  be  driven.   Take  away 

and  TcUlemant  des  Beattx,  His-  these,  and  they  wonld  be  on  a 

toriettes,  voLi.  p.  36  note.  level   with  other  people.*     Jef- 

'"  In  Angnst  1787,  Jefferson  ferson  was   a  statesman  and  a 

wiites  fcom   Paris  '{Correapori'  diplomatist,      and     was     weU 

dmce,  Tol.  ii.  p.  224) :  *  In  soci-  acqnainted  with  his  profession. 

ety,  the  habU  habilli  is  ahnost  The  change,  however,  which  he 

banished,  and  theybegin  to  go  noticed,  hadbeen  Coming  onsome 

eyen  to  great  suppers  in  froek :  ^ears  earlier.  In  a  letter  written 

the  conrt  and  diplomatic  coips,  m  May  1786,  it  is  said:  *  U  est 

howeyer,  mnst    always  be   ex-  rare  axgonrd'hni  de  rencontrer 
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this.  camed,  that  we  are  assured  by  the  Prinoe  de 
Montbarej,  who  was  in  PaHs  at  tbe  time,  that  shortly 
before  the  Bevolutioii,  even  those  who  had  stars  and 
Orders  w^re  carefhl  to  hide  them  by  buttoning  their 
ooats,  so  that  these  marks  of  snperioiüy  might  no  longer 
be  seen.*®® 

The  other  innoyatioii  to  which  I  have  refeired  ia 
equallj  interestmg  as  charaoteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  This  is,  that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the 
different*  Orders  of  socieiy*®*  was  shown  in  the  instita- 
tion  of  dubs ;  a  remarl^ble  contrivance,  which  to  us 
seems  perfectlj  natural  becanse  we  are  accustomed  to 


dansle  monde  des  personnes  qiii  avaient  tiavaillö  tonte  leur  vie 
soient  ce  qn'on  appelle  habill&s.  pour  obtenir  les  ordres  dn  roi, 
Lee  femmessont  enchemise  et  en  preuve  de  la  plns  haute  favenr, 
chapeau,  les  hommes  en  &oc  et  s'habitnörentaencacher  les  mär- 
en gilet/      Grimm,  Correapond,  ques  distmctives  sous  le  &oc  le 
Tol.  ziv.  p.  485 ;  and  on  the  in-  plus  simple,  ^ni  leur  permettait 
creased  simplidty  of  attire  in  de  conrir  k  pied  dans  les  rues  et 
1780,  See  voL  zi.  pp.  141,  142.  de  se  confondre  dans  la  foüld.' 
S^gnr,     who    witnessed    these  Mhn,  de  Montharey,  toL  iü.  pp. 
changes,   and    was   much    die-  161,  162.    Another  alteration  of 
pleased  bj  them,  says  of  their  the  same  tendency  is  worth  re- 
advocates,  *■  ils  ne  voyaient  pas  cording.    The  Baroness  d'Ober- 
qne    les    &ocs,  rempla9ant  les  kirch,  who   revisited  Paris  in 
amples  et  unposans  y^temens  de  1784,  remarked,  on  her  arriTal, 
l'ancienne  conr,  pr^agaient  un  that    'gentlemen  began    about 
penchant  g^n^ial  pour  T^galitö.*  this  time  to  go  about  unanned, 
Mim.  de  Skgwr,  toL  i.  p.  131.  and  wore  swords  onlj  in  füll 
Soulayie  {Begne  de  Louis  XVI,  dress.  .  .  .  AndthustheFrench 
Tol.  vi.  p.  38)  observes,  that  <  les  nobüity  laid  aside  a  usage  which 
grands,  vers  les  approches  de  la  the  ezample  of  their  fathers  had 
r(6Yolution,n'aToient  plus  que  des  oonsecrated  through  centurids.' 
habits  simples  et  peu  coüteux ; '  IfOberkircKa    Memoire,   Lond. 
and  that  '  on  ne  oistingoa  plus  1862,  voL  ii.  p.  211. 
une  duchesse  d'une  actrice,'  p.  ''^  Astrikinginstanoeof  which 
43 :  See  also  an   extract   firom  was,  moreoyer,  seen  in  the  num- 
Mon^oye,   in  Mis(m*a  History,  ber  of  mUaUiancee,  which  first 
voL  i.  pp.  352,  353.    Compare  becamefreqiient  about  the  middle 
Mhm,  8ur  Marie  Äntoinette,  voL  i.  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  Com- 
pp.  226,  372,  voL  ii.  p.  174,  and  pare  Mim,  de  M(mtharey,  vol.  iü. 
Mkm.  de  Madame  du  Hausset,  pp.   116,   156,  157;    Lacretdle, 
introduc  p.  17.  JHx-huikhne  Stiele,  vol.  iü.  p* 

^^  *  Les  personnes  du  premier  220. 
rang  et  m6me  d'un  lige  mür,  qui 
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it,  but  of  wliich  it  may  be  tmly  said,  that  nntil  the 
eighteenth  centmy  its  ezistence  was  impossible.  Before 
tbe  eighteenth  centuiy,  each  class  was  so  jealous  of  its 
saperiority  oyer  the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together 
on  eqnal  terms  was  impracticable ;  and  althongb  a 
certam  patroiiizing  famüiarity  towards  one's  inferiors 
might  be  safely  indnlged  in,  this  only  marked  tb& 
immense  interyal  of  Separation,  since  the  great  man  had 
no  fear  of  his  condescension  being  abused.  In  those 
good  old  times  a  proper  respect  was  paid  to  rank  and 
birth ;  and  he  who  conld  connt  his  twenty  ancestors 
was  venerated  to  an  extent  of  which  we,  in  these  dege« 
nerate  days,  can  hardly  form  an  idea.  As  to  any  thmg 
like  social  eqnalily,  that  was  a  notion  too  preposterous 
to  be  conceived ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  any  institntion 
shoxdd  ezist  which  placed  mere  ordinary  men  on  a  level 
with  those  iUnstrions  characters,  whose  veins  were  filled 
with  the  pnrest  blood,  and  the  qnarterings  of  whose 
arms  none  conld  hope  to  rivaL 

Bnt  in  the  eighteenth  centnry  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge  became  so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of 
intellectnal  snperiority  made  rapid  encroachments  on 
the  old  principle  of  aristocratic  snperiority.  As  soon 
as  these  encroachments  had  reached  a  certaui  point,^ 
they  gave  rise  to  an  Institution  snited  to  them;  and 
thns  it  was  that  there  were  first  estabüshed  clubs,  in 
which  all  the  educated  classes  conld  assemble,  withont 
regard  to  those  other  difierences  which,  in  the  preceding 
period,  kept  them  separate.  The  pecnliari^  of  this 
was,  that,  for  mere  pnrposes  of  social  enjoyment,  men 
were  bronght  into  contact,  who,  according  to  the  aris- 
tocratic scheme,  had  nothing  in  common,  but  who  were 
now  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  so  far  as  they 
belonged  to  the  same  estabHshment,  conformed  to  the 
same  mies,  and  reaped  the  same  adyantages.  It  was, 
howeyer,  expected  Üiat  the  members,  though  yarying  in 
many  other  respects,  were  to  be  all,  in  some  degree, 
educated ;  and  in  this  way  socieiy  first  distinctly  recog- 
nized  a  Classification  preyiously  ujqknown ;  the  diyision 
between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded  by  another 
diyision  between  educated  and  uneducated. 
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The  rise  and  growih  o£  clubs  is,  therefore,  to  the  pM- 
losopliic  observer,  a  question  of  inunense  importance ; 
and  it  is  one  wUch,  as  I  shall  hereafber  prove,  played  a 
great  part  in  the  lustory  of  England  doring  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  Century.  In  reference  to  oup 
present  snbject,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  first 
clubs,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  which  ever 
ezisted  in  Paris,  were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven 
years  before  the  Erench  Revolution.  At  the  beginning 
they  were  merely  intended  to  be  social  assemblages ; 
but  they  quicHy  assumed  a  democratic  character,  con- 
formable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Their  first  result^  as 
was  noticed  by  a  keen  observer  of  whatwas  then  passing, 
was  to  make  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes  more 
simple  than  they  had  hitherto  beai,  and  to  weaken  tliat 
loye  of  form  and  ceremony  suitable  to  their  earHer  habits. 
These  clubs  likewise  effected  a  remarkable  Separation 
between  the  sexes ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  after  their 
establishment,  women  assodated  more  with  each  other, 
and  were  offcener  seen  in  public  unaccompanied  hj 
men.^^  This  had  the  effect  of  encouraging  among  men 
a  republican  roughness,  which  the  influence  of  the  other 
sex  would  have  tended  to  keep  down.  All  these  things 
effaced  the  old  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  diffe- 


^^  'Nous  oommencames  aiissi  gttr,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.  By  the  spiisg 

d  ayoir  des  clubs:  les  homnies  of  1786,  this  Separation  of  the 

s'y  rSunissaieiLt,  non  encore jpour  sexes    had    beeome    still  more 

discnter,  mais  potur  diner,  jouer  marked ;  and  it  was  a  common 

an  wisk,  et  lire  tons  les  ouTrages  complaint,  that  ladies  were  ob" 

nonveanz.   Ce  premierpas,  alors  liged  to  go  to  the  theatre  alone, 

presqne  inapergu,   ent  dans    la  men  being  at  their  dubs.    See 

snite  de  grandes,  et  momentan^-  the  yery  curions  observations  in 

ment  de  funestes  oons^uences.  Grimm,  Correspond,  yol.  ziv.  pp. 

Dans  le  commencement^  son  pre-  486-489,  where  there  is  also  a 

mier  r^ultat  fut  de  s^parer  les  notice  of  '  le  prodigienx  sncc^ 

hommes  des  femmes,  et  d'appor-  qn'a  en  r^tablusement  des  clubB 

ter  ainsi  nn  notable  changement  a  Tanglaise.'     See  also,  on  the 

dans  nos  moBurs :  elles  devinrent  diminished   attention    paid  to 

moins  Myoles,  mais  moins  po-  women,  WiUiaTiu^a  Letters  from 

lies ;  plns    fortes,   mais   moins  France,  Tol.  ii.  p.  80,  3rd   edit 

aimables:  la  poUtique  j  gagna,  1796. 
la  soci^t^  7  perdit.'  Mm,  de  8i- 
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rent  ranks,  and  bj  merging  the  various  classes  into  one, 
made  tlie  force  öf  their  nnited  Opposition  irresistible, 
and  speedily  overthrew  both  the  chnrcb  and  the  state« 
The  exact  period  at  wbich  the  clubs  became  political 
cannot,  of  conrse,  be  ascertained,  bnt  the  change  seems 
to  have  taken  place  abont  1784.*^^  From  this  moment 
all  was  over ;  and  although  the  gOYemment,  in  1787, 
issned  Orders  to  close  the  leading  clab,  in  which  all 
classes  discnssed  political  qnestions,  it  was  fonnd  im- 
possible  to  stem  the  corrent.  The  order,  therefore, 
was  rescinded ;  the  club  re-assembled,  and  no  fdrther 
attempt  was  made  to  interrupt  that  conrse  of  afiairs 
which  a  long  train  of  preceding  events  had  rendered 
inevitable.*®* 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow 
the  old  institntions,  an  event  sndd^y  occnrred  which 
prodnced  the  most  remarkable  effects  in  France,  and  is 
itself  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  Century.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable  injnstice  of 
the  English  govemment,  rose  in  arms,  tnmed  on  their 
oppressors,  and,  afber  a  desperate  straggle,  glorionsly 


^^  The   remarks  of  Georgel  hommes  de  lettres  les  plus  con- 

appearto  applyto  the  political  sid&i^.     Cette  r^union  offirait, 

clabS'  only:  'A  Paris  les  assem-  ponr  la  premi^e  fois,   rixnage 

bUes  de  nouvellistes,  les  dubs  d'une  ^gaUt^  qui  devientbient6ty 

qui  s'^toient  form^  k  Tinstar  de  plns  que  la  libert^  mdme,  le  yobu 

cenz  des  Anglais,  s'ezpliquaient  le  plas  ardent  de  la  plns  grande 

hautement  et  sans  retenue  sur  partie  de  la  nation.  Aussi  le  mö- 

les  droits  de  rhomme,  snr  les"  contentement  produit  par  la  cl6- 

avantages  de  la  libert^i  sur  les  ture  de  ce  club  fut  si  yif,  que 

grands  abus  de  Tin^galiti  des  Tautorit^  se  crut  oblig^e  de  la 

conditions.    Ces  clubs,  trop  ac-  rouvrir.*    Mem,  de  Segnr,  vol. 

cr^dit^,  avoient  commenc^  a  se  iii.  pp.  258,  259.  On  the  increase 

fonner  en  1784.*    Mhn.  de  Geor-  of  these  dubs  from  1787  to  1789, 

gdf  Yol.  ii.  p.  310.  compare  Du Mesnüf  Mkm,mr  Le 

^*  «Le  heutenant  de   police  Brurifi^A^B)  MhrudeLafayette, 

fit  fermer  le  dub  nomm^  Club  du  toL  i.  pp.  312,  322,  391, 434,  yoL 

SdUm ;  ordre  arbitraire  et  inutile :  ii.  p.  9 ;  Barrud,  Met  du  Jacob, 

ce  dub  alors  6tait  composö  de  toI.  i.  p.  40,  yoL  ii.  p.  310,  yoL 

personnes  distingu^es  de  la  no-  y.  ]q>.  101,  168 ;  JTiiera,  Eist,  de 

blesse  ou  de  la  haute  bourgeoi-  la  Mlvolviion^  vol.  i.  p.  36,  Paris, 

sie,  ainsi  que  des  artistes  et  des  1834. 
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obtained  iheir  independence.  In  1776,  tlie  Americans 
laid  before  Earope  that  noble  Declaration,  wbicli  ongbt 
to  be  bnng  np  in  the  nnrserj  of  eveiy  king,  and  bla- 
zoned  on  flie  porcb  of  every  royal  paJace.  In  words, 
the  memoiy  of  wbicli  can  never  die,  they  declared,  that 
the  object  of  the  institation  of  goyemment  is  to  secnre 
the  rights  of  the  people ;  that  from  the  people  alone  it 
deriyes  its  powers;  and  'that  whenever  any  form  of 
goyemment  becomes  destmctiye  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institate 
a  new  goyemment,  laying  its  fonndations  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as 
to  them  shaU  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.'  ^* 

If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation 
earHer,  the  whole  of  France,  with  the  ezception  of  a  few 
adyanced  thinkers,  wonld  haye  rejected  it  with  horror 
and  with  scom.  Such,  howeyer,  was  now  the  temper 
of  the  public  mind,  that  the  doctrines  it  contained  were, 
not  merely  welcomed  by  a  majority  of  the  Prench 
nation,  but  eyen  the  goyemment  itself  was  unable  to 
withsl^d  the  general  feeling.*^  In  1776,  JFra.nVh'n 
arriyed  in  France,  as  enyoy  from  the  American  people. 
He  met  with  the  wärmest  reception  &om  all  classes,**'^ 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  goyemment  to  sign  a 
treaiy,  engaging  to  defend  the  young  republic  in  the 
rights  it  had  gloriously  won.*®*    In  Paris,  the  enthu- 

^^  Nem.  ofFranldin^  toI.  ü.  reached  England.      In  Jannaiy 

pp.  14  seq. ;  and  Mem,  ofJeffer-  1777,  Burke  writes  {WorJeSt  yoL 

soUf  vol.  i.  pp.  17-22,  where  the  ii.    p.  394),   *  I   hear    that  Dr. 

passages  are  given  which  Con-  Franklin    has  had  a  most  ex- 

gress  altered.  traordinaiy  reception    at  Paris 

*•  S^gur  {Mhn,  vol.  i.  p.  111)  from  all  ranks  of  people.'    Son- 

says  that  lus  father  had  been  lavie  {Rkgne  de  Louia  XVI,  voL 

£requ^tly   told   by    Manrepeus  ü.  p.  50)  says,  '  J'ai  va  Franck- 

that  public  opinion  forced  the  lin  devenir  nn  objet  de  colte.' 

govemment,    against    its    own  See  also,  on  his  popularity,  Aßm» 

wishes,  to  side  with  America.  cPB^nay,  vol.  iii.  p.  419. 
Compare  MSm.  de  Georgelf  vol.        "•  Fuissan,  Diplomatie  Fron- 

iv.  p.  870 ;  and  Masaan,  J)iplO'  goise,  vol.  vii.  p.  169 ;  lAfe  of 

maUe    Frangaise,    voL    vii.   p.  Franklin,   by  Simself,  vol.   ü. 

166.  pp.  60,   61  ;  Mahon'e  Eist,  of 

«•'  The  newB  of  which  soon  England,  vol  vii.  pp.  197, 198. 
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«iasnL'was  irresistible.***  From  every  qnarter  large  bodies 

of  men  came  forward,  Yolanteermg  to  cross  tlie  Atlantio 

>and  to  fight  for  the  liberties  of  America.     The  heroism 

with  'which  these  anziliaries  aided  tlie  noble  stm^gle, 

forma  a  cbeering  passage  in  Üie  history  of  tbat  time ; 

but  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  whicb  is  merely 

to  notice  its  effect  in  bastemng  tbe  approach  of  the 

French  Heyolntion.     And  this  effect  was  indeed  most 

remarkable.     Besides  the  indirect  resnlt  prodnced  by 

the  exaznple  of  a  snccessfhl  rebellion,  the  French  were 

«tili  fiirther  stimnlated  by  aotnal  contact  with  their  new 

«.Uies.     The  French  officers  and  soldiers  who  seryed  in 

America,  introdnced  into  their  own  conntry,  on  their 

retom,  those  democratic  opinions  which  they  had  im- 

bibed  in  the  infant  republic.*^®    By  this  means,  fresh 

strength  was  given  to  the   revolutionary   tendencies 

«Jready  prevalent;    and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 

Lafayette  borrowed  from  the  same  sonrce  one  of  his 

most  celebrated  acts.     He  drew  his  sword  on  behalf  of 

the  Americans ;  and  they,  in  their  tum,  commnnicated 

to  him  that  famous  doctrine  respecting  the  rights  of 

man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  adopted  by 

ihe  National  Assembly.^^^      Indeed,  thero  is  reason  to 


**  The  sneering  letter  written  rabeau,  p.    176  ;  Mim.  de   JDu 

fiom  Paris  by  Loa  Stormont,  as  Sausset,  introduc.  p.  40 ;  Mhn, 

«arly  as  December   1774  (Jdol  de  GtrdiSj  voL  tI  p.  67 ;  Jejfer^ 

phtufs  George  III,  vol.  ii.  p.  316),  wrCs  Mem,  and  Carrespond,  voL. 

shoxild  be  compared  with  Lc^a-  i.  p.  59 ;  and  MaiÜand's  speech, 

yette,  MhnoireSt  vol.  i.  pp.   24,  in  Pari,  Eist  vol.  xxx.  pp.  198, 

169,  229;  Dtdens,    Nhn,    ^un  199;   also  the    remarks  of  the 

Voyagewr,  voL  ii.  p.  317 ;  Mhn.  Duke  of  Bedford,  voL  xxri.  p. 

de  Sigur,   vol.  i.  p.   149 ;  and  663. 

Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century,  *"    Lamartine,  Eist  des  Gi» 

ToL  V.  p.  175.  rondins,  vol.  1-  p.  46.     Dumont 

'*•  D«  ßtdel  sur  la  Rholution,  {Souvenirs,  p.  97)  calls  this  '  une 

^ol.  i.  p.   88  ;  Mhn,  de  Mont-  id^  am^ricaine ; '  and  se^  tothe 

harey^    voL    iii.   pp.   134,  186 ;  same  efifect,  Mem.  de  Lafayette, 

Mim.  de  8hur,  vol.  i.  p.  277 ;  vol.  i.  pp.  193,  268,  269,  416, 

Campan,  HÜm.  de  Marie  Antoi-  voL  ii.  pp.  139,  140;  Jeferson*» 

*^te,  vol.  i  p.  233,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Correspcmd.  vol.  i,  p.  90;  Barruel, 

^6,    116 ;    Soidavie,    Eigne    de  Eist,  du  Jacobinisme,  vol.  v.  p. 

Louis  XVI,  vol.  ii.  pp.  xxiv.  H.  311.     The  influence  which  the 

"!• ;  Dumont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mi-  American  Bevolntion  exercised 

▼OL.  XI.                                    E  E 
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believe,  that  tlie  final  blow  the  Frencli  govemment 
receiyed  was  actnally  dealt  by  tihe  hand  of  an  American ;. 
for  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of 
Jefferson,  tliat  Üie  populär  part  of  the  legislative  bodj^ 
proclaLmed  itself  tbe  National  Assemblj,  and  thns  set 
the  crown  at  open  defiance.'^* 

I  have  now  bronght  to  a  close  my  examination  of  the 
canses  of  the  French  Kevolution ;  bat  before  concluding 
the  present  chapter,,it  appears  to  me  that  the  varietj-  of 
topics  which  haye  been  discnssed,  makes  it  advisable^ 
that  I  shonld  snm  np  their  leading  points ;  and  shonld 
State,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  steps  of  that  long  and 
compHcated  argament,  hj  which  I  have  attempted  to- 
proye,  that  the  Bevolntion  was  an  event  ineyitably 
arising  ont  of  preceding  circumstances.  Such  a  siun* 
mary,  by  recalling  the  entire  snbject  before  the  reader^ 
will  remedy  any  confusion  which  the  fnllness  of  detail 
may  have  produced,  and  will  simplify  an  investigation. 
which  many  will  consider  to  have  been  needlessly^ 
protracted ;  but  which  conld  not  have  been  abridged 
withont  weakening,  in  some  essential  part,  the  sapport 
of  those  general  principles  that  I  seek  to  establish. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  Erance  immediately  after  the^ 
death  of  Lonis  XTV.,  we  have  seen  that,  his  policj 
having  rednced  the  conntry  to  the  brink  of  min,  and 
having  destroyed  every  vestige  of  free  inqniry,  a  reac- 
tion  became  necessary ;  but  tiiat  the  materials  for  the- 
reaction  could  not  be  found  among  a  nation,  which  foir 
fifby  years  had  been  exposed  to  so  debiUtating  a  systenu 
This  deficiency  at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent 
Frenchmen  to  tum  their  attention  abroad,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  sudden  admiration  for  the  English  literature,  and 


oyer  the  mind  of  Lafayette  is  American  minister  at  this  ooiirt» 

noticedby  Bonillä,  his  consinand  has  been  a  great  deal  consnlted 

his  enemy.     MSm,  de  BouülS,  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the- 

Tol.  i.  p.  102,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  131 1  Hers  Hat;  and    I    haye   great 

183.  reason  to  think  that  it  was  owing 

««  *  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  to  his  adyice  that  order  called 

English  ambassador,  writing  to  itself  LAssmllU   Nationale."  *' 

Mp.  Pitt  from  Paris,  July  9th,  Tcmdinis  Life  of  Pitt,  toL  lu 

1789,  said,  <<]Ux.  JeffenK>n,  the  p.  266. 
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f or  those  habits  of  thonght  wliicli  were  tlien  pecnliar  to 

tbe  English  people.    New  life  being  thns  breathed  into 

ihe  wasted  iraxoe  of  French   societj,   an  eager  and 

inqnisitiYe  spirit  was  generated,  emcb  as  bad  not  been 

Seen  since  Üie  time  of  Descartes.     The  upper  classes, 

taking  offence  at  this  nnexpected  movemenl^  attempted 

to  stine  it,  and  made  strennons  efforts  to  destroy  that 

love  of  inqmry  wbicb  was  dailj  gaining  gronnd.     To 

efiect  tbeir  object,  they  persecnted  literarj  men  with 

Bucli  bittemess,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  intellect 

of  France  mnst  either  relapse  into  its  former  servility, 

or  eise  boldly  assnme  the  offensive.    Happüy  for  the 

interests   of  civilLzationy  the    latter   alternative   was 

adopted;   and,  in   or  about  1750,  a  deadly  straggle 

began,  in  which  those  principles  of  Hberty  which  France 

borrowed  from  England,  and  which  had  hitherto  been 

snpposed  only  appücable  to  the  chnrch,  were  for  the 

first  time  applied  to  the  state. '  Coinciding  with  this 

movement,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  otiier  circam- 

etances  occnrred  of  the  same  oharacter.     "Now  it  was 

that  the  poHtical  economists  sncceeded  in  proving  that 

the  interference  of  the  governing  classes  had  inSicted 

great  mischief  even  npon  the  material  interests  of  the 

oonntry ;  and  had,  by  their  protective  measnres,  injnred 

what    they  were  beHeved  to   have  benefitedl     This 

remarkable  discovery  in  &vonr  of  general  freedom,  pnt 

a  fresh  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  democratic  pariy ; 

whose  stirength  was  still  ^rther  increased  by  the  nn- 

rivalled  eloqnence  with  which  Bonssean  assailed  the 

existing  &bric.     Precisely   the    same   tendency  was 

exhibited  in  the  eztraordinary  impnlse  given  to  every 

brauch  of  physical  science,  which  fanuliarized  men  wiüi 

ideas  of  progress,  and  brought  them  into  coUision  with 

the  stationary  and  conservative  ideas  natural  to  govem- 

ment.     The  discoveries  made  respecting  the  externa! 

World,  enconraged  a  restlessness   and   excitement  of 

mind  hostüe  to  the  spirit  of  rontme,  and  therefore  fall 

of  danger  for  institntions  only  recommended  by  their 

antiqnity.     This  eagemess  for  physical  knowledge  also 

effected  a  change  in  edncation ;  and  the  ancient  lan- 

"gaages  being  neglected,  another  link  was  severed  which 

bb2 
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connected  tlie  present  witli  tlie  past.  The  chiircli,  the 
legitimate  protector  of  old  opinions,  was  xinable  to  resist 
the  passion  for  novelty,  becanse  she  was  weakened  by 
treason  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this  time,  CalTmisni 
had  spread  so  much  among  the  iVench  clergy,  as'to 
break  them  into  two  hostüe  parties,  and  render  it 
^mpossible  to  rally  them  againBt  their  common  foe. 
The  growth  of  this  heresy  was  also  important,  becanse 
Calvinism  being  essentially  democratic,  a  revolntionary 
spirit  appeared  even  in  the  ecolesiastical  profession,  so 
that  the  fend  in  the  chnrch  was  accompanied  by  another 
fend  between  the  govemment  and  the  clmrch.  These 
were  the  leading  Symptoms  of  that  vast  movement 
which  cnhninated  in  the  French  Bevolntion ;  and  all  of 
them  indicated  a  state  of  socieiy  so  anarchical  and  so 
thoronghly  disorganized,  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
some*  great  catastrophe  was  impending.  At  length^ 
and  when  everything  was  ready  for  explosion,  the  news 
of  the  American  Bebellion  feil  like  a  spark  on  the 
inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which  never 
ceased  its  ravages  nntil  it  had  destroyed  all  that 
Frenchmen  once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for  the 
instmction  of  mankind  an  awfiil  lesson  of  the  crimes 
into  which  continaed  oppression  may  hnrry  a  generons 
and  long-snffering  people. 

Snch  is  a  rapid  ontlme  of  the  view  which  my  stndies 
have  led  me  to  take  of  the  canses  of  the  French  Bevo- 
Intion.  That  I  have  ascertained  all  the  canses,  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  snppose ;  bnt  it  will,  I  believe,  be  fonnd 
that  none  of  importance  have  been  omitted.  It  is, 
indeed,  tme,  that  among  the  materials  of  which  the 
evidence  consists,  many  deficiencies  will  be  seen ;  and  a 
more  protracted  labonr  wonld  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
greater  snccess.  Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply 
sensible;  and  I  can  only  regret  that  the  necessity  of 
passing  on  to  a  stiU  lai^er  field  has  compelled  me  to 
leave  so  mnch  for  ftiture  inquirers  to  gather  in.  At  the 
Same  time,  it  onght  to  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the 
first  attempt  wmch  has  ever  been  made  to  stady  the 
antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  according  to  a 
scheme  wide  enongh  to  inclnde  the  whole  of  their  intel- 
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lectual  bearings.    In  defiance  of  sonnd  philosopliy,  and, 
I  may  say,  in  defiance  of  common  nnderstanding,  his- 
torians  obstinately  persist  in   neglecting   those  great 
branches  of  pbysical  knowledge,  in  wHcb  in  every 
civilized  coimtry  tbe  Operations  of  ihe  linman  mind 
may  be  most  clearly  seen,   and   therefore  tbe  mental 
habits  most  easily  ascertained.     The  resnlt  is,  that  tbe 
Frencb  Kevolntion,  nnqnestionably  the  most  important, 
tbe  most  complicated,  and  the  most  glorions  event  in 
bistory,  has  been  given  over  to  anthors,  many  of  whom 
bave  displayed  considerable  ability,  bnt  all  of  whom 
bave  shown  themselves  destitute  of  that  preliminary 
scientific  edncation,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  seize  the  spirit  of  any  period,  or  to  take  a 
comprehensive  snrvey  of  its  varions  parts.     Thns,  to 
mention  only  a  Single  instance :   we  have  seen  that  the 
extraordinary  impxdse  given  to  the  study  of  the  extemal 
World  was  intinmtely  connected  with  that  democratio 
movement  which  overthrew  the  institutions  of  France. 
Bnt  this  connexion  historians   have  been  nnable  to 
trace  ;   becanse  they  were  nnacquainted  with  the  pro^- 
gress  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy  and 
of  natural  history.    Hence  it  is  that  they  have  exhibited 
their  great  snbject  maimed  and  mntilated,    shom  of 
those  fair  proportions  which  it  onght  to  possess.     Ac- 
cording  to  this  scheme,  the  historian  sinks  into  the 
annalist;    so  that,  instead  of  solving  a  problem,   he 
merely  paints  a  picture.     Withont,  therefore,  disparag- 
ing  the  labonrs   of  those  indnstrions  men  who  have 
collected  materials  for  a  history  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, we  may  assuredly  say,  that  the  history  itself  has 
never  been  written ;  since  they  who  have  attempted  the 
task   have  not  possessed    such   resotirces   as   would 
enable  them  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  Single  part  of 
that  far  larger   movement  which  was  seen  in  every 
department  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of 
politics. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  effected  anything  of  real 
valne  towards  remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question 
for  competent  jndges  to  decide.  Of  this,  at  least,  I  feel 
certain,  that  whatever  imperfeotions  may  be  observed. 
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tke  fault  consists,  not  in  the  method  proposed,  but  in 
the  extreme  diflEicnlty  of  anj  single  man  pntting  into 
fall  Operation  all  the  parts  of  so  vast  a  sclieme.  It  is 
on  this  point,  and  on  this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  need  of 
great  indnlgence.  Bnt,  as  to  the  plan  itself,  I  have  no 
misgivings ;  becanse  I  am  deeply  conyinced  that  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  history  of  Man  will 
be  placed  on  its  proper  footing ;  when  its  study  will  be 
recognized  as  the  noblest  and  most  arduous  of  all  pur- 
suits ;  and  when  it  wiU  be  clearly  seen,  that,  to  cultiyate 
it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide  and  comprehen- 
siye  mind,  richly  fdmished  with  the  highest  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  When  this  is  ftiUy  admitted, 
history  will  be  written  only  by  those  whose  habits  fit 
them  for  the  task;  and  it  will  be  rescued  £rom  the 
hands  of  biographers,  genealogists,  collectors  of  anec- 
dotes,  chroniclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of  nobles,— 
those  babblers  of  vaLn  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  eveiy 
comer,  and  infest  this  the  public  highway  of  our 
national  literature.  That  such  Compilers  should  trespass 
on  a  province  so  far  above  their  own,  and  should  think 
that  by  these  means  they  can  throw  light  on  the  afiaiis 
of  men,  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  still  backward 
condition  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  indistinctness 
with  wHch  its  boundaries  have  been  mapped  out.  If  I 
have  done  anything  towards  bnnging  these  intrusions 
into  discredit,  and  inspiring  historians  themselves  with 
a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  their  own  caUing,  I  shall  have 
rendered  in  my  time  some  Httle  Service,  and  I  shall  be 
well  content  to  have  it  said,  that  in  many  cases  I  have 
failed  in  executing  what  I  originally  proposed.  Indeed, 
that  there  are  in  this  volume  several  instances  of  such 
failure,  I  wiUingly  allow;  and  I  can  only  pleadthe 
immensity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  a  single  life, 
and  the  imperfection  of  every  single  enterprise.  I, 
therefore,  wish  this  work  to  be  estimated,  not  according 
to  the  ßmsh  of  its  separate  parts,  but  according  to  the 
way  in  which  those  parts  have  been  fused  into  a  com- 
plete  and  symmetrica!  whole.  This,  in  an  undertaking 
of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  ezpeci 
And  T  would,  moreover,  add,  that  if  the  reader  has  met 
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^th.  opinions  adverse  to  his  own,  he  skoTild  remembear 

-that  bis  views  are,  perchance,  the  same  as  those  whicb 

I  too  once  beld,  and  wbicb  I  bave  abandoned,  becanse, 

after  a  wider  ränge  of  study,  I  fonnd  them  nnsnpported 

by  solid  proof,  subversive  of  tbe  interests  of  Man,  and 

fatal  to  tibie  progress  of  bis  knowledge.     To  ezamine 

tbe  notions  in  wbicb  we  bave  been  edncated,  and  to 

tnm  aside  £rom  tbose  wbicb  will  not  bear  tbe  test,  is  a 

task  so  paini^  tbat  tbey  wbo  sbrink  £rom  tbe  suffering 

sbonld  pause  before  tbey  reproacb  tbose  by  wbom  tbe 

snfiering  is  undergone.   Wbat  I  bave  put  forward  may> 

no  donbt^  be  erroneous  ;  bnt  it  is,  at  all  events,  tbe 

resnlt  of  an  bonest  searcbing  afber  trutb,  of  unsparing 

labonr,  of  patient  and  anzious  reflection.      Conclusions 

arrived  at  in  tbis  way,  are  not  to  be  overtumed  by 

statLng  tbat  tbey  endanger  some  otber  conclusions;  nor 

can  tbey  be  even  affected  by  allegations  against  tbeir 

snpposed  tendency.     Tbe  principles  wbicb  I  advocate, 

are  based  upon  disünct  arguments,  supported  by  wdQ- 

ascertained  facts.     Tbe  only  points,  tberefore,  to  be 

•ascertained,  are,  wbetber  tbe  arguments  are  fair,  and 

wbetber  tbe  facts  are  certain«     If  tbese  two  conditions 

bave  been  obeyed,  tbe  principles  follow  by  an  inevitable 

inference.      Tbeir  demonstration    is,  in  tbe  present 

volume,  necessarily  incomplete ;  and  tbe  reader  must 

suspend  bis  final  jndgment  until  tbe  close  of  tbis  Intro- 

duction,  wben  tbe  subject  in  all  its  bearings  wiU  be  laid 

before  bim.     Tbe  remaining  part  of  tbe  Introduction 

will  be  occupied,  as  I  bave  ab*eady  intimated,  witb  an 

investigation  of  tbe  civibzations  of  G^rmany,  .America, 

Scotland,  and  Spam;  eacb  of  wbicb  presents  a  difierent 

type  of  intellectual  development,  and  bas,  tberefore, 

foUowed  a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific, 

social,  and  political  bistory.    Tbe  causes  of  tbese  differ- 

ences  I  sball  attempt  to  ascertam.     Tbe  next  step  will 

be  to  generalize  tbe  causes  tbemselves ;   and  baving 

tbus  referred  tbem  to  certain  principles  common  to  all, 

we  sball  be  possessed  of  wbat  may  be  called  tbe  i^nda- 

mental  laws  of  European  tbougbt ;  tbe  divergence  of 

tbe  difierent  countries  being  regulated  eitber  by  tbe 

direction  tbose  laws  take,  or  eise  by  tbeir  comparative 
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energy.  To  discover  these  fundamental  laws  will  be 
the  bnsiness  of  the  Introdnction ;  while,  in  tbe  body  of 
the  work,  I  shaU  apply  them  to'tiie  history  of  England, 
and  endeavonr  by  their  aid  to  work  ont  the  epochs 
throngb  whicb  we  baye  snccessively  passed,  fix  tbe 
basis  of  OUT  present  civilization,  and  indicate  the  path. 
of  onr  fdtnre  progress. 
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CHAPTBB  Vm. 

OUTUNB    OF    THB    BI8T0BT  OF    THB   SPAIOSH  DTTELLEGT  F&OM   TH» 
FIFTH  TO  THB  KIDDLB  OF  THB  NHOBTEENTH  GBNTUBT. 

In  tlie  preceding  chapters,  I  haye  endeavoured  to  establisb 
four  leading  propositioiiB,  which,  according  to  mj  view, 
are  to  be  deemed  the  basis  of  the  histoiy  of  civilizatioii. 
Thej  are :  Ist,  That  the  progress  of  mankiiid  depends 
on  äie  STiccess  with  wliich  tbe  laws  of  pkenomena  are 
investigated,  and  on  tlie  extent  to  whicli  a  knowledge 
of  those  laws  is  difihsed.    2nd,  That  before  sncli  inves- 
tigation  can  begin,  a  spirit  of  scepticism  mnst  arise, 
whicb,  at  first  aiding  the  investigation,  is  afterwards- 
aided  by  it.     3rd,  That  the  discoveries  thns  made,  in- 
crease  the  influence  of  intellectnal  tmths,  and  diminish, 
relatiyely  not  absolntely,  the  influenae  of  moral  truths  '^ 
moral  traths  being  more  stationary  than  intellectnal 
truths,  and  receiving  fewer  additions.     4th,  That  the 
great  enemy  of  this  movement,  and  therefore  the  great 
enemy  of  civilization,  is  the  protective  spirit ;  by  which 
I  mean  the  notion  that  society  cannot  prosper,  unless 
the  affairs  of  lifo  are  watched  oyer  and  protected  at 
nearly  every  tum  by  the  state  and  the  church;  the 
State  teaching  men  what  they  are  to  do,  and  the  church 
teaching  them  what  they  are  to  believe.     Such  are  the- 
propositions  which  I  hold  to  be  the  most  essential  for 
a  right  understanding  of  history,  and  which  I  have  de- 
fended  in  the  only  two  ways  any  proposition  can  be 
defended;  namely,  inductively  and  deduotively.    The- 
inductiye  defence  comprises  a  collection  of  historical 
and  scientific  facts,  which  suggest  and  authorize  th& 
conclusions  drawn  from  them ;  while  the  deductiye  de- 
fence consists  of  a  yeriflcation  of  those  conclusions,  by 
showing  how  they  ezplain  the   history  of  diflerent 
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<;oimtries  and  their  vanous  fortimes.  To  the  fonner, 
or  inductiye  metliod  of  defence,  I  am  at  present  nnable  to 
add  anything  new ;  but  the  deductiye  defence  I  hope  to 
storengäien  considerably,  and  bythe  aid  of  tlie  f ollowing 
chapters,  coBfirm  not  only  the  four  cardinal  propositions 
jXLst  stated,  bnt  also  several  minor  propositions,  whicn, 
thongh  stnctly  speaking  flowing  from  tbiem,  will  re- 
qnire  separate  veirification.  According  to  tbe  pka 
aJready  sketclied,  the  remaining  part  of  tiie  intro- 
dnction  will  contain  an  ezamination  of  the  history  of 
Spain,  of  Scotland,  of  Gtermany,  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  object  of  elncidating  prin^ 
ciples  on  which  the  history  of  England  snpplies  inade- 
•qnate  information.  And  as  Spain  is  the  conntry  wliere 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  fdndamental  conditions  of 
national  improvement  have  been  most  flagranÜy  vio- 
lated,  so  also  shaU  we  find  that  it  is  the  conntry  where 
the  penaJty  paid  for  the  yiolation  has  been  most  heavy, 
and  wliere,  äterefore,  it  is  most  instmctive  to  asoertala 
how  the  prevalence  of  certain  opinions  canses  the  decay 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  predominate. 

We  have  seen  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  were 
dccompanied  by  remarkable  featares  which  I  have  termed 
Aspects  of  Natore,  and  which,  by  inflaming  the  imagi- 
nation,  enconraged  snperstition,  and  prevented  men 
^m  daring  to  analyze  such  threatening  physical  phe- 
nomena ;  in  other  words,  prevented  the  creation  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that, 
in  these  respects,  no  European  conntry  is  so  analogons 
to  the  tropics  as  Spain.  No  other  part  of  Enrope  is  so 
clearly  designated  by  natore  as  the  seat  and  reuige  of 
finperstition.  Becorring  to  what  has  been  alreadj 
proved,^  it  will  be  remembered  that  among  the  most 
important  physical  canses  of  snperstition  are  famines, 
epidemics,  earthqnakes,  and  that  general  nnhealthiness 
of  climate,  which,  by  shortening  the  average  duration 
of  life,  increases  the  £reqnency  and  eamestness  with 
which  sapematoral  aid  is  invoked.    These  pecnliarities, 

*  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  BuokUs  Hütory  of 
-dvilizatüm. 
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taken  together,  are  more  promment  in  Spain  tiian  any- 
where  eise  in  Enrope ;  it  will  therefore  be  nsefol  to 
give  Buch,  a  sxunmary  of  them  as  will  exhibit  the  mis- 
«bievons  efifects  tbey  baye  prodticed  in  sbaping  ibe 
national  cbaracter. 

If  we  ezcept  tbe  norÜiem  extremity  of  Spain,  we 
may  say  tbat  tbe  two  principal  cbaracteristics  of  tbe 
•<sliniate  are  beat  and  drjness,  botb  of  wbicb  are  favonred 
by  tbe  extreme  difficnlty  wbicb  natnre  bas  interposed 
in  regard  to  irrigation.  For,  tbe  rivers  wbicb  intersect 
tbe  land,  nin  mostly  in  beds  too  deep  to  be  made  ayail- 
^able  for  watering  tbe  soil,  wbicb  consequently  is,  and 
always  bas  been,  remarkably  arid.'  Owmg  to  tbis,  and 
to  tbe  in&eqnency  of  rain,  tbere  is  no  European  conntry 
tks  ricbly  endowed  in  otber  respects,  wbere  drongbts 
and  tberefore  &znines  baye  been  so  freqnent  and 
Berions.^  At  tbe  same  time  tbe  yicissitndes  of  climate, 
particnlarly  in  tbe  central  parts,  make  Spain  babita- 
^lly  nnbealtby;  and  tbis  general  tendency  being 
strengtbened  in  tbe  middle  ages  by  tbe  constant  occur- 
rence  of  famine,  cansed  tbe  rayages  of  pestilence  to  be 


'  '  The  low  State  of  agricnlture  Eapaflay  Madrid,  1794,  vol.  ii.  p. 

in  Spain  maj  be  ascribed  paztly  270,  toL  üi.  p.  225,  voL  iv.  p. 

to  physical  and  paiüy  to  moial  32.     Conde,  Historia  de  la  Do» 

canses.      At   the  head  of  the  minaeUmdelosÄrabeaenEapafia, 

foimer  mnst  be  placed  the  heat  Paris,  1840,  pp.  142,  149,  164» 

-of  the  dimate  and  the  andity  of  170.    DaväOj  Historia  de  la  Vida 

the  soiL    Host  part  of  the  rivers  de  Felipe  Tercero,  Madrid,  1771» 

with  which  the  oonntzT  is  inter-  folio,  fib.  ii.  p.  114.     ClarJe^s 

sected  xrun  in  deep  beds,  and  are  Letters  coneeming  the  Spanisk 

but  little  ayailable  except  in  a  Nation,  London,    1763,  4to.  p. 

few  favoured  localities,  for  pnr-  282.   UdalapRhy^Towthrough 

poses  of  irrigation.'   M*ChdlocKs  Spain,  London,  1760,  pp.  292, 

Creo^aphioal  and  StatisOcalDiO'  293.     iSjpam  by  an  American^ 

twnary,  London,  1849,  toL  ii.  p.  London,  1831,  yol*  ii.  p.  282. 

708.    See  also  Lahord^s  Spain,  Hoskiwf  Spain,  London,  1851, 

London,  1809,  voL  iv.  p.  284,  vol.  L  pp.  127,  132,  162.    *Es- 

vol  V.  p.  261.  The  reUtive  ariditj  pana  es  eastigada  frecuentemente 

-of  the  different  parts  is  stated  in  con  las  sequedades  y  faltas  de 

Coolds  Spain,  London,  1834»  voL  lluvias.'     Muriel,    GoUemo  de 

ü.  pp.  216-219.  Carlos  IlL,    Madrid,   1839,  p. 

*  On  these  dronghts  and  £&-  193. 
iDines,  see  Mariana,  Mstoria  de 
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nnnsTially  fataJ.^  Wlien  we  moreover  add  that  in  the 
Peninsnla,  inclndiiig  Portugal,  earthquaikes  liave  been 
extremelj  disastrons,'^  and  haye  ezcited  all  those  snper- 


*  *  AnÄdase  &  todo  esto  las  re-  Felipe   IV.,   confiiman  mas  la 

petidas  pestes,  7  mortales  epi-  verdad  de  los  hechos/   Capmawft 

demias  que  han  afligido  k  las  Qüe8tümesOritieaSf'MadaAd.tlS07i 

proyincias  de   Espanai  major-  pp.  51|  52;  see  also  pp.  66,  67; 

mente&lasmeridioDalesquehan  and  Janer,  Condicion  Social  da 

sido  las    mas    ST\jetas    a  estas  loa  Moriscoa  de  Eapafla,  Madrid, 

piagas.    De  estas  se  hace  men-  1857»  pp.  106,  107 ;    and  the 

cion  en  los  anales  6  historias  notice  (^  Malaga  in  JBourgoing, 

moj  freqüentemente ;  7  en  sa  TableauderEapoffnef'PaTiaf  ISO^ 

confirmacion  se  pnede  leer   el  toL  iii.  p.  242. 
tratado  lust6rico,  0  epidemidSgia        '  '  Eurthquakes  are  still  often 

qne    sobre  ellas   lia   pnblicado  feit  at  Granada  and  along  the 

Don  Joachln  de  Villalba»  donde  ooast  of  the  province  of  Alicante, 

se  Terk  con  dolor  7  espanto  con  where  their  effects  have  been  yeiy 

quanta   freqüencia  se  repetian  disastrons.    Much  ^urther  in  the 

estos  azotes  desde  mediados  del  interior,  in  the  srnsdl  Sierra  del 

siglo  d^cimoqoarto.'  .   .   .  '  Dos  TremädEd,ordistrictofAlbairacia, 

exemplos  bien  redentes  7  dolo-  in  the  provinee  of  Termel,  erap- 

rosos    hemos  yisto,    7   oonser-  tions  and  shocks  häve  been  veiy 

Taremos  en  la  memoria,  en  los  freqnent  since  the  most  remote 

formidables  estragos  que  acaban  periods ;  the  black  porphyry  is 

de  padecer  graa  parte  del  re7no  there  seen  traversing  the  altered 

deSeyiUa,  C&diZpjsnscontomos,  strata  of  the  ooHtic  formation. 

M&laga,  Gartagena,  7  Alicante ;  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 

sin  contar  la  mortanoad  oon  que  ixj  speak  of  sinking  of  the  ground 

han  afligido  k  la  ma7or  parte  de  and  of  the  escape  of  sulphureous 

los  pneblos  de  &ml)as  Gastillas  gases  when  the7  were   joung; 

las  epidemias  de  calentnras  pi-  these  same  phenomena  have  oc- 

tridas  en  el  ano  pasado  de  1805.'  corred  during  fonr  consecutive 

....  *  Por  otra  parte  la  fanda-  months  of  the  preceding  winter, 

cion  de  tantas  capillas  7  proce-  acoompanied    b7    earthquakes, 

siones  k  San  Boque,  7   a  San  which  haye  cansed  considerable 

Sebastian,  como  abogados  contre  mischief  to  the  buildingsof  seven 

la  peste,  que  todayia  se  conservan  TÜlages  situated  ^thin  a  radius 

en  la  mayor  parte  de  nuestras  of  two  leagues.    ÜS^j  have  not, 

dudades  de   Espana,  son  otro  however,  heea  attenwd  with  anj 

testimonio  de  los  grandes  7  re-  loss  of  life,  on  acoourt  of  the  in- 

Setidos  estragot  que  habian  pa-  habitants  hastening  f^  abandon 

eddo  sns  pueblos  de  este  azote.  their  dwellings  at  the^rat  indi- 

Y  el  gran  nimero  de  m^cos  cations  of  danger.'    Ehuerraon 

espanolesquepublicÄrontratados  the  Geologe    of   8pai9k  in  the 

preservatiyos  7  curatiyos  de  la  Quarterly  Journal  of  |k*  ^eo- 

peste  en  los  rsTuados  de  Gärlos  logical  äociety  of  Londor^yolM, 

V.,  Felipe  II.,   Feüpe   III.,  7  pp.    412,   413,    London,"  1860; 
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stitious  feelings  wMcli  they  natorally  provoke,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  insecnrity  of  life,  and  of  ike  ease 


'  The  provinces  of  Malaga,  Mur-  them  are  essential  for  a  right 

cia,  and  Ghranada,  and,  in  Por-  nnderstanding  of  the  histoiy  of 

tugal,  the  country  ronnd  Lisbon,  Spain.    Their  influence  on  the 

are  recorded  at  seveial  periodfl  Spanish  character  was  pointed 

to  liave  been  deyastated,  bygreat  out,  for  I  believe  the  first  time, 

earthquakes/    Lt/elPs  PrincipUs  in  si^  Hütory  of  Citrilisation, 

4>/ (reo^^^,  London,  1853,  p.  358.  toL  i.  pp.  123,  124.    On  that 

'Los  terremotos  son  tan  sensibles  occasion,  I  addnced  no  evidence 

y  fireqüentes  en  lo  alto  de  las  to  proye  the  frequency  of  earth- 

montanas,  como  en  lo  Uano,  pnes  quakes  in  the  Peninsiua,  becanse 

SeyiUa  est&  sujeta  k  ellos  hallim-  I  sapposed  that  all  persons  mo- 

dose  situada  sobre  nna  Uannia  deratelj   aoqnainted    with   the 

tan  igoal  y  baza  como  Holanda/  physical   history  of   the  earth 

BowleSf  Introdticcion  &  la  EiS'  were  aware  of  the  circnmstanqe. 

toria  Natural  de  EspanatMadiidf  Bat,  in  April  1858,  a  criticisin 

1789,    4to,  pp.  90,  91.     *  The  of  my  book   appeared  in  the 

littoral  plains,  especially  abont  Edinbwyh  BevieWf  in  which  the 

Cartagena    and     Alicante,    are  serions  blnnders  which  I  am  said 

much    snbject   to  earthquakes.'  to  have  oommitted  are  unspar- 

For^s 8pain,lSi7yV'lQS.  *This  ingly  exposed.     In  p.  468  of 

comer  of  Spain  is  Sie  chief  vol-  that   Be-new,    the   critic,  after 

canic  district  of  the  Peninsnla,  waming  his  readers  against  my 

which  Stretches  from  Gabo  de  ' inaccuracies,*    observes,    'Bat 

Grata  to  near  Cartagena  ;    the  Mr.  Buckle  goes  on  to  state  that 

earthquakes  are  very  frequent.'  "earthquakes and Yolcanicerup- 

Ford,  p.  174.    'Spain,  induding  tions  are  morefrequentandmore 

Portu^,  in  its    extemal   con-  destractive  in  Italy,  and  in  the 

figuration,  withitsvasttableland  Spanish  and  Portuguese  penin- 

of  the  twoCastiles,  risingnearly  sola,  than  in  any  other  of  the 

2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  per-  great   countries."     Whence   he 

hapsthemostinterestingportion  infers,  by  a  Singular  process  of 

of  Europe,  not  only  in  this  re-  reasoning,  that   superstition  is 

Bpect,  but  as  a  region  of  earth-  inore  rife,  and  the  dergy  more 

quake  distorbance,    where    the  powerful ;  but  that  the  fine  arts 

energy  and  destroying  power  of  flourish,  poetry  is  cultivated,  and 

this  ^ency  have  been  more  than  the  sdences   neglected.    iEVery 

oncedisplayed  upon  the  most  tre-  link  in  this  chain  is  more  or  less 

mendous  scaW    Mallefs  Earth-  &,ulty.    There  is  no  volcano  in 

quake  Catalogue  of  the  British  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  the 

Association,  Report  for  1858,  p.  9,  only  earthquake  known  to  have 

Ix)ndon,  1858.  occurred  there  was  that  of  Li»- 

I    quote    these    passages    at  bon.'    Now,  I  haye  certainly  no 

length,  partly  on  account  of  their  right  to  ezpect  that  a  reviewer, 

interest  as  physical  truths,  and  composing  a  populär  article  for 

partly  because  the  facts  stated  in  an  immediatepurpose,  and  know-* 
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with  whicH  an  artfiil  and  ämbitious  priesthood  conld 


ing  that  wheb  his  article  is  read,  rely,  not  on  the  generosity  of  the- 

it  will  be  throvn  aside  and  for-  reader,  but  on  his  candonr.    I  do< 

gotten,  shonld,  nnder  such  iin-  not  think  that  I  am  aeking  too- 

&yoiiTable  circmnstances,  be  at  mnch  in  reqnesting  him,  if  on. 

the  pains  of  mastering  all  the  anyfatnre  occasionhisjudgment 

detaUs  of  his  snbject    To  look  shonld  be  in  suspenso  between 

for  this  wonld  be  the  height  of  me  and  mj  critics,  to  give  me- 

injnstice.    He  has  no  interest  in  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  to 

being  accnrate ;  his  name  being  bear  in  mind  that  statements^ 

concealed,  his  repntation,  if  he  embodied  in  a   deliberate   and 

have  any,  is  not  at  stake ;  and  slowly-concocted  work,  authen» 

the  errors  into  which  he  falls  ticated  by  the  author^s  name,. 

Ofnght    to    be    regarded    with  are,  as  a  mere  matter  of  antece- 

leniency,  inasmuch  as  their  ye-  dent  probabilitj,  more  likely  to 

hide  being  an  ephemeral  pnbli-  be    accurate    than    statemento 

cation,  thej  are  not  likely  to  be  madein  reyiews  and  newspapeis, 

remembered,  and  they  are  there-  which,    besides    being   wntten 

fore  not   likely  to  work  much  hastily,  and  offcen  at  veiy  short 

mischief.  notice,  are   nnsigned,  and   by 

These  considerations  haye  al-  which,  oonseqnently,  their  pio- 

wayspreyentedmefromoffering  mnlgators   eVade   all   responsi- 

any  reply  to  anonymoos  criti-  bility,  ayoid  all  risk,  and  can,  in 

cisms.    Bnt  the  passage  in  tbe  their  own  persons,  neither  gain 

Edinburah  Seview,  to  which  I  fame  nor  incur  obloquy. 
haye  «med  attention,  displays        The  simple  ÜBLCt  is,  that  in 

such  maryeUons  ignorance,  that  Spain   there    haye   been  more 

I  wish  to  rescueitfromobliyion,  earthqnakes  than   in  all  other 

and  to  put  it  on  record  as  a  lite-  parts  of  Enrope  pnt  together, 

rarycuriosity.  The  other  charges  Italy  excepted.    If  the  destmo- 

bronghtagamstme  oonld,  I  need  tion  of  property  and  of  lifo  pro- 

hardly  say,  be  refated  with  equal  duced  by  this  one  canse  were 

ease.    Indeed,noreasonableper-  sommed  np,  the  results  would 

8on  can  possibly  snppose  tiiat,  be  appalling.    When  we  more» 

after  years  of  ardnons  and  nnin-  oyer  add  those  alarming  shocks, 

teimpted  study,  I  shonld  haye  which,  thongh  less  destructiye, 

oonunitted  thot^  childish  blnn-  are  far  more   frequent,  and  of 

ders  with  which  my  opponents  which  not  scores,  nor  hnndreds, 

tmscmpnlously  tannt  me.    Once  but  thousands  haye  occurred,  and 

for  all,  I  may  say  that  I  haye  which  by  increasing   the  total 

made  no  assertion  for  the  truth  amount  of  fear,  haye  to  an  in- 

of  which  I  do  not  possess  ample  calculable  extent  promoted  the 

and  irrefragable  evidence.    But  growth  of  superstition,  it  is  en^ 

it  is  impossible  for  me  to  arrange  dent  that  such  phenomena  must 

and  adduce  all  the  proofs  at  the  haye  played  an  important  part 

same  time;  and,  in  so  yast  an  in  forming  the  national  chaiacter 

«nterprise,  I  must  in  some  df^gne  of  the  Spaniards.    Whoey  er  wiU 
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tum  sncli  insecnriiy  into  an  engine  for  the  advance» 
ment  of  their  own  power.® 


take  the  tronble  of  oonsiilting  occorred  there  was  that  of  Lib- 

the  foUowing  passaees  wUl  find  bon.' 

dedsiTe  pioofis  of  Sie  frightfol  '  On  the  superstitious  fea»^ 

layages    committed    bj    earth-  cansed  bj  earthqnakes  in  Spain, 

qnakes  in  Spainalone;  Portugal  see  a  good    passage  in  Conde, 

being  exclnaed.    Thej  all  r^er  Hütoria  de  la  Dominacion  de  los 

to  a  peaiod  of  less  than  two  hnn-  Arabes,  p.  155.     '  En   el  ano 

dred  years  ;   the  first  being  in  267,  dia  jeuyes,  22  de  la  Inna  de 

1639,  and  the  last  in  1829.  Let'  Xaw&l,  tembl6  la  tierra  con  tan 

free  de  Madame  de  Villars,  Am-  espantoso  mido  y  estremecimi- 

bassadrice  en  Espaffne,  Amster-  ento,  qne  cayeron  mnchos  alca- 

dam,   1769,  p.  205.     Labord^s  zares   y  magnificos  edificios,  y 

Spain,  London,  1809,  toI.  i  p.  otros   qnedaron    mny  qnebran- 

169.  Dunlojfs  Memoire  of  Spain,  tados,  se  hnndieron  montes,  se 

Edinburgh,  1834,  yol.  ü.pp.  226,  abrieron  penascos,  y  la  tierra  se 

227.    BoieeH,  Journal  du  yoyage  hundi6  y  trag6  pneblos  y  altnras, 

d^Eepa^e,  Paris,  1669,  4to,  p.  el  mar  se  retrajo  y  apart6  de  las 

243.    Mallere  Earthquake  Cata'  costas,  y  desaparecieron  islas  y 

logtte  of  the  British  Association,  escoUos  en  el  mar.    Las  gentes 

London,  1 858 ;  Beport  for  1853,  abandonaban  los  pneblos  y  hnian 

p.  146 ;  for  1854,  pp.  26,  27,  54,  k  los  campos,  las  aves  salian  de 

55,  57,  68,  65,  110,  140,  173,  sns  nidos,  y  las  fieras  esuantadas 

196,  202.     SvmbuTTi^s  Travds  dg'abansnsgrutasymaarigneras 

through    Spain,  London,   1787,  con  general   turbadon  y  tras-. 

YoL  i.  p.  166.  Forces  Spain,  Lon-  tomo ;  nnnca  los  hombres  yieron 

don,  1847,  p.  178.    Bacon's  Six  ni  Operon  cosa   semejante;    se 

YearsinBiscay,  London,  1838,  p.  arrmnaron  mnchos  pneblos  de  la 

32,  compared  with  IngW  Spain,  costa  meridional  y  occidental  de 

London,  1831,  voL  L  p.  393,  toL  Espana.    Todas  estas  oosas  in- 

ü.  p.  289-291.  flnyeron  tanto  en  los  animos  de 

These  anthorities  nairate  the  los  hombres,  y  en  espedal  en  la 

rayages  committed  dnring  a  htm-  ignorante  mnltitnd,  qne  no  pndo 

dred  and  ninety  years.     From  Almondhir  persnadirles  qne  eran 

their  acconnt  it  is  manifest,  that  cosas    naturales,   annqne    poco 

in  Spain    hardly  a   generation  frecuentes,  qne  no  tenian  inflnjo 

passe!  by  withont  Castles,  yil-  ni  relacion  con  las  obras  de  los- 

lages,  and  towns  being  destroyed,  hombres,  ni  con  sns  empresas, 

and  men,  women,  or  children  sino  por  sn  ignoranda  y  Tanos 

killed  by  earthqnakes.    Bnt  ac-  temores,  qne  lo  mismo  temblaba 

eoiding  to  onr  anonymons  in-  la  tierra  para  los  mnslimes  qne 

Btmctor,  it  is  donbtfol  if  there  para  los  cristianos,  para  las  fieraa 

ever  was  an  earthqnake  in  Spain ;  qne  para  las  inocentes  criaturas.*^ 

for  he  says  of  the  whole  Penin-  Compare   Gedde^    Tracts   con* 

sola,    indnding  Portugal,  '  the  cemvng   Spain,   London,   1730, 

ooly  earthquake  known  to  haye  voL  i.  p.  89;  and  Mariana,  who. 
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Anoiher  featnre  of  tliis  singalar  counfry  is  the  pre* 
Talence  of  a  pastoral  life,  maiiily  caased  hy  the  difficnliy 
of  establiBhing  regulär  liabits  of  agricnltnral  indnstiy. 
In  most  parts  of  Spam,  the  climate  renders  it  impos- 
flible  for  the  labourer  to  work  the  whole  of  the  day ;  ^ 
and  this  forced  intermption  enconrages  among  the 
people  an  irregalaritj  and  instability  of  pnrpose,  which 
makes  them  choose  the  wandering  avocations  of  a  shep- 
herd,  rather  than  the  more  fized  pnrsnits  of  agricultnre.* 

nnder  the  year  1395,  says  (Hts-  tion,  toI.  i.  p.  43.    See  also  La- 

toria  de  Espafia,  roL  t.  p.  27) :  bord^a  Spmn,  toI.  iy.  p.  42. 

*  Tembl6  la  tierra  en  Valencia  '  A  ^niter  early  in  the  eigh- 

mediado  el  mes  de  Diciembre,  teenth  Century  notices  'el  gnm 

con  qne  muchos  edificioe  cay^n  nnmero  de  pastores  que  hay/ 

por  tierra,  otros  quedaron  dea-  Uetarig,  Theorica  y  Practica  dt 

plomados ;  qne  era  marayilla  y  ComercWt  8id  ed.  Madrid,  1757, 

t&Btima.    £1  pueblo,  como  ago-  folio  p.  20.    As  to  the  Arabic 

rero  qus  es,  pensaba  eran  seHales  perioc^  see  Conde,  Historia  de  la 

dd  cido  y  pronoeticos  de  los  Dominaoion,   p.  244:    'Huchoe 

danos  qne  temian.'    The  history  pneblos,    sigmendo   sn   natural 

of  Spain  abounds  with  similar  mdinacion,  se  entregaron  k  la 

instances  fiar  too  nnmerons   to  ganaderia.*    Hence  '  Üie  wander- 

^uote  or  even  to  refer  to.    But  mg  life  so  oongenialto  thehabits 

thesubject  is  so  important  and  of  theSpanishpeasantry/noticed 

has  be^  so  misrepresented,  that,  in  Coo^s  Spain,  yoL  i.  p.  85, 

even  at  the  risk  of  weaiying  the  where,  howeyer,  the  oonnezion 

reader,!  will  giveone  more  illns-  between  this  and  the  physical 

tration  of  the  nse  of  earthquakes  Constitution  of  the  country  is  not 

in  fostering  Spanish  snperstition.  indicated.    The  Solution  is  giyen 

In  1504  '  an  earthqnake,  accom-  by  Mr.  Tidmor  with  his  nsnal 

panied  by  a  tremendons  hurri-  accnracy  and  penetration :  'The 

-cane,  sncn  aä  the  oldest  men  did  climate    and    oondition  of  the 

not  remember,  hadyisitedAnda-  Peninsnla,  which  irom  a  yeiy 

Insia,  and  espedally  Carmona,  a  remote  period  had  fiaiyonred  the 

place  belonging  to  the  Qaeen,  shephera's  life  and  his  pnrsnits, 

and  occasioned  frightful  desola-  facüitated,  no  donbt,  if  they  did 

tion  there.     The   snperstitions  not  occasion,  the  first  introdnc- 

Spaniards  now  read  in  these  por-  tion  into  Spanish  poetry  of  a 

teo^  the  propheiiceiigTieby  which  pastoral  tone,  whose  echoes  are 

Heaven   announcee   aome  greai  heard  far  back  among  the  old 

calamüy,    Prat/ers  were  puttip  ballads.'  .  .  .  'From  theliGddle 

in  ewry  temple,  &c  &e.    Free-  Ages  the  occupations  of  a  shep- 

eotfs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  h^'s    life    had   preyailed   in 

laabella,  Paris,  1842,  yol.  iii.  p.  Spain  and  Portugal  to  a  greater 

^  74.  extent  than  elsewhere  in  Europe ; 

'  Buekl^e  History  of  Oiffüiea^  and,  probably,   in  consequence 
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And  duriag  the  long  and  ardnons  war  whioh  they  waged 
against  their  Mohammedan  inyaders,  they  were  sabject 
to  sach  incessant  surpiises  and  fbrays  on  the  part  of 
the  enemj,  as  to  make  it  advisable  that  their  means  of 
subBistence  ahonld  be  easily  removed ;  hence  they  pre* 
ferred  the  produce  of  their  flocks  to  that  of  their  lands, 
and  were  shepherds  instead  of  agricnltnrists,  simply 
because  hj  that  means  they  wonld  snffer  less  in  case  of 
an  nn&bvonrable  issoe.  Eyen  afber  the  captnre  of  To* 
ledo,  late  in  the  eleventh  Century,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frontier  in  Estramadnra,  La  Mancha,  and  New  Castile, 
were  ahnost  entirely  herdsmen,  and  their  cattle  were 
pastnred  not  in  private  meadows  bat  in  the  open 
fields.^  All  this  increased  the  nncertainty  of  hfe,  and 
strengthened  that  loye  of  adyentnre,  and  that  spirit  of 
romance,  which,  at  a  later  period,  gaye  a  tone  to  the 


of  this    ciicamstancey  ecloguee  vaging  each  othei^s  fields,  and 

and  bucolics  were  early  known  destroying  eyeij  crop  they  could 

in  the    poetty  of  both  conn-  meet  with.     Conde,  Dominaoum 

tries,  and  became  connected  in.  de  lo8  Arabe»^  pp.  75,  188,  278, 

both  with    the    origin  of    the  346,396,417,418,471,499,600, 

populär  drama.'     Tiohnxyi>B  Eis-  505, 523, 539, 544,  551, 578,  645, 

tory  of  Spanish  Literature,  Lon-  651,  658.    To  quote  one  of  these 

don,  1849,  yol.  iii.  pp.  9,  36.  On  instances,  late  in  the  eleventh 

the  pastoxal  literature  of  Spain,  centniy:  'La  constancia  de  AI- 

^M  BouterweJ^ 8  Hiatory  of  Span-  fonso  ben  Ferdeland  en  bacer 

uÄZfi^a^t^«,  London,  1823,  vol.  entiadas  y  talas  en  tierra  de 

i.  pp.  123-129 ;  and  on  the  great  Toledo  dos  veces  cada  ano,  fa6 

Aiunber   of   pastoral    romances,  tantaque  empobreci6  japnr61os 

Southejfs    Letters  from  8pain^  pueblos ;'    .  .  .  .  *  el  tirano  Al- 

Biistol,  1799,  p.  336.    But  these  fonso  tal6  y  quemo  los  campos 

writeis,  not  seizing  the  whole  y  los  pueblos.'     Conde,  p.  346^ 

question,    baye    failed    to    ob-  As  such  baTOC,  which  was  con- 

serve  the  relation  between  the  tinued  with  few  interruptionsfor 

literary,    physical,    and     social  about  seyen  hundred  years,  bas 

phenomena.  done  much  towuids  formingthe 

*  See  the  memoir  by  JovelTa-  national  character  of  the  Span- 

nos,  in  Labord^s  Spainj  yol.  iy.  iards,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 

p.  127.    This  was  me  necessary  refer  to    MananOt  Büstoria  de 

oonsequence  of  those  yindictiye  EspaMf  yol.  iii.  p.  438,  yol.  iy. 

attacks   by  which,  for  seyeral  pp.  193,  314,  yol.  y.  pp.  92,  317, 

centories,    both  Mohammedans  337;  and  to  Cireowt,  Mstoire 

and  Christians  seemed  resolyed  deaJrabescTEapagnet'PtaiBfl^S, 

to  tarn  Spain  into  a  desert ;  ra-  yoL  i.  p.  99. 

VOL.  n.  FF 
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populär  literatore.  linder  sach  circnmstances,  every* 
ihmg  grew  precarious,  restless,  and  nnsettled ;  thonght 
and  inqniry  were  impossible;  donbt  was  nnknown; 
and  Üie  way  was  prepared  for  those  snperstitioris  habits, 
and  for  that  deep-rooted  and  tenacious  belief,  wbicli 
have  always  formed  a  principal  feature  in  the  bistoiy 
of  the  Spanish  nation. 

To  what  extent  these  circnmstances  wonld,  if  thej 
stood  by  themselves,  have  affected  tbe  nlthnate  destinj 
of  Spain,  is  a  qnestion  hardly  possible  to  answer ;  bnt 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  their  efifects  mnst  always 
have  been  important,  thongh,  from  the  panciiy  of  evi- 
dence,  we  are  nnable  to  measnre  them  with  precision. 
In  regard,  however,  to  the  actnal  resnlt^  this  point  is  of 
Httle  moment,  becanse  a  long  chain  of  other  and  still 
more  inflnential  events  became  interwoyen  with  those 
jnst  mentioned,  and,  tending  in  precisely  the  same 
direction,  prodnced  a  combination  which  nothing  conld 
resist,  and  from  which  we  may  trace  with  nnerring 
certaüity  the  steps  by  which  the  nation  snbseqnently 
declined.  The  history  of  the  canses  of  the  degradation 
of  Spain  will  indeed  become  too  clear  to  be  mistaken,  if 
stndied  in  reference  to  those  generaJ  principles  which 
I  have  ennnciated,  and  which  wiU  themselves  be  con- 
firmed  by  the  light  they  throw  on  this  instmctive 
thongh  melancholy  snbject. 

A^r  the  Subversion  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  first 
leading  fact  in  the  history  of  Spain  is  the  settlement  of 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  establishment  of  their  opinions  in 
the  Peninsnla.  They,  as  well  as  the  Snevi,  who  imme- 
diately  preceded  them,  were  Arians,  and  Spain  dnring 
a  hnndred  and  fifby  years  became  the  raUying  point  of 
that  fieunons  heresy,^^  to  which  indeed  most  of  tiie  Gothic 


**  The  nnsettled  chronology  of  lacion  Eapafiola,  Madrid,  1849, 

the  earlyhistoiyof  Spain  appears  p.  37)  says,  *La  sectaAirianA. 

from  the  different  Statements  of  pues,   segiin  las  epocas  ^'adas, 

varions  ^mtera  respecting   the  peimanedd  en  Espana  125  anoe;' 

dnration  of  Arianism,  a  point  of  Fleur^  {Histoire  EcdhiaHiqut, 

much  more  importance  l^n  the  vol.  Tii.  p.  686,  Paris,  1758)  eays 

death  and    accession  of  kings.  'enyiron  180  ans;*  and  M'Cne, 

Anteqaera  {Hütoria  de  la  LegiS'  generally  well  informed,  says  in 
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mbes  ihen  adhered.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  fifbh  cen* 
ttiry,  ihe  Franks,  on  iheir  conversion  from  Paganism, 
adopted  ihe  opposite  and  orthodox  creed,  and  were  en* 
cottraged  by  tiieir  clergy  to  make  war  npon  their  here- 
tical  neighbonrs.  Clovis,  who  was  then  king  of  the 
Franks,  was  regarded  by  the  chnrch  as  ihe  cnampion 
of  ihe  faith,  in  whose  behalf  he  attacked  the  nnbe» 
lieving  Visigoths.**  His  snccessors,  moved  byihe  same 
motives,  pnrsned  the  same  policy ;  **  and,  during  nearly 
a  Century,  there  was  a  war  of  opinions  between  France 
and  Spam,  by  which  the  Visigothic  Empire  was  serionsly 
endangered,  and  was  more  ihan  once  on  the  verge  of 
dissolniion.  Hence,  in  Spain,  a  war  for  national  inde- 
pendence  became  also  a  war  for  national  religion,^^  and 


his  Eistory  of  the  BeformatUm  in  doveo.    Era  el  inico  Monarca  del 

Spain,   Edinbiirgli,  1829,  p.  7,  mundo  que  4  la  sazon  profesaba 

'Arianism  was  the    prevailmg  la  Beligion  verdadera.'     Ortig, 

and   established    creed  of  the  CompeMLio  ds  la  Historia  de  Es- 

«ountryfoT  nearlytwo  centories*/  jpana,  toLü.  p.  96,  Madrid,  1796. 

for  this,  he  refers  to  Gregory  of  "  Thos,  in    531,    Childebert 

Tours.    With  good  reason,  there-  marched  against  the  Visigoths, 

fore,  does  M.  Fauriel  tenn  it  because  they  were  Arians.   FaU' 

'noe  question  qni   souffire    des  rielf  Etstoire  de   la  Gaiil-e  Mkri' 

difficult^s.'     See  his  able  work,  cftono^e,  YoLüp.131;  andin542, 

Wstoire  de  la  GatUe  Mhidionale,  Childebert   and  Clotaire    made 

Paris,  1836,  toI.  i.  p.  10.  anofcher  attack,  and  laid  siege  to 

"  In  496,  the  orüiodox  clergy  Saragossa,  p.  142.      *No  adver- 

looked  on  Cloyis  as  'nnchampion  tian  los  Godos  lo  que  sa  falsa 

qu'il  pent  opposer  anx  h^r^tiqnes  creenda  les  peijudicaba,  y  si  lo 

Tisigoths  et  burgondes.'  Fauriel,  advertian,  su  obcecacion  les  hacia 

Hietoire  de  la  Gaule  Mhidumale,  no  poner  remedio.     Los  reyes 

Tol.  ü.  p.  41.    They  also  likened  francos,  qne   eran  cat61icos,  les 

him  to  Gideon,  p.  66.     Oompare  movian  gaerras  en  las  Galias  por 

Fleury,    Etstoire   EccUsiastique,  arrianos,  y  los  obispos  cat6hoos 

Tol.  Tii.  pp.  89,  90.     Ortiz  is  so  delaniismaGtdiag6tieadeseaban 

enthnsiastic  that  he  foigets  his  la  dominacion    de  los  fi»ncos.' 

patriotism,  and  warmly  praises  Lafuente,  Eistoria  de   Espana, 

the  ferociousbarbarian  who  made  toI.  ii.  p.  380,  Madrid,  1850. 

war,  indeed,  on  his  conntiy,  bnt  "  'LosErancosporelamorque 

«tili  whose  specnlatiye  opinions  tenian  41a  Beligion  Catholica,  qne 

were    supposed    to    be    sonnd.  poco  antes  abrazaran,  aborrecian 

'  Mientras  Alarico  desfogaba  sn  a  los  Visigodos  como  gente  infi- 

encono  contra  los  Cat61ico8,  tnro  cionada   de    la   secta  Arriana.' 

la  Iglesia  Galicana  el  consnelo  de  Mariana,  Historia    de   Espafia, 

▼er  Oatölico  4  sn  gran  Bey  CIo-  toI.  ii.  p.  48.  And  of  one  of  their 

FT  2 
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an  intimate  alliance  was  formed  between  the  Arian 
kings  and  tlie  Arian  clergy.  The  latter  class  were,  in 
those  f^es  of  ignorance,  snre  to  gain  by  sncli  a  com- 
pact,^^  and  they  received  considerable  temporal  advan- 
tages  in  retom  for  the  prayers  which  they  offered  up 
against  the  enemy,  as  also  for  the  miracles  which  they 
occasionaUy  perfonned.  Thus  early  a  fonndation  was 
laid  for  the  inuneoose  inflnence  which  the  Spanish  priest- 
hood  haye  possessed  ever  since,  and  which  was  strengtli- 
ened  by  snbseqnent  events.  For,  late  in  the  fflxth 
oentniy,  the  Latin  clergy  converted  their  Yisigothic 
masters,  and  the  Spanish  goyemment,  becoming  ortiho- 
dox,  natnrally  conferred  npon  its  teachers  an  anthoritj 
eqnal  to  that  wielded  by  the  Arian  hierarchy.^'  Indeed, 
the  rolers  of  Spain,  gratefnl  to  those  who  had  shown 
them  the  error  of  their  ways,  were  willing  rather  to 
inorease  the  power  of  the  chnrch  than  to  diminish  it. 


great  battles  he  says,  p.  46,  'tuI-        >'  The  abjniation  of  Eecared 

gannente  se  llamö  eL  campo  Ar-  took  place  between  the  year858& 

nano  por  causa  delareligion  que  and  589.    DwnhmtCs  Hktory  o/ 

los  Gtxlos  segman.'  8pain   and   Portugal^   London, 

^*  *  En  re^gion  et  encroyanoe,  1832,  vol.  i.  pp.  126-128.  Man- 

oomme  en  tonte  chose,  les  Visi-  ana,  Historia  de  Espafia,  yoI.  iü 

goths  se  montrirent  plus  Syriens,  pp.  99-101.      OrHe,  Compendio 

plns  profonds,  plus  tenaoes  que  de  la  Hietoria  de  E»paüa,  vol.  ü. 

les  Burgondes.    Tai  dit  aillenrs  p.  120.     Lafuente,  IRstoria  de 

(X)mment  ils  ^taient  devenns  pres-  Espana,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360-363 ;  and 
qne  en  m^me  temps  chr^tiens  et  -  says  Lafnente,  p.  384,  'Becaredo 

ariens.    Transplant^  en  Ganle  fn^  el  primero  que  con  todo  el 

et  en  Espagne,  non-senlement  ils  ardor  de  nn  n^fito,  comenzo  en 

avaient  pers^yM  dans  lenr  h^r^  el  tercer  concilio  toledano  adara 

sie ;  ils  s'y  ^taient  affermis,  afiee-  estas  asambleas  conocimientx)  7 

tionnös,  et  dans  le  pen  qne  l'his-  decision  en  negocios  pertenecieE- 

toire   laisse  apercevoir  de  lenr  tes  al  gobiemo  tempoial  de  los 

clerg4  on  s'assnre  qn'il  6tait  ans-  pneblos.'     Similarly,  Antequen 

tk>e,   z^l^  et  qn'il  exer^ait  nn  (Historia  de  la  Legi^acionf'p.  ZI) 

grand  empire  snr  les  chefs  comme  is  happy  to  observe  that '  Beca- 

snr  la  masse  de  la  nation  yisi-  redo  abjnr6  la  heregia  arriana, 

gothe.'  ....  'Les reis yisigoths  abraz6  decididamente  la  religion 

se  croyaient  obliff^  k  de  grandes  de  Jesn-Gristo,  y  concedH  &  lo» 

d&nonstrations  de  respect  ponr  mmistroe  de  la  IgUsia  una  imfivr      | 

lenr  dergi  arien.'  Fauriel,  Eis-  eneia  en  d  gobiemo  dd  Estado,      I 

toire  de  la  Gaule  Miridümdle,Y6L  gue  vino  deer  en  addawU,  üindr 

i.  pp.  577,  578.  tada y  absoluta' 
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The  clergy  took  adyantage  of  this  disposition ;  and  tlie 
resnlt  was^  that  before  the  middle  of  the  seventli  Cen- 
tury the  spiritnal  classes  possessed  more  influence  in 
Spain  tiban  in  any  other  part  of  Ettrope.**  The  eccle- 
siastical  synods  became  not  only  Councils  of  the  chnrch, 
but  also  parliaments  of  the  reahn.*^  At  Toledo,  which 
was  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  the  power  of  the  clergy 
was  immense,  and  was  so  ostentationsly  displayed,  that 
in  a  conncil  tibey  held  there  in  the  year  633,  we  find  the 
king  literally  prostrating  himself  on  the  ground  before 
the  bishops ;  ^^  and  half  a  centnry  later,  the  ecclesias- 
tical  historian  mentions  that  this  hnmiliating  practice 
was  repeated  by  another  king,  haring  become,  he  says, 
an  established  castom.^*  That  this  was  not  a  mere 
meaningless  ceremony,  is  moreover  evident  &om  other 
and  analogous  facts.  Ezactly  the  same  tendency  is  seen 
in  their  jnrispradence ;  since,  by  the  Visigothic  code, 
any  layman,  whether  plaintiff  or  defendant,  might  insist 
on  his  cause  being  tried  not  by  the  temporal  magis- 
trate,  bnt  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.     Nay,  even  if 

"  '  As  for  the  Councils  held  Arianisniy  that  the  bishops  more 

nnder  the  Visigothkiiigsof  Spain  numifestly  influence  the  whole 

during  the  seventh  centoiy,  it  is  character  of  the  Xegislation.   The 

not  easy  to  detennine  whether  synods    of    Toledo     were     not 

they  are  to  be  considered  as  ec-  merely    national    Councils,    bnt 

clesiastical  or  temporal   assem-  parliaments  of  the  realm.'    Mü- 

blies.    No  kingdom  was  so  tho-  maria  Hütory  of  Latin   ChriS' 

roughly  nnder  the  bondageof  the  tianUy,  London,  1854,  toL  i.  p. 

bierardiy  as  Spain.'      Sällam'a  380.     See  also  Antequera,  Hü' 

Middle  Ägea,  edit.   1846,  toI.  L  toria  de  la  Leffislacion  Espafwla^ 

P>  511.     *  Les  prStres  ^taient  les  pp.  41,  42. 

seuls   qni    avaient    conse^v^  et        "  In    633,    at    a    conncil  of 

m^me  angment^  lenr  inflnence  Toledo,  the khig's'^tantprostem^ 

dans   la  monarchie    goth-espa-  4    terre     devant   les    eyfiqnes.' 

^ole.'  Semperef  Histovre  des  Cor-  Flewry,    Histoire   EcdisiasHgtte, 

tes  cPEspagne,  Bordeaux,  181Ö,  vol.  yüi.  p.  308,  Paris,  I7ö8. 

p.  19.    Compare  Lqfuente,  Eis-        *•  In  688,  at  a  conncil  of  To  • 

^oria  de  Espafia,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  ledo,  *  le  roi  Egica  y  ^toit  en 

on'lainflnenciaypreponderancia  personne;   et  apr^s  s'^tre  pros- 

del  dero,  no  ya  solo  en  los  nego-  tem6  devant  les  ävfiqnes,  smvant* 

^06  edesiasticos,  sino  tambien  en  la  cotUume,  il  fit  lire  nn  memoire 

los  poUticos  y  de  estado.'  oii  il  lenr  demandoit  conseil,'  &c. 

^'  '  But  it  is  in  Spain,  after  the    Flewry,  Histoire   Ecdhiastigue, 

Visigoths    had    cast    off    their    vol.  ix.  p.  89,  Paris,  1 7ö  8. 
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botli  parties  to  ihe  snit  were  agreed  in  prefeiring  the 
civil  tribnnal,  the  bisliop  still  retained  the  power  of  re- 
yoking  the  decision,  if  in  his  opinion  it  was  incorrect ; 
and  it  was  his  especial  business  to  watch  oyer  the  ad- 
ministration  of  justice,  and  to  instmct  the  magistrates 
how  to  perform  their  dniy.**  Another,  and  more  pam- 
fnl  proof  of  the  ascendencr^  of  the  clergy,  is  that  the 
laws  against  heretics  were  harsher  in  Spain  than  in  any 
other  conntiy ;  the  Jews  in  particnlar  being  persecnted 
with  nnrelenting  rigonr.*^     Indeed,  the  desire  of  np- 

**  See  a  short  bat  adnurable  narckie  Espagriole,  Fftris,  182^ 

snmmaiyof  this  part  of  the  Yisi-  vol.  i.  p.  6,  toL  ii.  pp.  212-214. 

gotaic  Code  in  Ihmham's  Mstory  '*  '  The  temble  Leiws  ajB^aiost 

of  Spainy  voL  It.  pp.  77,  78 ;  heresy,  and  the  atrocioos  jnricU- 

perhaps  the  best  histoiy  in  the  cal  peisecationB    of  the  Je'wSr 

I^elish  langnage  of  a  foreisn  alreadj  designate  Spain  as  tlie 

modem  oonntry.    <  In  Spain,  we  throne  and  centre  of  merdless 

bishops  had  a  special  chaige  to  bigotry.'     MümarCa  ERstory  of 

keep  continnal  watch  over  the  Latin  Chriatianity,  toL  i.  p.  381. 

administration    of  justice,    and  *  Tan  lueso  como  la  religion  ca- 

were  summonedon  all  greatooca-  t61ica  se  liall6  dominando  en  el 

slons  to  instruct  the  jndges  to  act  trono  y  en  el  pueblo,  comenzaron 

with  piety  and  justice.'      MU'  los  condlianos  toledanos  a  dictar 

man*s  Histotyof  Latin  Chriatian-  disposiciones  can6nica8  y  4  pre- 

iiy,   1854,  voL  i.  p.  386.     The  acnbir  castigos  contra  los  idola- 

conndl  of  Toledo,  in  633,  directs  tras,  contra  los  jndios,  y  oontn 

bishops    to    admonish    jndges.  los  hnreges.'    Lqfumte,  Bistaria 

Fleury,    Mstoire   Eedisiastiqtie,  de  Espana,  yol.  ix.  pp.  199-200. 

voL  TÜi.  p.  313 ;  and  a  leamed  See  aLsio  p.  214,  and  yoL  ii.  pp. 

Spanish  lawyer,  Sempere,  says  406,  407,  451.  Preaootfs  HUtorf 

of  the  bishops, '  Le  oode  dn  Fuero  qf  Ferdinand  and  leabeUa,  yoL  l 

Jmggo  fat  lenr  ouTrage ;  les jnges  pp.  235,  236.     Joknston*8  Jiuti* 

^taient  stgets  k  lenr  jnridiction ;  tutee  of  the  Cwil  Law  of  Spaifh 

les  plaidenrs,  grey^  par  la  sen-  p.  262,     Oircourt,  Eistoire  det 

tence    des  jnses,  pouvaient    se  Jrabes  cPEmagne,  yol.  i.  pp.  260, 

plaindre  aux  ev^nes,  et  cenx-ci  261 ;  and  aauthe^s  Chronide  of 

eyoquer  ainsi  leurs  arr^ts,  les  the  Cid,  p.   18.    I  paiticularly 

r^ormer,etch&tierlesmagistrat8.  indicate  mese  passages,  on  ao- 

Les  procnreurs  dn  roi,  comme  les  oonnt  of  the  extraordmaiy  asser- 

jnges,  ^taient  oblic^s  de  se  pr^  tion  of  Dr.  M*Crie,  that  *oii  a 

senter   anx   synodes  dioc^ains  review  of  criminal  prooeedings  in 

annnels,  ponr  apprendre  des  ec-  Spain  anterior  to  the  establish- 

cUsiastlqnes  ra(uninistration  de  ment  of  the  court  of  Inquisition, 

la  justice ;  enfin  le  gouTememest  it  appeazs  in  general  that  heretic» 

des  G-oths  n'^tait  qn'une  monar-  wäre  more  xnüdly  treated  ther» 

ehie  th^ooratique.'    Sempere,  Mo-  than  in  other  countries.'  M'Cri^^ 
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holding  the  faitli  was  strong  enougli  to  prodtice  a 
formal  declaratioii  that  no  sovereign  shonld  be  acknow- 
ledged,  imless  he  promised  to  preserve  its  pnriiy ;  the 
jndges  of  the  pxiriiy  being  of  conrse  the  bishops  them- 
selyes,  to  whose  sufirage  the  king  owed  his  throne.'* 

Such  were  the  circimistances  which,  in  and  before 
the  seventh  centnry,  secnred  to  the  Spanish  Chnrch  an 
inflnence  nneqnalled  in  any  other  part  of  Enrope.*^ 
Early  in  the  eighth  Century,  an  event  occnrred  which 
apparentlj  broj^e  np  and  dispersed  the  hierarchy,  bnt 
which  in  realiiy  was  extremely  &yonrable  to  them.  In 
711  the  Mohammedans  saUed  from  AMca,  landed  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  in  the  Space  of  three  years  con- 
qnered  the  whole  country,  ezoept  the  ahnest  inacces- 
sible  regions  of  the  north- west.  The  Spaniards,  secore 
in  their  natiye  monntains,'^  soon  recovered  heart,  rallied 
their  forces,  and  began  in  their  tum  to  assail  the  in- 
vaders.  A  desperate  stmggle  ensued,  which  lasted 
nearly  eight  centnries,  and  in  which,  a  second  time  in 
the  lustory  of  Spain,  a  war  f or  independence  was  also  a 
war  for  religion ;  the  contest  between  Axabian  Infidels 
and  Spanish  Christians,  sncoeeding  that  formerly  carried 


History  of  the  Beformatum  in  perio  j  el  sacerdodo,  por  cnyo 

Sbam,  p.  88,  the  best  book  on  inestimable    benefido    debemos 

tue  Spaidsh  Frotestants.  hacer  incesantes  TOtos.'     Ohaer- 

**  A  conndl  of  Toledo  in  638  ifochnea  aobre  M  Preeente  y  M 

Orders,  *qa'Ä  ravenir  aucun  roi  Porvenir  de  la  Iglesia  en  Eapafia, 

ne  montera  sur  le  tr6ne  qu'il  ne  por  Domingo    Costa  y  BorraSt 

promette  de  conserver  la  foi  ca-  Obiepo  de  jBarcelojia,  Sarcelona, 

tholique ; '  and  at  anothe^  Council  18d7^p.  73,  75. 

in  681,  'le  roi  73pr6senta  nn  ^crit  ^  To  which  they  fied  with  a 

par  leqnel  U  prioit  les  ^v^ues  de  speed  which  cansed  their  great 

lui  assnrer  le  royanme,  qu'il  tenoit  enemy,  Mnza,  to  ^ass  npon  them 

de  lenrs  soffirages.'    Fleury,  His-  a  somewhat  ambigaons  eulogy. 

toire  EocUsia^iguet  yoL  TÜi.  p.  '  Dijo,  son  leones  en  sns  castillos. 

339,  Tol.  ix.  p.  70.  agmlasen  sns  caballos,  ymugeres 

»  Those  lukppy  times  hare  re-  en  sos  escnadrones  de  k  piä ; 

ceived  tiie  warm  applanse  of  a  pero  si  ven  la  ocasion  la  sahen 

modern    tiieologian,    becanse  in  aproyechar.ycnandoquedanven- 

them  the  chnrch, '  ha  opnesto  nn  ddos  son  cabras  en  escapar  a  los 

Binro  de  bronce  al  error ; '  and  montes,  qae  no  ven  la  tierra  qne 

becanse  there  existed  'la  mas  pisan.*     Conde,  Mistaria  de  la 

estredia  concordia  entre  el  im-  Bominadon  de  ha  Jrabes,  p.  30. 
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on  between  Übe  Trinitarians  of  France  and  ihe  Arians 
of  Spain.  Slowly,  and  witH  infinite  difficnlty,  tlie  Chiis- 
tians  fonght  their  way.  By  the  middle  of  tHe  ninth 
centuiy,  Siey  reaolied  the  liae  of  the  Donro.**  Before 
the  close  of  the  eleyenth  centaiy,  they  conqnered  as  &r 
as  the  Tagns,  and  Toledo,  their  ancient  capital,  feil  into 
their  hands  in  1085.**  Even  then  mnch  remained  to  be 
done.  In  the  soath,  the  stmggle  assomed  its  deadliest 
form,  and  there  it  was  prolonged  with  such  obstinacy, 
that  it  was  not  nntil  Üie  captore  of  Malaga  in  148/, 
and  of  Granada  in  1492,  that  the  Christian  empire  "was 
re*establishedy  and  the  old  Spanish  monarchy  finally 
restored.*^ 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  Spanish  character  was 
.most  remarkable.  Ihmng  eight  successive  centuiies, 
the  whole  oonntry  was  engaged  in  a  religions  crosade; 
and  those  holy  wars  which  other  nations  occasionailly 
waged,  were,  in  Spain,  prolonged  and  continned  for 
more  than  tweniy  generations.'"    The  object  being  not 


^  Prescotfs  Bittory  of  Ferdi-  conquista    de    aqnella  capiial/ 

nand  and   Jsabella,  yoI.  i  pp.  Fhres,  Reyna»  CathoUcas,  toL  L 

zzzriii.  287.    Lafdente  (Etatana  p.  165. 

de  Espafia,  toL  iii.  p.  863)  marks  **  Oircourt,Higtoire  desJraba, 

the    epoch   lather   indistinctly,  yoL  i.  pp.  813,  849.     Condef  Do- 

*  basta  ya  el  Baero.'    Oompare  minaeton  de  ha  Jrabee,  pp.  666, 

Florett  Memoriaa  de  Uu  Reymu  664.     Ortiz,  Compendio,  toI.  t. 

Catholieae,    Madrid,   4to.   1761,  pp.  509, 561.    lAifuente  EtstoriOt 

Tol.  Lp.  68.  ToL  ix.  pp.  341,  399. 

"  liiere  is  a  spirited  aooount  "  *  Acoording  tx>  the  magnifi- 

of  its  captore  in  Marianc^s  HiS'  cent  style  of  the  Spanish  histo- 

toria  de  Eepafia,  yol.  ii.  pp.  506-  rians,  eight  oentniies  of  almost 

513;  af^^er  which  Ortiz  ((/ompm-  nnintenrupted    wazfaie   elapsed, 

dio  de  la  Historiaf  vol.  iii.  p.  156)  andthree  thonsand seTenhnndred 

and  Lafbente  (Histona  General,  battles  were  fonght,  hefoie  the 

yol.  iy.  pp.  236-242)  are  rather  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in 

tarne.     The  Mohammedan  yiew  Spain  submitted  to  the  Christian 

of  this,  the  fiist  decisiye  blow  to  anns.'     BoberUon'e  Charles  F. 

their  cause,  willbe  fonndin  Conde,  by  Piresoott,  London,  1857,  p.  65. 

Historia  de  la  JhmnacUm  de  loa  '  En  nuestia  misma  EspaSa,  en 

Ärabea,  p.  347.     'Asi  se  perdi6  Leon  y  Castilla,  en  esta  nueya 

aqneUa  inclita  cindad,  y  acab6  el  Tierra  Santa,  donde  se  sostenia 

reino  de  Toledo  oon  eraye  pMida  nna  cmzada  perp^toa  y  constante 

del  Islam.'    The  Christian  yiew  contra  los  infieles,  donde  se  man- 

ts  that  'concedio  Bios  al  Bey  la  tenia  en  todo  su  feryor  elespirita 
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onlj  to  regain  a  territory,  but  also  to  re-establisli  a 
creed,  it  natnrally  happened  that  the  expounderB  of 
ihat  creed  assmned  a  promineiit  and  important  position. 
In  the  camp,  and  in  the  conncü-chamber,  the  Yoice  of 
«cclesiastics  was  heard  and  obejed;  for  as  the  war 
aimed  at  the  propagation  of  Christiaiiily,  it  seemed 
light  that  her  ministers  shonld  plaj  a  conspicnous  part 
in  a  matter  which  particalarlj  concemed  them.^^  The 
danger  to  which  the  coontry  was  exposed  being  more- 
oyer  very  imminent,  those  saperstitions  feelings  were 
«xcited  which  danger  is  apt  to  proyoke,  and  to  which, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,*®  the  tropical  civilizations 
owed  some  of  their  leading  pecnharities.  Scarcely  were 
the  Spanish  Christians  driven  from  their  homes  and 
forced  to  take  refoge  in  the  north,  when  this  great 
principle  began  to  operate.  In  their  monntainons  re- 
treat,  they  preserved  a  ehest  fiUed  with  relics  of  the 
saiQts,  the  possession  of  which  they  yalned  as  their 
greatest  secuiity.^^     This  was  to  them  a  national  stan- 

«  la  yez  religioso  y  goerrero.'  diir6  hasta  todo  el  siglo  xv.  y 
LafuenU,  Historia   de  Eapafia,  toma  de  Qianada]  eran  los  obis- 
y(d.  y.  p.    293.     'Era  Espana  pos    los  primeros  capitanes  de 
thieatrode  una  contixiiia  guerra  los  ez^rdtos.'    Ortiz,  Compendio, 
contra  los  enemigos  de  la  Fe/  vol.  üi.  p.  189.    '  Los  prelados 
Floreg,  Reynoi  CathoUcas,  yoL  i.  habian  sido  siempre  los  primeroB 
p.  226.     'El  glorioso  empeno  de  no  solo  en  promorer  la  guezra 
«xterminar  4  los  enemigos  de  la  contra  Moros,  sino  4  presentarse 
Fe.'  p.  458.     '  Esta  guerra  sa-  en  campana  oon  todo  sn  poder  y 
grada.'     VoL  ii.  p.  800.      '  Se  esfneizo,  animando  4  los  denuis 
armaron  nnestros  Keyes  Cathöli-  con  las  palabras  j  el  exemplo.' 
-cos,  con  zelo  y  animo  alentado  del  Vol.  y.  pp.  507,  508. 
delo ;   j  como  la  causa  era  de  **  History  of  OivüüfoHon,  vol. 
BeUjgion  para  ensanchar  los  Do-  i.  pp.  121-130. 
JiiimosdelaFe,sacrificarontodas  '*  'Les  chr^tiens  avoient  an- 
las fderzas  del  Beyno,  y  sus  mis-  port^  dans  les  Astnries  nne  azcne 
3Das  personas.'  p.   801.     What  on  coffire  plein  de  reliqnes,  qu'ils 
was  okUed  the  Indulgence  of  the  regard^r^t   depnis    comme    la 
Cmsade   was    granted   by   the  sauye-garde  de  kur  6tat.'  .... 
Popes  'auz  Espagnols  qm  com-  '  Elle  fiat  empört^  et  mise  enfln 
battoient     contre    les    Mores.'  4  Oyiedo,  comme  le  Ueu  le  plus 
Meuiy,   WstoUre   Ecdidastiguet  sAr  entre  ces   montagnes,  rtee 
yoL  zTÜi.  p.  zxi.,  YoL  ziz.  pp.  778,  l'an  775.'    FUury^  Hütoire 
158,  458,  ToL  XD.  p.  171.  EcdMasH^pie,  toL  ix.  p.   190. 
*  *En   aquellos  tiempos   \j  This  *azca  Ilona  de  xeüquias' 
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dard,  Tound  wLich  thej  rallied,  and  by  tlie  aid  of  whicfi 
they  gained  miracidons  yiotories  over  their  infidel  oppo- 
nents.  Looking  npon  themselves  as  soldiers  of  the 
cross,  their  minds  became  habitnated  to  supematnral 
ooncdderatioiis  to  an  extent  wbich  we  can  now  hardly 
belieye^  and  which.  distingoisbed  them  in  tlds  respect 
from  eyery  other  European  nation.''  Their  young  man 
8aw  yisions,  and  their  old  men  dreamed  dr^uns.^ 
Strange  sights  were  Youchsafed  to  them  from  heaven ; 
on  the  eye  of  a  battle  mjsterions  portents  appeared; 
and  it  was  obseryed  that  wheneyer  the  Mohammedans 
yiolated  the  tomb  of  a  Christian  saint,  thnnder  aad 


was  taken  to  tha  Astoriasin  714.  tont  des  miiadeB.'    Some  of  the 

Mariana,  Hütoria  de  Etpafia,  most  startling  of  these  miradoi^ 

vol.  ii.  p.  227 ;  and,  accoxdingto  may  be  found  in  LrfuenU,  Em- 

Oitu  {tjompendio,  toLü.  p.  182),  toria  de  Eapaüa,  toL  t.  p.  227;  in 

it  was  *  un  tesoro  inestimable  de  MarianaJSietoria  de  E^fia,  yoL 

sagradas   reliqnias.'     See    also  iL  pp.  878,  395,  yoL  in.  p338; 

Geddes^  Draots  oonceming  Spam,  and  in  Ortis,  öompendio,  yol.  üi. 

YoL  ii.  p.  287,  London,  1780;  p.  248,  ToLiv.  p.  22. 
and  FariTs  Qpain,  1847i  p.  388.        **  One  of  the  most  cniions  ol 

"  'Bnt  no  people  erer  feit  these  prophetic  dreams  is  pie* 

themselyes  to  be  so  absolutely  served  in  Conde,  Dommaßion  di 

soldiers    of  the   cross    as   the  las  Arabes,  pp.  378, 379,  with  its 

Spaniards  did,  from  the  time  of  interpretationbythetheologians. 

their  Moonsh  wars ;  no  people  They  were  for  tne  most  part  fnl- 

ever  tmsted  so  constantly  to  tiie  filled.    In  844  *E1  ApÄstol  San- 

recorrence  of   miiades   in  the  tiago,  soffon  qne  lo  prometiera  al 

affiiirs  of  their  daily  life;  and  Bey,  ful  visto   en  nn  caballo 

therefixre  no  people  eyer  talked  blanco,  y  con  nna  bandeia  blaoca 

of  Diyine  things  as  of  matters  in  y  en  medio  della  nna  cmz  roza, 

their    natnre    so    fieaniliar  and  qne  capitaneaba  nuestra  gente.* 

eommon-place.     Tracks  of  this  Mariana,  Hisioria  de  Eepana, 

State  of  feeling  and  character  are  toI.  iL  pp.  310, 31 1.    In  967  *Ei 

to  be  fonnd  in  Spanish  literatnie  Ap6stol  Santiago  fa^  yisto  entre 

on  all  sides.'    Tkiknof^e  Hietory  las  hacas  dar  la  yictoria  a  los 

of  Spanish  Literature,  roL   ii.  fieles,'  p.  382.    In  1286  «Pub- 

p.  388.     Compare  BouUrwei^e  lie66e  per  ciertoqne  San  Jorge 

mstory  of  Spanish  lAteratwre,  aynd6  a  los  Ohiistiaiios,  y  qne  se 

ToL  i.  pp.  105,  106 ;    and  the  hall6  en  la  pelea.'    Yol  lii.  p. 

acconnt  of  the   batüe   of  las  823.    On  the  dreams  which  foi«* 

Nayas  in  Oireourt,  BuMre  des  shadowed  these  appeazanoes,  see- 

Arabes    ^Espagne,    toL    i.    p.  Mariana,  yoL  ii.  pp.  309,  446» 

158 :  '  On  Yonlait  tronyer  par-  toI.  üL  pp.  15, 108. 
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ligHinizig  were  sent  to  rebiike  the  xnisbelieyers,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  pnniBli  their  audacions  invasion.*^ 

Under  drcniriBtances  like  these,  the  clergy  conld  not 
fall  to  extend  their  inflnence ;  or,  we  may  rather  saj,  the 
conrse  of  events  extended  it  for  them.  The  Spanish 
Chnstianfi,  pent  up  for  a  coiudderable  time  in  the  moiin» 
tains  of  Asturias,  and  depriyed  of  their  former  resonrcefi^ 
quickly  degenerated,  and  soon  lost  the  scantj  civiliza» 
tion  to  which  they  had  attained.  Stripped  oi  all  their 
wealth,  and  confined  to  what  was  oomparatiYelj  a  harren 
region,  thej  relapsed  into  barbarism,  and  remained,  for 
at  least  a  Century,  without  arts,  or  commerce,  or  lite- 
rature.'^  As  their  ignorance  increased,  so  also  did  their 


**  *  Fiieats     mingle    in    the  boca»  7  no  pndo  pronunciar  nna 

cotmcil  and  the  canrp,  and,  ar-  palabia,  ni  dar  un  eemido.  Con- 

rayed  in  their  sacerdotal  rohes,  dnzeroxile,  ans  criados  4  la  cama, 

not  nnfreqnently  led  the  armies  mxm6  aqnella  misma  noche,  7 

tobatde.    They  inteorpreted  the  antes  de  a^pagarse  las  hogaeras 

will  of  Hearen  as  mysterioiisly  en  qne  ardian  los  santos  caerpos^ 

reyealed  in  dreams  and  -visions.  entr6  la  infeliz  alma  de  Abdeira- 

fiürades  were  a  familiär  occor-  men  en  los  etemos  faegos  del 

rence.    The  yiolated  tombs  of  infiemo.*    Ortig,  Camj^endio,  yqL 

the  saints  sent  forth  thunders  ÜL  p.  52. 

and  lightnings  to  oonsnme  the  *  Cit(iovact{Ht8toirede8Arabet, 

invaders.'    Prescotfs  HUtory  of  vol.  i.  p.  6)  sajs, '  Les  chr^tiens 

Ferdinand  and  IsabeHa,  voL  1.  p.  qni  ne  voidurent  pas  se  sonmettre 

39.    In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  rorent  r^et^  dum  les  incnltes 

Century,  thare  happened  the  fol-  raTins  des  Fyrön^,  oii  ils  pnrent 

lowing  event :  *  iSi  lo  mas  cmel  se  maintenir  comme  les  b6tes 

de  los  tormentos '  [to  which  the  ferayes  se  maintiennent  dans  les 

Ohristians  were  ezposed]  '  snbi6  fordts.'  Bnt  the  mostcurious  ac- 

Abdemunen  nn  dia  k  las  azuteas  eonnt  of  the  State  of  the  Spanish 

6  galerias  de  su  Palacio.    Des-  Christians  in  the  last  half  of  the 

cubrio  desde  aUi  los  cuerpos  de  eighth  Century,  and  in  the  flrst 

los  Santos  martirizados  en  los  htJf  of  the  ninth,  will  be  fonnd 

patibnlos  y  atrayesados  con  los  in  Conde,  Histaria  de  la  Jhmina- 

palos,  mand6  los  qnemasen  todos  cian,  pp.  95,  125.    *  Befenan  de 

pua  qoQ  no  quedase  reliquia.  estos  pueblos  de  Galicia  qne  son 

CmnpUöse  luego  la  6rden :  pero  cristianos,  y  de  los  mas  biavos  de 

aqnei  impio  piob6  bien  presto  Afranc;    pero  que  yiven  como 

los  ngores  de  la  renganza  diyina  fieras,    qne   nnnca    layan    sns 

que  volyla  por  la  'sangre  deira-  cuerpos  ni  yestidos,  que  no  se 

°uida  de  aus  Santos.   Improyisa-  los  mndan,  y  los  Ueyan  puestos 

mente  se  le  peg6  la  lengna  al  hasta  que  se    los  caen  despe- 

paladar  y  fauces;   cerr6Mle  la  dazados  en  andrajos,  que  entran 
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superstition ;  while  this  last,  in  its  tum,  strengthened 
tlie  authoriiy  of  their  priests.  Tlie  order  of  affiörs, 
therefore,  was  veiy  natnral.  The  Mohammedan  inva- 
sion  made  the  Ghristians  poor ;  poverfy  caused  igno- 
rance;  ignorance  caused  credxLHiy;  and  credidily, 
depriving  men  both  of  the  power  and  of  the  desire  to 
inyestigate  for  themselves,  enconraged  a  reyerential 
spirit,  and  confirmed  those  submissive  hahits,  and  that 
blind  obedience  to  the  Church,  which  form  the  leading 
and  most  tmforfcniuite  pecmliarity  of  Spameh  hiatoiy. 

From  this  it  appears,  that  there  were  three  ways  in 
which  the  Mohammedan  invasion  strengthened  the 
devotional  feelings  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  first 
way  was  by  promoting  a  long  and  obstinate  religious 
war ;  the  second  was  by  the  presence  of  constant  and 
imminent  dangers ;  and  the  third  way  was  by  the 
poverty,  and  therefore  the  ignorance,  which  it  prodnced 
among  the  Christians. 

These  events  being  preceded  by  the  great  Arianwar, 
and  being  accompanied  and  perpetoally  reinforced  by 
those  physical  phenomena  which  I  have  indicated  as 
tending  in  the  same  direcüon,  worked  with  such  com- 
bined  and  accumulaüve  energy,  that  in  Spain  the  theo- 
logical  dement  became  not  so  much  a  component  of  the 
national  character,  but  rather  the  character  itself.  The 
ablest  and  most  ambitious  of  the  Spanish  kings  were 
<x)mpelled  to  follow  in  the  general  wake  ;  and,  despots 
ihough  they  were,  they  succumbed  to  that  pressure  of 
opinions  which  they  believed  they  were  Controlling. 
The  war  with  GraniEkda,  late  in  the  fifbeenth  centniy, 
was  theological  far  more  than  temporal ;  and  Isabelk, 
who  made  tiie  greatest  sacrifices  in  order  to  conduct  it^ 
and  who  in  capacity  as  well  as  in  honesiy  was  superior 
to  Ferdinand,  had  for  her  object  not  so  much  the  acqni- 
sition  of  territory  as  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 

imos  en  las  casas  de  otros  sin  por  esperanza  de  saear  grandes 

pedir  licenda.' In  i^n.  riqnezas,  por  ser  loe  cristaanos 

815,  *nohabiagaerrasino  contra  ^nte    pobre    de    montana,  no 

eristianos  por  mantener  firontera,  saber  nada  de   oomercio  ni  de 

y  no  oon  dieseo  de  ampliar  y  ex-  buenas  artes.' 
tender  los  Uxnites  del  reino,  ni 
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faith.^^  Indeed,  aay  doubts  wbich  conld  be  entertained 
respectmg  the  pnrpose  of  ihe  contest  mtist  have  been 
dissipated  by  subsequent  eyents.  For,  scarcely  was  th& 
war  brought  to  a  close,  when  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
issned  a  decree  ezpelling  from  the  conntry  every  Jew 
who  refused  to  deny  bis  faitb ;  so  that  the  soil  of  Spain 
might  be  no  lon^er  poUnted  by  the  presence  of  nnbe- 
lievers.^^     To  nuüce  Üiem  GhristianB,  or,  fiadling  in  that, 

^  Isabella  may  be  regarded  as  temiB :   '  Arrancado  de  nuestra 

the  sonl  of  this  war.    She  en-  pemnmila  el  imperio  Mahome» 

gaged  in  it  -with  the  most  ezalted  tano,  quedaba  todavia  la  secta 

yiews,  less  to  acqnire  territory  Judayca,  peste  acaso  mas  pemi- 

than  to  reestablish  the  empire  of  dosa,  y  sin  duda  mas  peligrosa 

the  Gross  over  the  ancient  do-  y  eztendida,  por  estar  los  Judio& 

maiu  of  Christendom.'  Prescotfs  establecidos  en  todos  los  pueblos 

Mstory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa'  de   ella.      Fero    los    CatoUcos 

heUOf  vol.  i.  p.  392.    Compare  Monarcas,  cayo  mayor  afan  era 

Fleury,   Hütoire  EecUaiastique,  desarraigar  de  sns  reynos  toda 

vol.  zxiii.   p.   588,   '  bannir  de  planta  v  raiz  infecta  y  contraria 

tonte  rfispagne  la  secte  de  Ma-  a  la  fe  de  Jesn-Cristo,  dieron 

homet;'   and  Oireourtf  Histoire  decreto  en  Granada  dia  30  d» 

d^  Ärabes  cPEapagne,  voL  ii.  pp.  Marzo  del  ano  mismo  de  1492, 

99,  109,  <ponr   eile  nne  seiüe  mandando   saliesen  de  sns  do- 

ehose  avait  de  l'importance ;  ex-  minios  los  Judios  qne  no  se  ban- 

tirper  de  ses  royaumes  le  nom  tizasen  dentro  de  4  meses.'  Ortiz^ 

et  la  seete  de  Mahomet.'  .  .  'Sa  Compendio,  Madrid,   1798,  vol. 

vie  fat   presqne  ezclnsivement  v.  p.  564.     The  importance  of 

consacr^  a  faire  triompher  la  knowing  how  these  and  sind- 

eioix  snr  le  croissant.'    Mariana  lar     events    are    jndged     by 

(Bktoria  de  Eepa^,  voL  r.  p.  Spaniards,  induces  me  to  give 

344,  and  vol.  vii.  pp.  51, 52)  has  their   own  words   at  a  length 

warmly  enlogized  her  character,  irhich  otherwise  wonlA  be  need- 

whieh  indee^  from  the  Spanish  lessly  prolix.    Historians,  gene« 

point  of  view,  was  perf ect.    See  raUy,  are  too  apt  to  pay  more 

also  Florez,  Beynae  CathaUcae,  attention  to  public  transactiona 

voL  ii.  pp.  774,  788,  829.'  than  to  the  opinions  which  those 

"  'En  Espana  los  Beyes  Don  transactions  evoke;   thongh,  in 

Fernando  y  Dona  Isabel  luego  point  of  fact,  the  opinions  fona 

qne  se  vi^ron  desembarassados  de  the  most  valuable  -gict  of  history, 

la  gnerra  de  los   Moros,  aoor-  since  they  are  the  result  of  more- 

daron  de  echar  de  todo  sn  reyno  general  causes,  while   political 

a  los  Judios.'   Mariaaiaf  HistoHa  actions    are    often  due  to    the 

de  Eipaüa,  voL  vi.  p.  303.    A  peculiarities  of  powerfal  indi- 

Sponish  historian,  writing  less  viduals. 

than  seventy  years  ago,  expresses        Of  the  number  of  J  ews  aotually 

Hs  approbation  in  uie  following  expelled,  I   can  find  so  tmst- 
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to  ezterminate  tLem,  was  the  bnsmess  of  the  Inqtd- 
sition,  whicli  was  established  in  the  same  reign,  and 
which  before  th©  end  of  the  fifteenth  centmy  was  in  fall 
Operation.'®  Döring  the  sizteenth  centmy,  the  throne 
was  occnpied  by  two  princes  of  eminent  abiliiy,  who 
pursned  a  similar  conrse.  Ghajrles  Y.,  who  sncceeded 
Ferdinand  in  1516,  govemed  Spain  for  forty  years,  and 
the  general  character  of  his  administration  was  the 
same  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  In  regard  to  his 
foreign  policy,  his  three  principal  wars  were  against 
France,  against  the  German  princes,  and  against  Tnrkej. 
Of  these,  the  first  was  secnlar ;  bnt  the  two  last  were 
essentially  religions.  In  the  German  war,  he  defended 
the  chnrch  against  innoyaüon;  and  at  the  battle  of 
Mnhlberg,  he  so  completely  hmnbled  the  ProtestaDt 
pnnces,  as  to  retard  for  some  time  the  progress  of  the 
{Deformation.'^  In  his  other  great  war,  he,  as  the  cham- 


worthy  account    They  are  dif-  says    (Histoire   de  VlngvMÜm 

ferently     estimated     at     from  d^Espame,  Paris,  1817,  voL  i.  p. 

160,000  to  800,000.    Preaoot^a  88),  *]I  est  inoertain  si  au  com- 

Hütory  of  Ferdinand  and  Im-  mencement  dn  16*  si^e  l'Inqm« 

bdlay  yoL  ii.  p.  148.    MarianOt  sition  ezistait  en  Castüle.'    In 

Historia  de  Espana,  vol.  yi.  p.  the  recent  work  by  M.  Lafuente, 

304.     Ortuf,  CompendiOf  voL  v.  1232  ia  given  as  its  earliest  dato; 

p.  564.    Lafuente,  Matoria  de  bnt, '  4  fines  del  siglos  ziv.  y 

Espaüa,  yol.  ix.  pp.  412,  413.  principios  del  xy.  apenas  paede 

JJorente,  Histovre  de  VlnguUir  saberse  si  ezistia  tribimaldeln- 

^i(m,  Paris,  1817,  toI.  i.  p.  261.  quisicioii  en  Castilla.'   LafumU, 

Mata,  Dos   Discwsos,  Madrid,  Historia  de  Espana,  yol.  iz.  pp. 

1794,  pp.  64,  65.     Castro,  De-  204-206,    Madrid,     1852.     It 

eadencia  de  Eapaiia,  Cadiz,  1 852,  seems  thesrefore  with  good  leason 

p.  19.  that  Mariana  {Historia,  vol.  ti. 

^  It  had  been  intioduced  into  p.  171)  terms  the  Inquisition  of 

Aragon  in  1242 ;  but,  according  Ferdinand   and    Isabella   '  oc 

to  M.  Tapia,  *sin  embargo  la  nuefw  y  santo    tribunaL'    See 

persecudon  se  limit6  entönces  a  also  Florez,    Memorias  de  hu 

la  secta   de  los   albigenses;  y  Reynas    CaihoUcas,   yoL   ii.  p. 

como  de  ellos  hubo  tan  pocos  en  799. 

•Castilla,    no   se    consider6   sin        •  Presootfs  History  of  Phüip 

duda  necesario  en  ella  el  esta-  IT.,  yol.  i.  p.  23,  London,  1857 

blecimiento   de  aquel  tribonaL'  Davies*  History ofHdland,ToLi 

Tapia,  Historia  de  la  Civüiza-  p.  447,  London,  1841.    Ontlie 

eum    Espaüola,    Madrid,   1840,  religions  character  of  his  Gezman 

vol.  ii.  p.  302.  Indeed,  Llorente  policy,  compare  Mariana,  Sit- 
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pion  of  Christiamty  agamst  Mohammedanism,  consmn- 
mated  whafc  bis  grandfather  Ferdinand  liad  begon. 
Charles  defeated  and  dislodged  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  east,  just  as  Ferdinand  liad  done  in  the  west ;  the 
reptdse  of  the  Tnrks  before  Yienna  being  to  tbe  siz- 
teenth  centnry  wbat  tbe  conquest  of  &e  Arabs  of 
Granada  was  to  the  fifbeenth.*^  It  was,  therefore,  with 
reason  that  Charles,  at  the  close  of  bis  career,  conld 
boast  that  he  had  always  preferred  bis  creed  to  bis 
coTmbry,  and  that  tbe  first  object  of  bis  ambition  had 
been  to  maintain  the  intereste  of  Christianity.^^  Tbe 
zeal  with  which  he  stmggled  for  the  faith,  also  appears 
in  bis  ezertions  against  beresy  in  the  Low  Gonntries. 
According  to  contemporaiy  and  competent  antborities, 
&om  fifby  tbonsand  to  a  bundred  thousand  persons 
were  put  to  death  in  the  Netherlands  during  bis  reign 
on  account  of  their  reügious  opinions.*^  Later  inqnirers 
have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  tbis  statement^^'  which 
is  probably  exaggerated ;  but  we  know  that,  between 

torta  de  Eapa^^  voL  yii  p.  330 ;  Imperio  Christiaiio.'     ConÜmta- 

OrUz,   Compendio,  yoL  vi.  pp.  cion  de  MaHana^  toI.  vüi.  p.  352. 

195,  196.  Compare   the   oontmuatioii    of 

^  FreacoUa  Phüip  II.,  voL  i.  Mev/ry,  Sutoire   EcdintiasUque^ 

p.  3';    and  the  continuation  of  vol.  xinri.  p.  19. 
Flewry^  Eiatoire   EccUsiastigue,        ^  Grotiiis  says,  100,000;  Bor, 

7ol.  zzrii.  p.  280.    Bobertson,  Meteren,  and  Faul  say  50,000. 

though  praising  Charles  V.  for  WaUon^e  Htstory  of  Phüip  U.^ 

this  achierement,  seems  zather  London,  1839,  pp.  45,  51.    Da- 

indined  to  underrate  its  magni-  i»V  ERstory  of  HoUand,  London« 

tude;  HUtory  of  Charles  V.,  p.  1841,  voL  i.  pp.  498, 499.    Mot- 

246.  le^s   Dutch   Bepublio,  London, 

*^  Li  the  Speech  he  made  at  1858,  voL  i.  pp.  103,  104. 
bis  abdication,  he  said  that  'he        ^  It  is  doubted,  if  I  righüj 

luul  been  ever  mindful  of  the  remember,  by  Mr.  Prescott.  But 

interests  of  the  dear  land  of  bis  the  opinion  of  that  able  historian 

bixth,  but  above  all  of  the  great  is  entiüed  to  less  weight  firom 

interests  of  Christianity.     His  his  want  of  acquamtanoe  with 

&^t  object  had  been  to  maintain  Dutch  Uterature,where  the  prin- 

these  inviolate   against  the  in-  cipal  evidenoe  must  be  sought 

fideU    Presootfa  Phüip  IL,  vol.  for.     On  this,  as  on  many  other 

i.  p.  8.    Mifiana  boasts  that '  el  matters,  the  Taluable  work  of 

C&ar  con  piadoso  y  noble  animo  Mr.  Motley  leayes  little  to  de- 

exponia  su  vida  a  los  peligros  sire. 
para  extender    los  limites  del 
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1520  and  1550,  lie  published  a  series  of  laws,  to  the 
effect  ihat  those  wlio  were  conyicted  of  Iieresy  shonld 
be  belieaded,  or  bumed  aliye,  or  bnried  aliye.  The 
penaltieB  were  thns  yaorions,  to  meet  the  circtunstajices 
of  each  case.  Capital  pTmi^unent,  boweyer,  was  alwajs 
to  be  inflicted  on  wboeyer  bonglit  an  beretical  book,  or 
sold  it,  or  eyen  copied  it  for  bis  own  nse.^^  His  last 
adyice  to  his  son,  well  accorded  with  these  measures. 
Only  a  few  days  before  bis  deatb,  be  signed  a  codicü  to 
bis  will,  recommending  tbat  no  fayour  sbonld  eyer  be 
sbown  to  beretics ;  tbat  tbey  sbonld  all  be  pnt  to  deatb ; 
and  tbat  care  sbonld  be  taken  to  npbold  tbe  Inqnisition^ 
as  tbe  best  means  of  accomplisbing  so  desirable  an 
end.*» 


**  Prescotfe  Pküip  11,,  toL  i.  bnt  in  TapuCa  Citnligacum  Ea- 

pp.  196,  197.    In  1523,  the  fiist  paüola,  Madrid,   1840,  yoL  ÜL 

persona  were  bnmed.    Motivs  pp.  76,  77,  will  be  fonnd  a  de- 

Dutch  Sepuhlic,  voL  i.  p.  69.  tiDerate  and  ofELdal    letter,    in 

The  mode  of  bniying  aUve  is  which  Charles  does  not  hesitate 

described  in  Daviea*  History  of  to  say,   *  La  Santa  inquisicion 

Holland,  toI.  i.  p.  388,  toL  ü  pp.  oomo  oficio  santo  y  puesto  por 

311,  312.  los  reyes  cat61ico6,  nuestros  se- 

M  He  died  on  the  21st  Sep-  nores  y  abnelos  4  honra  de  Dios 

tember;  and  on  the  9th  he  signed  nnestro  senor  y  de  nuestia  santa 

a  codicü,  in  which  he  *  enjoined  f6  cat61ica,  tengo  firme  &  entra- 

upon  his  son  to  follow  up  and  nablemente  asentado  y  fijado  en 

brinff  to  justice  evezy  heretic  in  mi  corazon,  para  la  Tnandar  flEb- 

his  cbnunions,  and  tnis  without  Torecer  y  honrar,  como  principe 

exception,  and  withont  favonr  or  jnsto  y  temeroso  de  Dios  es  obli- 

mercy  to  any  one.    He  conjnred  gado  y  debe  hacer.' 

Philip  to  cheridi  the  holy  inqni-  The  oodidl  to    the    will   of 

sition  as  the  best  means  of  ac-  Charles  still  exists,  or  did  Tery 

complishing  this    good    work.'  recently,  among  the  archiyes  at 

PrescotfsAdditionstoB<^fertson*8  Simancas.    FortFs  SpcAn,  1847, 

Charles  V,,  p.  576.    See  also  his  p.  334.    In  M.  Lafiiente's  great 

instructions  to  Philip  in  i?au97z«f^«  work,  ^w^ona  de  £<s|pana,  voL 

History  of  the    Bxteenth   and  zii.  pp.  494, 495,  Madrid,  1853, 

Seventeenth  Centuriea,  toL  i.  p.  it  is  referred   to    in  langoage 

91 ;  and  on  his  opinion  of  the  which,  in  more  senses  than  ene, 

Inquisition,  see  his  conyersation  is  perfectly  Spanish :   *  Sa  testa- 

with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  printed  mento   y  codicilo   respiran  las 

from  the  State  Papers  in  JPVou^«  ideas  cristianas  y  religiosas  en 

History  of  England,  toL  üi.  p.  qne  habia  viyido  y  la  piedad  qne 

456,  Ix>ndon,  1858.     This  may  senalö  su  mnerte.* .  .  .  'Esmuy 

hare  been  mere  dedamation ;  de  notar  su  primera  daiurola  [i.e. 
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This  barbarotiB  policj  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  tHe 
vioes,  nor  to  the  temperaineiit  of  tHe  indiyidtial  rnler, 
but  to  the  Operation  of  large  general  caoses,  wbicli 
acted  npon  tbe  individiial,  and  impelled  bim  to  the 
conrse  be  ptirsned.  Cbarles  was  by  no  means  a  vin* 
dictive  man;  bis  natural  disposition  was  to  mercy 
ratber  tban  tö  rigour ;  bis  sinceritj  is  tmqnestionable ; 
h6  performed  wbat  be  believed  to  be  bis  duty ;  and  be 
was  so  kind  a  Mend,  tbat  tbose  wbo  knew  bim  best 
were  precisely  tbose  wbo  loved  bim  most.**  little, 
boweyer,  conld  all  tbat  ayail  in  sbaping  bis  public 
condnct.  He  was  obliged  to  obey  tbe  tendencies  of  tbe 
age  and  conntry  in  wbicb  be  liyed.  And  wbat  tbose 
iendencies  were,  appeared  stül  more  clearly  after  bis 
deatb,  wben  tbe  tbrone  of  Spain  was  occnpied  npwards 
of  foriy  years  by  a  prince  wbo  inberited  it  in  tbe  prime 
of  life,  and  wbose  reign  is  particnlarly  interesting  as  a 
Symptom  and  a  conseqnence  of  tbe  disposition  of  tbe 
people  over  wbom  be  ruled. 

PbiHp  n.,  wbo  sncceeded  Cbarles  V.  in  1655,  was 

of  the  codicil]  por  la  cual  deßa  and   Protestant    writers/     To 

mny  encarecidamente  recomend-  steer  between  these  extremes,  I 

ado  al  rey  Don  Felipe  que  nse  de  will  transcribe  the  summing  np 

todo  rigor  en  el  castigo  de  los  of  Charles's  reign  as  it  is  giren 

hereges    luteranos    que  habian  by  a  leamed  and  singularly  nn- 

sido  piesos  y  se  hubieren  de  prejudiced  writer.    '  Tortuous  as 

piender  en  Espana.'  .  .  .  ' "  Sin  was  sometimes  the  policy  of  the 

escepdon  de  persona  algnna,  ni  emperor,  he  never,  like  Francis, 

admitirruegos/ni  tener  respeto  acted  with  treachery;  hls  mind 

&  persona  algona ;  porqne  para  had  too  much  of  native  grandeur 

el  efecto    de    ello   feiTorezca  y  for  snch  baseness.    Sincere  in 

mande  £B>Toreoer  al  Santo  Oficio  religion  and  friendship,  faithfol 

de  la  Inqnisicion,"  *  &e.  to  his  word,  dement  beyond  ex- 

^  NatiTe  testimon^  may  per-  ample,  liberal  towards  his  ser- 

^ps  be  accosedof  beingpartial;  Tants,  indefatigable  in  his  regal 

hnt,  on  the  other  band,  JRamner,  dnties,  anzioos  for  the  welfare 

in  his  Talnable  History  of  the  of  his  subjects,  and    generally 

SixteerUh  and  Seventemih  Cen-  blameless  in    private    Hfe,  hitf 

turies,  vol.  i  p.  22,  jnstly  ob-  character  will  not  snfier  by  a 

serves,  that  ms  character  has  comparison  with   that  of  anr 

been  misrepresented  '  by  reason  monarchofhistimes.'  lhmhan/$ 

that   histonans    haye    ayailed  History  of  Sjpain,  yol.  v.  p.  41. 

themselves  by  preference  of  the  *  Clemency  was  the  basis  of  hi« 

inimlcal   narratiyes  of  French  character.*  p.  30. 

VOL.  n.  0  ö 
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indeed  emiiiently  a  Creatore  of  Ühe  idme,  and  the  ablest 
of  bis  biograpliers  aptlj  terms  liim.  the  most  perfect 
type  of  the  natioiial  character.^^  His  ^yonrite  numm, 
which  forms  the  kej  to  his  policy,  was,  '  That  it  is 
better  not  to  reign  at  all  than  to  reign  over  heretics.'^' 
Armed  with  snpreme  power,  he  bent  all  bis  energies 
towards  carrjing  this  principle  into  effect.  Directly 
that  he  heard  ibat  the  Protestants  were  mnldTig  con- 
yerts  in  Spain,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  stifle  the 
heresy;^'  and  so  admirablj  was  he  seconded  bj  the 
general  temper  of  the  people,  that  he  was  able  without 
risk  to  suppress  opinions  which  convulsed  every  other 
part  of  Europe.  In  Spain,  the  Reformation,  afber  a 
Short  stroggle,  died  completely  awaj,  and  in  abont  tan 
jears  the  last  yestige  of  it  disappeared.^  The  Dutch 
wished  to  adopt,  and  in  manj  instances  did  adopt,  the 


*^  *  The  Spaniards,  as  he  grew  antism  in  Spain,  nnder  such  ans- 

in  years,  beneld,  with  pride  and  pices,  was  short.     It  began  in 

satisfacdon,  in  tiieir  faturesove-  eamest  and  in  blood  abont  1659, 

reign,  the  most  perfect  type  of  and  was  snbstaDtially  ended  in 

the  national  chaiacter/     Pres-  1570/      Tlcktiof's    HUtory   of 

cotfs  History  of  Phäip  IL  yoL  Spanish  Lüerattire,  yoL  i.  p.  425. 

i.  p.  89.     So,  too,  in  Motleifi  See  also  M*Cri£$  Hwtory  of  the 

Dutch  Sepublic,  yol.  i.  p.  128,  Stformation  in  Spain,  pp.  336, 

*  he  was    entirely  a  Spaniazd  f  346.    Thus  it  was  that  *  Espana 

and  in  Lafuente,  Historia    de  se  preserY6  del  contagio.     Hi- 

Eapafia,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  'pero  el  zolo  con  las  armas  Carlos  Y.,  y 

reinado  de  Eelipe  fiie  todo  Es-  con  lashogueraslosinquisidores. 

panol.'  Espana    se    aisI6    del   movirni- 

«  Preeootfe  Philip  ZI,  vol.  i.  ento  europeo.*  Lafuente,  Historia 

pp.  68,  210,  vol.  iL  p.  26.    Wat-  de  Espana,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  Madrid, 

son'e  Philip  II,  p.  55.    Compare  1850.   M.  Lafaente  adds,  that,  in 

Flev/ry,    Hietoire   Ecclisiaetiqtie,  his  opinion,  all  Ghristendom  is 

vol.  xxxiv,  p.  273.  about  to  follow  the  good  ezample 

**  'Como  era  tan  zeloso  en  set  by  Spain  of  rejecting  P^ 

la  extirpadon  de  la  heregia,  uno  testantism.     '  Si  no  nos  eqiiivo- 

de  sus  primeios  cuidados  ta^  el  camos,  en  nuestra  misma  edad  se 

castigo  de  los  Luteranos ;   y  k  notan  sintomas  de  ir  marchando 

presenda   suya,   se  execut6  en  esteproblemahÄciasuresoludon. 

Valladolid  el  dia  odio  de  Octubre  £1  catolicismo  gana  pros^tos ; 

el  suplido  de  muchos  reos  de  este  los  protestantes  de  hoy  no  son  lo 

delito.'      Miflana,    Ckmtinuacion  que  antes  faeron,  y  creemos  .qne 

de  Mariana,  vol.  ix.  p.  212.  la  unidad  cat61ica  se  realizara.' 

••  *  The  contest  with  Protest- 
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reformed  doctrine;  therefore  Philip  waged  against 
tlieiii  a  cruel  war,  which  lasted  thirty  years,  and  which 
he  contmued  tOl  his  death,  hecause  he  was  resolyed  to 
extirpate  the  new  creed.*^  He  ordered  that  eveiy 
heretic  who  reftised  to  recant  Bhonld  be  bumed.  K 
ihe  heretic  did  recant,  some  indnlgence  was  granted ; 
bnt  having  once  been  tainted,  he  mnst  die.  Instead  of 
being  bnmed,  he  was  therefore  to  be  executed.^^  Of 
the  immber  of  those  who  actnally  snfiPered  in  the  Low 
Countries,  we  have  no  precise  information ;  *^  but  Alva 
trinmphantlj  boasted  that,  in  the  five  or  six  years  of 
his  administration,  he  had  put  to  death  in  cold  blood 
more  than  eighteen  thonsand,  besides  a  still  greater 
nninber  whom  he  had  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.^^ 
This,  even  during  his  short  tennre  of  power,  would 
make  about  forty  thonsand  victüns ;  an  estimate  pro- 
bably  not  far  from  the  truth,  since  we  know,  fix>m  other 
sonrces,  that  in  one  year  more  than  eight  thonsand  were 


'*  Before  the  amval  of  Alva,  los  mismos  enemigos  quo  Bios/ 

'Philipps  commands  to  Margaret  Contimtacion  de  Ufariana,  voL  x. 

were  imperative,  to  use  her  ut-  p.  139. 

most    efforts  to   exürpate    the        *^  MoÜe^sDutchRepvbliCf  vol. 

heretics.'  Davisa'  Historv  ofHol-  i.  p.  229.      Wataon's  Phüip  IL 

landf  vol.  i.  p.  6öl ;  and  in  1663  pp.  61,  62,  177. 
he  -wrote,  *  The  example  and  ca-        ^  Mr.  Motley,  nnder  the  year 

lamities  of    France  prove   how  1666,  says,' The  Princeof  Orange 

wholesome  it  is  to  pnnish  heretics  gstimated  that  np  to  this  period 

with  rigour.'    Saufner^s  History  fifty  thonsand  persons  in  the  pro- 

of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  vinces  had  been  put  to  deat^  in 

CenturieSf  vol.*  i.  p.  171.     The  obedience  to  the  edicts.    He  was 

Spaniards   deemed    the   Butch  a  moderate  man,  and  accustomed 

guilty of  a double  crime;  being  to  weigh  his  words.'     Mottete 

rebels  against  God  and  the  kins:  Ihitch  Republic,  voL  i.  pp.  424, 

'  Bebeides  k  Dios  por  la  here^  426. 

y  ä  sn  Principe  4  quien  debian        *'  WateorCe  Phüip  II.  pp.  248, 

obedecer.'    Mariana,  Historia  de  249.    Tapia  (CivUieacion  ^spo' 

Espana,  voL  vii.  p.  410.    '  Tra-  üola,  voL  iü.  p.  96)  says,  '  quito 

tauan  de  secreto  de  quitar  la  la  vida  k  mas  de  diez  y  ocho  mil 

obediencia  a  Bios  y  k suPrineipe.'  protestantes  con  diversos  generös 

Vanderhammen^s  Don  Filipe  el  de  suplicios.'    Compare  Motle^s 

Prudente  Segundo  deste  Nombre,  Butch  Bepublic,  vol.  ii.  p.  423, 

Madlid,  1632,  p.  44  rev.    Or,  as  and  Davie^  History  of  Holland, 

Minana  phrasßs  it,  Philip  *  tenia  voL  i.  p.  608. 

oo  2 
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either  executed  or  bnmed.^'  Such  measures  were  the 
resnlt  of  instractioiis  issued  hj  Philip,  and  formed  a 
necessarj  part  of  his  general  scheme.^  The  desire 
paramount  in  his  mind,  and  to  which  he  sacrificed  flkU 
other  considerations,  was  to  put  down  the  new  creed, 
and  to  reinstate  the  old  one.  To  this,  eyen  his  immense 
ambition  and  his  inordinate  love  of  power  were  subordi- 
nate.  He  auned  at  the  empire  of  Europe,  because  he 
longed  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Ohurch.*^  All 
his  policj,  all  his  negotiations,  all  his  wars,  pointed  to 
this  one  end.  Soon  afber  his  accession,  he  concluded 
an  ignominious  treaty  with  the  Pope,  that  it  might  not 
be  Said  that  he  bore  arms  against  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.'^     And  his  last  great  enterprise,  in  some 


"  Davied  HUtory  of  Eblland,  manea  in  1563  openly  boastdd 

vol.  i  p.  667.     Vanderhammen  'qne  son  roi  ne  s'^toit  mariiavec 

{Don  SHlipe  el  Pmdente,  Madrid,  la  reine  d' Angleterre  qiie  pour 

1632,  p.  52  rey.),  vith  tianqail  ramener  cette  isle  k  Tob^issance 

pleasure,  assures  ns  that '  muri-  de    l'^lise.'       Continttation   de 

essen  mü  y  setecientas  peisonas  FUwry^   Histoire   EccUsiastique^ 

en  pocos  dias  con  fiiego,  oordel  y  yoL  zxziii  p.  331.      Compare 

cuchillo  en  dinersos  lugares.'  Ortie,  CompmdiOy  voL  yi.  p.  204. 

^  'Elduque  deAlba, obrando  'Este    casamiento  no  debid  de 

en  conformidad  k  las  instraccio-  tener  otras  miras  que  el  de  la 

nes  de  su  sobeiano,  y  apoyado  en  religion.' 

la  aprobacion  que  merecianal  rey  *'  On  this  treaty,  the  only  hn« 

todas  sus  meoidas.'     Lafutnte^  miliating  one  which  he  ever  oon- 

Historia  de  EspaHüf  vol.  xüi.  p.  duded,  see  Prescotfs  Philip  IL 

221.  YoL  i.  p.  104.    His  dying  adyice 

^'  'It  was  to  restore  the  Ca-  to  his  son  was,  'Siempre  estareis 

tholic  Ghurch  that  he  desired  to  en  la  obediendade  la  Santa  Igle- 

obtain  the  empire  of   Europe.'  siaBomana,ydelSumoPontifice, 

Daviei  Bistorv  ofSoUcmd,  yoI.  ii.  teniendole  por  yuestro  Padre  es- 

p.   329.     '  El  protestö  •  siempre  piritual.'    DavUa,  Historia  de  la 

"  que  sus  desinios  en  la  guerra,  y  Vtda  de  Felipe  TercerOf  Madrid, 

sus  exercitos  no  se  encaminauan  1771,  folio,  hb.  L  p.  29.  Acooid- 

a  otra  cosa,  que  el  ensal^&miento  ing  to  another  writer,  'La ultima 

de laEeligion Christiana."'  Van'  palabraquele  sali6  con  el  espi- 

derhammefrCs  Don  Filipe  d  Bru-  ritu,  fue :  "Yomuero  como  Cato- 

denUf  p.  125.     '  El  que  aspiraba  Üco  Christiano  en  la  Fe  y  obedi- 

k  someter  todas  las  naciones  de  enda  de  la  Iglesia  Eomana,  y 

la  tierra  k  su  credo  religioso.'  respeto  al  Papa,  como  a  quien 

Lcjuente,  Sistoria  deEepaflatYoL  trae  en  sus  manos  las  Ilaues  del 

ZV.  p.  203.    Tbe  bishop  of  Sala-  Gielo,  como   ä  Principe  de  la 
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respects  the  most  importaat  of  all,  -was  to  fit  out,  at  an 
incredible  cost,  that.  fisanons  Armada  with.  wbicli  he 
hoped  to  htunble  England,  and  to  nip  the  heresy  of 
Enrope  in  its  bud,  by  depriving  the  Protestants  of  their 
principal  support,  and  of  the  only  asylmn  where  they 
wäre  snre  to  find  safe  and  hononrable  refdge.'^ 

While  Philip,  following  the  conrse  of  his  prede- 
cessors,  was  wasting  the  blood  and  treasnre  of  Spain  in 
Order  to  propagate  religions  opinions,^^  the  people,  in- 
stead  of  rebelling  against  so  monstrous  a  sjstem,  acqni- 
esced  in  it,  and  cordiaJlj  sanctioned  it.  Indeed,  they 
not  only  sanctioned  it,  bat  they  abnost  worshipped  the 
man  by  whom  it  was  enforced.  There  probably  never 
liyed  a  prince  who,  dnring  so  long  a  period,  and  amid 
so  many  vicissitades  of  fortnne,  was  adored  by  his  sub- 
jects  as  Philip  ü.  was.  In  evü  report,  and  in  good 
report,  the  Spaniards  clong  to  him  with  unshaken 
loyalty.  Their  afiection  was  not  lessened,  either  by  his 
reverses,  or  by  his  forbidding  deportment,  or  by  his 

Iglesia,  y  Teniente  de  Bios  sobre  admiracion;    j  el  major  j  muy 

el  imperio  de  las  almas." '    Vari'  espezado  de  toda  la  Christiandad 

derkammen,  Don  Fütpe  d  iVtt-  fde  la  muerte  de  Isabela,  Beyna 

dente,  "p.  12^.  delnglatena,  heretica  CalTudsta, 

^  Mizabethy  uniting  the  three  qne  luzo  su  nombre  famoso  con 

terrible  qualities  of  heresy,  power,  la  infamia  de  su  vida,  y  persegnir 

and  ability,  wob  obnozious  to  the  &  la  Iglesia,  derramando  la  sangre 

Spaniards  to  an  almost  incredible  de  los  Santos,  que     defendian 

degree,  and-  there  never  was  a  la  Terdadera  Beligion  Catolica, 

more  thoronghlj  national  enter-  dexando  registradas  sus  maldades 

prise  than  the  nttixig  out  of  Ihe  en    las   historias    pi&blicas    del 

Armada  against  her.  One  or  two  mundo,  pasando  su  alma  a  ooger 

passages  from  a  grave  historian,  el  desdichado  fnito  de  su  obsti- 

vill  illustrate  the  feelings  with  nada  soberbia  en  las  penas  del 

which  she   was  regsarded  even  Infiemo,  donde  conoce    con    el 

after  her  death,  and  will  assist  castigo  perpetuo  el  engano  de  su 

the  reader  in  forming  an  opinion  vida.'  pp.  83,  84. 
respectingthe  State  of  the  Spanish        '    One  of  the  most  eminent  of 

ound.    *  Isabel,  6  Jezabel,  Beyna  living  historians  weil  says,  *  It  was 

delDglaterra,hereticaCalYuiista,  Philip's  enthusiasm  to  embody 

y  la  mayor  perseguidora  que  ha  the  wrath  of  Grod  against  heretics.' 

tenido  la  sangre  de  Jesu-Qiristo  MoÜeii/9  Ihttch  B^public,  yoL  ii. 

y  los  hijos  de  la  Iglesia.'  Davila,  p.  165.    *  Philip  liyed  but  to  en- 

Bütoria  de  Felipe  Tercero,  p.  74.  force  what  he  chose  to  oonsider 

'Los  sucesos  de  fuera  causaron  the  will  of  God.'  p.  285. 
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craelfy,  or  hj  bis  grieyous  ezactions.  In  spite  of  all, 
they  loyed  hlm  to  the  last.  Such  was  liis  absurd  arro- 
gance,  that  he  allowed  none,  not  even  the  most  powerfiü 
nobles,  to  address  him,  except  on  their  knees,  and,  in 
retnm,  he  onlj  spoke  in  half  sentences,  leaying  them  to 
gaess  the  rest,  and  to  ftdfil  bis  commands  as  best  tbej 
niight.^1  And  ready  enongb  they  were  to  obey  bis 
slightest  wishes.  A  contemporary  of  Philip,  strack  by 
the  nniversal  homage  which  he  received,  says  that  the 
Spanish  did  *not  merely  love,  not  merely  reverence, 
but  absolutely  adore  him,  and  deem  bis  commands  so 
sacred,  that  tiiey  conld  not  be  violated  withont  offenoe 
to  God.' « 


*^  <  Fenonne  TiYante  ne  parloit  **  These    are  the    words   of 

a  lui  qu'ä  genonx,  et  disoit  pour  Contarini,  as  given  in  Rankes 

son  excnse  &  oela  qu'estaiit  petit  Ottoman  and  Spanish  Empires^ 

de  Corps,  cbacun  eust  para  plus  London,  1843,  p.  33.  Sismondi, 

esley^  que  Ini,  outre  qn  il  s^avoit  thongh  nnaoqnainted  with  thii 

que  les  Espagnols  estoient  d'hu-  passage,  observes  in  bis  lAiera- 

meur  si  altiere  et  hautaine,  qn*il  iure  ofthe  South  ofBhtrope,  vol. 

estoit  besoin  qii'ü  les  traittast  de  ii.  p.  273,  London,  1846,  that 

cette  fa90n ;  etponr  ce  mesme  ne  Phuip,  tiiongh  'little  entitled  to 

se  laissoit  Yoir  que  peu  sonyent  praise,  has  yet  been  always  re- 

du  peuple,  n'y  mesme  des  grands,  garded  with  enthusiasm  by  the 

sinon  aux  jours  solenmels,  et  ac-  opaniards/  About  half  a  centuiy 

tion  neeessaire.  en  cette  facon  ?  il  after  bis    death,    Sommerdycl: 

faisoit  ses  commandemens  a  demy  visited  Spain,  and  in  bis  cnrious 


tentions;     mesmes   les   gentils-  de  Sommerdyckf   Voyage   d^EB* 

hommes  de  sa  chambre,  et  autres  pagne^  Paris,  1665,  4to,  pp.  63, 

qui  approchoient  plus  pr^s  de  sa  95.    See  also  Yadez,  Memorias 

Sersonne,  n'eussent  os^  parier  para  la  ffistoria  de  Felipe  III., 
eyant  luy  s'ü  ne  leur  eust  com-  Madrid,  1 723,  p.  294.  *  El  gran 
mand^,  se  tenant  un  tont  seul  ä  Felipe,  aquel  Sabio  Salomon.' 
la  fois  pr^  de  la  porte  du  Heu  Another  writer  likens  him  to 
ah  il  estoit,  et  demeurant  nud  Numa.  '  Hacia  grandes  progre- 
teste  incessamment,  et  appuy^  sos  la  piedad,  k  la  quäl  se  dedi- 
contra  une  tapisseiie,  pour  atten-  caba  tanto  el  Key  Bon  Felipe, 
dre  et  recevoir  ses  commande-  que  pareda  su  reynado  en  Espa- 
mens.' Mhnoires  de  Chevemy,  na  lo  que  en  Koma  el  de  Numa, 
pp.  352,  353,  in  Petitofs  CoUec-  despues  de  E6mulo.'  ARüana 
tum  des  Memdres,  vol.  zzzvL  Continuacion  de  Mariana,  voL 
Paris,  1823.  ix.  p.  241.    When  he  died,  « cele- 
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* 

That  a  man  like  Pliilip  ü.,  who  never  possessed  a 
fiiend,  and  whose  nsual  demeanonr  was  of  the  most 
repnMye  kind,  a  harsli  master,  a  brutal  parent,  a  bloody 
and  remorseless  raler, — ^that  he  shonld  be  thns  reve- 
renced  hj  a  nation  among  wbom  be  lived,  and  wbo  bad 
tbeir  eyes  constantlj  on  bis  actions ;  tbat  tbis  sbonld 
liave  bappened,  is  siLPely  one  of  tbe  most  snrprising, 
and,  at  first  sigbt,  one  of  tbe  most  inexplicable  facts  in 
modern  bistory.  Here  we  bave  a  king  wbo,  tbougb 
afflicted  by  every  qnality  most  calcxdated  to  excite  terror 
and  disgnst,  is  loyed  far  more  tban  be  is  feared,  and  is 
tlie  idol  of  a  very  great  people  dnring  a  very  long  reign. 
Tbds  is  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  onr  serions  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  order  to  clear  np  tbe  difficnlty,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  inqnire  into  tbe  canses  of  tbat  spirit  of 
loyalty  wbicb,  dnring  several  centnries,  bas  distin- 
guisbed  tbe  Spaniards  above  every  otber  European 
people. 

One  of  tbe  leading  canses  was  nndonbtedly  tbe  im- 
mense influence  possessed  by  tbe  clergy.  For  tbe 
Tnaxims  incnlcated  by  tbat  powerftil  body  bave  a  natural 
tendency  to  niake  tbe  people  reverence  tbeir  princes 
more  tban  tbey  would  otberwise  do.  And  tbat  tbere 
is  a  real  and  practical  connexion  between  loyalty  and 
superstition,  appears  &om  tbe  bistorical  fact  tbat  tbe 
two  feelings  bave  nearly  always  flourisbed  togetber  and 
decayed  togetber»  Indeed,  tbis  is  wbat  we  sbould  ex- 
pect  on  mere  speculative  grounds,  seeing  tbat  botb 
feelings  are  tbe  product  of  tbose  babits  of  veneration 
wbicb  nmke  men  submissive  in  tbeir  conduct  and  credu- 
lous  in  tbeir  belief.*^  Bxperience,  tberefore,  as  well  as 
reason,  points  to  tbis  as  a  general  law  of  tbe  mind, 
wbicb,  in  its  Operation,  may  be  occasionally  disturbed, 


bradas  sus   exdqnias   entre  1&-  mas  quo  las  ordinanas  k  los  de- 

grimas  y  gemidos/  voL  z.  pp.  269,  mas  hombres/ 

260.      We    fdrtber  leam  from  ■•  *  Habits  of  reverence,  which, 

Vanderhammen*s  Füipe  Segundo,  if  camed  into  religion,  cause  su- 

Madrid,  1632,  p.  120  rey.,  that  perstition,  and  if  carried  into  po- 

the  people  ascribed  to  him  <una  ntics,  cause  despotism.'  Buckl^s 

,  gramieza  adorable,  y  alguna  cosa  Hut:  qföivüizaüon,  vol.  ii.  p.  11 7. 
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but  which  holds  good  in  a  large  majority  of  casea. 
Probablj  tJie  011I7  instance  in  which  the  principle  &üs 
is,  when  a  despotio  govermnent  so  misunderstands  its 
own  interests  as  to  offend  ihe  clergy,  and  separate  itself 
from  them.  Wlienever  this  is  done,  a  s^mggle  will 
arise  between  loyalty  and  superstition ;  the  first  bemg 
npheld  hy  the  political  classes,  the  other  by  the  spiritnai 
classes.  Such  a  warfare  was  exhibited  in  Scotland; 
bat  histoTj  does  not  afford  many  examples  of  it,  and 
certainlj  it  never  took  place  in  Spain,  where,  on  the 
contrary,  seyeral  circnnistances  occurred  to  cement  the 
Union  between  the  Crown  and  the  Chnrch,  and  to  accus- 
tom  the  people  to  look  np  to  both  with  ahnest  eqiial 
reverence. 

B7  far  the  most  important  of  these  circumstances 
was  the  great  Arab  invasion,  which  drove  the  Chris- 
tians into  a  comer  of  Spain,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
^xtrendties,  that  nothing  but  the  strictest  disciphne, 
and  the  most  unhesitating  obedience  to  their  leaders, 
could  haye  enabled  them  to  make  head  against  their 
enemies.  Lojaltj*  to  their  princes  became  not  merelj 
expedient,  but  necessary ;  for  if  the  Spaniards  had 
been  disunited,  thej  would,  in  the  face  of  the  fearM 
odds  against  which  they  fought,  have  had  no  chance 
of  preserving  their  national  existence.  The  long  war 
which  ensued,  beingboth  political  and  religious,  caused 
an  intimate  aUiance  between  the  political  and  religious 
classes,  since  the  kings  and  the  clergj  had  au  equal 
interest  in  driving  tibe  Mohammedans  from  Spam. 
During  nearlj  eight  centuries,  this  compact  between 
Church  and  State  was  a  necessity  forced  npon  the 
Spaniards  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  position ;  and, 
after  the  necessity  had  subsided,  it  naturallj  happened 
that  the  association  of  ideas  surviyed  me  original 
danger,  and  that  an  impression  had  been  made  npon  the 
populär  mind  which  it  was  hardlj  possible  to  eSace. 

Eyidence  of  this  impression,  and  of  the  unrivalled 
loyalty  it  jproduced,  crowds  upon  us  at  every  tum.  In  no 
other  country  are  the  old  ballads  so  numerous  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  national  histoiy.  It  has, 
however,  been  observed,  that  their  leading  characterisüc 
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is  ihe  zeal  with  whicli  thej  incnlcate  obedience  and 
devotion  to  princes,  and  that  from  this  source,  eyen 
more  than  from  miHtary  achleyements,  Ühej  draw  Üieir 
most  fEtvourite  ezamples  of  yiitae.^  In  literatore  the 
first  great  manifestation  of  the  Spanisli  mind  was  the 
poem  of  The  Oid,  written  at  the  end  of  the  twelfbh 
centüiy,  in  which  we  find  freah  proof  of  that  extra- 
ordinaiy  loyalty  whioh  drcmnstances  had  forced  npon 
the  people.^  The  ecclesiastical  cotmcilB  display  a  sinii- 
lar  tendencj;  for,  notwithstanding  a  few  exceptions, 
no  other  chnrch  has  been  eqnallj  eager  in  npholding 
the  rights  of  kings.^    La  ciyil  legislation,  we  see  the 


^   'More    ballads   aze   oon-  victoiy,  was  to  order  one  of  bis 

nected   with    Spanish   histoiy  captainB  'para  que  lleve  al  rey 

than  with    anj  other,    and,  in  Alfonso  treinta  caballos  Grabes 

generale  they  are  better.    The  bien  ensiUados,  oon  sendas  es- 

most  striking  pecoliarity  of  the  padas  pendientes  de  los  arzones 

whole  nuuE»   is,  perhaps,  to  be  en  senal  de  homenage,  &  P^*^ 

found  in  the  d^gree  in  which  it  dd  offravio   que  habia  recündo.* 

expresses  the  national  character.  p.  274.    And  at  p.  280,  *  oome- 

Loyalty  is  oonstandy  prominent,  dido  y  obediente  s^bdito  &  un 

l^e  Lcod  of  Butrago  saciifices  rey  que  tan  mal  le  habia  tra- 

his  own  life  to  sayethatof  bis  tado.       Soothey    {Ckraniole  of 

soTereien/  &c    Tieknof'a  ifis-  the  Ojd,  p.   268)   notices  with 

U>ry  of  Spanish  Lüerature,  voL  suipnse  that  the  Cäd  is  repre- 

i.  p.    188.     'In    the   implicit  sented  in  the  old  cbronides  as 

obedience  of    the  old  Spanish  '  offering  to  kiss  the  f  eet  of  the 

knight^  the   order  of  the  king  king.' 

was  panunount   to   every  oon-        "  'Le  xvi*  Concile  de  TolMe 

sideration,  eyen  in  the  case  of  appelait  les  reis    "yicaires  de 

fiiendship  and  loye.    This  oode  Dien  et  du    Christ ; "   et  rien 

of  obedience  has  passed  into  a  n'est    plns   fr^nent    dans   les 

ryerb— "mas  pesa  el  Beyqne  conciles    de   oette    ^poqne  qae 

sänne»" '    J^ortFs  JShpain,  p.  leurs  ezhortations  anx  peuples 

188.    Compare   the   admirabia  ponr   robservation  du  serment. 

Httle  work  of  IL*.  Jiewes,  Ihe  de  fid^t^  k  lenr  roi,  et  lenrs 

Spameh  Drama,  London,  1846,  anathömes  oontre  les  sMitienz.' 

P>  120,  *  ballads  fiill   of  war,  ßempere,  Monarchie  Eapagnole, 

^oy&lty,  and lore.'  toL  i.   p.  41.     'Aparte  de  los 

*  See   some   interesting  re-  asuntos  de  derecho  civil  y  ca- 

^oaAa  in  M.  Tapia's  CiväiSadon  nonico   y  de  otros  varios  quo 

EapaüoU^  toL  l     He  observes  dioen  relacion  al  gobiemo  de  U 

that^  thongh  emelly  persecoted  i^lesia,  sobre  los  cuales  se  oon- 

by  Alfonso,  the  first  thing  done  üenen  en  todos    eUos   disposi- 

^y  the  Cid,  after  gaining  a  great  dones  muy  i&tiles  y  acertadas. 
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same  prmciple  at  work ;  it  being  asserted,  on  b%h 
authority,  that  in  no  System  of  laws  is  loyalW  canied 
to  such  exbrem.e  heiglit  as  in  the  Spanisli  codes.^^  Even 
their  dramatic  writers  were  unwüling  to  represent  an 
act  of  rebellion  on  the  stage,  lest  thej  shonld  appear  to 
conntenance  what,  in  the  ejes  of  every  good  Spaniard, 
was  one  of  the  most  heinons  of  all  ofiences.^  'Wha1>- 
ever  the  king  came  in  contactwith,  was  in  some  degree 
hallowed  hy  his  touch.  No  one  might  monnt  a  horse 
which  he  had  ridden ;  ^'  no  one  might  many  a  mistreas 


la  major    parte    de  las  lejes  nent|>06tanddniiiiala8t»irIiowa8 

dictadas  en  estas  aeambleas  ta-  bominl60VaToided,wearetold, 

yieron  por  objeto  dar  Aiezza  j  repreeentiiig    rebeUion   on  the 

estabilidEMl  al  poder  real,  pro-  flbige^  lest  he  shonld  seem  to  an- 

damando    su    inylolabilidaa  j  comageit.'    Ticknoi's  Hiskry  of 

estableciendo  giavespenaa  oon-  Bpaniah   Literature,  voL  ii.   p. 

tra   los   lofiaädres;    oondenar  283.  Asimilar  spiritisezhibited 

las  herogfasy'   See,     Jntequera,  in  the  plajs  of  Oalderon  and  of 

Eist&ria  de  la   Legiüaeum  Es»  Lope  de  Ve^.  On  the  *  Castiliaji 

pafiola,  p.  47.  loyalty '  ennced  in  one  of  Cal- 

"  'Loyalty  to  a  snperior  is  deron's  oomedies,  see  HaUam'a 

carried   to    a    more    atrodons  Literature  of  Europe,  2d  edit. 

length  by  the  Spanish  law  than  London,   1843,  vol.  üi.  p.  63 ; 

I  luive  Seen  it  elsewhere.'  .  .  .  and  as  to  Lope^  see  Lefoes  on  the 

*  The  Partidas  (P.  2,  T.  18,  L.  1)  Spaniah  Drama,  p.  78. 

speaks  of  an  old  law  whereby  "  'HisMajestyshorses  ooold 

any  man  who  openly  wished  to  never  be  nsea  by  any  other  per- 

see  the  King  dead,  was  con-  son.    One  day,  while  Philip  IV. 

demned  to  death,  and  the  loss  was  going  in  procession  to  the 

of  all  that  he  had.    The  utmost  chnrch  of  Onr  Lady  of  Atocha, 

merej  to  be  shown  him  was  to  the    Dnke    of    Medina-de4as- 

spare  his  life  and  plack  out  his  Toires  ofiered  to  present  him 

eyes,  that  he  might  never  see  with  a  beantifal  steed  which  be- 

with  them  what  he  had  desired.  longed  to  him,  and  which  was 

To  defame  the  King  is  dedared  acconnted  the  finest  in  Madrid ; 

as  great  a  crime  as  to  kill  him,  but  the  King  dedined  the  gift, 

and  in  like  manner  to  be  pnn-  becanse   he    shonld    regret    to 

ished.    The  utmost  mercy  that  render  so  noble  an  animal  ever 

oould  be  allowed  was  to  cut  out  afteruseless.'  Jhmloti^a  Mefnairs, 

the  ofiendex^s  tongue.  P.  2,  T.  13,  voL  ii.  p.  372.    Madame  d'Aul- 

L.  4.'     Soitth^s  Chronicle  of  the  noy,  wno  trayeUed  in  Spain  in 

Oidf  p.  442.  dompare  Johnston* a  1679,  and  who,  &om  her  position. 

Civil  Law  of  Spain,  London,  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of 

1825,   p.    269,  on  *  Blasphemers  information,  was    told   of  this 

of  the  King.'  piece  of  etiqnette.      *  L*on  m*a 

*  Thus,  Montalvan,  the  emi-  dit  que  lors  que  le  Eoy  s'est 
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whom  he  had  deeerted.^®  Horse  and  mistress  alike 
were  sacred,  and  it  woidd  have  been  impious  for  any 
snbject  tomeddle  with  wliat  had  been  hononred  hj  the 
Lord's  anointed.  Nor  were  snch  mies  confined  to  the 
prince  actnaUj  reigning.  On  the  contrary,  they  snr« 
vived  him,  and,  working  with  a  sort  of  posthtunons 
force,  forbade  anj  woman  whom  he  had  taken  as  a 
wife,  to  marry,  even  afber  he  was  dead.  She  had  been 
chosen  by  the  king ;  snch  choice  had  abeady  raised  her 
above  the  rest  of  mortals ;  and  the  least  she  conld  do 
was  to  retire  to  a  conyent,  and  spend  her  life  monming 
over  her  irreparable  loss.  These  regnlations  were 
enforoed  by  cnstom  rather  than  by  lawJ*     They  were 


servy  d'xm  cheral,  persoime  ^ar  Ba^üf  baya,  con  DioSf  no  quiero 

respect    ne    le   monte  jamais.'  mr  morya ;  0*681  k  dire,  "  Allez 

lyÄulnoy,  Belation   du  Voycuge  aUes,  Ineni  rons  conduise,  je  oa'i 

^Eapagne^  Lyon,  1693,  yoL  li.  pas  enyie  d'eBtreBeligisiifle."' So 

p.   40.     In  ue  middle  of  the  too   Heniy  IV.  of  CaBtüe,  irlio 

eighteenthcentnTjjIfindanofcher  cameto  the  throne  in  the  year 

notice    of  this    loyal    cnstom,  1454,  made  one  of  his  mistresses 

which,  Bkely  enongh,  ib  still  a  *  ahbess  of  a  convent  in  Toledo ;' 

tradition  in  the  Spanish  Stahles,  in  this  case  to  the  general  scandal, 

*  If  the  king  has  once  hononred  hecanse,  says  Mr.  Prescott,  he 

a  Päd  so  much  as  to  cross  his  first  ezpelled  *  her  predecessor, 

hack,  it  is    nerer  to  he   nsed  a  lady  of  nohle  rank  and  irre- 

again  by  anybody  eise.'  Ä  Tour  proachable  character.'   Prescotfs 

tkrouah  Spain,  hy  Udal  ap  Shya,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  i. 

2d  e£t.  London,  1760,  p.  15.  p.  68. 

^  Madame  d'Anlnoy,who  was        **  There  is,  however,  one  very 

very  inqnisitiYe  respecdnff  these  remarkable  old  law,  in  the  form 

vis.ttßn,es.ja{RelaHonduy'oyaff€  of  a  canon  enacted  by  the  third 

dEspoffne,  vol.  ü.  p.  411),  *Ily  Conncü    of     Saragossa,    which 

a   nne     antre     ^tiqnette,    c^est  Orders  that    the    royal  widows 

qn'apr^   que  le  Boi  a  en  nne  *  seront  oblig^es  &  prendre  l'habit 

Maitresse,  s'il  vient  4  la  qnitter,  de  religienses,  et  k  s'enfnrmer 

il  fant  (p,'elle  se  faaae  Beligiense,  dans  nn  monast^e  pour  le  reste 

comme  je  Tons  Tai  d^ja  Äsrit ;  et  de  lenr  yie.*     Flewry,  Histoire 

Ton  m'a  cont^  qne  le  fen  Boi  EeeUdastique,  vol.  ix.  p.  104.  In 

B*estant  amonrenx  d'nne  Dame  1065  Ferdinand  I.  died ;   and, 

dn  Palais,  11  fnt  nn  soir  fraper  says    the    biographer    of    the 

doncement    k   la   porte    de  sa  Spanish  Queens,  *  La  Keyna  so- 

chambre.     Comme  eile  comprit  breviviö:  y  parece,  que  muerto 

que  c'estoit  Ini,  eile  ne  yonlnt  sn  marido,  entr6  en  algun  Monas- 

pas  lui  ouTrir,  et  eile  se  contenta  terio ;   lo   que   expressamos  no 

de  lui  dire  an  trayersdelaporte,  tanto  por  la  costumbre  antigua, 
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npheld  hy  the  populär  will,  and  were  tho  resnlt  of  the 
excessive  lojeltv  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Of  that  loyaltj 
iheir  writers  omn  boast,  and  with  good  reason,  sinoe 
it  was  oertainlj  matcbless,  and  nothing  seemed  able  to 
shake  it.  To  bad  kings  and  to  good  kings  it  eqiially 
Implied.  It  was  in  fnll  strengtli  amid  the  gloxy  oi 
Spain  in  the  sixteenth  oentory;  it  was  conspicuoiu 
when  the  nation  was  decaying  in  the  seventeenth 
centuy ;  and  it  snrvived  the  shock  of  civil  wars  earlj 
in  the  eighteenth.^^    Indeed,  the  feeling  had  so  worked 

qnantoparconstarenla  Memoria  tantos  anos,  nada  bastaba  a  en- 

^erida  de  la  Igleaia  de  Leon,  el  tibiar  el  amor  de  los  castellanoi 

dictado  de  '  Consagrada  4  Bios/  k  sn  rey  Felipe  Y.'  (Historia  de 

firasse  que  denota  estado  Bell-  Etpafia^  vol.  xviii.  p.  258) ;  and 

gioso/    Florett  Memoriaa  de  las  Beorwick    {Mhnoires,  voL  iL  pu 

Reyriaa C<aholicas,Majaoai^\ni,  114,  edit.  F&rifl,   1778):    'La 

4to»  YoL  i.  p.  148.    In  1667  it  fidäit^  inooie  des  Espagnols;' 

was  a  settleid  piinciple  tbat  'les  and,  nine  yeara  earlier,  a  letter 

reines  d'Espagne    n'en   sortent  fromLoaTÜle  to  Torcy:  'Lemot 

point.     Le  ooayent  de  las  8e»  r^yolte^  pris  dans  nne  aoception 

Horaa  descalfcu  reales  est  fond^  rigonrenfie,  n'a  pas  de  sens  ea 

afin  que  les  reines  Tenves  8*y  Espagne.*  LouviUe,  Mimoires  eur 

enferment.'    JDisoours  du  ConUe  Püablieaement  de  la  Maieon  de 

de  CaetriUo  ä  la  Beine  ^Eepagne^  Baurbon  en  Eepa^ne,  edit  Paiis, 

mMi^^nete  NSgociaHoneräaHvee  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  128.    See  also 

ä  la  Succeseian  d^Espaffne,  toL  Memoire  of  Bipperda,  London, 

ii.  p.  604,  Paris,  1886, 4to.  This  1740,  p.  68 ;   and  Mimoiree  de 

TBluable  work  consists  for  the  Gramonty  toL  ii.    p.    77,   edit. 

most  part    of  documents  pre-  Petitot,  Paris,  1827.    All  these 

▼ionsly   nnpablished,   man^  of  passages      illnstrate      Spanish 

which  are  taJken  from  the  azchires  loyalty  in  the  eighteenth  centaiy, 

at    Simancas.    To   the  critical  except  the  reference  to  G^iamont^ 

historian,  it  wonld  haye   been  whidi  concems  the  seventeenth, 

more   nsefol    if    the    original  and  which  shonld  be  compared 

Spanish  had  been  giren.  with  the  following  observatiozifl 

"  See  some  good  remarks  on  of  Madame  lyAnlnoy,  who  writes 

San  Phelröe,  in  Tishnot's  Histor^  ficom  Madrid  in  1 679 :  '  Quelques 

of  Spaniah  Literature,  voL  üi.  richesses   qu'ayent   les   grands 

pp.  218, 214,  which  miffht  easilv  Seignenrs,  queique   grande  que 

be  corzoborated  by  omer  testi-  soit  leur  fierU  ou  leor  pr^mp- 

mony ;  as,  for  instaiice,  Lafuente  tion,  ils  ob^issent  aux  moindiit 

under  the  year  1710 :    '  Ni  el  ordree  du  Boy,  avec  une  exacti- 

abandono  de  la  £^»ncia,  ni  la  tode  et  un  respect  que  Ton  ne 

prolongacion    ▼  los  aaares    de  peut  asses  loüer.   Sur  lepremier 

la    guerra»    ni    los    sacrificios  ordre  ils  partent,  ils  reviennent, 

pecuniarios    y    personales    de  ils  vont  en  prison,  ou  en  exil, 
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itself  into  the  traditions  of  the  conntry,  as  to  become 
not  onlj  a  national  passion,  but  abnost  an  artiole  of 
naüoxial  fSaith.  Glarendon,  in  bis  History  of  tbat  great 
Englisb  Eebellion,  tbe  like  of  wbicb,  as  be  well  Imew, 
could  neyer  baye  bappened  in  Spain,  matkes  on  tbis 
snbject  a  just  and  pertinent  remark.  He  says  tbat  a 
iTvant  of  respect  for  kings  is  regarded  bj  tbe  Spaniards 
as  a  *  monstrous  crune ; '  '  snbmissiye  reyerence  to  tbeir 
piixLces  being  a  yital  part  of  tbeir  religion.'  ^^ 

These,  tben,  were  tbe  two  great  elements  of  wbicb 

tlie  Spanisb  cbaracter  was  compotmded.     Loyalfy  and 

superstition ;  reyerence  for  tbeir  kings  and  reyerence 

for   tbeir  clergy  were  tbe  leading  principles  wbicb 

infLnenced  tbe  Spanisb  mind,  and  goyemed  tbe  marcb 

of  Spanisb  bistoiy.     Tbe  pecnliar  and  nnexampled  cir- 

cninstances  nnder  wbicb  tbey  arose,  baye  been  jnst 

indicated ;  and  baying  seen  tbeir  origin,  we  will  now 

endeayonr  to  trace  tbeir  conseqnences.    Sucb  an  exami- 

nation  of  resnlts  will  be  tbe  more  important,  not  onl j- 

becanse  nowbere  eise  in  Enrope  baye  tbese  feelings 

been  so  streng,  so  permanent,  and  so  nnmixed,  bat  also 

becanse  Spain,  being  seated  at  tbe  fiirtber  extremity  of 

tbe  Continent,  from  wbicb  it  is  cnt  off  by  tbe  Pyrenees, 

bas,  from  pbysical  canses,  as  well  as  from  moral  ones, 

come  little  into  contact  witb  otber  nations.^^  Tbe  conrse 


saus  86  plamdre.    II  ne  se  peut  of  their  religion/     darendorCi 

trouY«r  irne  soüimiBsion,  et  nne  Etstory  of  the  Bfhdlion,  ed.  Ox« 

ob^issaiiee  plus  patfaite^  ni  xin  foid,  1843,  p.  15.    For  tlie  reli- 

amonr  plus  sincire,  qne  cehii  des  gion  of  loyalty,  in  an    earHer 

Espagnols  ponr  leur  Boi.    Ge  period,  see  FUyrezt  Betfnaa  Ca- 

nom  lenr  est  sacr^,  et  ponr  r^  tholieas,  voL  i.  p.  421 :  'La  per- 

dnire  le  penple  k  tont  ce  qae  sona  del  Bey  fae  mirada  de  sns 

Von  fionhaite,  il  snffit  de  dire,  fieles  TassaUos  con  respeto  tan 

*<Le  Boi  le  Tent."'    jyAvHmoy^  sagrado/    tbat   resistance   -was 

Voyage^  yoL  ii.  pp.  256,  257.  'nna  espede  de  sacrilegio/ 

"  'And  Oliyarez   had   been  '^  These ixnpediments  tointer- 

heard  to  censnre  very  sererely  conrse  were  once  deemed  almost 

the  dnke's  rBnckingham's)  fa-  invincible.      Fontenay-Marenil, 

miHaritj  ana  vant   of  respect  who  yisited  Bpain  in  1612,  and 

towards   the   prince,  a    crime  was  not  a  little  proud  of  the 

monstrons  to  the  Spaniard/  .  .  .  achieyement,    says,    '  An  reste, 

'  Their  snbmissiye  reyerence  to  pareeqn'on  ne  ya  pas  anssy  or- 

their  princes  being  a  yital  part  oinairement  en  JSe^ragne  qn'en 
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of  affairs  being,  therefore,  nndistarbed  hy  foreign 
liabits,  it  becomes  easier  to  discover  the  pure  and 
natural  consequences  of  enperstition  and  loyaliy,  two 
of  the  most  powerfnl  and  aisinterested  feelings  whicli 
haye  ever  occupied  tbe  Imman  heart^  and  to  wkose 
nnited  action  we  may  clearly  traoe  the  leading  events 
in  the  histoiy  of  Spam. 

The  resnlts  of  this  combination  were,  dnring  a  con- 
siderable  period,  apparentlj  beneficial,  and  certamlj 
magnificent.  For,  the  chnrch  and  the  crown  Tnalring 
common  cause  wiÜi  each  other,  and  being  inspirited  by 
the  cordial  snpport  of  the  people,  threw  their  whole 
sonl  into  their  enterprises,  and  displajed  an  ardonr 
which  conld  hardlj  Ml  to  insnre  snocess.  Graduallj 
advancing  from  the  north  of  Spain,  the  Christians, 
fighting  their  way  inch  bj  inch,  pressed  on  tül  tbej 
reaohed  the  sonüiem  exiremify,  completely  sobdned 
the  Mohammedans,  and  bronght  the  whole  ooimtrj 
linder  one  nüe  and  one  creed.  This  great  resnlt  was 
achieved  late  in  the  fifteenth  centoiy,  and  it  cast  an 
eztraordinarj  Instre  on  the  Spanish  name.^*  Spain, 
long  occupied  hj  her  own  religious  wars,  had  hitherto 


France,  en  Italie  et  aiUenn ;  et  HtÜe  known  and  not  mach  worth 

qu*eBtant  conime  en  nn  coin,  et  knowing»  forma  the  third  yolnme 

s^par^  du  reste  du  monde  par  of  I^  Pmdmt  Voyageuir, 

la  mer  ou  par  les  Fyr^ndes,  on  '*  '  Con  razon  se  mir6  la  con- 

n*en  a,  ce  me  semble,  guere  de  quista  de  Granada,  no  como  nn 

connolfisance,  j'ay  penM  qne  je  aeontedmiento    pnramente    es- 

doTois  ÜEdre  icy  une  petito  di-  panol,  sino  como  nn  snceso  qne 

gression  pour  dire  ce  qne  j'en  ay  mteresaba  al  mundo.    Con  razon 

am>riB  dans  ce  voyage  etdespnis.'  tambien  se  regocij6  toda  la  cris- 

Memoires  de  Fontenay-Mareml,  tiandad.       £Seia   medio    siglo 

in  CoUecHon  des  Mhmoitee  jpar  qneotroBmahometanoeseliabian 

PeUtot,  YoL  L.  p.  169,  1*  S&ie,  apoderado  de  Constantinopla ;  la 

PanB,    1826.      Seventy   jeais  caida  de  la  capital  y  del  imperio 

later,  another  writer  on  Spain  bizantino  en  poder  de  los  tnrcos 

says  of  the  Pyrenees,  '  Ces  mon-  habia  Uenado  de  terror  k  la  £u- 

tagnes    sont   4    nos    voyagenrs  zopa;perola  Europa  seoonsolöal 

modemes,  ce  qn'^toitanxanciens  saber  qne  en  Espana  habia  con- 

mariniers  le  Non  pltu  ultra  et  dnido    la    dominacion    de    los 

les  colomnes  dn  grand  Hercnle.'  mnsnlmanes.'  Lcifuente,  Hütoria 

VEetat   de   VEapagney  Geneve,  de  EepaHa,  yoL  xi  p.  15. 
1681  Epistre,  p.  iL    This  work, 
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been  litÜe  noticed  by  foreign  powers,  and  had  possessed 

little  leisure    to  notice  Üiem.    Now,    lioweyer,    she 

formed  a  compact  and  nndivided  monarcliy,  and  ai 

once   assnmed    an    important  position    in  Enropean 

affairs.^*     During  the  next  Irandred  years,  her  power 

adyanced  with.  a  speed  of  wbicli  the  world  had  seen  no 

example  since  the  days  of  the  Boman  Empire.     So  late 

as  14/8  Spain  was  still  broken  up  into  independent  and 

often  hostüe  states;   Oranada  was  possessed  by  the 

Mohammedans ;  the  throne  of  Castile  was  occupied  by 

one  prince,  the  throne  of  Aragon  by  another.     Before 

the  year  1590,  not  only  were  these  fragments  firmly 

Consolidated  into  one  longdom,  bnt  acqnisitions  were 

made  abroad  so  rapidly  as   to  endanger  the  inde- 

pendence  of  Enrope.    The  histoiy  of  Spain,   dnring 

this  period,  is  the  histoiy  of  one  long  and  nninter- 

rupted  snccess.     That  country,  recently  tom  by  civil 

wars,  and  distracted  by  hostile  creeds,  was  able  in 

three  generations  to  annex  to  her  territory  the  whole 

of  PortagaJ,  Navarre,  and  BonssilLon.    By  diplomacy, 

er  by  force  of  arms,  she  acquired  Artois  and  Franche 

Comt6,  and  the  Netherlands ;  also  the  Milanese,  Kaples, 

Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  the  Canaries. 

One  of  her  kings  was  emperor  of  Germany ;  while  his 

son  influenced  the  conncils  of  England,  whose  qneen 

he  married.     The  Turkish  power,  then  one  of  the  most 

formidable  in  the  world,  was  broken  and  beaten  back 

on  every  side.     The  French  monarchy  was  hnmbled. 

French  armies  were  constantly  worsted;   Paris  was 

once  in  inmiinent  jeopardy ;  and  a  king  of  France, 

after  being  defeated  on  the  field,  was  taken  captive,  and 

led  prisonor  to  Madrid,     Out  of  Enrope,  the  deeds 


'"L'Espagneylong-tempspar-  lation  between  this  and  soxne 

tag^   en    plusieiirs    ^tats,    et  changes  in  literature  which  cor- 

comme  ^trang^re    an   reste  de  responded  to  it,  see  BcmtertoeJ^s 

l'Eiirope,  devint  tout-^-conp  tme  History  of  Spanish  Literature^ 

puissance    redoutable,    feusant  vol.  i.  pp.  148-152,  where  there 

pencher  ponr  eile  la  balance  de  are  some  ingenious,  thongh  per- 

la  politiqne.'    Koch,  TaUeau  des  haps  scarcely  tenable,  specma- 

HMuHons  de  FEurope,  Paris,  tions. 
1823,  Tol.  i  p.  362.    On  the  re- 
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of  Spain  were  equally  wonderfTil.  In  America,  the 
Spaniards  became  possessed  of  territories  which  covered 
sixt^  degrees  of  latitade,  and  included  both  the  tropica . 
Besides  Mexico,  Central  America,  Venezuela,  New 
Granada,  Peru,  and  Chili,  they  conquered  Cnba,  San 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  otiier  islands.  In  Africa,  thej 
obtained  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Oran,  Bougiah,  and  Tunis,  and 
oyerawed  the  whole  coast  of  Barbaiy.  In  Asia,  they 
had  Settlements  on  each  side  of  the  Deccan ;  they  held 
part  of  Malacca;  and  they  established  themselves  in 
the  Spiee  Islands.  Finally,  by  the  conquest  of  the  noble 
archipelago  of  the  Philippines,  they  connected  their 
most  distant  acqnisitions,  and  secnreda  commnnication 
between  every  part  of  that  enormous  empire  which 
girdled  the  world. 

In  connezion  -with  this,  a  great  military  spirit  arose, 
snch  as  no  other  modern  nation  has  eyer  exlubited.  All 
the  intellect  of  the  coxmtiy  which  was  not  employed  in 
the  Service  of  the  Chnrch  was  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  Indeed,  the  two  pnrsnits  were  ofben  nnited ; 
and  it  is  seid  that  the  cnstom  of  ecclesiastics  going  to 
war  was  practised  in  Spain  long  afber  it  was  abandoned 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.^^  At  all  events,  the  general 
tendency  is  obvions.  A  mere  list  of  success^  batÜes 
and  Sieges  in  the  sixteenth  and  part  of  the  fifbeenth  Cen- 
tury, would  prove  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  this  respect,  over  their  contemporaries,  and  would 
show  how  much  genius  they  had  expended  in  maturing 
the  arts  of  destruction.  Another  Illustration,  if  another 
were  required,  might  be  drawn  firom  the  Singular  fect 
that  since  the  time  of  ancient  Gxeece,  no  country  has 
produced  so  many  eminent  literary  men  who  were  also 
soldiers.  Calderon,  Cerrantes,  and  Lope  de  Yoga 
risked  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country.  l^e 
military  profession  was  also  adopted  by  many  other 
celebrated  authors,  among  whom  may  De  mentioned, 

"  *  The  holy  war  with  the  later  period,  and  long  after  it 

infidels '  (Mohammedans)  '  pei>  had  disappeared  from  the  rest  of 

petnated  the  tmbecoming  spec-  civilized     Europe/       Prescotf» 

tade    of  militant    ecclesiastics  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Itor 

among  the  Spaniards,  to  a  still  heUat  toL  i.  p.  162. 
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Argote  de  Molina,  Acnna,  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castilloy 
Boscan,  Carrillo,  Cetina,  Ercilla,  Espinel,  Francisco  de 
Figueroa,  Grarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Gnillen  de  Castro^ 
SEita,  Hnrtado  de  Mendoza,  Marmol  Carvajal,  Perez  de 
GTLzman,  Pulgar,  Bebolledo,  Bioxas,  and  Yimes ;  all  of 
whom  bore,  in  this  manner,  nnconscions  testünony  to 
the  spirit  hj  which  Spain  was  nniversally  pervaded. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  combination  which  manj 
readers  wül  stül  consider  with  favonr,  and  which,  at 
the  time  it  occrured,  excited  the  admiration,  albeit  the 
terror,  of  Bnrope.  We  have  a  gqeat  people  glowing 
with  militarj,  patriotic,  and  rehgions  ardonr,  whose 
üerj  zeaJ  was  heightened,  rather  than  sofbened,  by  a 
respectfdl  obedience  to  their  clergy,  and  by  a  chivalrons* 
devotion  to  their  kings.  The  energy  of  Spain,  being 
thns  both  animated  and  controlled,  became  wary  as 
well  as  eager;  and  to  this  rare  nnion  of  conflicting 
qnalities  we  mnst  ascribe  the  great  deeds  which  have 
jnst  been  related.  But  the  nnsound  part  of  a  progress 
of  this  sort  is,  that  it  depends  too  mnch  npon  indi- 
vidnals,  and  therefore  cannot  be  permanent.  Such  a 
movement  can  only  last  as  long  as  it  is  headed  by  able 
men.  When,  however,  competent  leaders  are  sncceeded 
by  incompetent  ones,  the  System  immediately  falls  to 
the  ground,  simply  becanse  the  people  have  been  accns- 
tomed  to  supply  to  every  undertaking  the  necessary 
zeal,  bnt  have  not  been  accnstomed  to  supply  the  skill 
by  which  the  zeal  is  gaided.  A  country  in  this  state, 
if  govemed  by  hereditary  princes,  is  sure  to  decay; 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  aöairs,  incapable 
rolers  must  sometimes  arise.  Directly  this  happens, 
the  deterioration  begins ;  for  the  people,  habituated  to 
indiscriminate  loyalty,  will  foUow  wherever  they  are 
led,  and  will  yield  to  fooUsh  counsels  the  same  obe<£ence 
that  they  had  before  paid  to  wise  ones.  This  leads  us 
to  perceive  the  essentiaJ  difference  between  the  ciYÜiza- 
tion  of  Spain  and  the  ciTÜization  of  England.  We,  iu 
England,  are  a  critical,  dissatisfied,  and  captious  people» 
constantly  complaining  of  our  rulers,  suspecting  their 
Bchemes,  discussing  their  measures  in  a  hostile  spirit» 

YOL.  n.  H  H 
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allowing  very  little  power  either  to  the  Churoli  or  to  Üie 
Orown,  managing  onr  own  afiairs  in  our  own  way,  and 
ready,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  renotuice  tbat 
conventional,  Kp-deep   loyalty,   whioh,  having  never 
reallj  touched  onr  hearts,  i8  a  nabit  lyiiig  on  the  snrface, 
•btit  not  a  passion  rooted  in  the  mind.     The  lojalty  of 
Englishmen  is  not  of  that  sort  which  would  induce 
them  to  sacnfice  their  liberties  to  please  their  prince, 
nor  does  it  ever,  for  a  moment,  blind  them  to  a  keen 
sense  of  their  own  interests.     The  conseqaence  is,  that 
onr  progress  is  nnintermpted,  whether  onr  kings  are 
good  or  whether  they  are  bad.   Under  either  condition, 
the  great  movement  goes  on.   Onr  sovereigns  have  had 
their  fnll  share  of  imbeoility  and  of  crime.     Still,  even 
men  like  Henry  HE.  and  Charles  ü.  were  nnable  to  do 
ns  härm.     In  the  same  way,  dnring  the  eighteenth  and 
many  years  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  when  our  im- 
provement  was  very  conspicnons,  onr  rulers  wqre  very 
incompetent.     Anne  and  the  first  two  Georges  were 
grossly  ignorant ;  they  were  wretchedly  edncated,  and 
nature  had  made  them  at  once  weak  and  obstinate. 
Their  nnited  reigns  lasted  nearly  sixty  ycars  ;  and  after 
they  had  passed  away,  we,  for  another  period  of  sixty 
years,  were  govemed  by  a  prince  who  was  long  incja- 
pacitated  by  disease,  bnt  of  whom  we  mnst  honestly  say 
that,  looking  at  his  general  policy,  he  was  least  mis- 
chievons  when  he  was  most  incapable.     This  is  not  the 
place  to  expose  the  monstrons  principles  advocated  by 
George  in.,  and  to  which  posterity  will  do  that  justice 
from  which  contemporary  writers  are  apt  to  shrink; 
but  it  is  certain  that  neither  his  contracted  under- 
Standing,  nor  his  despotic  temper,  nor  his  miserable 
Buperstition,  nor  the  incredible  baseness  of  that  ignoble 
voluptuary  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  coxdd  do 
aught  to  stop  the  march  of  English  civilization,  or  to 
stem  the  tide  of  English  prosperity.    We  went  on  onr 
way  rejoiciog,  caring  for  none  of  these  things.     We 
were  not  to  be  tumed  aside  from  our  path  by  the  foUy 
of  our  rulers,  because  we  know  füll  well  that  we  hold 
our  own  fate  in  our  own  hands,  and  that  the  English 
people  possess  within  themselves  those  resources  aiid 
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that  fertility  of  contrivance  by  whicli  alone  men  can  be 
made  great,  and  liappy,  and  wise. 

In  Spain,  however,  directljtlie  govemment  slackened 
its  liold,  ^e  nation  feil  to  pieces.^®  Dnring  that  pros- 
peroxLS  career  which  has  just  been  noticed,  tbe  Spanish 
throne  was  invariably  filled  by  very  able  and  intelligent 
princes.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  Charles  Y.  and  Philip 
n.,  formed  a  line  of  sovereigns  not  to  be  matched  in  any 
other  coTintry  for  a  period  of  eqnal  length.  By  them, 
the  great  thuigs  were  effected,  and  by  l^eir  care,  Spain 
apparently  flonrished.  But,  what  followed  when  they 
were  withdrawn  firom  the  scene,  showed  how  artificial 
aU  this  was,  and  how  rotten,  even  to  the  core,  is  that 


'^  AlearnedSpanishlawyerhas  and  PhUip  II.)  ' n'enrent  poixit 

made  some  remarks  which  are  les  mftmes  talens,  ni  les  ducs  de 

worth  quoting,  and  which  contain  Lerme  et  d'Oliyar^,  leuis  mini- 

a  carious  mixtnre  of  truth  and  stires,    cenx  du  caidinal  Cisne- 

enor :  '  Comment  la  monarchie  tos  ;  et  il  est  difficUe  de  calculer 

espagnole  fat-elle  d^hue  de  tant  Tinfluence  de  la  bonne  on  de  la 

de  grandeuretdegloire?    Com-  mauvaise  direction  des  affiiires 

ment  perdit-elle  les  Pays-Bas  et  sur  la  prosp6rit6  ou  les  malhenrs 

le  Portugal  dans  le  dix-septiime  des  nations.     Sons  nne  m^me 

sikle,  et  s'y  tronva-t-elle  r^duite  forme    de    gouvemement,    quel 

k  n'^tre  qn'nn  squelette  de    ce  qu'il  pnisse  Itre,  elles  tombent  au 

qu'elle    avait    ^te    anparayant?  se relevent  suivantla  capaoiii des 

Comment  yit-elle  disparaitre  plus  hommea  qui  les  dirigent,  et  d'apr^ 

d'une  moitii  de  sa  population  ?  les  drconstances  oii  ils  agissent.' 

Comment,  poss^dant  les  mines  Sempire,    Histoire   des    Cortks^ 

in^puisables  du  Nouveau  Monde,  Bordeaux,   1815,  pp.   266-267. 

les  revenns  de  T^tat  n'^taient  4  Of  the  two  passages  which  I  ha^^ 

peine  que  de  six  millions  de  du-  marked  with  italics,  the  first  is  a 

<:at8  sous  le  r^gne  de  Philippe  dumsy,  though  common,  attempt 

ni?    Comment  son  agriculture  to  explain  complicated   pheno- 

et  son  Industrie  furent-elles  rui-  mena  bya  metaphor  which  saves 

nÄes  ?  et  comment  presque  tout  the  trouble  of  generalizing  their 

Bon  commerce  passa-t-il  dans  les  laws.    The  other  passage,  though 

mains  de  ses  plus  grands  enne-  perfecüy  true  as  regaäs  Spain, 

nüs  ?    Ce  n'est  point  id  le  lieu  does  not  admit  of  that  univerbal 

d'ezaminer  les  Y^tables  causes  application  which  M.  Sempere 

d'une  m^tamorphose  si  triste ;  il  supposes ;  inasmuch  as  in  Eng- 

sufara  d'indiquer  ^    tous  les  land,  and  in  the  United  States  of 

^andsempirescontienneiiteneux'  America,  national  prosperity  has 

^^imes  U^ermedeUurdissoluiion*  steadily  advanced,  even  when  tlie 

-WC.  'I^aiUeurs  lessoccesseursde  rulers  haye  been  very  ineapable 

ces  deux  monaiques '  (Charles  V.  men. 

ee2 
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System  of  govemment  wldch.  nrnst  be  fostered  before  it 
can  tkrive,  and  wldcli,  being  based  on  the  loyalty  and 
reverence  of  the  people,  depends  for  snccess  not  on  tbe 
ability  of  tbe  nation,  but  on  the  skill  of  those  to  whom 
the  interests  of  the  nation  are  entrosted. 

Philip  n.,  the  last  of  the  great  kings  of  Spain,  died 
in  1598,  and  after  his  death  the  decline  was  porten- 
tonsly  rapid J^  From  1598  to  1700,  the  throne  was 
ocGupied  by  Philip  III.,  Philip  IV.,  and  Charles  IL  Tha 
OQntrast  between  them  and  their  predecessors  was  mosfe 
striking.®®  Phüip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  were  idle,  igno- 
rant,  infirm  of  pnrpose,  and  passed  their  Hves  in  the 
lowest  and  most  sordid  pleasnres.  Charles  II.,  the  last 
of  that  Anstrian  dynasty  which  had  formerly  been  so 
distingoished,  possessed  nearly  every  defect  which  can 
make  a  man  ridicnlons  and  contemptible.  His  mind 
and  his  person  were  such  as,  in  any  nation  less  loyal 
than  Spain,  wonld  have  exposed  him  to  nniversal  de- 
rision.  Althongh  his  death  took  place  while  he  ws& 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  looked  like  an  old  and  wom* 
out  debauchee.  At  the  age  of  thirty-fiye,  he  was 
oompletely  bald;  he  had  lost  his  eyebrows;  he  was 

^  *  With  Philip  n.  ends  the  nation  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be^ 

greatness  of  the  kingdom,  which  roined  by  the  prodigality  of  its- 

from  that  period  declined  with  govemment.    Such  extravagance 

fearful  rapidity'  Du7iham*8  Eis-  canses  general  disoomfort^  and 

tofy  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  87.  And  therefoie  onght  not  to  be  tole- 

Ortiz  (Compendio,  vol.  yii.,  Pro-  rated ;  but  if  this  were  the  place- 

logo,  p.  6)  dasses  together  '  la  for  so  long  an  aignment,  I  ooulcE 

muerte  de  Felipe  II.  y  principios  easily  show  that   its  other  and 

de    nuestra    decadencia.'      The  more  permanent  inoonvenience«^ 

same  judicious  historian  eise-  are  nothing  like  what  they  ar& 

where  observes  (vol.  yi.  p.  211),  commonly  snpposed  to  be. 
that  if  Philip  HL  had  been  equal        «>  'Abstraido  Felipe  m.  en 

to  his  father,  Spain  would  have  devociones,  anumte  Felipe  IV.  de 

oontinued  to  flourish.     Seyeral  r^gocijos,  mortificado  Garlos  IL 

of  the  more  recent  Spanish  wri-  por    padedmientos,    cuidaronse 

ters,  looking  at  the  heavy  ex-  pooo  o  nada  de  la  gobemacion 

penses  caused  by  the  polic^r  of  del  Estado,  y  oonfiftroiila  a  yaü- 

FhilipII.,  and  atthedebtswnich  dos  altaneros,  codiciosos,  inca- 

he  incurred,  have  supposedthat  paces,ydemayfune8ta memoria.' 

the  decline  of  the  country  began  JSio,    iKatoria  dd   Bänado  de 

m  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.  Carlos  III^  Madrid,  1866,  roL  i. 

.Bvit  the  truth  is,  that  no  great  p.  33. 
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paraljzed ;  lie  was  epileptic ;  and  lie  was  notorionslv 
impotent.®'  His  general  appearance  was  absolutely 
revolting,  and  was  that  of  a  drivelling  idiot.  To  an 
«normons  monÜh,  lie  added  a  netlier  jaw  protruding  so 
Iiideoiisly  tliat  bis  teeth  conld  never  meet,  and  lie  was 
nnable  to  masticate  his  food.®^  His  ignorance  wonld 
be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  snbstantiated  by  nnim- 
peacliable  evidenoe.  He  did  not  know  tbe  names  of 
the  large  towns,  or  even  of  tbe  provinces,  in  bis  do- 
mizdons ;  and  dnring  tbe  war  witb  iVance  be  was  beard 
to  "pity  England  for  losing  cities  wbicb  in  f act  formed 
paart  of  bis  own  territory.**    !E^inally,  be  was  immersed 


*'  '  Sans    esp^ranoe   de   pos-  swallows  all  he  eats  whole,  fbr 

t^ritö/      Mälotf    Mhnoires   de  bis  nether  ^'aw  Stands  so  mnch 

NoailleSf  voL  i.  p.  419.  '  Incapaz  out  that  his  two  rows  of  teeth 

^et^nerh^oa.*  Urtie,Campendio,  cannot    meet;     to    compensate 

ToL  Ti.  p.  560.    See  also  Jtfe-  which,  he  has  a  prodigions  wide 

maires  de  Louville,  vol.  i.  p.  82 ;  throat,  so  that  a  gizzard  or  liver 

aud  the  allnsions  in  Lettree  de  of  a  hen  passes  down  whole,  and 

Madame  de   VillarSf  edit.  Am-  his  weak  stomach  notbeing  able 

«terdam,  1759|  pp.  53,  120,  164.  to  digest  it,  he  voids  it  in  the 

8he  was  ambassadress  in  Spam  same  manner.'    Mahonie  Spam 

in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  IL    M.  under  Charles  U.,  London,  1840, 

Lafuente,  who,  if  I  rightl^re-  p.  79;  ayeiyTalnable  collection 

member,  never  qnotes  these  inte-  of  original   docimients,   utterly 

resting  letters,  and  who  indeed,  tmknown  to  any  Spanish  histo- 

witb  yeiy  few  ezceptions,  has  lian  I  have  met  with.      Some 

used  none  bat  Spanish  authori-  curions  notices  of  the  appearance 

ties,  Tentures  neyertheless  to  ob-  of  Charles  II.  in  his  childhood 

serre  that '  La  circnnstancia  de  may  be  seen  pnblished  for  the 

nohabertenido8ucesion,faltaque  first  time  in  Miffitefe  Nigocia' 

en  general  se  achabaca  mas  al  tions  relatives  ä  la  Svccessum 

rey  que  &  la  reina,'  &c.  Historia  d^EspagnetFaxiB,  1835-1842, 4to« 

de  Espana,  vol.  xrii.  pp.  198,  vol.  i.  pp.  294,  295,  310,  396, 

199,  Madrid,  1866.    According  404,  410,  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  vol.  iii. 

to  the  biographer  of  the  Spanish  pp.  418, 419,  423.    See  also  vol. 

'Queens,  some  persons  imputed  iv.  p.  636,  for  an  instance  of  his 

this  to  sorcery,  '  y  aun  se  £jo  si  tadtumity,   which  was    abnoet 

intervenia   malefida'       Floree,  the  only  mark  of  sense  he  ever 

Memorias  de  las  Beynas  CatholU  gave,  'Le  roi  l'äcouta,  et  ne  lui 

(M»,  vol.  ü.  p.  973,  Madrid,  1761,  r^pondit  rien.' 

4to.  "  *LeEoydemeuroitdansune 

^  In  1696,  Stanhope,  the  Eng-  profonde    ignorance    et    de  ses 

lish  minister  at  Madrid,  writes :  affaires  et  m^me  des  Etats  de  sa 

'  He  has  aravenons  stomach,  and  couronne ;  k  peine  connoissoit-il 
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in  the  most  grovelling  superstition ;  lie  believed  him- 
seif  to  be  constantly  tempted  by  tbe  devil ;  he  allowed 
bimself  to  be  exoroised  as  one  possessed  by  evil  spirits ; 
and  he  woidd  not  retire  to  rest,  except  with  his  con- 
fessor  and  two  friars,  who  had  to  lie  by  his  side  dnring 
the  night.®* 

Now  it  was  that  men  might  clearly  see  on  how  sandy 
a  foundation  the  grandenr  of  Spain  was  bmlt.  When. 
there  were  able  sovereigns,  the  country  prospered;. 
when  there  were  weak  ones,  it  declined.  N'early  every- 
thing  that  had  been  done  by  the  great  piinces  of  the 
sbcteenth  Century,  was  undone  by  the  little  princes  of 
the  seventeenth.  So  rapid  was  the  fall  of  Spain,  that 
in  only  three  reigns  after  the  death  of  Philip  TL.,  the 
most  powerftd  monarchy  existing  in  the  world  was  de- 
pressed  to  the  lowest  point  of  debasement,  was  insnlted 
with  imptinity  by  foreign  nations,  was  reduced  more 
than  once  to  bankmptcy,  was  stnpped  of  her  feirest 
possessions,  was  held  np  to  pnbHc  opprobrinm,  was 
made  a  theme  on  which  school-boys  and  moralists  loyed 
to  declaim  respecting  the  nncertaanty  of  hnman  afiairs,. 
and,  at  length,  was  exposed  to  the  bitter  hnmiliation  of 
seeing  her  territories  mapped  ont  and  divided  by  a 
treaty  in  which  she  took  no  share,  butthe  provisions  of 

quelles  ^toient  les  places  qni  Ini  tion    of  the  deTÜ,  and   never 

appartenoient  hors  du  continent  thinking  himself  safe  but  with 

d'Espagne/   ...    *  La  perte  de  his  confessor,  and  two  friars  hj 

Barcelone  lui  fut  plus  sensible  his  side,  whom  he  makes  lie  in< 

qu'aucune  autre,  parce  que  cette  his  Chamber  eyery  night.'    Mar 

ville,  capitale  de  la  Oatalogne,  et  hon^s  Spain  under  Charles  11.^. 

situ^e    dans    le.    continent   de  p.  102.    On  account,  no  doubV 

l'Espagne,  lui  6toit  plus  connue  of  this  affection  for  monks,  he  \^ 

que  les  yilles  de  Flandre,  dont  il  dedared  by  a  Spanish  historian 

ignoroit    Timportance  au  point  to  have  possessed  a  '  corasson  pio 

de  croire  que  Mons  appartenoit  y  religioso.'     BacaUaTf  Cmnm- 

au   roi  d'Angleterre,   et  de  le  tarios  de  la  Guerra  de  Eepafia, 

plaindre  lorsque  le  Boi  fit  la  con-  toL  i.  p.  20.    The  best  notice  of 

qudte  de  cette  province.'     Mi-  the  exorcism  will  be  found  in 

moirea  du  Marquis  de  Torcu,  vol.  LafuenUs  Histaria  de  Espana, 

i.  pp.  19,  23,  edit..Petitot,Paris,  vol.  xvii.   pp.    294-309,  where 

1 828.  there  is  an  entire  chapter,  headed 

»<  *  Fancying  everything  that  *  Los  Hechizos  del  Eey.' 
is  Said  or  done  to  be  a  tempta- 
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wldoh  slie  ^WQS  tmable  to  resent,®*  Then;  truly,  did  she 
drink  to  the  dregs  tlie  cup  of  her  own  shame.  Her 
gloiy  liad  departed  from  fier,  she  was  smitten  down 
and  hninbled.  Well  might  a  Spaniard  of  that  time 
wlio  conapared  tlie  present  with  the  past,  moitm  over 
bis  conntry,  the  cbosen  abode  of  chivaliy  and  romance, 
of  valoTir  and  of  loyalty.  The  ndstress  of  the  world, 
the  queen  of  the  ocean,  the  terror  of  nations,  was  gone ; 
her  power  was  gone,  no  more  to  retum.  To  her  might 
be  applied  that  bitter  lamentation,  which,  on  a  much 
slighter  occasion,  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men  has 
pnt  into  the  month  of  a  djing  statesman.  Good  reason, 
indeed,  had  the  sorrowing  patriot  to  weep,  as  one  who 
refdsed  to  be  comforted,  for  the  feite  of  bis  earth,  bis 
realm,  bis  land  of  dear  sonls,  bis  dear,  dear  land,  long 
dear  for  her  repntation  throngh  the  world,  but  now 
leased  out  like  to  a  tenement  or  peltuig  farm.^^ 


^  '  La  foiblesse  de  TEspagne  Or  as  a   moat  defensive  to  a 
ne  permettoit  pas  k  son  roi  de  se  house, 

ressentir  du  traitement  dont  11  Against  the  enyj  of  less  happier 
croyoit  a  propos  de  se  plaindre/  lands  ; 

Memoires  de  Torcy,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  This    blessed   plot,  this  earth, 
Or,  as  an  eminent  native  writer  this  realm,  this  England, 

bitterly  sajs,  '  Las  nadones  es-  This  nurse,  thia  teeming  womb 
trangeras     disponiendo     de    la  of  royal  kings, 

monarqma    espanola    como   de  Fear'dby  theirbreedandfamous 
bienes  sin  dueno.'    Tapia,  öivi-  •  by  their  birth, 

lizacion  Espaüola,  vol.  lii.  p.  187*  Benowned  for  their  deeds  as  far 
^  *  This  royal throne  of  kings,  from  home, 

this  scepter^d  isle,  For  Christian  Service  and  tnie 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  chivahy, 

of  Mars,  As  is  the  sepnlchre  in  stubbom 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise;  Jewry 

This  fortress,  bullt  by  nature  for  Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed 

herseif  Mar/s  son : 

Against  infection  and  the  band  This  land  of  such  dear  sotds, 

of  war ;  this  dear,  dear  land, 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  Dear  for  her  reputation  throngh 

little  World,  the  world, 

This  predous  stone  set  in  the  Is  now  leas'd  out,  I  die  pro- 

silver  sea,  noundng  it, 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  Like  to  a  tenement   or  pelting 

wall«  farm. 
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It  wonld  be  a  weary  and  improfitable  task  to  relate 
the  losses  and  disasters  of  Spain  dnring  the  seven- 
•teenth  Century.  The  immediate  cause  of  them  was 
undoubtedly  bad  govemment  and  unfllrilfal  rulers  ;  bxit 
the  real  and  oyerriding  cause,  which  determined  the 
whole  march  and  tone  of  affairs,  was  the  existence  of 
that  loyal  and  reverential  spirit  which  made  the  people 
submit  to  what  any  other  country  wonld  have  spnmed, 
and,  by  accnstoming  them  to  place  extreme  confidencse 
in  indiyidual  men  reduced  the  nation  to  that  pre- 
carions  position  in  which  a  snccession  of  incompetent 
princes  was  snre  to  overthrow  the  edifice  which  oom- 
petent  ones  had  bnilt  up.*^ 

The  increasing  inflnence  of  the  Spanish  Chnrch  was 
the  first  and  most  conspicnons  conseqnence  of  the 
decHning  energy  of  the  Spanish  govemment.  For, 
loyalty  and  superstition  being  the  mabi  ingredients  of 
the  national  character,  and  both  of  them  being  the 
result  of  habits  of  reverence,  it  was  to  be  expected  that, 
nnless  the  reyerence  conld  be  weakened,  what  was 
taken  from  one  ingredient  wonld  be  given  to  the  other. 
As,  therefore,  the  Spanish  govemment,  dnring  the 
seventeenth  centnry,  did,  owing  to  its  extreme  im- 
becility,  undonbtedly  lose  some  part  of  the  hold  it 
possessed  over  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  natnraUy 
nappened  that  the  Chnrch  stepped  in,  and  occnpying 
the  vacant  place,  received  what  die  crown  had  forfeited. 
Besides  this,  the  weakness  of  the  execntive  govemment 
enconraged  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  and 
emboldened  the  clergy  to  acts  of  nsnrpation,  which  the 

•^  The  Spanish  theopy  of  go-  sobre  las  aguas,  ciencia  y  provi- 

vemment  is  well  stated  in  the  denda  de  todo,  para  que  nada  ee 

foUowitig   passage   in  Davila's  hiciese  sin  sn  saber  j  qnerer: 

Life  of  Philip  III.  The  remarks  no  seryiendo  los  Ministzos  mas 

apply  to  Philip  II«  *  Qne  solo  havia  qne  de  poner  por  obra  (obedeci- 

gobemado  sin  Yalidos  ni  Priva-  endo)  lo  que  su  Senor  mandaba. 

dos,  tomando  para  si  solo,  como  yelando  sobre  cada  iino,  como 

primera  causa  de  sn  gobiemo,  el  pastor  de  sus  OTejas,  para  ver  la 

mandar,  prohibir,  premiar,  casti-  yerdad  con  que   ezecutan    sus 

gar,  hacer  mercedes,  conocer  su-  mandamientos  y  acuerdos.'    2>a- 

getos,  elegirMinistros,  dar  oficios,  vilüy  Historia  de' Felipe  Terccro 

y  tenercomo  espiritu  que  andaba  Üb.  i.  pp.  22,  23. 
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Spanifih  soTereigns  of  the  sixteentli  centnry,  super- 
stitious  thongli  thej  were,  wonld  not  have  allowed  for 
a  Single  moment.^®  Hence  the  yerj  striking  fact,  that, 
while  in  every  other  great  country,  Scotland  alone 
exoepted,  the  power  of  the  Chnrch  diminished  dnring 
the  soTenteenth  centaiy,  it,  in  Spain,  actnally  inoreased. 
The  results  of  this  are  well  worth  the  attention,  not 
only  of  phüosophic  ßtudents  of  history,  but  also  of 
every  one  who  cares  for  the  welfere  of  his  own  oonntry, 
ar  feels  an  interest  in  the  practica!  management  of 
public  affairs. 

Fop  twenty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Philip  11., 
the  throne  was  occupied  by  Philip  lU.,  a  prince  as 
distingnished  by  his  weakness  as  his  predecessors  had 
been  by  their  abüity.  Döring  more  than  a  Century 
the  Spaniards  had  been  accnstomed  to  be  entirely  mied 
by  their  kings,  who,  with  inde&tigable  indnstry,  per- 
sonally  snperintended  the  most  important  transactions, 
and  in  other  matters  exercised  the  strictest  snpervision 
over  their  ministers.  But  Philip  IH.,  whose  listlessness 
ahnost  amounted  to  fittuity,  was  unequal  to  such 
labour,  and  delegated  the  powers  of  goyemment  to 
Lerma,  who  wielded  supreme  authority  for  twenty 
years.^^     Among  a  people  so  loyal  as  the  Spaniards, 

"  Even    Philip     II.    always  poder    desmedido.'        LafuenU 

retained  a  certain  ascendencj  Hütoria  de  Espaüa,  yol.  xv.  p. 

over  the  ecdesiastical  hierarchy,  114. 

though  he  was  completely  snbju-  ■•  *  Por  cuyo  absoluto  poderio 

gatedby  ecdesiastical  prejudices.  se  executaba  todo.'   Yafiez,  Me- 

*  While  Philip  was  thus  willing  morias  para  la  Hütoria  de  Felipe 

to  exalt  the  religious  Order,  al-  /Z7.,  Prologo,  p.  150.    '  An  ab- 

ready  far  too  powerftd,  he  was  soluteness    in  power  over  king 

carefnl  that  it  shonld  never  gain  and   kingdom.'      Letter     from 

such  a  height  as  wonld  enable  it  Sir    Charles  Comwallis  to  the 

to  overtop  the  royal  anthority.'  Lords  of  the  Council  in  England, 

Prescotfs  History  of  Philip  11,,  dated  Valladolid,  May  31, 160ö, 

vol.  iii.  p.  235.    *  Pero  este  mo-  in  Winwood^a  MemoHalSf  vol.  ii. 

narca  tan  afecto  &  la  Inqnisicion  p.  73,  London,  1725,  folio.  *Por- 

mientras  le  servia  para  sus  fines,  qne  no  era  fäcil  imaginär  ent6n- 

sabia  bien  tener  &  raya  al  Santo  ces,  ni  por  fortuna  se  ha  repetido 

Ofido  cnando  intentaba  invadir  el  ejemplo  despn^,  qne  hnbiera 

^  nsnrpar  las  preeminencias  de  la  nn  monarca  tan  pr6digo  de  anto- 

Antoridad  real,  6  anogarse  un  ridad,  y  al  propio  tiempo  tan 
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this  uniiSTial  proceeding  could  not  fall  to  weaken  the 
ezecutive ;  since,  in  tlieir  eyes,  tlie  immediate  and  irre- 
sistible  interference  of  the  sovereign  ivas  essential  to 
the  management  of  aSairSy  and  to  the  well-being  of  the 
nation.  Lerma,  well  tmvre  of  this  feeling,  and  con- 
scions  that  hu  o>wn  position  was  very  precarions, 
nainxalkj  desired  to  strengthen  himself  by  additional 
Support,  so  that  he  might  not  entirely  depend  on  the 
favonr  of  the  king.  He  therefore  formed  a  strict 
alliance  with  the  clergy,  and,  irom  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  long  admmistration  did  eyeiything  in  bis 
power  to  increase  their  anthority.^  Thns  the  mflnence 
lost  by  the  crown  was  gained  by  the  Chnrch,  to  whose 
advice  a  deferenoe  was  paid  eyen  greater  than  had 
been  accorded  by  the  snperstitions  princes  of  the 
sizteenth  Century.  In  this  arrangement,  the  interests 
of  the  people  were  of  conrse  nnheeded.  Their  wel&re 
formed  no  part  of  the  general  scheme.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  clergy,  gratefol  to  a  goyemment  so  sensible 
of  their  merits,  and  so  reUgionsly  disposed,  nsed  all 
their  influenae  in  its  &Yonr ;  and  the  yoke  of  a  double 


indolente,  que  ]^  no  tomarse  Tercero,  lib.  ii.  p.  41),  after  en- 

siqmera  el  trabigo  de  firmar  los  logizing  the  personal  qnalities  of 

docmnentos  de  Estado,  qnisiera  Lerma,  adds, '  Y  sin  estas  eran- 

dar  k  la  finna  de  un  Tasalla  snyo  des  partes  tuvo  demostraciones 

la  misma  antoridad  que  &  la  suya  christianas,  manifestandoloenlo» 

propia,  j  que  advirtiera  y  orde-  oonventos,    iglesias,    oolegiatas, 

nära,  como  orden6  Felipe  lU.  &  hospitales,  ennitas  y  catedias, 

todos  sus  consejos,  tribunales,  y  que  dej6  ^dadas,  en  que  gast6,. 

sÄbditos,  que  dieran  &  los  des-  como  me  consta  de  los  libros  de 

pachos  firmados  por  el  duque  de  su  Contaduria,  un  millon  ciento- 

Lerma  el  mismo  cumplimiento  y  cincuenta  y  dos  mil  dosdentos 

obediencia,  y  los  ejecut&ran  y  ochenta  y  tres  ducados.*    After 

guard&ran  con  el  mismo  respeto  such     monstrous      prodigality, 

que  si  fueran  firmados  por  &,.*  Watson  might  well  say,  in  U» 

Lafuente,  Sistoria  de  jSspaüa,  rather  superficial,  but^   on  the 

vol.  xy.pp.  449,  450.  *  El  duque  whole,    well-executed    Histoiy, 

de  Lerma,  su  valldo,  era  el  que  that  Lerma  showed  *  the  most 

gobemaba  el  reino  solo/  vol.  xvii.  devoted  attachment  to  the  chunji,' 

p.  332.    His  power  lasted  from  and  'oonciliated  the   favour  of 

1598  to  1618.     OrtiZf  Convpen  ecdesiastics.'     WatswCs  History^ 

dio,  vol.  vi.  pp.  290,  325.  of  Philip  III.,  London,  1839,  pp- 

••  Davila  (Historia  de  Felipe  4,  8,  46,  224. 
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despotism  was  riveted  more  firmly  tlian  ever  npon  the^ 
neck  of  ihat  miserable  nation,  wlucli  was  now  about  to- 
reap  tbe  bitter  fruit  of  a  long  and  ignominious  Sub- 
mission.®^ 

The  increasing  power  of  the  Spanisb  Chnrch  dnring- 
tbe  seventeenth  Century,  may  be  proved  by  nearly  every 
description  of  evidence.  The  convents  and  churches 
mLultipHed  with  such  alarming  speed,  and  their  wealth 
became  so  prodigious,  that  eventiie  Cortes,  broken  and 
humbled  though  they  were,  ventured  on  a  public  re- 
numfitrance.  In  162ß,  onlj  üve  jeaxB  «fiber  tha  dea&. 
of  Philip  m.,  they  requested  that  some  means  might 
be  taken  to  prevent  what  they  described  as  a  constant 
Invasion  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  In  this  remarkable 
document,  the  Cortes,  assembled  at  Madrid,  declared 
that  never  a  day  passed  in  which  laymen  were  not 
deprived  of  their  properiy  to  enrich  ecclesiastics ;  and 
the  evil,  they  said,  had  grown  to  such  a  height,  that 


*>  The  only  ener^  Philip  III.  nuestra  Beyna,  tuvo  otros  de 

ever  displayed,  was  in  seconding  ambas  lineas  en  fandaciones  de 

the  efforts  of  his  minister  to  ex-  Templos  y  obras  de  piedad  para 

tend  the  infiuence  of  the  Chnich ;  bien  del  Keyno  y  de  la  Iglesia. 

and  hence,  according  to  a  Spanish  En  YaUadoUd  f und6  el  Convento- 

historian,  he  was  '  monarqne  le  de  las  Eranciscas  Descalzas.    En 

plus  pieux  parmi  tous  ceux  qui  Madrid  traslad6  k  las  Agustinas 

ont  occup^  le  tr6ne  d'Espagne  Becoletas  de  Santa  Isabel  desde 

depuis  Saint  Ferdinand.'    ßeni-  la  calle  del  Principe  al  sitio  en 

pire,  Monarchie  Espoffnole,  toI.  i.  que  hoy  estan.    Pfotegi6  con  sns 

p.  245.     '  El  principal  coidado  nmosnas  la  fundaeion  de  la  Igle- 

de  nnestro  Bey  era  tener  &  Bios  sia  de  Carmelitas  Descalzas  de 

por  amigOy  grangear  y  benefidar  Santa  Ana ;    y  empez6  &  fundar 

SU  gracia,  para  que  le  asistiese  el  Eeal  Convento  de  las  Agus- 

propido  en  quanto  obrase  y  dl-  tinas  Becoletas  con  titulo  de  la 

xese.    De  aqui  tuyieron  principio  Encamacion  en  este  misma  Corte^ 

tantos  dones  o&ecidos  &  Dios,  cuya  primera    piedra  se  puso  4 

tanta  fondadon  de  Conventos,  y  10  de  Jimio  del  1611.    En  la 

fiiTores  hechos  &  Iglesias  y  Be-  parroquia  de  S.  Qil  junto  al  Pa- 

ligiones.'     DavUa,  Historia   de  lado   introdigo   los    Beligiosos 

Felipe  Tercero,  lib.  ii.  p.  170.  Erandscos,  cuyo  Convento  per- 

His  wife,  Margaret,  was  equally  severa  hoy  con  la  misma  advo- 

actiye.     See  Florez,  Beynas  Ca-  cacion.'    How  the  country  fared, 

tholicas,  vol.  ii.  pp.   915,  916.  while  all  this  was  going  on,  w» 

'  Demas  de  los  frutos  que  di6  shall  presently  see. 
para  el  Cielo  y  para  la  tierra 
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tliere  were  tlien  in  Spain  iipwards  of  idiie  thoasand 
monasteries,  besides  nxumeries.''  This  eztraordinary 
Statement  Las,  I  believe,  never  been  contradicted,  and 
its  probabilily  is  enhanced  hj  seyeral  otber  circiun- 
istances.  DaVila,  wbo  liyed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  HI., 
■affinns  that  in  1623,  the  two  Orders  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  alone  amonnted  to  thirfy-two  thonsand.^^ 
Tke  other  clergy  increased  in  proportion.  Before  the 
'deatb  of  Pliiln)  Ul.,  the  nnmber  of  ministers  perform- 
ing  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville  had  swelled  to  one 
handred;  and  in  the  diocese  of  Seville,  there  were 
fonrteen  thonsand  chaplains ;  in  the  diocese  of  Gala- 
horra,  eighteen  thonsand.'^    Not  did  there  seem  anj 


"  The  bürden  of  the  petition  Philip  IV.,  is  confined  to  the 

vraB,  *  Que  se  tratasse  con  mas  first  few  yean  of  his  rdgiu 

Veras  de  poner  limite  &  los  bienes,  **  '  En  este  ano,  que  iba  escri- 

que  se  sacauan  cada  dia  del  bra90  biendo  esta  Histoiia,  tenian  las 

Seglar  al  Edesiastico,  enflaque-,  Ordenes  de  Santo  Domingo,  j  S. 

ciendo  no  tan  solo  el  patrimonio  Francisco  en  Espana,  treinta  y 

Beal,  mas  el  comnn,  pnes  siendo  dosmilBeligiosos,  j  los  Obispa- 

aquel  libre  de  pechos,  contribu-  dos  de  Calahorra  y  Pamplona 

ciones,  y  gauelas,  alojamientos,  yeinte  y  qnatro    mü  clerigos; 

huespedes,  y  otros  granamenes  pnes  qu6  tendran  las  demas  Be- 

mayores,  presidios,    guerras,  y  ligiones,y  los  demas  Obispados?' 

soldados.' ....  *  Que  las  Beli-  Davüa^  Historia  de  Felipe  Ih- 

giones  eran  muchas,  las  Mendi-  eerc,  lib.  ii.  p.  215.  See  also  cap. 

cantes  en  excesso,  y  el  Clero  en  zcvii.  pp.  248,  249 ;  and,  on  the 

grande  mnltitnd.    Que  auia  en  increase  of  convents,  see  Yanejs, 

Espana  9088  monastwios,  aun  Memorias  para  la  Ststoria  de 

no  c5tando  los  de  Monjas.    Que  Felipe  ZU,,  pp.  240,  268,  304, 

yuan  meti^do  poco  4  poco,  con  305. 

dotaciones,    cofradias,    capella-  •*  *  The  reign  of  Philip  III., 

nias,  o  con  c5pras,  k  todo  el  surnamed  from    his   piety  the 

Eeyno  en  su  poder.      Que  se  6k>od,  was  the   golden  age  of 

•atiy'assetanto  mal.   Que  huuies-  Churchmen.     Though  religious 

se  numero  en  los  frayles,  mo-  foundations    were    already  too 

deracion  en  los  CSduentos,  y  aun  numerous,  great  additions  weie 

en  los  Clerigos  seglares.'     CeS'  made  to  them;    and  in  those 

pedeSf  Historia  de  jSm  FelipelV.,  which  already eadsted,  new  altars 

Barcelona,  1634,  fol.  Üb.  vii.  cap.  or  chancels  were  erected.  Thu«, 

9,p.  272rev.    This  is  the  only  thedukeof  Leimafoundedseven 

noticeable  passage  in  an  unusu-  monasteries  and  two  collegiate 

ally  duU  chronide,  which,  though  churches ;  thus,  also,  the  diocese 

profcssing  to    be  a  history  of  of  Calahorra  numbered  18,000 
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prospect  of  remedying  this  frightfdl  oondition.  The 
riclier  the  Clmrcli  became,  the  greater  was  the  mduce- 
ment  for  laymen  to  enter  it ;  so  tliat  there  appeared  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  sacrifice  of 
temporal  interests  might  be  carried.^^  Indeed,  the 
xnoTement,  notwithstanding  its  suddeimess,  was  per- 
fectly  regnlar,  and  was  facilitated  hj  a  long  train  of 


chaplains,  Seville  14,000.    How  ni  de  poder  sttstentarse*    If-the 

uselesslythexiiiiiisters  of  rcligion  eye  of  M.  LaAiente  had  lighted 

wetre  mnltiplied,  will  appear  still  upon  this  and  other  passages, 

more  deorly  fcom  the  fact  that  which  I  shaU  shortly  quote  &jDf 

the    cathedral  of  Seville  alone  oontemporaiy     observers,      he 

hadahimdred,whenhalf-a-dozen  would,  I  think,  have  expressed 

-wonld    assüredly    have     been  himself  muchmorestronglythan 

fraffident  for  the  public  offices  of  he    has   done    respecting    this 

devotion/    J)imhaim*s  Etstorv  of  period,  in  his  recent  brilliant^ 

Spain,  YoL  t.  p.  274.  According  but   unsatisfactoiy»  Histoiy  of 

to  the  passage  quoted  in  note  93,  Spain.  On  the  great  wetdth  of  the 

firom  Dayila»  there  were  twenty-  convents  in  1679,  when  the  rest 

fonr  thonsand  '  derigos '  in  the  of  the  oountry  was  steeped  in 

two  dioceses  of  Calahorra  and  poyerty,  see  a  letter  dated  Ma- 

Pamplona.  arid,  July  25, 1679,  in  jyAvlnoy, 

**  *  Entre  tanto  creda  por  in-  Belation  du  Vcycuge  d!Espagner 

stantesyse  anmentabaprodieio-  Lyon,  1693,  voL  ii.  p.  251.  "jBnt 

saonente  el  poder  y  la  autoriaad  the  earliest  eyidence  I  haye  met 

de  la  Iglesia.    Sus  pingües  ri-  with  is  in  a  letter,  written  ii^ 

qnezas    desmembraban  de  nna  1609,  to  Prince  Henry  of  £ng- 

manera  considerable  las  rentas  land,  by  Sir  Charles  GomwaUis,. 

de  la  Corona ;  y  el  estado  ede-  the  English  ambassador  at  Ma- 

BÄstico,  qne  mnchos  abrazaron  drid.      'The  famiture  of  their 

en  nn  prindpio  &  consecuenda  churches  here,  and  the  riches- 

de  las  desgracias  y  calamidades  and  lustre  of  their  sepulchrea 

de  la  ^poca,  fu6  despues  el  mas  made  in  eveiy  monasterie  (the 

solidtado  por  las  inmensas  ven*  general  poyertye  of  this  king- 

t^as  qne  ofreda  su  condidon  dorne    considered),    are   ahnost 

comparada  con  la  de  las  dases  incredible.      The   laity  of  this- 

restantes.'  Jntequera, Historiade  nation    may  say  with  Davyde 

ia  Legislacion,  pp.  223,  224.  See  (though  in  another  sense),  *'  Ze- 

BlaomCampo7nanes,Aj>e7idiceäla  Ins  domns  tu»  oomedit  me:" 
EducacioTif  Madrid,  1775-1777,  for,  assüredly,  the  riches  of  the 
YoL  i.  p.  465,  and  yoLiy.  p.  219,  &  Temporall  hath  in  a  manner  all 
Statement  made  by  the  Univer-    fallen  into  the  mouthes  and  de- 

sity  of  Toledo  in  1619,  or  1620,  yonring  throates  of  the  Spiritnal.*^ 
that  'hay  doblados  religiosos,  WinwoocPe  Memorials  of  Äfftms 
derigos  y  estndiantes;  porqne  of  State,  yol.  iii.  p.  10,  .London^ 
ya  no  hallan  otro  modo  de  vi/vir,    1725,  follo. 
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preceding  circtimstances.  Since  the  fifüi  Century,  tlie 
conrse  of  events,  as  we  have  already  seen,  invariably 
tended  in  this  direction,  and  insured  to  the  clergy  a 
dominion  whicli  no  other  nation  wonld  bave  tolerated. 
TThe  minds  of  the  people  being  thns  prepared,  the 
people  themselyes  looked  on  in  süence  at  what  it  wonld 
have  been  impions  to  oppose ;  for,  as  a  Spanish  liistorian 
observes,  every  proposition  was  deemed  beretical  wbich 
tended  to  lessen  the  amonnt,  or  even  to  check  the 
•growth  of  that  enormons  wealth  which  was  now  pos- 
isessed  by  the  Spanish  Chnrch.'* 

How  natoral  all  this  was,  appears  also  from  another 
fact  of  considerable  interest.  In  Enrope  generally,  the 
^eventeenth  centnry  was  distingnished  by  the  rise  of  a 
secnlar  Hterature  in  which  ecclesiastical  theories  were 
-disregarded  ;  the  most  influential  writers,  such  as  Bacon 
and  Descartes,  being  laymen,  rather  hostile  to  the 
'Ghnrch  than  friendly  to  it,  and  composing  their  worka 
with  views  pnrely  temporal.  Bnt  in  Spain,  no  change 
•of  this  sort  occmred.'^    In  that  conntry,  the  Chnrch 

••  <Deiix  miUions  de  dacats,  and   Newton,  who,    no  doubt^ 

que  le  clergä  possMait  sous  le  were  dever  men,  bnt  were  no- 

rigne  de  Charles  V,  ^taient  r^  wise  comparable  to   the    great 

pnt^  comme  un  revenu  ezorbi-  thinkers  of  the  Peninsula.   Such 

>tant;  et^  undemi-si^e  plus  tard,  assertions,  proceeding,  not  from 

lorflque  ces  revennB  s'^eTaient  i  some  Ignorant  despiser  of  phjsi- 

•hnit  millions,  on  qualifiat  d'h6-  cal  science,  who  contemns  what 

r^tiqne,  tonte  proposition  ten-  he  has  never  been  at  the  pains 

dant  k  op^er  .qnelqne  modifica-  to  study,  but  from  a  really  able 

tion  dans   leur  accroissement/  and,  in  some  respects,  oompetent 

SempSre,  Monarchie  EspagnoU^  judge,  are  important  for  the  his- 

Yol.  ii.  p.  16.  toiy  of  opinion ;  and  as  thebook 

*'  In    a   work     on    Spanish  is  not  veiy  common,  I  will  give 

literature  which  was  published  two  or  three  extracts.     '  Gonfie- 

about   seventy  years  ago,   and  sanlosErancesescon  ingenuidad 

wluch,  at  the  time  of  its  appear-  que  Descartes  fa^  un  novelista : 

ance,  made  considerable  noise,  y  con  todo  eso  quieren  hacerle 

this  peculiarity  is  frankly  ad-  pasar  por  el  promotor  de  la  filo- 

mitted,  but  is  deemed  rather  an  sofla  en  Europa,  oomo  si  su  filo' 

honour  to  Spain  than  otherwise,  sofia  se  desemejase  mucho  de  la 

inasmuch  as  that  ooimtry,  we  are  que  dominaba  en  las  sectas  de  la 

told,  has  produced  philosophers  antiguedad.     Su   tratado  '*  Del 

who  have  gone  much  deeper  into  Metodo"  es  nada  en  comparacion 

things  than  Bacon,  Descartes,  de'  los  libros  "  De  la  Corrupcion 
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retained  lier  hold  over  tlie  highest  as  well  as  over  the 
lowest  intellects.  Such,  was  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  that  authors  of  every  grade  were  proud  to 
coont  themselves  members  of  the  ecclesiasticaL  profes- 
sion,  the  interests  of  which  they  adyocated  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Cervantes,  three  years 
before  his  death,  became  a  Eranciscan  monk.'^  Lope 
de  Yega  was  a^  priest ;  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Inqui- 
sition; and  in  1628  he  assisted  at  an  auto  da  f6,  in 
which,  amid  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  a  heretic 
was  bumed  outside  the  gate  of  Alcalä  at  Madrid.^^ 
Moreto,  one  of  the  three  greatest  dramatists  Spain  has 
produced,  assumed  the  monastic  habit  duruig  the  last , 
twelve  years  of  his  life.^^  Montalvan,  whose  plays  are 
still  remembered,  was  a  priest,  and  held  office  in  the 
Inquisition. ^^^     Tarrega,  Mira  de  Mescua,  and  Tirso  de 

de  las  Arted"  de  Juan  Luis  Vives,  de  darle  en  ella  la  profesion  de 
que  le  antecedi6  buen  n^merode  la  yenerable  6rdeii   tercera   de 
anos/     Orcurion  Äpologkica  por  San  Francisco,  cuvo  habito  habia 
la  Espana  y  su  Merito  Literario  tomado  en  Alcala,  el  dia  2  de 
por  2).  J.  P.  ForneTf  Madrid,  julio  de  1613.'    NavarreUj  Vida 
1786,  p.  zi.    '  No  hemos  tenido  de  Cervantes,  p.  cii.  prefixed  to 
•en  los  efectos  un  Cartesio,  no  un  Don   Quijote,  Barcelona,   1839. 
Neuton:     dSmoslo    de  barato:  Even  in  1609,  says  NaYarrete» 
pero  hemos  tenido  justisimos  le-  (p.  Izii.), '  Se  ha  creido  que  en- 
^sladores  y  ezcelentes  fil6sofo6 '  tönces    se    incorpor6    tambien 
practicos,  que  han  preferido  el  Cervantes,  como  lo  hizo  Lope  de 
anefable  gusto   de   trabajar  en  Vega,   en    la  congregacion   del 
beneficio  de  la  humanidad  k  la  oratorio  del  Caballero  de  Qracia, 
<xdosa  ocupadon  de  edificarmun-  mientras  que  su  muger  y  su  her- 
dos imaginarios  en  la  soledad  y  mana  dona  Andrea  se  dedicabau 
silencio  de  un  gabinete.'  p.  12.  &  semejantes  ejercicios  depiedad 
*  Nada  se  disputaba  en  Espana.'  en  la  yenerable  6rden  tercera  de 
p.  61.    At  p.  143  a  comparison  San  Francisco,  cuyo  h4bito  reci- 
between  Bacon  and  Yives ;  and  bieron  en  8  de  junio  del  mismo 
ihe  final  decision,  p.  146,  that  ano.' 

Vives  enjoys  *una  gloriosa  supe-  "  Ticknof's  Biatory  of  Span-- 

rioridad  sobre  todoslossabiosde  iah  Literatwre,  voL  ü.  pp.  125, 

todos  los  siglos.'  126,  137»  147,  148. 

•*  The  final  profession  was  not  *"  Ibid,  voL  ii.  p.  374.    Bw- 

made  tili  1616 ;  but  he  began  to  ffraphie  UniverseUe,  yol.  zzz.  pp. 

wear  the  dothes  in  1613.     'Tal  .  149,  150. 

.era  su  situacion  el  säbado  santo  '**  Ticknov'a  Biatory  of  Span- 

2  de  abril'  [1616]  *que  por  no  iah  Lüerature,  yol.  ü.  pp.  276, 

poder  salir  de  su  casa  hubieron  327. 
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Molina,  were  all  snccessfiil  writers  for  the  stage,  and 
were  all  clergymeii.*^  Solis,  the  celebrated  historiaii 
of  Mexico,  was  also  a  clergyinan.*^^  Sandoval,  whom 
Philip  m.  appoiated  historiographer,  and  who  is  the 
principal  anthoritj  for  the  reign  of  Charlf^s  V.,  was  at 
first  a  Benedictine  monk,  afterwards  becaxne  bishop  of 
Tnj,  and  later  still,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Pampelnna.  ^^ 
Davila,  the  biographer  of  Philip  III.,  was  a  priest.*®* 
Mariana  was  a  Jesuit ;  ^^  and  Minana,  who  continned 
his  Histoiy,  was  snperior  of  a  convent  in  Valencia.  ^^'^ 
Martin  Carrillo  was  a  jnrisconsnlt  as  well  as  an  his- 
torian,  bnt,  not  satisfied  with  his  donble  employment, 
he  too  entered  the  Ghnrch,  and  became  canon  of  Sara- 
gossa.*®* Antonio,  the  most  leamed  biblioffrapher 
Spain  ever  possessed,  was  a  canon  of  Seville.V®*  Grra- 
eian,  whose  prose  works  have  been  nxnch  read,  and  wlia 
was  formerly  deemed  a  great  writer,  was  a  Jesnit.**^ 
Among  the  poets,  the  same  tendencj  was  exhibited. 
Paravicino  was  for  sizteen  years  a  populär  preacher  at 
the  Courts  of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV."*  Zamora  was 
a  monk."^  Ar^ensola  was  a  canon  of  Saragossa.*** 
Gongora  was  apnest ;  *  ^*  and  Bioja  receivedahighpost  *  *  * 


•«  Ticknor,  vol.  ii.  p.  327.  **  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

^^  BouterweJ^a     Hütory     qf '  "•  Ticknor's  Histotyof  Span-^ 

Spaniah  lAterature,  vol.  i.  p.  626.  ish  Literaiure,  vol.  üi.  p.  177. 

£ut  the  best  accoimt  is  that  given  '^^  Ibid,  vol  ii,  p.  491,  voL  üi. 

bj  his  biographer,  who  assures  pp.  117,  118. 

US  of  two  facta;  that  he  received  >'*  SitTnondCsIdteratureofthe 

*  todas    las    oidenes    sagradas,'  South  of  Europe,  voL  ii.  p.  348, 

and  that  he  was  '  devotisimo  de  London,  1846. 

Harla    santisima.'       Vida    de  "'  <Pero  en  fin   mnrio  Don 

Solis,  p.  15,  prefized  to  Solis,  Andres  Martinez,  y  sucediole  en 

Historiadela  Conquista  de  Me-  laCanongiannestroBartholome.' 

jico,  edit.  Paris,  1844.  Pdlicer,  Ensayo  de  una  BibUo- 

w*  Biograpkte  ühiverselle,v6L  theca,  Madrid,  1778,  4to.  p.  94. 

zl.  p.  319.  Tbis  was  the  yonnger  Aigensola. 

»•»  «Sacerdote  soy.'     JDawIa,  "«  Ticknor's  Bistofy  ^  Span- 

Historia  de  la   Vida  de  Felipe  ish  Literature,  vol.  ii,  p.  486. 

Tercero,  lib.  ii  p.  216.  »»  « Occnpied  a  high  place  in 

^^  Biographie  UniverseUe,ro\,  tbe  Inquisition.*      Ticknor,  yoh 

«^- P..42.  ii.  p.  607.     *Prit  les  ordres,  et 

^  Ibid.  vol.  xm.  p.  80.  obtint  un  canonicat.'  Biographie 

>••  Ibid.  voL  vii.  p.  219.  Univ.  vol.  xxxviii  p.  120. 
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in  the  Inqnisitioii.  Calderon  was  cbaplain  to  Philip 
IV. ;  ^^^  and  so  fanatical  are  the  senüments  which  tar- 
nish  his  brilliant  gemns,  that  he  has  been  iermed  the 
poet  of  the  Inquisition."^  His  love  for  the  Church  was 
a  passion,  and  he  scrnpled  at  nothing  which  conld 
advance  its  iaterests.  In  Spain,  such  feelings  were 
natoral ;  thongh  to  other  nations  they  seem  so  stränge, 
that  an  eminent  critic  has  declared  that  it  is  hardW 
possible  to  read  his  works  withont  indignation."^  if 
tbis  be  so,  the  Indignation  shonld  be  eztended  to  nearly 
aU  his  contemporary  conntrymen,  great  or  smaU.  There 
was  hardly  a  Spaniard  ofthat  period  who  did  not  enter- 
tain  similar  sentiments.  Even  YiUayiciosa,  anthor  of 
one  of  the  very  best  mock-heroic  poems  Spain  has  pro- 
dnced,  was  not  only  an  officer  in  the  Inquisition,  bnt,  in 
his  last  will,  he  strongly  nrged  npon  his  ^onilj  and  all 
his  descendants,  that  tiiej  too  shonld,  if  possible,  enter 
the  Service  of  that  noble  institation,  taking  whatever 
place  in  it  they  could  obtain,  since  all  its  offices  were,. 
he  said,  worthy  of  veneration."^    In  such  a  state  of 


"•  In  1663  Philip  IV.  '  le 
honrö  oon  otia  Capellania  de 
honQjr  en  su  real  Oapilla.'  Vi- 
da  de  Calderon,  p.  iv.,  prefized 
to  Las  Cojnediaa  de  Calderon, 
edit.  Keü,  Leipsique,  1827. 

II'  <  Calderon  is,  in  fact,  the 
tme  poet  of  the  Inquisition. 
Animated  bya  religious  feeling, 
which  is  t(x>  visibie  in  all  his 
pieces,  he  inspires  me  onlj  with 
horror  for  the  faith  which  he 
professes.'  Sismondia  LUeratttre 
of  the  8ovth  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
p.  379.  Compare  Lewea  on  the 
Spanieh  Drama,  pp.  176-179. 

"*  Salfi  says,  *  Calderon  de  la 
Barca  ezdte  encore  plus  une 
Sorte  d'indignation,  malgr^  son 
g^nie  dramatiqne,  qni  le  mit  au- 
dessus  de  Vega,  son  pr^d^eessenr. 
En  lisant  ses  drames  sans  Prä- 
vention, Tons  diriez  qu'ü  a  ronlu 
faire  servir  son  talent  iinique- 

VOL,  n.  II 


ment  4  confirmer  les  pr^jug^  et 
Its  superstitions  lesplns  ri(Sciile8 
de  sa  nation.'  GmgtAenk,  His- 
toire  LittSraire  d^ltalie,  vol.  xii. 
p.  499,  Paris,  1834. 

"*  '  Entr6  en  el  ano  de  1622  k 
ser  ReUxtor  del  Consefo  de  la  Ge- 
neral Inquisicion,  cuyo  empleo 
serrio  y  desempenö  "  con  todo- 
honor  mnchos  anos.'  And  he, 
declared,  *  en  esta  dansiüa  de  sn 
Testamento  :  "  Ypor  quanto  ja 
y  mis  hermanos  y  tocuk  nnestra 
familia  nos  hemos  snstentado, 
antorizado  y  puesto  en  estado 
con  las  honras  y  mercedes,  que 
nos  ha  hecho  el  santo  Qficio  de  1& 
Inquisicion,  a  quien.  hemos  servi- 
do  como  nuestros  antepassados; 
encargo  afectuosissimamente  & 
todos  mis  successores  le  sean 
para  siempre  los  mas  respetuosos 
servidores  y  criados,  viviendo  en 
ocupaCLon  de  su*  santo  servido. 
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Society,  anythiiig  approaclimg  to  a  secular  or  scientific 
Bpirit  was,  of  cöurse,  impossible.  Every  one  belieyed ; 
no  one  inqnired.  Among  the  better  classes,  all  were 
engaged  in  war  or  theology,  and  most  were  occapied 
with  both.  Those  who  nmde  literature  a  profession, 
ministered,  as  professional  men  too  offcen  do,  to  the 
preyailing  prejudice.  Wliatever  concemed  tbe  Cburcli 
was  treated  not  only  with  respect,  bnt  with  timid  vone- 
ration.  Skill  and  indnstry  worthj  of  a  far  better  cause, 
were  expended  in  enlogizing  every  folly  which  snper- 
stition  had  inyented.  The  more  crael  and  preposterons 
a  cnstom  was,  the  greater  the  nnmber  of  persons  who 
wrote  in  its  favonr,  albeit  no  one  had  ventnred  to  assail 
it.  The  quantity  of  Spanish  works  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity  of  religions  persecntion  is  incalcnlable ;  and  this 
took  place  in  a  conntry  where  not  one  man  in  a  thonsand 
donbted  the  propriety  of  bnming  heretics.  As  to 
miracles,  which  form  the  other  capital  resonrce  of 
theologians,  they,  in  the  seventeenth  Century,  were  con- 
stantly  happening,  and  as  constantly  being  recorded. 
All  literary  men  were  anxioxis  to  say  sometlung  on  tha^ 
important  snbject.  Sauits,  too,  being  in  great  repnte, 
their  biographies  were  written  in  profiision,  and  with 
an  indifEerence  to  trath  which  nsually  characterizes 
that  species  of  composition.  With  these  and  kindred 
topics,  the  mind  of  Spain  was  chiefly  busied.  Mo- 
nasteries,  nunneries,  religions  Orders,  and  cathedrals 
receiyed  eqnal  attention,  and  hnge  books  were  written 
abont  them,  in  order  that  every  particnlar  might  be 
preserved.  Indeed,  it  ofben  happened  that  a  single 
convent,  or  a  single  cathedral,  would  have  more  than 
one  historian ;  each  seeking  to  distance  his  inmiediate 
competitor,  and  aU  striving  which  could  do  most  to 
honour  the  Chnrch  and  to  nphold  the  interests  of  which 
the  Chnrch  was  the  gnardian.^^® 

procarando  adelantarse  j  sena-  logo,  pp.  z.~zii.,  edit.  Madrid^ 

larso  en  ^1,  quanto  les  faere  pos-  1777. 

sibloi  en  qualquiera  de  sus  minifl-  *^  *  Hardly  a    convent  dp  a 

terioB ;  pnes  todos  son  tan  dignos  saint  of   any  note   in    Spain, 

de  eetimacion  7  veneracion.'    La  dnring  the  sizteenth  and  seven- 

Mo§g[uea,  por  Vtllaviciosa,  Tro-  teenthcenturies^failedofespeeial 
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Such  was  the  preponderance  of  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  and  sncli  was  the  homage  paid  to  eccleaias- 
"tical  interests  bj  the  Spaniards  dnnng  the  seyenteenth 
Century.  1*^  They  did  everything  to  strengthen  the 
C/Iiurch  in  that  yery  age  when  other  nations  first  set 
-tliemselyes  in  eamest  to  weaken  it.  This  unhappy 
peculiarity  was  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  prece^g 
events ;  but  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  decline 
of  Spain,  since,  whateyer  may  haye  been  the  case  in 
f  ormer  periods,  it  is  certain  that,  in  modern  times,  the 
prosperity  of  nations  depends  on  principles  to  which 
the  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  inyariably  opposed.  XJnder 
Philip  Ul.  they  gained  an  immense  accession  of 
strength ;  and  in  that  yery  reign  they  signalized  this 
new  epoch  of  their  power  by  obtaining,  with  circnm- 
stances  of  horrible  barbarity,  the  expulsion  of  the 
^yhole  Moorish  nation.     This  was  an  act  so  atrocious 

üommemoration ;  andeachofthe  kiss  a  Capuchin'is  sleeye,  orthe 

religioiLs  Orders  and  great  cathe-  snrplice  of  a  priesC  ...  *  There 

drals  bad  at  least  one  historian,  are  no  such  sceptics  and  cavillers 

and  most  of  them  several    The  there,  as  in  other  plaoes.*  p.  496. 

niunber  of  books    on   Spanish  Inl669,  anotherobserverwrites: 

ecclesiastical  history,  is,  there-  *  En  Espagne  les  Beligieuz  sont 

fore,  one  that  may  well  becalled  les  maitres,  et  l'emportent  par- 

enormous.'       TiekTior's  Histoty  tont  oü  ils  se  trouvent.'  Voyages 

cf  Spanish  IMeratv/ref  voL  iii.  faita  en  divera   Tempa  en    Es- 

p.  132.  Fomer  assures  us,  some-  pogne,  Amsterdam,  1700,  p.  35. 

what  needlessly,  of  what  no  one  And,  to  quote  one  more  autho- 

«ver  doubted,  that  '  los  estudios  rity,  the  following  pictore  is  giyen 

sagrados  jamas    decay^ron    en  of  Spanish  sodety  in  the  reign  of 

Espana.    Fomer,  Oracion  Äpo-  Phüip  IV. :    *  No  habia  fiimilia 

IqgkttcOy  Madrid,  1786,  p.  141.  con  qnien  no  estuvieran  entron- 

'^^  In    1623,   Howell    writes  cados  los  frailes  por  amistad  6 

from  Madrid:  'Such  is  the  re-  parentesco;  ni  casa  que  les  cer- 

verence  they  bear  to  the  church  rara  sus  puertas ;  ni  conversacion 

here,  and  so  holy  a  conceit  they  en  que  no  se  les  cediera  la  pala- 

hare  of    all    eoiolesiastics,  that  bra;  ni  mesa  en  que  no  se  les 

the  greatest  Don  in  Spain  will  obligara   ä    ocupar  la   primera 

tremble    to    offer    the   meanest  silla;  ni  resolucion  grave  entre 

of  them  any  o^trage  or  afi&ont.*  neos  6  pobres  que  se  adoptara 

HoweWa  Letteta,    edit.  London,  sin  su  consejo ;  y  si  no  tomaban 

1754,  p.  188.     '  The  reverence  parte  en  ellas,  las  satisfacciones 

they  show  to  the  holy  fanction  of  dom^ticas  no  erancabales.'  Bio, 

theehurchisyonderfol;  Princes  Hiatoria  del  Beinado  de  Carloa 

and  QueensL'will  not  disdain  to  ///.,  toI.  i.  p.  94. 

1  1  2 
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in  itself,^*^  and  so  terrible  in  its  consequences,  that 
some  writers  haye  ascribed  to  it  alone,  the  subseqnent 
min  of  Spain ;  forgetting  that  other  canses,  &r  more 
potent,  were  also  at  work,  and  that  this  stapendons 
crime  oonld  nerer  have  been  perpetrated,  except  in  a 
conntry  whioh,  being  long  accnstomed  to  regard  heresy 
as  the  most  beinons  of  all  offences,  was  t&bäj,  at  any 
cost,  to  pnrge  the  land  and  to  free  itself  crom  men 
wbose  merepresence  was  regarded  as  an  insnlt  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

After  the  rednction,  late  in  the  fifteenth  centnrj,  of 
the  last  Mobammedaäi  kingdom  in  Spain,  the  great 
object  of  the  SpaniardB  became  to  convert  those  whom 
they  had  conqnered.^**  Thcy  believed  that  the  fature 
weäai«  of  a  wbole  people  was  at  stake ;  and  finding^ 
that  the  ezhortations  of  their  clergj  had  no  effect,  they 
had  reconrse  to  other  means,  and  persecnted  the  men 
they  were  nnable  to  persnade.  By  tortnring  some, 
by  bnming  others,  and  by  threateoiing  aU,  they  at 
length  sncceeded ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  after  th& 
year  1526,  there  was  no  Mohammedan  in  Spain,  who 
had  not  been  conyerted  to  Christianity.*^*      Immense 


l 


>*>  *Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieii,  sixteenth  ceotuiy,  at  Granada, 

iii   n'6toit  pas  tr&s-susceptible  where  he  lived  for  a  considerabl» 

e  piti6,  Tappelle  "  le  plus  hardi  period. 

et  le  plus  barbare  oonseil  dont  ***  *  L'ann^e    1526    yit   done 

rhistoire  de  tous  les  si^des  pr^  disparaitre  danstouteslespartiea 

cMensfS&ssemention.'"  Sismondi,  derEspagnelessignesexterienr» 

Histoire  des  Frangaia,  toI.  zzii.  dö  riBlamisme/      (Xrcaurt,  Hut. 

p.  163,  Paris,  1839.  des    Arabes    ePEapagne,    Paria» 

'"  *Porque  los  Heyes  queri-  1846,  vol.  iL  p.  220.      M.   La- 

endo,  que  en  todoel  Beinofüesen.  faente  (Histaria  de  Eapafla,  voL 

Christianos^    embiaron    a    Frai  z.  p.  132)  says  of  1502,   that 

Francisco  Ximenez,  que  fue  Ar-  '  desde  ent6nce8,  por  primera  Tez 

zobispo  de   Toledo  i  Cardenal,  al  cabo  de  ocho  siglos,  no  qnedo 

para  que  los  persnadiese.    Mas  un  solo  habitante  en  Espana  que 

ellos,  gente  dura,  pertinaz,  nue-  esteriormente  diera  culto  4  Ma- 

yamente  conquistada,  estuvieron  homa :'  but  in  voL  zi.  p.  447,  he 

redos.'     Mendoga,    Guerra   de  says  that»  in  1524,  'volvieron 

Granada  que    hizo   Felipe   U,  inmediatamente    a  sus    ritos  v 

contra   he  Moriseos,  Valencia,  ceremonias  muslimicas.'    As  M. 

1776,  4to.  p.  10.    The  autbor  of  de  Circourt  was  wejl  aoquainted 

this  book  -was  bom  early  in  the  with  all  the  matei^als  used  by 
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numbers  of  tliem  were  baptlzed  bj  foroe ;  but  being 
baptized,  it  was  beld  tbat  tliej  belonged  to  the  Churcb, 
and  were  amenable  to  ber  discipline.^'*  Tbat  dis- 
cipline  was  administered  by  tbe  Inquisition,  wbicb, 
dnring  the  rest  of  tbe  sixteentb  centmy,  subjected 
ibese  new  Gbristians,  or  Moriscoes,  as  tbey  were  now 
oalled,^'^  to  tbe  nxost  barbarous  treatment.  Tbe 
gentdneness  of  tbeir  foroed  conversion  was  donbted ; 
it  tberefore  became  tbe  business  of  the  Gbnrcb  to 
inqnire  into  tbeir  sincerity.i*^  Tbe  civil  govemment 
lent  its  aid ;  and  among  otber  enactments,  an  edict  was 
issued  bj  Pbilip  II.  in  1566,  ordering  tbe  Moriscoes  to 
abandon  eveiyfcbing  wbicb  by  tbe  sHgbtest  possibility 
coxdd  remind  tbem  of  tbeir  former  religion.  Tbey 
were  commanded,  nnder  severe  penalties,  to  leam 
Spanisb,  and  to  give  np  all  tbeir  Arabic  books.  Tbey 
were  forbidden  to  read  tbeir  native  langoage,'  or  to 
write  it,  or  even  to  speak  it  in  tbeir  own  bonses. 
Tbeir  ceremonies  and  tbeir  very  games  were  strictly 


M.  Lafiiente,  and  is,  moreover,  a  name ;  bnt,  in  Aragon,  thej  were 

much   more    critical   -writer,  it  termed'"tomadizo8/'enlengaage 

seems  likely  that  his  Statement  insultante.'    Janer,  Chndicion  de 

is  tlie  correct  one.  los  Morisooa  de  Espana,  Madrid, 

12*  <  Ces  malhenreux  auraient  1857»  p.  26. 
tons  M  eztermin^s,  s'ils  n'avai-         ^^  '  Bedbieron  el  Sacramento 

ent  consenti  ä  receroir  le  bap-  por  comodidad,  no  de  rolnntad, 

t^e.    Au  milieu  des  d^combres  y  asi  encnbrian  todo  lo  possible 

de  leurs  maisons,  snr  les  cada-  el  vinir  y  morir  en  la  secta  de 

-vres  fiunans  de  leurs  femmes,  11s  Mahoma,  siendo    infieles   apos- 

«'agenouiU^rent.    Les  germanos,  tatas.'      Vanderhammen^s  FHlipe 

ivres   de  sang,  firent  l'office  de  Sefftmdo,  p.   12.     *  Poique  la  In- 

pr^tres  ;     Fun    d'eux    prit   un  quisicion  los  comenz6  a  apretar 

balai,  aspergea  la  foule  des  mu-  mas  de  lo  ordinario.'    Mmdoga, 

«ulmans,  en  pronon^ant  les  pa-  Gnerra  de  Granadaf  p.  20.   '  Po- 

roles  sacramentelles,  et  crut  aToir  ner  nuero  cuidado  i  diligencia 

fait  des  dir^tiens.     L'arm^e  des  en  descubrir  los  motiyos  destos 

germanos  ser^panditensuitedans  hombres,' p.  26.     And  yet  this 

le  pays  enwonnant^  saccageant  very  writer  has  the  impudence 

d'abord,  baptisant  apr^'      Oir'  to  declaim  against  Mohammed- 

court,  JBistoire  des  Arabes  cPEs-  anism  as  a  cruel  religion.  *  Cruel 

pagne,  yoL  ii.  p.  175.     See  also  i  abominable  religion  aplacar  a 

p.  202.  Bios    con    vida  i  sangre  inno- 

'«•  That   was    their    general  cente  !*  pp.  107, 108. 
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prohibited.  Tliej  were  to  indulge  in  no  arnnsements 
whicL  had  been  pracidsed  bj  i£eir  fathers;  neiiiber 
were  tliej  to  wear  such  clotlies  as  they  bad  been 
aconstomed  to.  Tbeir  women  were  to  go  nnveiled ;  and 
as  bathing  was  a  beathenish  cnstom,  all  public  baths 
were  to  be  destrojed,  and  eyen  all  baths  in  private 
hoxises.^" 

Bj  tbese  and  similar  measnres,^^  tbese  nnbappj 
people  were  at  lengtb  goaded  into  rebelHon ;  and  in 
1568  tbey  took  tbe  desperate  step  of  measnring  tbeir 
force  against  tbat  of  tbe  wbole  Spanisb  monarebj. 
Tbe  resnlt  conld  bardlj  be  donbted ;  bnt  tbe  Moriscoes 
maddened  bj  tbeir  snfferings,  and  fighting  for  tbeir  all^ 
protracted  tbe  contest  tili  1571,  wben  tbe  insnrrection 


1»  Vanderhammen  {FHlipe  Se-  ni  de  los  regocijos  moros  en  las 

ffundo,    p.    12,   Madrid,    1632)  bodas,  sino  conforme  al  nso  de  la 

merely  teils  us  that '  Por  cedula  Santa   Madre  Iglesia,  abiiendo 

el  ano  sesenta  y  seis  les  mand6  las  pnertas  de  sus  casas  en  tales 

dezassen  el  habito,  lengua  j  cos-  dias,  j  tambien  en  los  de  fiesta, 

tnmbres    de    Moros,  y  faessen  no  haciendo  zambras  ni  leylas 

Christianos    y    lo    paiedessen/  oon   instrmnentos    ni    cantores 

But  the  ezact  provisions  were,  moriscos,  annq[ae  no  d^jesen  en 

'  Que  dentax)  de  tres  anos  apren-  ellos  cosas  contraria  a  la  reli- 

diesen  los  moriscos  a  hablar  la  gion  cristiana,'  &c    Janer ^  Cofi' 

lengua  castellana,  y  de  all!  ftde-  dicion  de  los  Moriscos,  pp.  31, 32, 

lante    ningono  pudiese    hablar,  where  other  particalars  will  be 

leer  ni  escriber  arabigo  en  publico  fonnd,  which  shotdd  be  compared 

ni  en  secreto :  qne  todos  los  con-  with  Ciroourt,  Exstoire  desArabes 

tratos  que  se  hiciesen  en  arÄbigo  tPEspoffTie,  voL  ü.  pp.  278,  283,. 

fuesen  nulos:  que  todos  los  libros  459-463. 

asi  escritos  los  llevasen  en  t^        '*  Some    of    the  other  step» 

mino  de  treintft dias  alpresidente  whichwere  taken,  before  1566, 

de  la  audiencia  de  Qranada  para  to  af&ont  the  Moriscoes  are  enu- 

que  los  mandase  examinar,  de-  merated  in  Prescotfs  History  of 

ToMendoseles  aquellos    que  no  Phüip  IL,  toL  ül  p.   10,  and 

o&ecieran  inconveniente  para  que  elsewhere.      In    the    reign    of 

los  pndiesen  guardar  solo  durante  Charles  Y.,  there  were  many  acte 

los  tres  anos:  que  no  se  hicie-  of  local  tyranny  which  escape 

ran  de  nuevo  marlotas,  almalafas,  the  genersJ  historian.      One  of 

ciüzas  ni  otra  suerte  de  yestidos  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop 

delosqueseusaban  entiemposde  of  Guadiz,  is   worth   quoting. 

moros;  que  durante  este  tiempo,  '  On  le  vit  pousser  TintoUrance 

las  mx^jeres  Testidas  4  la  morisca  jusqu'ä  faire  rasor  les  femmes  et 

lleTarian   la   cara   descnbierta ;  les  obliger  4  rftder  leura  ongles 

que  no  usasen  de  las  ceremonias  pour   en    &ire    disparattre   le» 
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-was  finallj  put  dowu.^*®  By  this  unsnccessM  effort, 
tliey  were  greatlj  reduced  in  nuinbers  and  in  strength  ; 
and,  during  the  remaining  twentj-seven  jears  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  we  hear  comparatively  HtÜe  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  an  occasional  ontbreak,  the 
old  animosities  were  subsiding,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  wonld  probablj  haye  disappeared.  At  all  events, 
there  was  no  pretence  for  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  since  it  was  absurd  to  snppose  that  the 
Moriscoes,  weakened  in  every  way,  hnmbled,  broken, 
and  scattered  throngh  the  kingdom,  conld,  even  if 
thej  desired  it,  effect  anj  thing  against  the  resources 
of  the  execntive  govemment. 

Bnt,  afber  the  death  of  Philip  11.,  that  movement 
began  which  I  have  just  described,  and  which,  con- 
traiy  to  the  conrse  of  afifairs  in  other  n^tions,  secnred 
to  the  Spanish  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  centujy,  more 
power  than  thej  had  possessed  in  the  sixteenth.  The 
conseqnences  of  this  were  immediately  apparent. 
The  clergy  did  not  think  that  the  steps  taken  bj 
Philip  n.  against  the  Moriscoes  were  sufficiently  de- 
cisive;  and  even  during  his  lifetime  they  looked  forward 
to  a  new  reign,  in  which  these  Christians  of  donbtful 
sincerity  shonld  be  either  destroyed  or  driven  from 
Spain.i'*     While  he  was  on  the  throne,  the  prudence 

traces  da  henn^,  cosm^tique  in-  tions  which  they  had  received 

offensif  dont  11  abhorrait  l'nsage,  from    the    Spanish    Christians, 

en  raison  de  ce  qne  les  Arabes  What  he  mentions  of  one  of  the 

TaTaient   introdnit.'      Circaurt,  battles  is  curions,  and  I  do  not  re- 

Huioire  des  Jrabea  ^Eapagne,  member  to  have  seen  it  elsewhere 

ToL  ü.  p.  226.  recorded.      '  Fue   porfiado    por 

>**  Its    condüding   scene,    in  ambas  partes  el  combate  hasta 

March,    1571,  is    skilfully  de-  yenir  a  las  espadas,  de  que  los 

picted  in   Preacotfs  Hiaiory  of  Moros  se  aproveehan  menos  que 

Pkäip  III.f  YoL  üi.  pp.  148-151.  nosotros,  por  tener  las  suyas  nn 

The    splendid    conrage    of   the  filo  i  no  herir  ellos  de  punta.' 

MoEiscoes  isattestedbyMendoza  Mendoza,    Ouerra  de  Granada, 

in  his  contemp(»»a7'  history  of  edit.  4to.  Valencia,  1776,  p.  168. 

the  war ;  bnt,  in  narrating  the  "*  An  instance  of  this  was  ex- 

horrible  ontrages  which  thej  un-  hibited  in  1578,  on  the  verj  daj 

donbtedly  committed,  he  makes  in  iirhich  Philip  ITT,  was  bom. 

no  allowance  for  the  long-con-  'Predicando  enon  IngardeAra- 

tinned  and  insufferable  provoca-  gon,  todo  de  Moriscos,  llamado 
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of  tlie  goyemmexit  restrained  in  some  degree  the  eager- 
noBS  of  the  Chorch;  and  the  king,  foUowing  the 
advice  of  liis  ablest  ministers,  refused  to  adopt  the 
measures  to  which  he  was  urged,  and  to  which  his 
own    disposition  prompted  him.^^*      But,   nnder  his 

Biday  6  Torrellas,  nn  religioso,  sultadoB  de  una  emigracion  por 

Uamado  Vaisas,  el  mismo  dia  las  fanestas  coiiBeeaeiiciaB  de  la 

que  iiaci6  sn  Magestad,  -viendo  eL  despobladon  del  reino  granadino, 

poco   fruto  que   hada  con  sua  j  preferia  continuar  en  la  senda 

BermoneB,  dixo,  oomo  en  Profecia,  de  la  ooncüiacian,  procnrando  de 

a  aquella  gente  rebelde :  Pues  no  nuevo  la  ensenanza  de  los  oon- 

quereis    despedir    de    Tuestros  yersos/    Jofier,  Condißüm  de  los 

pechos  esta  infernal  secta,  sabed,  Morisoos,  Madrid,  1867,  p.  59. 

que   ha  naddo   en    Gaatilla  vn  But  to  saj  nothing  of  the  &ct 

Principe  que  os  ha  de  echar  de  that  this  is  contraiy  to  all  we 

Espaiia.*      Porreüo,    Diekoe    y  know  of  the  character  of  Philip, 

Hechoa  de  Phelvpe  III.,  in  Yanez,  we  have,  on  the  other  aide  of  the 

Memorias,  Madrid,  1723,  p.  224 ;  question,  the  testimony  of  Arch- 

and  nearlj  the  same  words  in  bishop  Bibera,  who   had  often 

Janer,  Condicion  de  loa  Moriscos,  communicated  with  the  King  on 

p.    60.      Mr.   Prescott,   in   his  the  subject,  and  who  distinctly 

Hiatory  of  Phüip  II.,  toL  iü.  p.  states  that  Philip  desired  the  ex- 

139,  quotes  a  Ms.  letter  from  pulsion  of  the  Mx)ors  firom  Spain, 

Don  John  of  Anstria  to  Philip  *  El  hechar  los  Moros  desteBey- 

IL,  written  in  1570,  and  stating  no,  ha  sido  cosa  rnny  desseada,  y 

that  the  Spanish   monks  were  procurada  por  los  Heyes  Prede- 

openly   preaching    againat    the  cessores  del  Key  nuestro  Senor, 

leniency   with    which  the  kii^  aunque  no  executada.'  ...  'El 

treated  the  Moriscoes.     '  Predi-  Key  Don  Felipe  Segundo,  nnestzo 

cando  en  los  pMpitos  publica-  Senor,  despues   de   suceder   en 

mente  contra  la  benignidad  y  de-  estos  Beynos,  tuvo  eil  mismo  des- 

mencia  que  V.  M.  ha  mandado  aeo  ;  y  assi  mand6,  que  se  jiin> 

nsar  con  esta  gente.'  tassen  los  Prelados  desto  Beyno 

"*  In  a  recent  work  of  con-  para  buscar  remedio  el  afio  de 

siderable  authority,  it  is  denied  1568 ;    siendo   Ar9obi8po    desta 

that  Philip  n.  entertained  the  Metropoli     el      Beverendissimo 

desire  ofexpelling  the  Moriscoes.  Don     Hemando     de     Lloazes. 

*E1  caracter  austero  y  la  severi-  Hizieronse  en  aqnella  Junta  al- 

dad  de  Felipe  II.  redundaban  en  gunas  Constituciones  de  conside- 

favor  de  los  moriscos,  porqne  no  radon.    Visto  que  no  aproyecha- 

daba  oidos  a  las  insd^iciones  de  bau,  mando  el  ano  1587  que  se 

algunos  personsg'es  que  senala-  hiziesse  otra  Junta,  en  la  qualme 

ban  la  expulsion  general  como  hallS  yo :   anadimos  tambien  al- 

unico   remedio    eficaz  para    los  gunas  nueyas  Constituciones.  Y 

males  que  ofrecia  al  pais  aquella  constando  a  su  Magestad  que  no 

desventurada  laza.     Acababa  el  eran    bastantes    las    diligencias 

monarca  de  tocar  los  tristes  re-  passadas,  y  que  siempre  pene- 
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successor,  the  clergy,  as  we  haye  alreadj  seen,  gamed 
fresh.  strengÜh,  and  tih^  soon  feit  tiheinselyes  soffi- 
i^iently  powerÄd  to  begin  another  and  final  cmsade 
agamst  the  miserable  remaiiis  of  the  Moorishnation.^^ 
Tlie  Archbishop  of  Valencia  was  the  first  to  take 
the  field.  In  1602,  this  eminent  prelate  presented  a 
znemorial  to  Philip  III.  against  the  Monscoes;  and 
finding  that  his  yiews  were  cordiallj  snpported  by  the 
clergy,  and  not  disconraged  by  the  crown,  he  followed 
np  iJie  blow  by  another  memoria!  haying  the  same 
object.^'^     The  Archbishop,  who  spoke  as  one  haying 

Teraban  en  sa  heregia,  se  resolyio  Decadencta   de   Espa^,    Ca/diz, 

de  mandorloB  hechar  del  Beyno,  1852,  m>.  101, 102. 

6  por  lo  menoB  meterlos  dentro        ^**  These memorialsareprinted 

de  la  tierra/     ^Ltmenezt  Vida  de  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Life  bj 

Itiberat  Borna,  1734,  4to.pp.  419,  Ximenez.    See  the  Teij  curions 

420.     This  important  passaffe  is  book,  entiüed  Vida  y  Virtudee 

decisiye  as  to  Üie  real  feeungs  dd  VeneraUe  Siervo  de  Dies  D, 

of  Philip,  nnless  we  assiune  that  Juan  de  Bihera,  por  d  B.  P.  Fr, 

Bibera    has  stated  a  deliberate  Juan  Ximeneg,  ^ma,  1734,  4to. 

falsehood.    Sut,  stränge  to  say,  pp.    367-374,    376-393.      This 

«Yen  the  book  in  wluch  so  re-  work   is,  I    beUeve,  extremely 

markable  a  passage  is  contained,  raie ;  at  all  events,  I  endeavonred 

appears  to  be  nnknown  either  to  in  Tain  to  obtain  a  oopj  from 

M.  Janer  or  to  M.  Lafaente.'  Spain  or  Italy,  and,  after  some 

1»  '  El  rey  Felipe  UI.,  hombre  years*  nnsuccessfal  search,  I  met 

de  rado  ingenio,  se  dejaba  go-  with  the  one  I  now  have,  on  a 

bemar  con  facilidad  por  aqueUos  London  book-stall.     M.  de  Cir- 

qne  sabiendo  los  temores  de  sn  conrt,  in  his  leamed  Histoiy  of 

eonciencia,  se  aproTechaban  de  the   Spanish   Arabs,   does    not 

sn  imbecUidad  para    consegoir  appear  to  haye  been  aware  of  its 

euanto  querian.     Hnchos    ede-  ezistence,  and  he  oomplains  that 

si4sticoSt  recordando  las  espul-  he  oonldnotprocnre  theworks  of 

siones  de  judios  y  moros  ejecn*  Bibera,  whose  Memorials  he  con- 

tadas  de  6rden  ae  Fernando  6  sequently   quotes    second-hand. 

Isabel,  yconociendoqne  4  Felipe  Owwurtf    BxBtoire   dee    Arabea 

HL  seria   agradable   imitar   k  d^EspoffTie,  Paris,  1846,  yol.  iii. 

«stos  monarcas,  le  aoons^aron  pp.  168,  351.    Nor  does  Watson 

qne    condenase   al   destierro  k  seem  to  baye  known  it;  though 

todos  los  morisoos  qne  Tiyian  both  he  and  M.  de  Circourt  refer 

-en  sns  reynos ;  pnes  no  solo  se  to  Escriva's  Life  of  Bibera.  Wai' 

obstanaban  en  seguir  la  ley  ma-  son*s  Philip  227.,  London,  1839, 

hometana,  sino  que  tenian  tratos  pp.  214-221.     An  abstraet  of 

<!on  los  torcos  y  entre  si  para  these   Memorials   is   giY«n   by 

buscar  sns  libertades  por  medio  Geddes,  who,  though  a  leamed 

"del  rigor  de  las  armas.     Castro,  and   aecurate  writer,   had   the 
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authoriiy,  and  who  from  bis  rank  and  position  was  » 
natural  representative  of  the  Spamsh  Chnrch,  assured 
the  king  that  all  the  disasters  wldch  had  befallen  tbe- 
monarcny,  bad  been  cansed  bj  the  presence  of  these- 
nnbelievers,  wbom  it  was  now  necessary  to  root  out, 
even  as  David  bad  done  to  tbe  Fbilistines,  and  Sani  i> 
tbe  Amalekites.^^^      He  declared  tbat  tbe  Armada, 
wbicb  Pbilip  11.  sent  against  England  in  1588,  had 
been  destrojed,  becanse  Qod  would  not  allow  eren 
tbat  pions   enterprise  to   succeed,   wbile  tbose  wbo^ 
nndei^ok  it»  lefb  beretics  nndistnrbed  at  bome.    For 
tbe  same  reason,  tbe  late  expedition  to  Algiers  bad 
£uled;  it  being  evidently  tbe  will  of  Heaven  tbat 
notbing  sbonld  prosper  wbile  Spain  was  inbabited  hy 
apostates.^^®     He,  tberefore,  exborted  tbe  king  to  exile- 


miBchievous  habit  of  not  indicat-  mandö  Dios  en  siendo  jniado»  qae 

ing  the  sourceB  of  hia  informa-  destrajesse  los  FhilisteoB,  com» 

tioD.     Qeädeif   Traats,  London,  lo  hizo.' 

1780,  Tol.  i.  pp.  60-71.  '"  'El  ano  qnando  se  perdio' 

lu  *  Por  lo  quäl  se  pnede  creer,  la  poderosa  Armada,  qne  iba  ^ 

qne  nnestro   Senor   na  qnerido  Inglateira^confiadodelkbenigni- 

reservar  esta  obia  tan  digna  de  dad  del  Bej  nnestro  Senor,  qne 

pecho  Beal  para  Vnestra  Ma-  est&  en  el  Cielo,  me  atrevi  con  el 

eestad,  como  resery6  la  libertad  zelo  de  fiel  vassaUo  j  CapeUan, 

de  sn  pueblo  para  MoTses,  la  k  dezir    &  Su    Magestad;    qne 

entrada  de  la  Tierra  de  Promis-  aTiendo  gafitado  mudio  tiempoen 

sion  para  Josue,  la  yengan9a  de  discnrrir,  qne  eausa  podia  aver 

la  ii\)nria  antigua  de  los  Amale-  para  qne  I)ioe,  nnestro    Senor, 

qnitas  para  Saul,  j  la  victoria  de  permitieBse  aqnel  mal  sucesso  se- 

los  Eilisteos  para  David.'    Xime-  me  havia  ofrecido  nna  oosa  de 

ner,    Vida   de   Bibera,  p.  370.  mucha     consideradon,     y    era, 

Again,  p.   377:    'Y  al  primer  querer  dezir  la  Mageetad  Divina 

Bey  que  tnvo  el  Mundo,  en  siendo  a  Sn  Magestad  Catolica ;    que^ 

ele^do  por  Dios,  j  confinnado  en  mientras  no  ponia  remedio  en 

SU  Iteyno,  le  embia  a  mandar  por  estas  Heregias  de  Espana,  cuyos 

nn  Propheta  que  destruya  &  los  Beynos  le  avia  encomendado,  no 

Amalequitas,  sin  dexar  hombres,  se  debia  ocupar  en  remediar  las 

ni  mugeres,  ni  ninos,  aunque  sean  de  los  Beynos  agenos.    Y  ahara 

did  loche,  en  fin  que  no  quede  confiando  en  la  misma  benigni- 

rastro  de  eUos,  ni  des  sus  ha-  dad,    y   demenda  de   Yuestra 

siendas.    Y  porque  no  cumpli6  Ma^tad,  me  atrevo  tambien  ä 

ezaetamente    su    mandamiento,  dezir,  que  aviendo  considerado  la 

cay6  en  indignadon  de  Dios,  y  causa,  pozque  Dios  nos  ha  qui- 

fue   privado    del   Beyno.      AI  tado  de  las  manos  la  toma  dd^ 

segundo  Bey,  que  fue  David,  1«  Aigel,  aviendose  dispuesto  todaa 
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allthe  Moriscoes,  except  some  whom  he  might  condenm 
to  work  in  the  gallejs,  and  others  who  conld  become 
slaves,  and  labonr  in  the  mines  of  America. ^'^  Tliis, 
lie  added,  wonld  make  the  reign  of  Philip  glorions  to- 
all  posteriiy,  and  wonld  raöse  his  fame  far  above  that 
of  his  predecessors,  who  in  this  matter  had  neglected 
their  obvious  dnty.*'* 

las  preyencioiies  para  ella  con  la  ninas,  los  pnede  Vuestra  Mages- 

major  prudeoda,  j  sagaddad,  tad  dar  por  esdavos,  j  lo  fondaii* 

qwd  hemos   iristo    en    nueBtros  con  razones  probables.'  J^iTnenez, 

tiempos,  y  sirviendonos  el  mar,  Vida  de  Ribera,  pp.  379,  380. 

j  los  ayres,  y  las  ocasiones,  dela  '  Destos  que  se  han  de  desterrar, 

manera,  qne  podiamos  dessear,  podra  Vuestra  Magestadtomarlo» 

tengo  per  sin  duda,  qne  ha  sido,  qne  fnere  servido  por  esdayos, 

querer  nuestxo  Senor  dar  4  Ynes-  para  proveer  sus  Gsderas,  6  para 

tra  Mi^eetad  el  ultimo  recuerdo  embiar  k  las  minas  de  las  Lidias^ 

de  la  obligacion,  que  tiene,  de  sin  escrupulo  alguno  de  conden- 

resolyer  esta  pladca.'    Xhnerieg,  da,  lo  que  tambien  ser4  de  no 

Vida  de  Ribera, 'p,Z7S,  Itwould  poca  utilidad.'  p.  384.     To  do 

be  a  pity  if  sudi  admirable  sped-  this,  was  to  be  mercifol ;  for  they 

mens  of   theological   reasonins  all  deserved  capitckl  punishment, 

were  to  remain  buried  in  an  old  'meredan  pena  capital.'    p.  381. 

Boman  quarto.  I  congratulate  >"*  *  Aora,  Catohca  Magestad, 
myself  and  the  reader  on  my  ^  yemos  que  Bios  nuestro  Senor  ha 
aoquisition  of  this  yolume,  whim  *  ):eseryaao  para  Vuestra  Mages- 

is  a  yast  repertory  of  powerful,  tad,  y  para  su  Eeal  Corona,  el 

though  obsolete,  weapons:  nombre,  y  hechos  de  Eey  Catho- 

^^  *  Todas  estas  cosas,  y  otras  lico:  permitiendo  por  sus  secretos 

muchas,  que  dezo  de  dezir,  por  juizios,  que  los  que  han  sido  siem- 

no  ser  prolixo,  me  hazen  eyiden-  pre  enemigos  de  su  Iglesia  se  oon- 

da,  de  que  conyiene  para  el  ser-  seryen,  y  que  los  que  antes  eran 

Tido  de  Dios  nuestro  Senor,  y  Catholicos,  ayan  degenerado,  ^ 

que  Vuestra  Magestad  est4  obli-  apostatado  de  su  santa  ley  y  assi 

gado  en  condenda,  como  Bey,  y  ya  la  honra  de   Dios   nuestro 

Supremo  Senor,  &  quien  toca  de  Senor,  y  el  ezemplo,  y  oonfusion 

justida  defender,  y  conserrar  sus  de  los  otros  Heyes,  en  que  Vuestra 

Beynos,    mandar    desterrar   de  Magestad  tenga  sus  Beynos  lim- 

Espana  todos  estos  Moriscos,  sin  pios  de  Hereges,    y  prindpal- 

que  quede  hombre,    ni   muger  mente  &  Espana.     x  quando  esto- 

grande,  ni  pequeno;  resenrando  huyiesse  decostar  grandes  traba- 

tan  solamente  los  ninos,  y  ninas,  Jos,  y  todo  el  oro,  y  plata,  que^ 

que  no  llegaren  4  siete  anos,  para  hay  en  las  Indias,  estaria  muy 

que  se  giuiden  entre  nosotros,  bien  empleado :    pues  se  atra- 

repartien  dolos  por  las  casas  ^ar-  yiessa  la  honra  de  Dios,  la  de  su> 

ticulares  de  Christianos  yiejos.  Santa   Iglesia,    el   antiguo   re- 

Y  aun  hay  opinion  de  personas  nombre  desta  Corona,'  &;c.  Xime' 

doctas,  que  estos  tales  ninos  y  nez,   Vida   de  Ribera,   p.    382. 
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These  remonstrances,  besides  being  in  accordaace 
'wiih.  the  known  yiewB  of  the  Spaniah  Ghurch,  were 
wannly  supported  bj  the  personal  inflnence  of  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  primate  of  Spain.  In  only 
one  respect  did  he  differ  firom  the  views  advocated  hy 
the  Archbishop  of  Valencia.  The  Archbishop  of 
Valencia  thonght  that  children  nnder  seven  jears  of 
age  need  not  share  in  the  general  banishment,  bnt 
might,  withont  danger  to  the  fidth,  be  separated  from 
their  parents,  and  kept  in  Spain.  To  this,  the  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Toledo  strongly  objected.  He  was  nnwilling, 
lie  Said,  to  nin  the  risk  of  pnre  Christian  blood  being 
pollnted  b  j  infidels ;  and  he  declared  that  sooner  than 
leave  one  of  these  nnbelievers  to  cormpt  the  land,  he 
wonld  have  the  whole  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children,  at  once  pnt  to  the  sword.^*^ 

That  thej  shonld  all  be  slain,  instead  of  being 
banished,  was  the  desire  of  a  powerfbi  party  in  the 
'Chnrch,  who  thonght  that  sach  signal  pnnishment 
wonld  work  good  by  striking  terror  into  the  heretics 
of  every  nafion.  Bleda,  the  celebrated  Dominicaji, 
one  of  die  mo^'t  inflaential  men  of  his  time,  wished 
this  to  be  done,  and  to  be  done  thoronghly.     He  said. 

And  on  the  neglect  of  dutj  by  to  cutthe  throats'of  all  the  Mo- 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  11.,  see  riscoes,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
p.  370.  dren,  than  to  have  any  of  their 
>**  'The  most  powerful  pro-  childien  left  in  Spain,  to  defile 
moterof  their  ezpnlsion  was  Don  the  true  Spanish  blood  with  a 
Semardo  de  Eoias  y  Sandoval,  mixtore  of  the  Moorish'  Qedde^ 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  7}ract8,  vol.  i.  pp.  85,  86.  Na- 
and  Inquisitor-General  and  Chan-  yarretehas  pronounced  a  glow- 
cellor  of  Spain.  This  great  pre-  ing  enlogy  upon  the  piety  and 
late,  whowasbrothertotheI>iike  other  noble  qualities  of  this 
-of  Lerma,  by  whom  the  king  for  prelate ;  and  says  that '  llenando 
some  years  before,  and  for  some  ae  esplendor  con  sn  yirtnd  tres 
jears  after  the  ezpnlsion  was  ab-  sülas  episcopales,  mereci6  qne 
solntely  govemed,  was  so  zealons  Clemento  VIlI.  le  honiase  con  el 
to  have  the  whole  race  of  the  capelo,yfa6eleyado41aprixnada 
Moriscoes  ezdnguished,  that  he  de  Toledo  y  al  empleo  de  in- 
opposed  the  detaining  of  their  qaisidor  generaL'  Viäa  d« 
■chüdren  who  were  nnder  seyen  Vertfontes,  pp.  zcvii.,  zcnü.» 
years  of  age,  affirming  that  of  the  Barcelona,  1 839. 
twohejndged  it  more  advisable 
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thaty  for  the  sake  of  example,  eyerj  Morisco  in  Spain 
shotilcL  have  bis  throat  cut,  becanse  it  was  impossible 
to  teil  wbicb  of  tbem  were  Cbristiaiis  at  heart,  and  it 
was  enongh  to  leave  tbe  matter  to  Ood,  wbo  knew  bis 
own,  and  wbo  wonld  reward  in  tbe  nezt  world  tbose 
wbo  were  really  CatboHcs.**'* 

It  was  evident  tbat  tbe  fate  of  tbe  wretcbed  renmant 
of  a  once  splendid  nation  was  now  sealed.  Tbe  re- 
ligiotLS  scmples  of  Pbilip  m.  forbade  bim  to  stroggle- 
with  tbe  Cbnrcb ;  and  bis  minister  Jjerma  would  not 
risk  bis  own  antboriiy  by  eyen  tbe  sbow  of  Opposition. 
In  1609,  be  annonnced  to  tbe  king,  tbat  tbe  expnlsion 
of  tbe  Moriscoes  bad  become  necessary.  'Tbe  reso- 
Intion,'  repHed  Pbilip,  'is  a  great  one;  let  it  be 
execnted.*^**  And  executed  it  was,  witb  nnflincbing 
barbarity.  About  one  million  of  tbe  most  indnstrions 
inbabitants  of  Spain  were  bunted  ont  like  wild  beasts, 
becanse  tbe  sinceriiy  of  tbeir  religions  opinions  was 
donbtfol.*^^     Many  were  slain,  as  tbey  appi*oacbed  tbe 

IM  *  He  did  assure  all  the  old  which  was  aocoidingly  executed.* 

Christian    laitj,  that  whenever  GeddeSf  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

the  klug  ahomd  give  the  word,  ^*^  "'Ghranderesolucioii  !"oon- 

they  might,  withont  any  seniple  testÄ  el  d^bil  monarca  al  ministro« 

of  consdence,  cnt  the  throats  of  fayorito :  "  hacedlo  tos,  duque." ' 

all  the  Moriscoes,  and  not  spare  Lqfuente,  Historia   de  Eipafia^ 

any  of  them  npon  their  profess-  yol.  zv.  p.  375.    But  this  reply, 

ing  themselves  Christians ;  bnt  so  far  from  being  a  mark    of 

to  follow  the  holy  and  laudable  weakness  on  the  part  of  Philip,. 

example  of  the  Croisado  that  was  was  a  strictly  logical  application 

raised    against  the    Albigenses,  of  the  principles  which  he  enter- 

who,  npon  their  having   made  tained,  and  which,  indeed,  were 

themselves  masters  of  the  city  of  almost  universal  in  Spain.    We- 

Bezeir;  wherein  were  two  hiui-  know  fiom  his  contem^orarv  bio- 

dred    thousand    Catholics    and  grapher,  that '  Determin6  el  Bey 

hereticks,  did  ask  Father  Arnold,  en  los  principios  de  su  Beynado, 

a  Cistercian  monk,  who  was  their  como  Bey  tan  poderoso  y  Catolioo» 

Chief  preacher,  **  Whether  they  de  consagrar  y  dedicar  4  Bios  la 

should  put  any  to  the  sword  that  potenda  de  sus  Consejos  y  Aimas- 

pretencfedto  be  Catholics;'*  and  paraextinffuirjjracabarlosenemi- 

were  answered  by  tiie  holy  Abbot,  gos  de  la  l^lesia  Santa/    Davila, 

"  That  they  should  kill  all  with-  Historia  de  la   Vida  de  Felipe 

out  distinctdon,  and  leave  it  to  2^ero,  lib.  i.  p.  44. 

God,  who    knew  his    own,    to  *^  This  is  the  average  esti- 

leward   them   for    being    true  mate.      Some  authors  make  it 

Catholics  in  the  nezt  world  ;*'  less,  and  some  more ;  while  onr 
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<$oa8t;  otliers  were  beaten  and  plundered;  and  the 
majoritj,  in  the  most  wretched  pligbt)  sailed  for  A&ica. 
During  tiie  passage,  the  crew,  in  manj  of  the  ships,  rose 
^npon  them,  bntchered  the  men,  ravished  the  women, 
and  threwthe  chüdreninto  the  sea.  Those  who  escaped 
this  fate,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  where  ikej 
were  attacked  bj  the  Bedoidns,  and  many  of  them  pni 
to  the  sword.  Others  made  tneir  way  into  the  desert, 
and  perished  from  famine.  Of  the  nnmber  of  liyes  ac- 
tnallj  sacrificed,  we  have  no  anthentic  aeconnt ;  bnt  it 
is  Said,  on  very  good  anthority,  that  in  one  expedition, 
in  which  140,000  were  carried  to  AMca,  upwards  of 
100,000  snffered  death  in  its  most  frightfdl  forms 
within  afew  months  aftertheirexpnlsion  from  Spain.**^ 

^writer  b&jb,  *  The  numbeis  ex-  sion  de  im  millon,  6  novecientos 

.pelled  haye  been  estimated  at  mil  de  aus  habitantee.'     Llorente 

four  himdied  thousand  families,  {Mstoire  de  ringuisition^  voL  iii. 

ortwomillionsof  souIb/  Clerkes  p.  430,  Paris,   1818)  says,  'im 

Internal  State  of  Sjpain,  London,  miUion  d'habitans  utiles  et  labo- 

1818,  p.  33.    Bnt  this  is  incre-  rieuz;'Ximenez(Ftit2a<20i?»5era, 

•dible.    M.  Castro  (Decadencia  de  Borna,  1734,  4to.  p.  70),  *nove- 

Espaüaj    Cadiz,   1852,  p.    105)  cientosmil;' andBoisel,whowas 

■says, '  Espana  perdi6  en  los  mo-  in  Spain,  fiftj  years  after  the  ex- 

riscos  nn  millon  de  habitantes  ;*  pnlsion,  and  coUected  the  tiadi- 

and  M.  Janer  {Condicion  de  los  tionary  evidence,  sajs,  "II  sortit 

Moriscos,  Madrid,  1857,  p.  93),  nenfcenstantdemiUehonunesde 

*  Sin  entrar  en  dilculos  sobre  los  compte  fait,  de  Valence,  d'Anda- 

qne  habia  cnando  se  expidio  el  lonsie,  et  de   Castille.'    Boitel, 

eidicto  de  Valencia  en  1609,  ni  Journal  du   Voyage  ^Espagne, 

•sobre  los  qne  fenederon  en  las  P^s,  1669,  4to.  p.  275. 

rebeliones,  de  mano  armada,  de  '^  WateorCa    Philip  111.,  pp. 

sed,  de  hambre  6  ahogados,  cree-  234-235.    Daväa,  Vida  de  Fe- 

mos    poder   fijar,    aprpximada-  lipe  UL,  p.  146.     Yane^Tf  Memo- 

mente,  en  novecientos  mil  los  qne  riae  para  la  Historia  de  Felipe 

llegaron  &  poner  el  pie  fuera  de  Z2Z,  pp.  281,  290.     Janer,  Con- 

la  peninsnia,  despidi^ndose  para  dicion  de  los  Moriscos,  pp.  83,  84, 

siempre  de  las  costas  y  fronteras  90.    Some  particnlars  respecting 

•  de  Espana,  cnya  cifra  deducimos  their  ezpnlsion  may  also  be  seen 

del  eoäimen  y  contezto  de  nnos  y  in     Cottington*s    Letters    from 

otros  esciitores,  de  las  listas  qne  Madrid,  which  were  written  in 

nos  han  qnedado  de  los  ezpnlsos,  1609,  bnt  are  of  yezy  little  valne. 

de  los  datos  de  diversas  rela-  Winwood^s  Memorials  of  Affairs 

ciones,    estados    y   documentos  of  State,  vol.  iii.  pp.  73,  91,  108, 

-examinados  con  este  solo  intento  ;*  118,  London,  folio,  1 725. 
and  fbrther  on,  p.  105,  *  la  expnl- 
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Now,  for  the  first  tiiiie,  the  ClmTcli  was  really  trium- 
pliant.^^^  For  the  first  time,  there  was  nota  heretic 
to  be  Seen  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  All  were  orthodox,  and  all  were  loyal. 
Every  inhabitant  of  that  great  conntry  obeyed  the 
«Ohnrcli,  and  feared  the  king.  And  from  this  happy 
•combination,  it  was  beHeved  that  the  prosperity  and 
grandenr  of  Spain  were  snre  to  foUow.  The  name  of 
"Philip  m.  was  to  be  immorbal,  and  posterity  wonld 
Tiever  weary  of  admiring  that  heroic  act  by  which  the 
last  remains  of  an  infidel  race  were  cast  ont  from  the 
land.  Those  who  had  even  remotely  participated  in 
"the  glorions  consnnunation,  were  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  choicest  blessings.  Themselyes,  and  their  families, 
were  nnder  the  immediate  protection  of  Heaven.  The 
earth  shonld  bear  more  fruit,  and  the  trees  shonld  clap 
their  hands.  Instead  of  the  thom  shonld  come  np  the 
^r-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier,  the  myrtle.  A  new 
«ra  was  now  inangurated,  in  which  Spain,  pnrged  of  her 
heresy,  was  to  be  at  ease,  and  men,  living  in  safety, 
were  to  sleep  nnder  the  shade  of  their  own  vineyards, 
£ow  their  gardens  in  peace,  and  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
•trees  they  had  planted.^** 

^^  In  a  contemporary  sermon  han  sacado  de  sns  Reynos  tres 

In  commemoration  of  their  ezpul-  millones  de  Moros,  j  dos  mil- 

«ion,  the  preacher  joyfully  ex-  lones  de  Judios,   enemigos    de 

«laims,  '  Pnes,  qne  m^or  honra  nuestra  Iglesia.' 

podemos  tener  en  este  Beyno,  qne  '^  See    the    sermon    by    the 

eer  todos  los  qne  yiyimos  en  el,  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  printed 

'fieles  a  Dios,  y  al  Bey,  sin  com-  at    length  in  the  Appendix  to 

pania  de  estos  Hereges  y  tray-  XiTnenez^    Vida  de  Rtberdf   pp. 

dores?'  Ximenez,  Vida  de  Ribera^  411-428.    I  wonld  fain  qnote  it 

p.     423.      Another    clergyman  all,  but  the  reader  mnst  be  con- 

cries  out,  '  AI  fin  salieron  estos,  y  tent  with  part  of  the  peroration, 

qued6  la  tierra  libre  de  la  infa-  pp.  426,  427.     '  Entre  las  felizi- 

niiadeestegente.'    Davüa,  Vida  oades,   qne  cnenta  el   Espiritn 

de  Felipe  Tercero,  p.  149.     See  Santo  qne  tnvieron  los  hijos  de 

also  p.  151.     'Y  es  digno  de  Israel    en  el  goviemo  del  Bey 

poner  en  consideracion  el  zelo  Salomon,  es  nna ;  que  vivian  los 

qne  los  Eeyes  de  Espana  tnvie-  hombres  segnros,  dnrmiendo  &  la 

it>n  en  todo  tiempo  de  sustentar  sombra  de  sn  paira,  y  de   su 

la  F^  Catoliea ;  pnes  en  difer-  higuera,  sin  tener  de  qnien  temer. 

^tes  expnlsiones  qne  han  hecho,  Assi  estaremos  en  este  JReyno  de 
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These  were  the  proiniBes  held  out  bj  tlie  Ghurcli^ 
and  believed  by  the  people.  It  is  ou  bnsmess  to 
inqnire  bow  üx  the  expectatLons  were  nlfilled,  and- 
wbat  tbe  consequenoes  were  of  an  act  wbich  was  insti- 
gated  by  the  clergy,  welcomed  by  the  nation,  and  eagerly 
applanded  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  genius 
Spain  has  prodnced.i^® 

agui  addante,  porla  miBericordia  genins  then  aliye,  joining  in  the^ 
de  nuestro  Senor,  y  patemal  pro-  general  jubilee.'     Ticknor's  Eis- 
videncia  de  Sa  Magestad,  todo  tory  of  SpanUh  Uterature,  yoL  i. 
nos  sobrar&y  y  La  misma  tiem  se  pp.  428,  429.   Compare  Ihifdop's 
fertilizai&  jOBxk  fimto  de  bendi-  MemoiirSf  vol.  i.  p.  16.    Forreno 
cion.  Brocaidiooes,deqaetodos  saya  that  it  maybeplaoedamong- 
usabades,  diziexido  que  despues,  the  seven  wonden  of  the  -world; 
que  estos  se  bautizaron,  no  se  'La  podemos  poner  entre  las siete 
ayia  yisto  un  ano  feitil;   aora  marayillas  del  mundo.'     Tanezy 
todos  lo  aeran,  poiqne  las  here-  Memorias^  p.  297 :   and  Dayila 
gias  y  blasfemias  de  estos  tenian  (  Vida  de  Fdipe  Tercero,  Hb.  iL 
esterilizada»    abrasada,    y   infl-  cap.  41,  p.  139)  prononnces  it  to 
cionada  la  tierra,  como  dixo  el  be  the  mostglonous  achieyement 
Beal  Fropheta  Dayid,  con  tantos  which  had  been  seen  since  the 
pecados  y  abominaciones.'  ....  days  of  Felayo.  All  thisis  natural 
<  Y  edificar&n  en  las  tierras,  que  enough;  butwhatisreallycTirioTis 
antes  eran  desiertas,  plantando  is,  to  trace  the  modern  remaiiia 
vinas,  y  bebiendoelyinodeellas,  of  this  feeling.      Gampomanes 
y  sembrarin  hnertas,  y  comeran  {ÄpendiceälaEducamon  PopuXaTf 
del  fruto  de  los  arboles,  que  hau  yol.  iy.  p.  130,  Madrid,  1777),  a 
plantado,  y  nunca  seran  hechados  yery  able  man,  and  fax   more 
de  BUS  casas,  dize  Dios.     Todo  liberal  than  most  of  bis  oountry- 
esto  piomete  nuestro  Senor  por  men,  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  of 
dos  Frophetas  suyos.  Todo  {digo  *  la  justa  ezpulsion  de  los  mo- 
otravu)no8  sobrarä*    All  tms  riscos  desde  1610 &  1618.'   Ordz, 
was  to  happen  to  the  people;  in  1801,  ezpresses  himself  vith 
whiloi  as  to  the  king,  he,  in  the  more  hesitation,  but  is  eyidently 
same  sermon,  p.  416,  is  likened  in  fayour  of  a  measure  which 
to  Dayid;   and  it  was  dedared  liberated  Spain  from  'la  pemi* 
byanother  high  authority,  that  ciosa  semiUa  de   Mahoma  qne 
his  ezpulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  restaba  en  ella.'      Com^pendio  de 
was  so  great  an  ezploit  ('ha-  la  SRstoria  de  Eapafla,  voL  yi. 
zana '),  that  *  dur&ra  su  memoria  pp,  304, 805.    Nay,  eyen  in  1856, 
por  los  yenideros  siglos.'     Por-  the    great  modern  historian  of 
re^Of  in  Ya^ieg,  Memorias  fara  Spain,  whileadmitting  the  seriou» 
Fdwe  in,f^  p.  281.  mateiial  injury  whidi  this  hor- 
>*«  *  AmioEit  the  deyout  exulta-  rible  crime  inflicted  on  the  oonn- 
tion  of  the  whole  kingdom, —  try,  assures  us  that  it  had  the 
Cenrantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  'immense  adyantage' of  prodnc* 
others  of  the  principal  men  of  ing  religious  unity;   unable  to 
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The  effects  npon  the  xnaterial  prosperitj  of  Spain 
maj  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  From  nearly  evety  part 
of  the  cotmtry,  large  bodies  of  industrions  agricnl- 
tnrists  and  expert  artificers  were  snddenlj  withdrawn. 
The  best  Systems  of  hnsbandry  then  known,  were 
practised  by  the  Moriscoes,  who  tilled  and  irrigated 
with  indefatigable  labour.^^^  The  cnltivation  of  rice, 
cotton,  and  sngar,   and  the  manofactare  of  silk  and 

• 

peroeiya  that  the  yery  unity  of  de  los  Monacos  de  Eqmfla,  Ma- 

which  he  boastB,   generates  an  drid,  18ö7,  pp.  110,  114.    What 

acqmeecence  and  Stagnation    of  are   we    to  think    of   a   oonn- 

mind  &tal  to  all  real  improye-  tiy  in  irli|ch  these  opinions  aie 

ment»  becanse  it  preyenta  that  expressed,  not  by  some  obscure 

play  and  collision  of  opinions  by  fanatic,  &om  the    platform    or 

which  the  wits  of  men  are  sharp-  the    pnlpit,   bat  by    able   and 

ened  and  made  ready  for  nse,  leamed   men,  who   promnlgate 

*Con  la    ezpnUion  se  coniplet6  them  with  all  the  authority  of 

el  principio  de  la  nnidad  reli-  their  position,  being  themselyes 

giosa  en  Eepana,  qne  fd^  nn  bien  deemed,  if  anything,  rather  too 

inmenao,  pero    se  consmn6    la  bold  and  too  Hberal  for  the  peo- 

mina  de  la  agricalti]ia>  qne  fai  ple  to  whom  they  address  their 

an    inmenso    maL'      Lcjumte,  works? 

Historia  de  Espafia,    yol.  zvii.        >^'  '  Los  moros  eran  mny  dies- 

p.  340,  Madrid,  1856.    And,  the  tros  en  todo  lo  qne  mira  k  obras 

year  after  this  sagacions  senti-  de  agaa.'  CampoTnanes,  Apendice 

ment   had    been    giyen  to    the  äla  Edttoaeum  Populär,  yoL  iü 

World,  another  eminent  Spaniard,  p.  cyü.     'The  Moors  were  the 

in  a  work  crowned  by  the  Boyal  most    intelligent    agricoltorists 

Academy  of  Histoiy,  went  stül  Spain     eyer    had.'      Lahordis 

farther,  and  dedlared,  that  not  Spam,  yol.  ii.  p.  218.    Eyen  Jo- 

only  did  the  expnlsion  of  the  yellanos  admits  that '  except  in 

Moriscoes  canse  great  benefit  by  the  parte  occnpied  by  the  Moors, 

secoring  nnity  oz  creed,  bnt  that  the  Spaniards  were  almosttotally 

such  onity  was  '  necessary  on  the  nnacqnainted  with  the  art  of  iiri- 

Spanish  soiL'      'Y  si  bajo  el  gation.'     Clarhis  Internal  State 

aspecto    econ6mico   reprobamos  of  Spain,  "^^  WA.    See  also  C(r- 

semejante  medida  por  la  inflnen-  oowrt,  Arabes  d^Espagne,  yol.  i. 

da  perniciosa  qne    tnyo  desde  p.  255,  yoL  ü.  p.  12,  yol.  iii.  pp. 

el  momento  de  dictarse,  la  im-  162,  222 ;    Bourgoin^,  TabUau 

pardaUdad  de  historiadores  nos  de  VEspaane,  yol.  ii.  pp.   170, 

obliga  k  respetarla  por  los  in-  171;    and    Townsend^s    Spain, 

mensos  bienes  qne  prodiyo  en  el  yoL  iii.  p.  74.    Bemains  of  their 

6rden  reli^oso  y   en  el  6rden  splendid  aqneducts  still  exist. 

politico.'  .  .  .  'Ia  nnidad  reli-  uoskini  Spain,  yol.  i.  pp.  120, 

giosa  era  necesaria  en  el  snelo  125,  291,  292.    Compare  Spain 

espand.'  JansTt  Ckmdicion  Social  by  an  American,  yoL  ii,  p.  112 

VOL.  II.  E  E 
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pi^er,  were  almost  confined  to  Ühem.^^^  Bj  their  ex- 
puIsioD,  all  tibdui  was  destroyed  at  a  blow,  and  most  of 
it  was  destrojed  for  ever.  For,  the  Spaaish  Christians 
considered  sncli  pnrsnits  beneath  their  digniiy.  In 
their  jadgment,  war  and  religion  were  the  only  two 
avocaöons  woräiy  of  being  foUowed«  To  fight  for  the 
king,  or  to  enter  the  Ghnrch  was  hononrable;  bat 
everything  eise  was  mean  and  sordid.^^^  Wlien,  Üiere- 
fore,  the  Moriscoes  were  thmst  out  of  Spain,  there  was 
no  one  to  fiU  their  place ;  arts  and  mannfactores  either 
degenerated,  or  were  entirelylost^  and  immense  regions 
of .  arable  land  were  lefb  uncnltiTated.  Some  of  the 
riebest  parts  of  Valencia  and  Granada  were  so  ne- 
glected,  that  means  were  wanting  to  feed  even  the 
scanty  popolation  which  remained  there.  ^^    Whole 

with  VEstat  de  VEspaffne,  Che-  sonffinnt  plus  ais^ent  la  faim 

n^ye,  1681,  p.  899.  et  les  antres  n^ceesitez  de  la  vie, 

^**  Compare  Janer,  Condieüm  qae    de    travailler,    diBent-ils, 

de  los  MoriscoSf  pp.  47,  48,  with  oomme  des  mercenaiies,  oe  qoi 

Campomanee, Äpendice  äla Edtb-  n'appartient  qu'ä  des  eseüaTefi.' 

eacion  Populär,  vol.  iü.  p.  zxü,  IfJbdnoy,  Bdation  du   Voyafi 

and  Dunlop'a  Memoire,    yoL  i.  d^Eepagne,  Lyon,  1698,  toL  ü. 

p.  18.  pp.  369,  870.    For  fürther  illns- 

^*  The  more  sensible  among  trations  of  this,  see  Labat,  Voy- 

the  Spaniards  notice,  with  regret,  agee  en  Espagne,  Paris,   1730, 

this  national  oontempt  for  eveiy  yol.  i.  pp.  285,  286.     Capmany, 

form  of  nseful  industiy.     See  (^ketionee  OrUicae,  pp.  43,  49, 

Campomanea,  Educacion  Popu^  öO.   Lahordj^e  Spain,  toL  i  p.  i 

lar,  p.  128,  and  Sempere,  Mo-  Rankere  Spanieh  Empire,  p.  103. 

narehie   Espagnole,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Toumeend^e    Journey     throvgk 

277,  278.    A  trayeller  in  Spain  Spain,  yol.  ii  pp.  240,  241. 
in  1669,  Sftys  of  the  people, '  ils        ^^  *  Pudo,   pnes,  decirse  con 

m^prisent  tellement  le  travail,  razon  de  nnestra  patria,  que  de 

qne  la  plüpart  des  artisans  sont  Arabia  Feliz  se  habia  convertido 

Itrangers.'      Voyagee   faüs  en  en  Arabia  Desierta,  y  de  Valen- 

divers   Temps  par   M,  3f>HHf*^  q\j^  en  particnlar,  qne  el  bello 

Amsterdam,  1700,  p.  80.     An-  jardin  de  Espana  se  habia  con- 

other  traycdler,  between    1693  vertido  en  paiamo  seco  y  desln- 

and  1695,  says,  they  '  think  it  ddo.    Dejöse  en  breye  sentir  en 

below  the  dignity  of  a  Spaniard  todas  partes  el  aeote  del  hambre ; 

to  labonr  and  proyide  for  the  y  al  alegre  bnllicio  de  las  po- 

fature.'      Travels  by  a   GentU-  bladones  8ncedi6  el  me]ano6Iioo 

ntan    (by  Brondey?),  London,  süendo  de  los  despoblados,  y  ^ 

1702,  p.  35.    A  third  obseryer,  frecnente   crozar  de  los  labra- 

in    1679,  assures  ns  that  'ils  doresytrf^inerosporlosoamincf 
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districts  were  Buddenlj  deserted,  and  down  to  the 
present  daj  have  never  been  repeopled.  These  soli- 
tndes  gaye  refage  to  snmgglers  and  brigands,  who 
STLCceeded  the  indnsiirioTis  inhabitants  formerly  occnpy- 
ing  tihem ;  and  it  is  seid,  that  from  the  ezpnlsion  of  the 
Moriscoes  is  to  be  dated  the  ezistence  of  those  organized 
bands  of  robbers,  which,  afber  this  period,  became  the 
scoitrge  of  Spain,  and  which  no  snbsequent  goyemment 
has  been  able  entirelj  to  eztirpate.^^^ 

To  these  disastrous  conseqnences,  others  were  added, 
of  a  different,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  still  more  serioas 
kind.  The  yictoiy  gained  by  the  Chnrch  increased 
both  her  power  and  her  repntiätion.  During  the  rest 
of  the  seyenteenth  Century,  not  only  were  the  interests 
of  the  clergy  deemed  superior  to  the  interests  of  laymen, 
bat  the  interests  of  laymen  were  scarcely  thonght  of. 
The  greatest  men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  became 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  temporal  considerations,  aU  yiews 
of  earthly  poHcy,  were  despised  and  set  at  nonght. 
No  one  inqnired;  no  one  donbted;  no  one  presumed 
to  ask  if  all  this  was  right.  The  minds  of  men  snc- 
cnmbed  and  were  prostrate.  Whüe  eyery  other 
conntry  was  adyancing,   Spain  alone  was    receding. 


sigoiö  el  peligroso  encnentro  fnneste  mot»  despoUado ;  en  mille 
de  los  salteadoies  que  los  inf es-  endroits  la  nature  sauvage  a  re 
taban,  abrigÄndose  en  las  rnmas  pris  la  place  des  cultures.  Etü- 
de los  pueblos  desiertos.'  Jantr^  diez  la  oirection  des  despoblados, 
ConäMMn  de  loa  MoriscoSf  p.  1 00.  et  oonsultez  les  registres  des  com- 
See  also  Dwnlop*8  Memoirs,  voL  xnissaires  de  rezpulsion,  vons 
i.  p.  16.  Campomanes  says,  'El  yerrez  piesque  toi^jonrs  que  les 
gran  ntoero  de  artesanos,  que  fftmilles  xuorisques  couvraient 
salieron  con  la  expiiLsion  de  los  ces  solitudes.  Leur  patrimoine 
moriscoS}  caiis6  un  golpe  mortal  abaiidoim^  foima  le  domaine  des 
a  las  xnanufactnras,  y  4  la  voleurs,  qui  ^tablirent  avec  xine 
labranza.*  Apendice  ä  la  Eduea-  sorte  de  s^o^t^  leurs  correspon- 
eion  Poptdar,  yol.  i.  p.  13.  And  dances  effiront^s  4  travers  tonte 
p.  268, '  El  pnnto  de  decadenda  rBspagne.  Le  brigandage  s*or- 
de  nnestras  mannfactoras,  pnede  ganisa^  oomme  nne  profession 
fixarse  desde  el  ano  de  1609,  en  ordinaire ;  et  la  oontrebande,  sa 
[ne  tnbo  principio  la  ezpnlsion  compagne,  lera  le  front  ayec  an- 
e  los  Moriscos.'  tant  d'audaoe,  antant  de  snoc^s.' 
1**  'Snr  la  carte  d'Espagne,  Circowt,  Bktoire  des  Arabee 
en  mille  endroits  est  inscrit  ce  d^Eapagne,  yol.  iii.  pp.  227,  228. 

XX  2 
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Eyeiy  otlier  country  waa  makmg  some  addition  to 
knowledge,  creating  some  art,  or  enlarging  some 
science.  Spain,  niimbed  into  a  death-like  torpor,  spell- 
bonnd  and  entranced  bj  the  accnrsed  snperstition 
whicli  preyed  on  her  strength,  presented  to  Enrope  a 
solitarj  iiiistance  of  constant  decaj.  For  her,  no  nope 
remained ;  and,  before  ihe  olose  of  the  seyenteenth 
centaiy,  the  only  question  was,  bj  wbose  hands  the 
blow  dionld  be  strack,  whicli  woold  dismember  thai 
once  miglity  empire,  wbose  sbadow  had  covered  the 
World,  and  wbose  yast  remains  were  imposing  even  in 
theirrnin. 

To  indicate  the  diSerent  steps  which  mark  the 
decline  of  Spain  wonld  be  hardly  possible,  since  even 
the  Spaniards,  who,  when  it  was  too  late,  were  stong 
with  shame,  have  absiained  from  writing  what  woidd 
onlj  be  the  history  of  their  own  hnmiliation ;  so  that 
there  is  no  detailed  acconnt  of  the  wretched  reigns  of 
Philip  IV,  and  Charles  Ü.,  which  together  comprise  a 
period  of  nearly  eighty  years.^*^     Some  facts,  however, 

»«  *Declin6   pues  imiy  Ben-  volumeB  of  his  Histoij  of  Spain, 

siblementelaTHsta  monarqnia,  y  which    contain    the   reigns   of 

callaron    atonitos  los   historia-  Philip  IV.  and  Charles  11.    Of 

doreSfComohnyendolanecesidad  this  work,  I  have  no  desire  to 

de  traer  a  la  memoria  lo  que  speak   disrespectfuUj ;   on   the 

veian  y  apenas  creian.    Enmn-  contraiy,  it  is  impossible  to  read 

deci6  pnes  la  historia  de  Espana  it  without  interest,  on  acconnt  of 

en  los  dos  reynadoe  de  Felipe  the   admirable    deamess   with 

IV.  y  Carlos  II.  viendo  conti-  which  the  different  topics   are 

nnaba  nnestra  decadencia,  hasta  arranged,  and  also  on  acconnt  of 

quedar  Espana  al  nivel  de  los  its  beantiful  style,  which  reminds 

menos   poderosos    Estados    de  ns  of  the  best  days  of  Castiliaa 

Europa.  Este  silencio  nos  ha  pri-  prose.    Snt  I  feel  constrained  to 

vado  de  saber  no  solo  las  causas  say,  that,  as  a  history,  and  es- 

de    nuestra    decadenda,    sino  pecially  as    a    histcny   which 

tambien  de  los  acontecimientos  nndertakes  to    inyestigate    the 

civiles  y  militares  del  siglo  zyü.'  canses  of  the  decline  of  Spain,  it 

Ortiz,  Con^endio  de  la  Bistoria  is  a  complete  failnre.    In  the 

de  EspaHa,  voL  yi.,  Prologo,  p.  i.  first  place,  M.  Lafaente  has  not 

Nu  attempt  was  made  to  supply  emandpated  himself  from  those 

the  deficiency  comphuned  of  by  veiy  prejndices  to  which  the  de- 

Ortiz,  nntil  1856,  when  M.  La-  cline  of  bis  conntiy  is  owing. 

fuente    pnblished,    in    Madrid,  And,  in  the  seoond  place,  he  has, 

the  sixteenth  and    seventeenth  particnlarly  in    the    reigns    of 
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1  bave  been  able  to  collect,  and  they  are  veiy  signifi- 
cant.  At  the  begiimiiig  of  tbe  seyenteentb,  Century, 
tbe  popnlation  of  Madrid  was  estimated  to  be  400,000 ; 
at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  eigbteentb  centniy,  lesd  tbai^ 
200,000.  ^'3  Seville,  one  of  tbe  riebest  eitles  in  Spain, 
possessed  in  tbe  sixteentb  Century  npwards  of  sixteen 
tbonsand  looms,  wbicb  gave  employment  to  a  bnndred 
and  tbirty  tbousand  persons.^**     By  tbe  reign  of  Philip 

Philip  XV.  and  Charles  II.,  not  centniy,  an  extraordinaiy  dimi- 

nsed     snfficient    diligence     in  nntion  in  the  popnlation  of  the 

eearchingformaterialsfor  study-  capital  was  inevitable.    Indeed, 

ing    the     economical    changes  a  contemporary  of  Charles  II. 

throngh  which  Spain  haspassed.  states  that  in  1699,  Madrid  had 

Lookmg  too  intenüy  at  the  snr-  only  150,000  inhabitants.    Mk- 

face,  he  mistakes  Symptoms  for  moires  de  Louvüle,  Paris,  1818, 

causes ;  so  that  the  real  histoiy  vol.  i.  p.  72.    This  acoonnt  is 

oftheSpanishpeopleevery  where  taken  from  ^un  memoire  manu- 

escapes  his  grasp.  As  the  object  scrit,  en  langue  eapagnole,  trouvö 

to  which  my  studies  are  directed,  dans  les  papiers  du  marquis  de 

compels  metocontemplateaf&irs  LouTille.'  p.  67. 

&om  a  larger  and  more  general  '^*  Capmany  (Questumes  Ort" 

point  of  view  than  he  has  done,  ttcaa,  p.  30),  who  seems  to  have 

it  naturally  happens    that  the  written  his  able,  but  not  very 

condusions  at  which  we  arrive  accurate,  work  for  the  express 

are  very  different;  but  I  wish  purposeof  concealingthedecline 

to  bear  my  testimony,  whatever  of  his  country,  has  given  these, 

it  may  be  worth,  to  the  great  figures  erroneously.    My  infor- 

merit  of  his  book  as  a  work  of  mation  is  derived  &om  an  official 

art,  though,as  a  work  of  Science,  report  made  in  1701,  by    the 

it  appears  to  me    that  he  has  trade  -  corporations  ('gremios') 

effected  nothing,  and  has  thrown  of  Seville.     '  Eijan  la  epoca  de 

no  new  light  on  the  real  history  la  ruina  de  nuestras    fabricas 

of  that  unfortunate,  albeit  once  desde  el  reynado  de  Felipe  II.  y 

splendid,  nation,  of  which  his  anaden   "haber  llegado  k  teuer 

eloquence,  his  learning,  and  his  solo  en  esta  ciudad  al  arte  mayor, 

taste,  make  him  oneof  the  chief-  y  menor  de  la  sede,  el  niunero  de 

est  Ornaments.  mas  de  diez  y  seis  mil  telares,  y 

^   ^"  See  Dtmlop*8  Memoira,  voL  se  ocupaban  en   los  exercicios 

ü.  p.  320 ;  and  the  interesting  adherentes  k  ^  mafi  de  ciento 

calculations  in  UziariZf  Theorica  treinta  mil  personas  de  ämbos 

y  Practica  de  Comercio,  Madrid,  sexos. " '  Campomanes,  Ajpendice 

1757,  folio,  pp.  35,  36.     Owing  ä  la  Edtwacion  Populär,  vol.  i. 

to  the  ignorance  which  formerly  p.  473,  Madrid,  1775.    See  also 

prevailed  respecting    statistics,  uztariz,  Theorica  y  Practica  de 

such  estimates  are   necessarily  Comerc^,  p.  14, 'diez  y  seis  mil 

imperfect ;  but,  after  the  desola-  telares ;'    where,    however,    no 

tion  of  Spaiu  in  the  seventeenth  authority  is  quoted. 
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y.,  ihese  sixteen  thonsaad  looms  liad  dwindled  away 
to  les8  thaa  tliree  himdred ;  ^^  and,  in  a  report  which 
tiie  Cortes  made  to  Vhilip  IV.,  in  1662,  it  is  statedthai 
tlie  city  contained  only  a  qnarter  of  its  former  nnmber 
of  inhabitants,  and  that  even  the  vines  and  olives  cal« 
ciyaied  in  iis  neighbonrhood,  and  which  comprised  a 
considerable  part  of  its  wealth,  were  aknost  entirely 
neglected.i^  Toledo,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenÜi 
Century,  had  upwards  of  fiffcy  woollen  mannfactories ; 
in  1635,  it  had  only  thirteen,  ahnost  the  whole  of  the 
trade  havmg  been  carried  away  by  the  Moriscoes,  and 
established  at  Tnnis.^^^  Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the 
art  of  mannfactaring  silk,  for  which  Toledo  was  cele- 
brated,  was  entirely  lost,  and  nearly  forty  thonsand 
persons,  who  depended  on  it,  were  deprived  of  their 
means  of  snpport.^*®  Other  branches  of  indnstiy 
shared  the  same  fate.  In  the  sixteenth  centnry,  and 
early  in  the  seventeenth,  Spain  enjoyed  great  repnte 
for  the  manofacture  of  gloves,  which  were  made  in 
enormons  qnantities,  and  shipped  to  many  parts,  being 
particnlarly  yalned  in  Englsuid  and  Erance,  and  being 
also  exported  to  the  Indies.  But  Martinez  de  Mata, 
who  wrote  in  the  year  1655,  assnres  ns  that  at  that 
time  this  source  of  wealth  had  disappeared ;  the  mann- 
fikctore  of  gloves  having  qxiite  ceased,  thongh  formerly, 


IM  <£1     prindpal   origen   j  imitated  at  Orleans.'    Gompare, 

eausa  de  que  los  16,000  telares  on   the    cap  -  manu&ctories  of 

de  seda,  luia,  oro  y  plata,  que  se  Tunis,  a  note  in  CampoTnanet, 

contaban  en  Sevilla,  se  hallen  oy  Apendicef  ä  la  Educacion  Bopiular, 

reducidos    4   menos   de    300.'  voL  iy.  p.  249. 

Uetaruf,   Theorica  de  Comercio,  ^^  *TolMe,  oii  se  mettaient 

p.  243.                                      .  en  oenvre  435,000  liTxes  de  soie, 

'M  Sempere,  Monarchie  Eapa-  ayait  däj4  perdu  ce  tray^,  qni 

gnoUf  Yol.  ii.  p.  Ö2,  who  refers  to  suffisait  autrefois  k  Vexistence  do 

the  report  of  the  Cortes  published  38,484  personnes.    La  popnla- 

by  Alonso  Nunez  de  Castro.  don  de  cette  vüle  avait  eproay^ 

"'  Labordie  Spain,  yol.  iy.  p.  xin  tiers  de  diminution,  et  yingt- 

838,  where  it  is  also  said,  that  cinq  maisons  de  ses  familles  los 

Tonis  became,  in  conseqnence  of  plus    illustres    ötaient   passees 

the  ezpulsion  of  the  Moriscoes,  dans  le  domaine  de  diyers  oou- 

ÜEunous  for  the  manufacture  of  yens.'    Semperef  Monarchie  Es- 

Caps,  which  *  were  subsequently  pagnole,  yol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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he  sajs,  it  had  existed  in  every  city  in  Spain.***  In 
tho  once-flonrishing  province  of  Castile,  everj  thing 
was  going  to  min.  Even  Segovia  lost  its  mannfac- 
tures,  and  retained  nothing  hut  the  memoiy  of  its 
foimer  wealth.*®®  The  decay  of  Bnrgos  was  eqnally 
rapid ;  the  trade  of  that  famoos  city  perished ;  and  the 
deserted  streets  and  empiy  honses  formed  such  a 
pictnre  of  desolation,  that  a  contemporary,  strack  by 
thfi  havoo,  emphatically  declared  that  Bnrgos  had  lost 
erery  thing  excepfc  its  name.^^^     In  other  districts,  the 

^"^  See  hifl  interesting  essaj,  et  ils  ne  s'en  ^tonnoient  point/ 

reprinted    in  the    appendix  to  The  decline  of  the  silk  and  wool 

Cam^TnaneSy  vol.  iy.  p.  251.  He  mannfactnres  of  Segovia  is  also 

says,  '  La  f4brica  de  los  guantes,  noticed  by  Martinez  de  la  Mata» 

que  tenian  pocos  anos  ha  todas  who  wrote  in   1650.     See  his 

las  cindades  de  estos  rejnos  para  Dos  JHscursoSf  edited  by  Oanga, 

el  consumo  de  Espana  y  las  In-  liffadrid,  1794,  p.  8.  Saint  Simon, 

dias,  era  mny  considerable ;  y  who  was  there  in  1722,  says,  <  A 

se  h&  destroido,  despnes  que  se  T^gard  de  lenrs  laines,  j'en  Tis 

dio     entrada   al     consumo   Ue  les  mannfactnres  k  S^^yie  qui 

gnantes  estrangeros.'      Such  a  me  parorent  peu  de  chose  et  foit 

Statement,  made  by  a  oontempo-  tomb^s  de  leur  ancienne  ]r^puta- 

lary,  is  unimjpeachable ;  but  the  tion/  Mhnovrea  du  Duo  de  SairU 

reason  he  assigns  is  inadequate.  SiTnofiy  voL  zzxyü.  p.  230,  Pans, 

^^  SegOTia,  as  it  ap^eared  in  1841.  SegOTia  usedto  be  &mous 

1659,  is  thus  described  in  JBoisd,  for  the  beautifol  colour  of  its 

Joitmal   du  Voyage  d^Espagne,  cloth,  the  dye  of  which  was  taJcen 

Paris,  1669,  4to.  p.  186:  'Au-  £rom  a  shell-fish  found  in  the 

tresfois,  cette  yille  qui  paroist  West  Indies,  and  is  supposed  to 

assez  grande,  estoit  fort  riebe,  be  the  same  as  the  purpura  of 

tant  k  cause  que  les  rois  de  Gas-  the    ancients.    See   a  note    in 

tille  7  demeuroient,  qu'ä  cause  Villen* a  Spaiai,    Bubiin,    1781, 

,  du  grand  commerce  des  laines  et  pp.  19,  20. 

*  des  bea-uzdrapsquis'yfaisoient;        ^**  Such  is  the  langnage  of  a 

mais  a  pr^nt  le  trafic  n'y  est  Spaniard  in  the  middle  of  the 

plus,  et  on  n*y  feit  plus  que  fort  seventeenth  Century.     *  Porque 

peu  de  draps,  de  sorte  que  la  '&  la  dudad  de  Burgos,  cabeza  de 

▼Hie  est  presque  ddsert  et  fort  Castilla,  no  le  ha  quedado  sino 

pauTre.  U ne  marque  de  sa  pau-  el  nombre,  ni  aun  yestigio«  4e 

vret^  du  mauyais   ordre  a£s-  sus  ruinas ;  redudda  la  grandeza 

pagne,  et  du  peu  de  pr^voyance  de  sus  tratos,  Prior,  y  O6n8ulia0, 

des  Espagnols  (quoy  qu'on  dise  y  ordenanzas  para  la  conservar 

de  leur  flegme),  c'est  que  le  jour  cion  de  eUos,  4  600  vecinos,  qne 

que  J'y  arrivay  jusques  k  deuz  conservanel  nombre  y  lustM  de 

heures   aprös  midy  il  n*y  avoit  aquella  antigua  y  noble  ciudad, 

pomt  eu  de  pain  en  toute  ik  Tille,  que  enc6rr6  en  si  mas  de  seis 
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resnlts  were  eqnallj  fataL  The  beautiful  provinces  of 
the  southy  ricblj  endowed  bj  uature,  Lad  formerlj 
been  so  wealÜhj,  tbat  their  contribntioiis  alone  snfficed, 
in  time  of  need,  to  replenish  the  imperial  tireasmy ;  bnt 
thej  now  deteriorated  with  such  rapidiiy,  that,  by  the 
year  1640,  it  was  found  hardlj  possible  to  impose  a  tax 
on  them  which  would  be  productive.^®*  Dnring  the 
latter  half  of  the  seyenteentii  Century,  mattere  became 
still  worse,  and  the  poveriy  and  wretchedness  of  the 
people  surpass  all  description.  In  the  yillages  near 
Madrid,  the  inhabitants  were  literally  &mishing ;  and 
those  &rmers  who  had  a  stock  of  food  reftised  to  seil 


xnil,  sin  la  gente  sofilta,  natural,  TEspagne,  sous  forme  de  doxui 

y  forastera.'  Camj^omanea,  Apen^  yolontaires    on    antremezit,   le 

dice  ä  la  Edtceacion,  yoL  i.  p.  conseil  estiineqa'il  estbiendiffi- 

453,  Madrid,  1765.    An  inteUi-  eile  d'impcMier  anx  penples  des 

gent    Dntcliman,    who    yisited  charges  nouvelles ;'  and  in  No- 

Spain  in  1665,  says  of  Burgos,  yember  of  that  same  year,  at 

'  eile  a  est^  autrefois  fort  mar-  another  meeting  of  the  ooimcil, 

chande,  mais  depuis  pen,  eile  a  a  memoir  was  drawn  up,  stating 

presqne   perdn  tont    son  com-  that  *  depuis   le  r^gne  de  Bon 

merce.'     Aarseru    de    Sommer-  Ferdinand  le  Catholique  jnsqa'ä 

dyck,  Vcyage  d^Etpagne,  Paris,  cejour,  la  monarchie  d'l^agne 

1665,  4to.  p.  16.    To  me,  it  cer-  ne  s'est  pas  encore  vue  si  pr^ 

tainly  appears  that  facts  of  this  de  sa  ruine,  si  Spuis^e,  si  denn^ 

sort  naye  more  to  do  with  the  des  ressources  n^cessaires  pour 

real  history  of  Spain  than  the  faire  face  k  un  grand  p^ril.'   See 

details  of  kings,   and  treaties,  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of 

and  battles,  w£jch  the  Spanish  the  Councils,  published,  for,  I 

historians  love  to  accumulate.  believe,  the  first  time,  by  M. 

!•>  *  Could  contribute  little  to  Mignet,  in  his  NigociaHims  rda- 

the    exigendes    of  the     State.'  tives  ä  la  Succesmon  ePEepaane, 

Durdop's  Memoire,  vol.  i.  p.  286.  voL  ii.  pp.  124, 601,  Paris,  1836, 

Compare  Lamentos  Apclogiticos,  4to.     See    also,  in    Uie    same 

in  Doe  LiscureoSj  edit.  Canga,  yaluable  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  127,  a 

Madrid,  1794,  p.  82,  onthe  State  letter  to  Louis  XTV.,  from  his 

of  things  in  '  lo  mas  f^rtil  de  ambassador   at   Madrid,  dated 

Andaluda.'      The    govemment  2nd  June,  1667,  and  stating  t^t 

first  became  alive  to  all    this  Textr^mitä  est  ici   si   grande 

when  it  found   that    no  more  qu*il  se  fait  une    contribution 

money  could  be  wrung  from  the  volontaire  de  tous  les  particuliers 

people.    In  May  1667,  a  Council  que  Ton  appeUe  donativo,  pour 

of  State,  convoked  by  the  queen,  foumir  quelque  argent  present 

reported  that  *  quant  aux  res-  pour  les  n^essit^  pnbljques.* 
sources  qu'on  voudrait  tirer  de 
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ii,  becaiise,  mucli  as  thej  needed  monej,  thej  were  ap- 
prehensive  of  seeing  their  families  perisli  aroimd  Ühem. 
The  conseqnence  was,  that  the  capital  was  in  danger 
of  being  starred ;  and  ordinary  tbreats  producing  no 
effect,  it  was  fonnd  necessary,  in  1664,  that  the  I^esi- 
dent  of  Castile,  with  an  armed  force,  and  accompanied 
by  tbe  public  ezecutioner,  shonld  visit  the  adjacent 
villages,  and  compel  the  inhabiiants  to  bring  their  snp- 
plies  to  the  markets  of  Madrid.  ^^^  All  over  Spain,  the 
same  destitation  prevailed.  That  once  rieh  and 
prosperous  conntiy  was  covered  with  a  rabble  of 
monks  and  clergy,  whose  insatiate  rapacitj  absorbed 
the  little  wealth  jet  to  be  fonnd.  Hence  it  happened, 
that  tbe  govemment,  thongh  ahnest  penniless,  conld 
obtain  no  suppHes.  The  tax-gatherers,  nrged  to  make 
up  tbe  defilciency,  adopted  tibe  most  desperate  ezpe- 
dients.  Thej  not  onlj  seized  the  beds  and  aU  the 
^imitnre,  but  they  nnroofed  the  honses,  and  sold  the 
materials  of  the  roofi  for  whatever  they  wonld  fetch. 
The  inhabitants  were  forced  to  fly ;  the  fields  were  left 
■oncultivated ;  vast  mnltitades  died  from.  want  and  ex- 
posure ;  entire  villages  were  deserted;  andin  many  of  the 
towns,  npwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  honses  were,  by 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  utterly  destroyed.^®* 

'**  In  1664,  Sir  Eichard  Fan-  make  such  things  credible.    In 

shawe  writes  from   Madrid  to  1686,  Alyarez  Osoiio  j  Bedin 

Secretary    Bennet,   '  Since    my  wrote  bis  Discursoa.   They  were 

last  to  yon,   of  yesterday,  the  published  in  1687  and  1688  ; 

President  of  Castile,  faaving,  by  they  were  reprinted  at  Madrid 

the  king^s    special    and   angry  in  1775;  and  from  the  reprint, 

command,  gone    forth  to    Sie  pp.  345-348,  I  eztract  the  fol- 

neighbonring  TiUages,  attended  lowing  particulars  : '  Es  preciso 

wi£  the  hangman,  and  what-  decir  con  la  mayor  brevedad,  qne 

soeyer  eise  of  terror  incident  to  pide  el  asnnto,  en  la  forma  qne 

bis  place  and  derogatory  to  Ms  los  comisionantes  continnamente 

person,  the  markets  in  this  town  estan  saqueando  todos  los  lu- 

begin  to  be  f^imished  again  plen-  gares,  con  capa  de  servir  4  V.M. 

tirolly  enough.'  Memoire  ofLadv  Entran  en  eÜos,    intiman    sus 

Fanahawe,    written    by  heradf^  comisiones  k  las  jnstidas,  j  ellas 

edit.  London,  1830,  p.  291.  les  snplican,  tengan  misenoordia 

^^  Kothing  bat   the  precise  de  los  moradores,  qne  estan  con 

^s^A.  oncontradicted  evidence  of  mucha  necesidad.    Ylnego  que 

a  contemporaiy  witness   conld  toman  el  nso,  dicen  :  qne  a  ellos 
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In  the  rnidfit  of  Üifiise  oaJami&B,  the  spirit  and 
energy  of  Spam  were  eztingnished.  In  everj  dapart- 
inent,  all  power  and  lifo  disappeared.  Tbe  Spanish 
troops  were  defeated  at  Booroy  in  1643 ;  and  several 
writers  asoribe  to  that  batüe  the  destmction  of 
the  müitary  reputation  of  Spain.^^  This,  however, 
was  only  one  of  manj  Symptoms. ^^®    In  1656,  it  was 


noles  toca  dispensar  en  hacer  preciso,  qaelayenganapoblarde 

giacias :  quo  traen  orden  de  co-  otiros  B^nos.' 

brar  con  todo  rigor  laa  cantidadee,  ''^  '  Alll  acab6    aqnella    an- 

qne  deben  los  lugares ;  y  tambien  tigua  milicia  espanola  que  desde 

moen  han  de  cobiar  aus  salarios.  el  tiempo  de  los  rejes  catolicos 

Y  se  van  entrando  por  las  casas  habia  ganado  tan  gloriosos  tri- 

de  los   pobres  labradores,  y  de-  nnfos,  siendo  el   terror  de  sss 

m4s  recrnos ;  y  con  mucha  caenta  enemigos.'      Tajjna,  Öimlufoeion 

y  raEon,  les  qnitan  el  poco  dine-  Etfafiola^  yoL  iii.  p.  160,  Ma- 

ro,  que    tienen:  y  4    los    qne  drid,  1840.    *  La  batalla  de  Boc- 

no  tienen,  les  sacan  prendas:y  roy,    en  qne  el   j6yen    Cond6 

donde  no  las  hallan,  les  qnitan  las  reco^6   los    lanreles    con    ave 

pobres  camas,  en  qne  dnermen :  eng&Lan6    la  dorado    dm*  ad 

y  se  detienenen  Tender  las  pren-  nino  Luis  XIV.,  aeal)6  oon  U 

.  das,  todo  el  tiempo  qne  pneden.'  reputadon  qneann  jbabian  podi- 

.  .  .  'Lossaqn^sr^eridos  van  do    ir   oonsesrvando   los    viejos 

continnando,    obligando    k    los  tercios  espanoles  de   Flandres.' 

mas  yednos  de  los  Ingares,  &  qne  Lrfitente,  Historia  de   Eapana, 

se  vayan  bnyendo  de  sns  casa«,  yoL  xvü  p.  368,  Madrid,  1856. 

dexandobaldiassnshaciendasde  '**  In   the    Clarendon    State 

campo;    y    los    oobradores    no  Papers,  yol.  i.  p.  275,  Oxford, 

tiemfln  lAstima   de  todas  estas  1767,  folio,  I  find  aletterwritten 

miscrias,  y  asoladones,  como  si  by  Hopton  to  Secretary  Winde- 

entraran  en  Ingares  de  enemigos.  bank,  dated  Madrid,  3 Ist  May, 

Las  casas,  que  hallan  vadas,  si  1635.  The  anthor  of  this  offidsJ 

hay  qnien  se  las  compre,  las  communication  gives  an  acconnt 

venden:  y  qnando   no    pneden  of  the  Spanish  tfoopsjnstraised, 

venderlas,  las  qnitan  los  texados ;  and  says,  *  I  have  obseryed  Uiese 

y  venden  la  teza,  y  madera  por  levies,  and  I  find  the  horses  are 

qnalquier  dinero.    Con  esta  de-  so  weak,astheniostofthem  will 

stroieicm  general,  no  han  quedado  never  be  able  to  go  to  the  rendez- 

en  pie  en  los  lugares  la  tercera  yons,    and    those   yery    haidly 

parte  de  casas,  y  han  muerto  gotten,  the  infantry  so  nnwüling 

de  neoesidad  gran  multitnd  de  to  serve,  as  they  are  carried  Hke 

personas.    Oon  lo  qnal  los  lu-  galley-slaves,  in  chains,  which 

gares  no  tienen  la  mitad  de  fa-  serves  not  the  tarn,  and  so  far 

milias,  qne  antiguamente  habia  short  of  the  nnmber  that  was 

en  Espana.    Y  si  no    se  pone  proposed,  as  they  come  not  to 

remedio  a   todo  referido,    sera  one  of  three.*    This  was   eight 
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proposed  to  fit  out  a  small  fleet ;  bnt  the  fislieries  on  th& 
ooast  Imd  so  dedined,  that  it  was  foand  impossible  to 

procore  saücns  eiioQ^  to  xnan  ereii  the  fsw  shipa 
wbicli  were  reqtdred?^    Tim  charis  idncli  bad  been 

years  before  the  battle  of  Kocroy ;  sonnes  pen  propres  ä  la  guerre/ 

after  it^  matten  became  rapiäj  And  finally,  the   Spanish    ex- 

worse.     A  letter  from  Sir  Ed-  planation  d  all  tbis  in  Yafieg^ 

ward  Hyde  to  Secretary  Nicholas,  Memorias,  Prologo,  pp.  148, 149, 

dated  Madrid,  ISthMarch,  1649-  Madrid,  1723.    *  La  Monarqnia 

50,  States,  that  Spamsb  '  affairs  de  Espana^  cnja  decadencia  la 

are  really  in  huge  disoider,  aad  avia  yk  Bios  decretado  desde  el 

capable  of  bein^renderedahnost  ano    de   1621,'    &c. ;    blasphe- 

desperate;'  and  another  letter,  mcnifllj   ascribing  to   the   Al- 

on  14th  April,  1650,  '  if  some  mightj,  what  was  the  resnlt  of 

mirade  do  not  preserre  them,  their  own  folly,  and  obstinately 

this  crown  mnst  De  speedily  de-  shntting  their  eyes  to  the  real 

stroyed.'     Clarendan  State  Po*  canse  of  their  roin. 

persy  Tol.  iü.  pp.  13,  17,  Oxford,  >"  '  A  Century  ago,  Spain  had 

1786.     An  officialBeport  onthe  been  as  snpreme  at  sea  as  on 

Netherlands,  presentea  to  Lonis  land ;  her  ordinaiy  naval  force 

XIV.  in  1665,  dedares  that  the  was  140  gaUeys,  which  were  the- 

Dutch    'considered    Spain    so  terror  boäof  theMediterranean 

weakened,  as  to  be  ont  of  oon-  and  Atlantic.    Bat  now'  (1656), 

dition  to  renew  the  war  within  'in  consequenoe  of  the  decline  of 

the   next   one  hnndred  years.'  commerce  and  fisheries  on  the^ 

Saumet's  Bistory  of  th»   8ix-  coast,  instead  of  the  nnmerons 

ieenth  and    Sevmtemth   Centt/t»  sqnadrons  of  the   Dorias    and 

riea,  ülusirated  by  Original  Docu-  Mendozas,  which  -were  -wont  to 

mentSj  London,  1835,  yöL  L  p.  attend  the  movements    of  the 

237.    See  also  Mgnei,  Nigoeia-  first  great  John  of  Anstria  and 

tions   relatives  ä  la  Suceeasion  the  E^peror  Charles,  the  present 

ctEspagne,  Paris,   1835  -  1842,  High  -  Admiral  of  Spain,   and 

4to.  vol  i.  pp.  37,  38,  814,  315,  &vourite  son  of   it«    monarch, 

vol.  iü  p.  684,  Tol.  iy.  p.  218 ;  and  pnt  to  sea  with  three  wretched 

L^Estat    de  rEspagne,  Gtni&Te,  gaUie?,  which,    with  diffioolty, 

1681,  pp.  83,  271.  *L'Espagne  escaped  firom  some  Algerine  cor- 

fusant     en     nos    jonrs    plns  sairs,  and  were  afterwardsnearly 

de  pitii   que  de   penr  k  cenx  shipwrecked    on  the    coast  of 

qa'elle  a  tenus  long-tems  dans  AMca.'    Duvdo^e  MemoirSf  vol. 

tine  crainte  perp^tueUe,  et  dans  i.  p.  549.  In  1663, '  II  n'y  avait 

^me    respectnense     y^n&ration.'  4  Cadix  ni  yaisseatix  ni  gal&res 

'  •  *  .  'Anssi   peut-on    dire  qne  en  ^tat  draller  en   mer.     Les 

les  Espagnols  qxd  ^toient  antre-  Manres  insnltaient  andaciense- 

fois  des  lions,  ou  des  y^tables  ment  les  c6tefl  de  TAndalonsie, 

hommes    et   incomparables    en  et    prenaieut   impitnSment  les 

▼aIenr,sont  maiatenant  des  cerfis,  barques  qni  se  hasardaient  k  nne 

ou  des  femmes,  et  enfin  des  per-  lieue   de    la    rade.      Le    due- 
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niade,  were  either  lost  or  neglected ;  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  SpaniBh  pilots  became  so  notorions,  that  no  oBe 
was  willing  to  tmst  them..^^^  As  to  the  militarj 
Service,  it  is  stated,  in  an  acconnt  of  Spain,  late  in  the 
seventeenth  centiuy,  that  most  of  the  troops  had 
deserted  their  colours,  and  that  the  few  who  were  Mth- 
ful  were  clothed  in  rags,  received  no  paj,  and  were 
djing  of  hunger.^®'    Another  acconnt  describes  this 

d'Albuqneique,  qid  commandait  to  giye  these  and  similar  pas- 

les  forces  navales,  se  plaignait  aams  with  a  fulness  which  I  fear 

hautement  de  la  Position   hu-  wul  weair  some  readers. 

miliante  dans  laqneUe  on  le  lais-  '"*  And  when  they  did,  it  was 

sait.    n  avait  demand^  avec  in-  to  their  own  cost^  as  Stanbape 

stanoeqn'onluidonnAtdesmate-  fonnd,  at  the  beginning  of  Us 

lots  et  des  soldats  ponr  mettre  career  as  British  minister  to  the 

sur  les  yaisseanz ;  niaisle  Comte  oourt  of  Madrid,  in  1690.    See 

deCastrillOypr^dentduConseil  his  letter  to  Lord  ShrevBbury, 

de  Finances    (de  la  haeiendd^  in  MahofCs  Spain  under  Charles 

avait  d^darö  qu'il   n'avait   ni  U^  London,  1840,  p.  3.     *  We 

argent,  ni  la   possibilit^   d'en  were  forced  into  a  small  port, 

trouver,  et  conseiUait  de  renoncer  called  Ferrol,  three  leagues  short 

4  Tarm^e  navale/    Mignet,  N^  of  the  Groyne,  and,  bj  the  igno- 

ffodaiumsrelatwesälaauccessum  rance  of  a  Spanish  pilot,   oiir 

d^E^pagnCy  vol.  i.  pp.  Slö,  316,  ships  fellfoiü  one  wiUi  another, 

Paris,  183Ö,  4to.  fromcontempo-  and  the  admiral's  ship  was  on 

rary  mannscripts.  Even  in  1648,  gronnd  for  some  honrs,  but  got 

Spain  had  '  become  so  feeble  in  off  dear  withont  any  damage.' 

point  of  naval  af&irs  as  to  be  Indeed,    tibe    Spanish    seamen, 

obliged  to  hire  Dutch  yessels  for  once  the  boldest  and  most  skil- 

carrying  on  her  American  com-  fol  navigators  in  the  world,  so 

merce.'     Mctcpheraotis   Jnnals  deeenerated,  that,  oarlj  in  the 

of  Commerce,  voL  ii.   p.  436,  ei^teenth  cento^,  we  find  it 

London,   1805,  4to.     And,  to  stated  as  a  matter  ofcourse,  that 

eomplete  the  chain  of  evideoioe,  '  to  form  the  Spaniard  to  marine 

there  is  a  letter  in  the  Clarendon  afiairs,  is  transpoiting  them  into 

State  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  86,  Ox-  unknown  coimtries.*      2%e  Ets- 

ford,  1773,  folio,  wntten  from  tory  of  Cardinal  Mberani,  Lon- 

Madrid  in  Jnne  1640,  stating  don,  1719,  p.  257. 

that,  *  For  ships  they  have  few,  '"*  *  Le  pen  de    soldats  qni 

mariners  fewer,  landsmen  not  so  r^istaient  a  la  d^sertion,  ^taient 

many  as  they  need,  and,  by  all  vötos    de  haillons,  sans  sdde, 

signs,  money  not  at  all  that  can  sans  pain.'    Mimoirea  de  Lm- 

be    spared.*       The   histoiy   of  vUle,  edit.  Paris,  1818,  vol.  i.  p. 

Spain  dnring  tliis  period  never  72.     *  Dans  l'^tab  le  plus  mis^- 

faaving  been  written,  I  am  com-  rable.'p.  43.  Gompare  Lafaente^ 

pelled,  in  my  own  jnstiflcation,  in    the   reign    ofPhilip   IT. 
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once    XDighty  kingdom  as  utterly    unprotected ;    the 

frontier  toinis  ungarrisoned ;  the  fortifications  dilapi- 

dated  and  cmmbliiig  awaj;   the  magazines  withont 

amnixiiiitioii ;  the  arsenals  empfy ;  the  Workshops  unein- 

ployed ;   and  even  Üie  art  of  bnüding  ships  entirely 
lost.  »70 

Wiiile  the  conntry  at  large  was  thns  langnishin^,  as 
if  it  had  been  stridcen  by  some  mortal  distemper,  the 
most  horrible  scenes  were  occorrin^  in  the  capital, 
nnder  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign.  The  inhabitants  of 
Madrid  were  starring;  and  the  arbitrary  measnres 
which.  had  been  adopted  to  snpply  them  with  food, 
conld  only  prodnce  temporary  relief.  Many  persons 
feil  down  in  the  streets  exhansted,  and  died  where  they 
feil ;  others  were*  seen  in  the  public  highway  evidently 
dying,  bnt  no  one  had  wherewithal  to  feed  them.  At 
length  the  people  became  desperate,  and  threw  off  all 
control.  In  1680,  not  only  the  workmen  of  Madrid,  bnt 
large  nnmbers  of  the  tradesmen,  organized  themselves 
into  bands,  broke  open  private  houses,  and  robbed  and 
mnrdered  the  inhabitants  in  the  &ce  of  day.^^^    Dnriag 

(JSRstorta,  vol.  xvi.  p.  619),  'los  arte  de  constmir  naves,  j  no 

BoldadoB  peleaban  andn^osos  j  tenia  el  Hey  mas  que  las  desti- 

medio  desnudos ;'  and  D^Aulnoy,  nadas  al  comercio  de  Indias,  j 

in    1679   ißdatUm  du   Vovage  algunos  galeones;   seis  galeoras, 

iiEsfj^agne^  vol.  i.  p.  168),  *  d  est  oonsiuni£s    del  tiempo,  j  del 

rare  qne  dans  tont  nn  r^giment^  ocio,  se  anooraban  en  Cartagena.' 

il    se  tronve  denx  soldats  qni  BttcaUar,     Oömentarioe    de    la 

ayent  plns  d'nne  chemise.'  Oiterra  de  Espaüa,  yoI.  i.  p.  43. 

'**  'Bninosos    Igs  mnros  de  Another    eye-witness    describes 

sus  fortalezas,  ann  tenia  Baroe-  'the  best  fortresses  consistingof 

lona   abiertas  las  brechas,  qne  mined  walls,  monnted  with  here 

hizo  el  dnqne  de  Vendoma;   j  and  there  a  mstj  cannon,  and 

desde    Bosas    hasta    Cadiz,  no  the  man  thought  an  able  engl- 

habia  Alcazar,  ni  CastiUo,  no  neer  whoknewhowtofirethem.' 

Bolo  presidiado,  pero  ni  montada  Ripperdc^e  MeTiunra,  second  edi- 

Bn  artilleria.    La  misma  nogli-  tion,  London,  1740,  p.  227. 

genda  seadmirabaenloipnertofl  "'  Ihardoj^e  Memmre^  toI.  ii. 

de  Vizcaya,  y  Chdicia ;  no  tenian  pp.  224,  22ö.    In  1680,  Madame 

los    ahnazenes  sns  proTisiones,  de    ViUars,    the    wife    of   the 

faltaban  fondidores  de  annas,  j  French  Ambassador,  writes  from 

las  qne  habia,  eran  de  ningon  Madrid,  that  snch  -was  the  State 

>i8o.      Vacios   los  arsenales   j  of  affiurs  there,  that  her  hns- 

artilleros,  se  habia  olvidado  el  band  thonght  it  advisable  that 
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the  remainiiig  tweniy  yeaars  of  tlie  seventeenÜioezitaiyy 
the  oapital  was  in  a  state,  not  of  insorrection,  bat  of 
anarohy.  Society  was  loosened,  and  seemed  to  be 
resolving  itself  into  ita  elements.  To  use  the  empliatic 
language  of  a  contemporary,  liberty  and  restraint  wäre 
eqnally  unknöwn.^^^  The  ordinary  fiinctions  of  the 
•executive  goyemment  were  suspended.  The  police  of 
Madrid,  nnable  to  obtain  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  dis- 
bänded,  and  gave  themselyes  np  to  rapine.  Nor  did 
there  seem  any  means  of  remedying  these  eTÜs.  The 
exchequer  was  empty,  and  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
plenish  it.  Such  was  the  poverfy  of  the  conrt,  that 
money  was  wanting  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  king's 
private  servants,  and  to  meet  the  daily  ezpenses  of  bis 
honsehold.  '^*    In  1693,  payment  was  suspended  of  eveiy 

sheshouldretumhoine.  Lettresde  bassadreas  'writes  from  Madrid, 

Madame  de  VtUare,  Amsterdam,  '  Je  ne  vous  parle  point  de  la 

1759,  p.  169.    A  letter  -written  mis&re  de  ce  rovaume.    La  faim 

by  äie  Danish  ambaesador  in  est    jusqnes    dans    le    palais. 

1677,  describes  eveiy  hoose  in  J'ötois  hier   ayec   linit  ou  diz 

Madrid  as  regularly  armed  from  camaristos,    et  La  Moline,  qui 

top  to    bottom ;    '  de  haut  en  disoient  qu'il  y  ayoit  fort  long- 

bas.'      Mignetf  NSgodatioTia  r«-  tems  qu'on  ne  lenr  donnoit  plus 

latives  ä  la  Suceession,  vol.  iv.  ni  pain  ni  viande.    Anx  Reimes 

p.  638,  Paris,  1842,  4to.     The  du  zoi  et  de  la  reine,  de  m^me 

deaths  from  starvation  are  said  Lettres  de  Madame  la  Marguise 

to  have  been  particnlarly  nume-  de    VUlare,   Amsterdam,   1759, 

rous  in  Andalusia..    See  Tapia,  pp.  216,  217.     The  year  alter 

Civüieacwn  Espanola,  toL  üi.p.  Charles  II.  died:   'H  n*y  avoit 

167.     'En  Andalucia  especiiu-  pas  de  fonds  pour  les  choses  les 

mente    moria   mucha  gente  de  plus  ndcessaires,  ponr  la  coisine, 

hambre,  y  el  consulado  de  Se-  i'^urie,  les  valets  de  pied,'  &c. 

villa  enyi6  una  diputacion  para  Millot,    Mhnoires   du   Dw   de 

representar  que  aquella  ciudad  Nbaülea,  yqL  ii.  p.  26,  ed.  Petitot, 

habia   quedado   reducida   a   la  Paris,     1828.       Among    other 

coarta  parte  de  la  poblacion  que  reckless  ezpedients,  the  currency 

habia    tenido    cincuenta    anos  was  so  depreciated,  that,  in  a 

antes.*      On    the  State  of  the  letter  from  Martin  to  Dr.  Piazer, 

people  generally,  in  1680,  com-  dated  Madrid,  March  6Üi,  1680, 

pare  Lettrea  de  ViHara,  pp.  145,  we  hear  of  *  the  &11  of  money  to 

152,  161.  one  fourth  part  of  its  foimer 

^"  'Point  de  libert^s  et  point  value.'  MisceUany  of  the  Spal- 
te frein,  MhL  de  Lomüle,  ding  Club,  yoL  t.  p.  187»  Aber- 
▼ol.  i.  p.  68.  deen,  4to.  1852. 

»"  *  Li  1681,  the  French  am- 
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life-pension ;  and  all  officers  and  ministers  of  the  crown 
vrere  mulcted  of  one-third  of  their  salaries.^^^  Nothiog, 
hovrever,  cotdd  arrest  the  mischief.  Famine  and  poverty 
contiiiTLed  to  increase  ;^^^  and,  in  1699,  Stanhope,  the 
Britisli  minister  then  residing  in  Madrid,  writes,  th&t 
never  a  day  passed  in  which  people  were  not  killed  in 
the  streets  scnffling  for  hread ;  that  his  own  secretary 
had  Seen  five  women  stifled  to  death  by  the  crowd 
before  a  bakehonse ;  and  that,  to  swell  the  catalogae  of 
misexy,  npwards  of  twenty  thousand  additional  beggars 
firom  the  conntry  hadrecently  flocked  into  the  capiterl.^76 

174  t  rp}jQ  \ihi%  has  taken  away,  tbe  letter  £rom  the  French  Am- 

by  a  late  decree,  a  third  part  of  bassador  to  Louis  XIV.,  dated 

all   wages   and   salaries  of  all  Madrid,    June    2nd,    1667,    in 

officers    and   ministers  witbout  Mignetf  Ni^ociations,  vol.  ii.  p. 

exception,  and  suspended  for  the  128,  Paris,  1835, 4to.    The  onlj 

ensmng  year,  1694,  all  pensions  chance  of  recovering  the  history 

for  lifo  granted  either  by  himself  of    Spain    in    the    seventeenth 

er  his  father/    Letter  firom  the  Century,  is  by  collating  these  and 

English      Ambassador,     dated  similar     documents    with    the 

Madrid,  November  ISth,  1693,  meagre  notices  to  be  found  in 

in  Mahon's  Spam  tmder  Charles  Spanish  writers. 

JZ,  London,  1840,  p.  40.    This  "»  Li    1696,    'the  miserable 

is    also    stated  in  Mülot,  Mi-  poyerty  in  this  coimtry/   TraveU 

moires  de  Noaälea,  vol.  i.  p.  859,  through    Spam,  performed    hy 

Paris,    1828;    'retranchant   le  a    Gentleman,    liondon,     1702, 

tiersdesd6pense8de8amaison,et  p.  62.    And,  in  the  same  year, 

des  appointemens  de  ses  ofiBciers  '  L'Espagne,   manquant  de  tout 

tant  militaires  que  ciyils.'     Li  d'hommes,etd'argent.'  MSmoires 

the  preceding  reign,  the  pension  de  NoaiUea,  yol.  i.  p.  402.   *  L'Es- 

had  been  stopped,  at  all  eyents  pagne,  presque  aneantie.*  p.  424. 

for    a    time.      Li    1650,    Sir  "•  See  the  lettiers  in  Mahon*8 

Edward  Hyde,  -writes  from  Ma-  Spain    under    Charles  II,,  pp. 

drid,  <  there  is  an  universal  stop  138-140.    On  the  2 Ist  of  May, 

of  all  pensions  which  haye  been  '  We  have  an  addition  of  aboye 

granted    formerly.'      Clarendon  20,000  beggars,  flocked  from  the 

State    Papers,    vol.  ii.  p.  588,  country  round,  to  share  in  that 

Oxford,   1773.     The  nezt  step  litüe  here  is,  who  were  starving 

which  was  taken  was  a  proposal,  at  home,  and  look  like  ghosts.* 

in  1667i  to  tax  the  salaries  of  On    the    27th    of   May,    '  The 

the  members  of  the  Council  of  scarcity  of  bread  is  growing  on 

CastUe,  Arragon,  &c;   butthis  apace  towards  a  fSEonine,  which 

idea   was    abandoned,  until  at  increases,  by  yast  multitudes  of 

length,  tibey,  like  all  other  public  poor  that  swarm  in  upon  us  from 

servants,  came  tmder  the  com-  the  oountries  round  aboat.     I 

prehensiye  edict  of  1693.     See  shifted  the  best  I  oould  tili  this 
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1£  tliis  State  of  things  had  contmued  for  another 
generatioii,  tihe  wildest  anarchy  nmst  liave  ensned,  and 
the  whole  frame  of  socieiy  been  broken  up.^^^  Tlie 
011I7  Chance  of  sayrng  Spain  firom  a  relapse  into  bar- 
barism,  was  that  it  snonld  fall,  and  fall  qnickly,  nnder 
foreign  dominion.  Such  a  change  was  indispensable  ; 
and  Üiere  was  reason  to  fear  that  it  might  come  in  a 
form  which  wonld  have  been  inezpressibly  odions  to 
the  nation.  For,  late  in  the  serenteenth  centmy, 
Genta  was  besieged  by  the  Mohammedans ;  and  as  the 
Spanish  Govemment  had  neither  troops  nor  ships,  the 
greatest  apprehensions  were  entertained  respecting  the 
nite  of  this  important  f ortress ;  there  being  Httle  doiibt, 
that  if  it  feil,  Spain  wonld  be  again  oyermn  by  the 
infidels,  who,  this  time,  at  least»  wonld  haye  fonnd 
Httle  difficnliy  in  deskling  with  a  people  weakened  hj 
snffering,  half  famished,  and  ahnost  wom  ont.^^^ 

day,  but  tho  difficnlty  of  gettisg  algnno  se  Tieron  en  tanlastamosa 

any  withoat  authority,  has  made  sitnacion  7  en  tan  misero  trance 

me  recor  to  the  Gorregidor,  as  oomo  sehallaronenestetiempo' 

most  of  tiie  foreign  Ministers  (1699).  '  Carlos  II.  ylaEspana.' 

had     done     before;    he^    yery  LqfuenU,   ERstoria  de  Sipafia 

conrteonsly,  after  inquiringiThat  toL  xvii.  p.  426,  Madrid,  1856. 

my  £&mily  was,  gave  me  an  order  '"  '  Les  Maures  d'A^riqne  as- 

fortwentyloayeseveiyday:  buti  si^eoient  Genta.    Le  roi  d'Es- 

rnnstsendtwoleagneSttoVallejas,  pagne  manqnait  non  seulement 

to  fetch  it^  as  I  have  done  this  de  tronpes,  mais  de  yalsseanz 

night,  and  myservants  with  long  ponr  transporter  le  pea  de  se- 

gonstosecnreitwhentheyhaveit^  conis  qu'il  pouvoit  y  enyoyer: 

otherwiseit  wonld  be  takenfrom  Lonis   XIY    lid   fit  offirir    les 

them,  for  seyeral  people  arekilled  troapes  et  les  yaisseanz  dont  il 

eyerydayinthestreets,in8caffles  anroit  beeoin.    II  s'agissmt  non 

for  bread,  all  being  lawfiil  prize  seulement  de   oonseryer  Genta, 

that  any  body  can  catch.' mais  de  plus  Gran;   par  cons4- 

*My  secretazy,  Don  Francisco,  qnent   d'emp^er  la  prise  de 

saw  yesterday  fiye  poorwomen  denx    places  dont  la   oonqndte 

stiflea  to  death  by  the  crowd  facUitoit  anz  Manres  nnretonr 

before  a  bakehonse.'  en    Espagne.'       Mhnoires    du 

>7T  f^yei^   ^   Lafnente»   who  Mcawuis  de  Torcy,  yoL  i.  p.  46, 

haying  nsed  scarcely  any  of  the  ed.  f  aiis,  1828.    Bespecting  the 

anthorities  which  I  haye  qnoted  attacks  made  on  Genta,   from 

in  the  last  few  pages,  can  haye  1696  to  1698,  see  Ortie,  Com- 

no  adeqnate  idea  of  the  ntter  pendio  de  la  Bietoria  de  Etpafla, 

wretchednesa  of  Spain,  eonfesses  yoL  yi.  pp.  556,  557.  561. 
that  '  Jam&s  monarca  ni  pneblo 
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Fortnnately,  in  the  year  1700»  when  aflEairs  were  at 
•their  worst»  Charles  IE.,  tlie  idiot  king,  died ;  and  Spain 
feil  into  the  hands  of  Philip  Y.,  the  grandson  of  Louis 
XrV.  This  change  from  tiie  Austrian  dToastj  to  the 
Botirbon,*^*  bronght  with  it  many  other  changes. 
Philip,  who  reigned  from  1700  to  1746,i*®  was  a  French- 
xnan,  not  only  by  birth  and  education,  but  also  in  feel- 
ings  and  habits.^^^  Jnst  before  he  entered  Spain,  Louis 
<;harged  him  never  to  forget  that  he  was  a  natiTe  of 
Frajice,  the  throne  of  which  he  might  some  day  as- 
cend.^^'  After  he  became  king,  he  neglected  the 
Spaniards,  despised  their  advice,  and  threw  all  the 
pow^er  he  conld  command  into  the  hands  of  his  own 
coimtrymen.*^     The  affairs  of  Spain  were  now  admi- 

'^  Acelebrated  modern  writer        '*'  Saint    Simon,  who    knew 

has   made  some  remarks  upon  Philip  well,  and  who  was    in 

this,  which  are  too  apposite  to  Spain  in  1721  and  1722,  says  of 

he  omitted.     '  Con  el  siglo  xvii.  him, '  L'amonr  de  la  France  lui 

acab6  tambien  la  dinastfa  aus-  sortait  de  partout.'     Menmre» 

triaea  en  Espana,  dejando  a  esta  du  Duo  de  Saint    SimoTif  vol. 

nadon    pobre,   despoblada,  sin  xzxvii.  p.  8,  Paris,  1841.    And, 

fiierzas     maritimas    ni    terres-  inl746,  shorüy  before  his  death, 

tree,  y  por  consigniente  k  merced  Noulles  writes  from  Aranjuez, 

de    las    demas    potendas    qne  '  Ce  prince  a  le  ooenr  tout  fran- 

intentaron    repartir    entre     si  cais.'  MiUott  Mhnoires  de  Noail' 

«US  colonias  y  provincias.    Asi  les,  vol.  iv.  p.  191,  Paris,  1829. 
habia  desparecido  en  pooo  mas  de        "^  '  IToubliez  jamais  que  vous 

ün    siglo    aquella    grandeza    y  ötes  Fran9ai8,  et  ce  qui  peut  vous 

pod6rio,aquellafuerzayheroismo,  arriver.'    Millot,    Mimoires    de. 

aquella  ciütura  ^  ilustracion  con  Noamea^  voL  ii.  p.  6.    Compare 

que  habia  descollado  entre  todas  Cox^s  Memoire  of  the  Bourbon 

las  naciones.*    Biografia  de  En-  Kings  of  Spain,  London,  1816, 

senada,  in  Navarrete,  Opusctdos,  toL  i.  p.  103. 
vol.  ii.  p.  6,  Madrid,  1848.  "«  In    1702,  Philip   «parlait 

^'^  ]^ccept   during  the  short  moins  que  jamais,  et  seulement 

Interregnum  of  Louis,  in  1724,  aux  Francais,  comme  s'ils  eus- 

which  only  lasted  a  few  months,  sent  it^  les  seuls  6tres  de  son 

and    during    which,    the  boy,  esp^.'    MSmoiree  de  Louvüle, 

though  called  king,  exercised  no  vol.  i.  p.  276.    *  Le  d^oüt  que 

real  power,  and  Philip  remained  Philippe  laissait  voir   pour  sa 

the  actual  ruler.     *  Aun  el  nueyp  cour    espagnole.'    p.    333.      A 

rey  no  resolvia  negocio  de  consi-  Spanish   statesman,  celebrated, 

deradon  sin  asenso  de  su  padre.'  or,  I  would  rather  say,  notorious, 

Ortiz,    CompendiOf   yoL  tu.  p.  at  the  dose  of  the  Century,  in- 

374.  dignantly  ezdaims,  *  It  was  od 

VOL.  II.  L  L 
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nistered  hy  subjects  of  Louis  2LIV.,  whose  ambassador 
at  Madrid  freqnently  performed  the  fanctions  of  prime 
minister.  1**  What  liad  once  been  the  most  powerftd 
moiiarcby  in  the  world,  became  little  eise  than  a  pro- 
vince  of  France ;  all  important  matters  being  decided 
in  Paris,  firom  whence  Philip  himself  receiyed  his  in» 
stmctions.»» 

The  trath  is,  that  Spain,  broken  and  prostrate,  waa 
tinable  to  supply  ability  of  any  kind ;  and  if  the  go* 
yemment  of  the  conntry  was  to  be  carried  on,  it  was- 
absolntely  necessarj  that  foreigners  shonld  be  called 

the  acoession    of  the  Bourbon  däcisions  ne  füssent  point  ap- 

djnastj,  that  foreigners  came  to  prouv^  en  France,  ah.  tontes  les- 

goyem  ns   on  onr  native  soll.'  af&iresimportantessed^doient/ 

Godo^a  Memoirst  ed.  London,  MiUot,  Mimoires  de  Nocdäes,  toI. 

1836,  voL  ii.  p.  271.  ü  P.  244.     « The  King  of  Eranco 

^^  In  1701,  itwas  thedutyof  had  always  certain  persona  at 

rlie  French  ambassador,  *qn'll  Madrid,      which     compos'd     » 

püt  au  besoin  6tre  premier  mi-  Council,  of  which  that  of  Ver- 

nistre  d'Espagne.'    Mülot,  Mi'  sailles  was  the  soiil ;  and  whose- 

moires  de  NoailleSf  yol.  ii.  p.  31 ;  members  were  all  creatures  of 

'  que  rambassadeur  de  sa  Ma-  the  French  Court,  and  sent  to 

i'est^  soit  ministre  du  roi  Catho-  Madrid   &oin  time  to  time  to- 

ique ;  que,  sans  en  avoir  le  titre,  direct  all  affairs  there,  according 

il  en  ezerce  les  fonctions ;  qu'il  to  the  yiews  of  the  Most  Chris- 

aide  au  roi  d'Espagne  k  oonnoitre  tian  Eing,  and  to  give  him  an 

r^tat  de  ses  affaires,  et  igouver-  account    of    every    thing   that 

ner  par  lui-m6me.'    p.  55.    In  pass'd  in  the  Councils  of  the  £s- 

1702,  Marsin  writes    to   Louis  curial.      Alberoni    got    to    be 

XIV.,  '  Commeil  est  absolument  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this 

n^ssaire  que  Tambassadeur  de  cabal.'      Hutory    of    Cardmai 

Votre  Majest^  en  Espagne  ait  Jlberoni,  London,  1719,  p.  70. 
nn  cr^t  sans  bomes  auprös  du        The  Spanish  historians  are  not 

Roy  son  petit-fils.'    p.  183.    In  very  fond  of  admitting  this  un- 

1705,  Amelot,  the  French  am-  questionable  &ct;  butBacallar; 

basmdor,  *  d^cidoit  de  tout  en  after  mentioning  the  influence  of 

Espagne.'   Mhnoirea  de  LouviUe,  the  French  Ambassador,  frankly 

Tol.  ii  p.   165;   and  in  1706,  adds:  *  Desde  entonces  tomaron 

*  ^tant  i  la  töte  des  afi&ires,  et  tanta  mano  sobre  los  de  Espana 

joignant  presque  les  fonctions  de  los  ministros  franceses,  que  die- 

premier  ministre  k  Celles  d'am-  ron  mas  zelos  k  los  Piindpes,. 

bassadeur.'    NocaUes,  voL  ii.  p.  Tiendo  esfcrechar  la  union  a  un 

398.  grado,  que  todo  se  ponia  al  ar- 

^  In  1703,  'II  est  clairque  bitrio  de  Luis  XIV.'    BacdUar^ 

l'embarras   de  Philippe   venoit  Comentarios   de   la   Guerra  de 

nurtout   de  la  crainte  que  ses  Espaüa,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 
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in.^®*  Even  in  1682,  that  is,  eighteen  years  before  tlie 
accession  of  Philip  V.,  there  was  not  to  be  fotmd  a  single 
native  well  acqnainted  witli  the  art  of  war ;  so  that 
Charles  U.  was  obliged  to  intrust  the  military  defence 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  De  Grana,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Madrid.^®^  When,  therefore,  the  War 
of  the  Succession  broke  out,  in  1702,  even  the  Spaniards 
themselves  desired  that  their  troops  shoold  be  com- 
manded  bj  a  foreigner.  ^^^  In  1704,  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  exhibited  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  an 
EngHshman,  leading  Spanish  soldiers  against  the 
enemy,  and  being  in  fact  generaUssimo  of  the  Spanish 
army.^®*  •   The  Eling  of  Spain,  dissatisfied  with  his 


*"  Eren    the    Teteran  diplo-  Noailles,  vol.  i.  pp.  420,  426,  voL 

matist    was    so  strack  by  the  ii.  p.  9. 

escape  of  Spain  from  complete  ^"  He 'committed  the  military 

min,  that  he  ascribes  its  change  defence  of  these  provinces  to  the 

of  masters  to  the  direct  inter-  Marquis  of  Grana,  the  Anstrian 

ference  of  the  Deity,    *  Sa  senle  ambassador  at  Madrid,  from  the 

pnissance    avait  pac^  Philippe  want  of  any  Spanish  Commander 

V  siir  le  tr6ne  d^spagne;  eÜe  whose  courage  or  military  en- 

senle  ponvait  Ty  maintenir ;  les  dowments  quaMed  Mm  to  repel 

hommes  n'avaient  pas  conduit  ce  such  an  enemy  as  the  king  of 

grand  ^v^nement.*    MSmoires  de  France.'    Dufäop's  Memoirs,  vol. 

Torcy,  vol.  i.  p.  333.    *  Le  tr6ne  ii.    p.   232.      Compare,   on  the 

ou  Dien  Tavait  plac^.'  p.  401.  want  of  Spanish  generals,  MS' 

See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  3, 227.     *  The  moires  du  Marichcdde  Gramont, 

Spanish  people  received  him  with  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  edit.  Paris,  1827. 

unhesitating  obedience    to    the  The  opinion  which  Grana  him> 

deceasedking's  wiU,  and  rejoiced  seif    formed    of    the    Spanish 

at  the  prospect  of  a  rule  that  government,  may  be  leamed  &om 

wonld  at  least  have  the  merit  of  a  conversation  which  he  held  at 

being  different  from  that  nnder  Madrid,    in     1680,     with    the- 

which  they  had  so  long  withered.'  Prench  ambassadress,  and  which 

Memoirs  of  Peterborouffh,  Lon-  is  preserved  in  her  correspon- 

don,     1853,    vol.    i.    p.     102.  dence.     Lettres  de  Madame  la 

*  MuchoB    espanoles    recibieron  Marguise   de    Vülars,  Amster- 

por  SU  Boberano  a  Felipe  V.,  can-  dam,  1759,  pp.  118,  119. 

sados  de  la  dominacion  de  la  "'  See  the  lett«r  of  Philip  V.. 

casa  de  Anstria.    Esperaban  de  to  Louis  XIY.,  dated  June  22,. 

la  mudanza   de  la  dinastia  la  1702,  in  MSmoires  de  NoaUlesr 

felicidad    y  el  buen  gobiemo.'  vol.  ii.  pp.  256,  257,  Paris,  1828,. 

Castro,   Decadencia  de  Eapana,  edit.  Petitot. 

Cadiz,    1852,  ^.   131.     To  the  >"  See  JBacaUar,  Commtaaios- 

same  effect,  MiUot,  MSrnoires  de  de  la  Guerra  de  Espana,  vol.  i. 

ll2 
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proceedings,  determined  to  remove  Tiim  ;  but,  instead  of 
filling  bis  place  with  a  natiye,  he  applied  to  Louis  XIV. 
for  another  general ;  and  this  important  post  was  con- 
fided  to  Marsbal  Tess6,  a  Erencliniaii.i^  A  little  later, 
Berwick  was  again  stunmoned  to  Madrid,  and  ordered 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tbe  Spanish.  troops,  and 
defend  Estremadnra  and  Gastile.^^^  This  be  effected 
with  complete  snccess ;  and,  in  tbe  battle  of  Almansa, 
wbicb  be  fongbt  in  1707,  be  overtbrew  tbe  invaders, 
rained  tbe  party  of   tbe  pretender   Cbarles,*®^    and 


pp.  137,  166,  where  he  is  called  absolunon  seulement  des  troupes 

'  el  Buque  de  Bervich/    His  own  de  France,  mais  encore  de  ceUea 

accoiint  is,  'iTamvai  4  Madrid  d'Espagne,     commandant     anz 

le  15föYrier*(1704),  *o{l  d'abord  capitaines-g^n^raux,  ses  andens, 

S.  M.  Catholiqne  me  flt  Gapi-  contre  Tiisage  dn  pays.*    Lettres 

taine-06ii&ral   de    ses  arm^s.*  inidites  de  Madame  de  Maintenon 

Mhnovres    de    Berwick,    Paris,  et  de  Madame  la  Princesse  des 

1778,  yol.  i.  p.  227 ;  and  see  p.  UrsinSf  voL  iii,  p.  259,  Paris, 

zxv.     No    one    wonld   suppose  1826. 

this,  from  the  observations  of  M.  >"  In  1706,  *  Le  dnc  de  Ber- 

Lafdente,  in  his  Historia  de  Es-  wick,  redemand^  par  Philippe  V., 

pa^a,  yoL  zyiii.  p.  80,  Madrid,  arrivö  k  Madrid  le  11  mars,  avee 

1857.  le  titre  de  mar^hal  de  Franee, 

»•*  'Philippe  n'^toit  pas  con-  pour  d^fendre  rEstramadure  et 

tent  de  Berwick,  ou   plnt6t  il  la  Oastille,  ayant  rassembl^  ce 

t^moigna  ne  le  pas  6tre,  et  il  de-  qu'il  pent  de  troupes  espagnoles, 

manda  nn  autre  gön^ral  k  Louis  emp^cha   les    ennemis    d'entre- 

XIV.    On  Ini  enyoya  le  mar^  prendre   le    si^ge  de   Badsjoz.' 

chal  de  Tess6,  pour  qui  il  ayoit  Milloi,  Mbmoires  de  Noaüles,  yoL 

montr^    dn   penchant.*    Miüotf  ii.  p.  387.      Philip  '  pria  le  Eoi, 

Mhmiree  de  NoaiUes,  yoL  ii.  p.  son    grand-pire,    d'enyoyer    un 

331.    Berwick  himself  ascribes  g^n^ral  pour  Commander  sor  les 

bis  dismissal  to  the  influence  of  fironti^res  de  Portugal.      Ce  fut 

Gramont  and  of  the    Queen  of  donc  sur  moi  que  le  äoix  tomba.* 

'Spain.     MkmßireB  de  Berwick,  MSmoires  de  Berwick,  yoL  i.  p. 

vol.  i.  pp.    269-273.      At    all  305. 

events,  the  new  general  became  '*^  In    a   recently    published 

cmpreme.      In  Becember    1705,  work  {Memoire  of  Peterborough, 

the  Princess   des  Ursins  writes  London,   1853,  voL  i.  pp.  148, 

from    Madrid    to   Madame    de  155,  161,  206,  210,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

Maintenon,  *M.  le  mar^chal  de  34,   93),   Charles    is    not    only 

Tess^  quand  il  est  k  Madrid,  called  King  of  Spain,  which  he 

est  consult^  et  d^de  sur  toutes  never  was,  as  Spain  always  re- 

les  affaires,  autant,  pour  le  mmns,  frised  to  accept  him,  but,  in  the 

gue^  M.  Pamhaseadeur ;    et  lors-  teeth  of  all  history,  he  is  actoally 

^uil  est  ÄTarm^,  ilestlemaitre  termed     Charles    III.;     while 
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eecnred  tlie  seat  of  Philip  on  the  throne.*®^  As  thewar, 
however,  still  continuedy  Philip,  in  1710,  wrote  ta 
Paoris  for  another  general,  and  reqnested  that  the  Duke 
de  Vend6me  nüght  be  sent  to  him.***  This  able  Com- 
mander, on  his  arrival,  infused  new  vigour  into  the 
Spanish  connsels,  and  utterlj  defeated  the  allies  ;^^^  so 
that  the  war  by  which  the  independence  of  Spain  was 
established,  owed  its  success  to  the  ability  of  foreigners. 


Philip  y.  is  merely  '  Fliilip  of  et  bien  Stabile ;  le  roi  d'Espagne 

Anjoii/     If  this  were  allowed,  avoit  ^t^  t^moin  de  sa  conduite 

tke  consequence  -would  be,  that  en  Lombardie;   il  demanda  au 

the    king  whom  the  Spaniards  Boi  im  gdn^ral  si  capable   de 

now    call    Charles    III.,  would  Commander  ses  armöes/      MS" 

have  to  change  his  appellation,  moires  de  Torcy,  yol.  i.  p.  386. 

and  become  Charles  IV. ;    and  See   also    History  of  Alberoni, 

Charles  IV.  wonld  be  changed  London,  1719,  p.  45.     *Le  duc 

into  Charles  V.     It  is  really  too  de  yend6me  aUoit  enfln    com- 

much  when  mere  biographers  ob-  mander  les  troupes  d'Espagne/ 

trade,  in  this  waj,  their  own  litüe  Mhmrea  de  Noaüles,  vol.  iii.  p. 

prepossessions  into  the  yast  field  12.    Acoording  to  Berwick,  the 

of  history,   and  seek  to  efiace  ofier  -was  first  made  to  himself. 

its  established  nomendatnre,  be-  Mimovres  de  Bertuick,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

cause  they  are  enamoured  of  the  106,  109.    M.  Laftiente,  without 

hero  whose  lifethey  write.  quoting     any    authority,     says 

"■  *  This  victoiy  established  (Historia  de  Eapana,  vol.  xviii. 

the  throne  of  Philip.'    Jhmham's  p.  279),  '  Luego  que  se  perdi6  la 

History  of  Sjpain,  voL  y.  p.  136.  batalla    de    Zaragoza    escribi6 

*  A  yictory  which  may  be  justly  Felipe  al  rey  Cristianisimo,  su 

Said  to  have  sayed  Spain.'  Cox^s  abuelo,  rog&ndole  que,  ya  que  no 

Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  yol.  i.  pudiera  socorrerle  con  tropas,  le 

p.  408.    Eyen  Ordz  allows  that  enyi&ra  al  menos  ai  dtique  de 

if   Berwick  had   failed,  Philip  Bertmck  6  aide  Vendome*    But, 

would  haye  been  mined.    '  Esta  as  Berwick  must  haye  had  the 

batalla  de  Almansa,  que  las  dr-  means  of  knowing  the  real  state 

cunstancias  hicieron  ruidosa,  oo-  of  the  case,  he  is  probably  oor- 

menz6  a  poner  mejor  la  corona  rect  in  saying  that  the  first  ap^ 

de  Espana  en  la  cabeza  de  Felipe  plication  was  in  his  own  fayour. 

V.;   y  se  tuvo  por  indubitable        "*  *Vend6me  arriyed  at  this 

que  si  la  hubiera  perdido,  tarn-  moment  to  call  into  action  the 

bien  hubiera  perdido  la  corona.'  spirit  of  the  monarch  and  the 

Or^ier,  Co77zp^(Zio,  yol.  yii.p.  116.  zeal    of    his    subjects.'    Cox^a 

See  also   Laftiemtej  Historia  de  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  yoL  ii. 

Espana,  yol.  xyiii.  p.  185.  *  Ber-  p.  41.    *  The  arriyal  of  the  Bake 

wick,  k  ^uien,  sin  duda,  debi6  de  Vendöme  again  changed  the 

fiu  salyacion  la  Espana.'  fate    of    Spain.'      Memovrs    of 

>*^  *Sa  r^putation  ^toitgrande  Peterborough,  yol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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and  to  the  fact  that  tlie  campaigns  were  planned  and 
condncted,  not  by  natives,  bnt  hj  French  and  English 
generals. 

In  the  same  way,  the  finances  were^  by  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  Century,  in  such  deplorable  con^sion, 
that  Portocarrero,  who  at  the  accession  of  Philip  V. 
was  the  nominal  minister  of  Spain,  expressed  a  desire 
that  they  should  be  administered  by  some  one  sent 
from  Paris,  who  could  restore  them.^*^  He  feit  that  no 
one  in  Spain  was  eqnal  to  the  task,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  singnlar  in  this  opinion.  In  1701,  Lonville 
wrote  to  Torcy,  that  if  a  financsier  did  not  soon  arrive 
frorä  France,  there  wonld  shortly  be  no  finances  to 
administer.i®^  The  choice  feil  npon  Orry,  who  reached 
Madrid  in  the  snmmer  of  1701.*^®  He  fonnd.  eveiy- 
thing  in  the  most  miserable  condition ;  and  the  incom- 
petence  of  the  Spaniards  was  so  obvions,  that  he  was 
soon  forced  to  undertake  the  management,  not  only  of 
the  finances,  bnt  also  of  the  war-department.  To  save 
appearances,  Ganalez  became  the  ostensible  minister  at 
war;  bnt  he,  being  completely  ignorant  of  affairs, 
merely  performed  the  drndgery  of  that  office,  the  real 
dnties  of  which  were  falfiUed  by  Orry  himself.^^^ 

IM  «Portocarrero,     abrumado  poup  voir  et  connoitre  l'^tat  de 

con  las  dificultades  de  la  gober-  Celles  du  roi    d'Espagne,   poiir 

nacioiii  que  ezcedian  en  mucho  ezaminer   les  moyens  les  plus 

4  BVLB  escasas  luces,  no  contento  propres  de  soulager  ses  sujets,  et 

con  haber  inducido  al  rey  a  que  de  pourvoir  aux  plus  pressans 

aumentara  su  consejo  de  gabinete  besoins  du  public ;  qu'il  m'assure 

condosministrosmas,  quefueron  que  toute  VEspagne  le  dlsvre  en 

el  marqu^s  de  Mancera»  presi-  ^^^ra^ :  toutes  ces  raisons  m'ont 

dente  del  de  Aragon,  y  el  duque  d^termin^  k  choisir  le  sieur  Orry, 

de  »Montalto,  del  de  Italia,  pidi6  pour  Tenvojer  4  Madrid.'  MtUot^ 

a  Luis  XIV.  le  enviara  una  per-  Mhtwvrea   de  NoaüieSf   toL    ii. 

6ona  que  pudiera  establecer  un  p.  44. 

plan  de  hacienda  en  Espana,  ;  ^^  '  II  faudra  que  Thomme  qu§ 

eorregir  y  reformar  los  abusos  de  tous  enverrez  pour  les  finances 

laadministracion.'  Laßientet  His-  (car  yous  aurez  la  bont^  d'en  en- 

toria  de  Espa^a,  vol.  xviii.  p.  16.  voyer  un,  oubien  nous  n'aurons 

On  22nd  June  1701,  Louis  XIV.  plus  de  finances).*     Mhmoires  de 

writes  to  the  Duc  d'Harcourt,  LouviUe^  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

*  Qu'enfin  le  cardinal  Porto-Car-  >••  Ibid,  voL  i.  p.  181. 

roro  m'a  fait  demander  quelqu*un  *••  *  Canalez,  qu'on  a  substi-. 

intelligent  en  mati^re  de  finances  tu4  k  Biva^  pour  le  d^partement 
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This  dominion  of  the  Frencli  continued,  withont  in- 
terruption,  imtil  the  second  marriage  of  Philip  V.,  in 
1714,  and  ihe  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715,  both  of 
which  events  weakened  their  inflnence,  and  for  a  time 
abnost  destroyed  it.  The  anthoriiy,  howerer,  whicb 
iAiej  lost,  was  transferred,  not  to  Spaniards,  bnt  to 
other  foreigners.  Between  1714  and  1726,  the  two 
most  powerM  and  conspicnons  men  in  Spain  were 
Alberoni,  an  Italian,  and  Bipperda,  a  Dntchman.  Bip- 
perda  was  dismissed  in  1726  ;^^  and  afber  his  fall,  the 
afiairs  of  Spain  were  controlled  by  Konigseg,  who 
w^as  a  German,  and  who,  indeed,  was  the  Anstrian 
ambassador  residing  at  Madrid. ^^^     Even   Grimaldo, 


de  la  guerre,  n*a  aucun  talent  1740,  second  edition,  pp.  117i 

pour  cet  emploi,  Selon  rinstmc-  118.      Saint  Simon  (Me?noires, 

tion;    et  tonte    TEspagne   Toit  volL  xzxvi.  p.   246)  says,  that 

<ilairement  qn'Ony  ne  le  Ini  a  Kipperda  was  '  premier  ministre 

procura  qn*afin  d'en  ezercer  les  aussi  absoln  que  le  fnt  Jamals  son 

fonctions  sons  le  nom  d'nn  Es-  prM^esseor,    Alberoni.'      The 

pagnoL'      Millot,    Memoires   de  English  pamphleteers  and  poli- 

NoaiUeSt  vol.  iL  p.  305;    nnder  tidans  of  the  last  Century  were 

the  year  1704.    See  also,  on  the  yery  unjxist  to  Alberoni,  who, 

power  ofOrry  in  the  war-depart-  notwithstanding  the   dangerous 

ment,  Mhnoiree  de  Bertoick,  vol.  boldness  of  his  natura,  was  one 

i.  pp.  226,  227,  806,  316,  vol.  ii.  of  the  best  ministers  who  ever 

p.   166.      Berwick,  who    hated  govemed  Spain.    M.  Lafuente, 

\)rr7,  says  of  him  (yol.  i.  p.  232^,  while  admitting  his  faults,  says 

'  il  se  mMoit  de  tout  et  faisoit  {Mstoria  de  Espaüay  vol.  zix.  pp. 

tont.'    Bnt  there  can  be  no  donbt  437,  438),  'Negarle  gran  capa- 

of  his  being  a  man  of  ve^  con-  cidad  seria  una  gran  injusticia. 

siderable  ability;    and  M.  La-  Tampoco  puede  desconocerse  que 

fuente  (Hietoria  de  Espafia,  voh  reamm6  y  regener6  la  Espana, 

xix.  p.  253,  Ufadrid,  1857)  can-  levantandola    4    un    grado   de 

didly  sa^,  *  Es  lo   cierto  que  esplendor  y  de  grandeza  en  que 

bizo  abnr  mncho  los  ojos  de  los  nunca  se  habia  vuelto  4  ver  desde 

espanoles  en  materia  de  adminis-  los  mejores  tiempos  de  Felipe  U* 

tracion.'    Compare  vol.  xviii.  p.  See  also  a  goodsummaryof  what 

369 ;  Mimoirea  du  Lue  de  Saint  he  did  for  Spain,  in  Tcmia,  Hü' 

Simon,  vol.  vii.  pp.  102, 195,  Paris,  toria  de  la  Cfivüizacion  EspaMoy 

1842;  and  BacMlar,  Comentarios  Madrid,  1840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  50,  51. 

de  la  Gfuerra  de  Espana^  vol.  i.  *•*  *  The  all-powerfol  Konig- 

pp.  82,  88,  99,  168,  voL  ii.  pp.  seg.'     Cox^s  Bourbon  Kings  of 

^5,   107.     Bacallar  treats  lum  Spain,  vol.    iii.    p.   154;    *the 

harshly.  prime    mover    of    the    Spanish 

2^  B^^perdcCeMenunrStljQii^oii,  counsels,'    p.   159;    in  1727-8^ 
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« 

wLo  held  office  before  and  alter  tbe  dismissal  of  Bip- 
perda,  was  a  disciple  of  the  French.  scbool,  and  had 
been  brougbt  up  "ander  Orry.*®*  All  this  was  not  the- 
result  of  accident,  nor  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  caprice- 
of  the  court.  In  Spain,  the  national  spirit  had  so  died 
away,  that  none  bnt  foreigners,  or  men  imbued  with 
foreign  ideas,  were  eqnal  to  the  duties  of  govermnent» 
To  the  evidence  abeady  quoted  on  this  point,  I  will 
add  two  other  testinionies.  NoaUles,  a  very  £air  jud^,. 
and  by  no  means  prejudiced  against  the  Spaniards,  em- 
phatically  stated,  in  1710,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
ioyalty,  they  were  incapable  of  rahng,  inasmnch  as 
they  were  Ignorant  both  of  war  and  of  politics.*®*  In 
1711,  Bonnac  mentions  that  a  resolution  had  been. 
formed  to  place  no  Spaniard  at  the  head  of  aSairs,  be- 
eanse  those  hitherto  employed  had  proved  to  be  either 
nnfortunate  or  nnfaithfol.^®* 

The  govemment  of  Spain  being  taken  &oni  the 
Spaniards,  now  began  to  show  some  signs  of  vigonr. 
The  change  was  slight,  bnt  it  was  in  the  right  direo 

'  Konigseg  usurped  the  control  also  as  an  artistic  arranger  et 

over  eveiy  Operation  of  govem-  facts. 

Dient/  p.  190 ;   and  see  p.  236.  ^^  *  Que  les  Espagnols  depois- 

His  great  power  is  likewise  no-  longtemps  ignoroient  la  gnerre  et 

ticed  in    Lc^ttente,  Eistoria  de  la  politiqne;   qu'on  devoit  6tre 

Espaüüf  YoL    zix.    p.    71:    'el  sensible  a  lenrs  d^monstrations 

hombre  de  mas  inflnjo ,  y  valimi-  d'attachement  et  de  zh\e,  sans 

ento  en  la  c6rte.'  les  croire,  süffisantes  pour  sonte- 

*"*  *  Originally  a  derk  nnder  nir  un  Etat*  ....  l'incapacit^ 

Olli,  he  gained  we  favour  of  his  des  snjets  ponr  le  gouvemement.* 

employer/  &c.     Cor^s  Bourhon  MiUotf  Memoires  de  Noaüles,  toL 

Kinffs  of  I^Mtm,  toI.  üi.  p.  39.  iii.  pp.  24,  25. 

Ooze  had  access  to  a  large  mass  ^^  *  C^toit     tm    parti    pris, 

of  letters,  whieh  were  written  in  comme  l'ob^erre  Bonnac,  de  ne 

the  eighteenth  Century,  by  per-  plns    mettre    le    gouvemement 

sons  connected  with  Spain,  and  entre    lenrs    mains.     On    avoit 

many  of  which  are  still  nnpub-  trouvi  parmi  enz  pen  d'hommes- 

lished.      This  makes  his  book  capables    des    grands    emplois: 

very  yalnable ;  and,  as  a  recital  ceuz  &  qni  on  les  avoit  confies,. 

of  political  eyents,  it  is  snperior  malhenrenx  on  infidMes,  avoient 

to  anything  the  Spaniards  have  inspir^    de  l'^loignement    poar 

prodneed,  though  the  anthor  ifl^  les  autres/    MiUot,  Mhnovres  de^ 

I  need  hardly  say,  &r  inferior  to  NoaiUes,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 
M.  Lafuente  as  a  writer,  and 
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tion,  thongh,  as  we  shall  presenthr  see,  it  could  not 
regenerate  Spain,  oTping  to  the  rmfayoiirable  Operation 
of  general  canses.  Still,  the  intention  was  good.  For 
the  first  time,  attempta  were  made  to  yindicate  the 
rights  of  laymen,  and  to  diminish  the  authoritj  of 
ecclesiastics.  Scarcely  had  the  French  established 
their  dominion,  when  they  snggested  that  it  might  be 
advisable  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  state,  hj 
compelling  the  clergy  to  give  up  some  of  the  wealth 
whieh  they  had  accumnlated  in  their  chnrches.^®* 
Even  Lonis  AiV.  insisted  that  the  important  office  of 
President  of  Castile  shonld  not  be  conferred  on  an 
ecclesiastic,  becanse,  he  said,  in  Spain  the  priests  and 
monks  had  abeady  too  mnch  power.*^  Orry,  whp  for 
seTeral  years  possessed  immense  influence,  exerted  it 
in  the  same  oirection.  He  endeayonred  to  lessen  the 
immnnities  possessed  by  the  clergy,  in  regard  to  taxa- 
tion,  and  also  in  regard  to  iheir  exemption  from  lay 
jnrisdiction.  He  opposed  the  privüege  of  sanotuary  ; 
he  songht  to  deprive  chnrches  of  their  right  of  asylmn. 
He  even  attacked  the  Inquisition,  and  worked  sa 
powerfcdly  on  the  mind  of  the  king,  that  Philip,  at 
one  time,  determined  to  snspend  that  dread^  tribnnal, 
and  abolish  the  office  of  grand  inqnisitor.**'  This  in- 
tention was  very  properly  abandoned  ;  for  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that  i£  it  had  been  enforced,  it  wonld  hava 
cansed  a  revolution,  in  which  Philip  wonld  probably 

«»  In  1701,  *Les  Äglisesd'Es-  »•  *I1  insistoit  ßur  la  ntees- 

pagne  ontdes  richesses  immenses  sit6  de  ne  pas  donner  k  tm  ecd^- 

en  or  et  en  argenterie,  qni  ang-  siastique,  ni  k  nne  cr^ture^  du 

mentent    tons  les  joxus  par  le  cardinal^lapT^sidencedeCastille^ 

credit  des  religienx ;  et  cela  rend  qnand  on  rempliroit  cette  impor- 

l'esptee  tr&9-rare  dans  le    com-  tante  place;    les  pr&tres  et  les 

merce.      On  propose  d'obliger  le  moines  n'ayoient  d^ja  qne  trop 

clerg^  k  vendre  nne  partie  de  deponvoir.*    MiUot,  Mhnoires  de 

eette  argenterie.    Avant  qne  de  NoaüleSf  vol.  ii.  p.  77.    Compare 

prendre  ce  paiti,  il  en  fjsmdroit  pp.  71,  72;  a  letter  from  Lou- 

Dien    ezaminer   non   seulement  Tule  to  Torcy,  dated  Angust  5th». 

Tutilit^,  qne  Ton  connolt,  mais  1701. 

anssi  ]es  inconv^niens  qtfim  pa-  *•*  Ooxe^s  Bourbon  Kings  of 

reil   ordre    ponrroit    produire.'  Spain^   vöL    ii.    pp.    168-166. 

Mülott  Mkmoirea  de  Noaillea,  yol.  Mbrnovre»  de   NoaiUes,  voL  iii*^ 

ii.  p.  60.  p.  143. 
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have  lost  his  crown.**'  In  snch  case,  a  reaction  wonld 
'liave  set  in,  whioh  wonld  have  left  tlie  Chnrcli  strdnger 
than  ever.  Many  tbings,  however,  were  done  for 
'Spainin  spite  of  the  Spaniards.*^^  In  1707,  tbe  idergy 
were  forced  to  contnbnte  io  tbe  wMe  «  -small  part 
«f  ifair  uMMmumm  wmiäi;  fte  tax  being  disguised 
nnder  the  name  of  a  loan.*^^  Ten  years  later,  dnring 
tbe  administration  of  Alberoni,  tbis  disgnise  was  tbrown 

^"*  In   1714,  it  was  thought  passages,    prooeeding;    in    the 

necoBsary,  that   Philip  Y.,   not  eighteenth  Century,  from  a  man 

baving    had    the   benefit  of   a  like  the  Martjnis  de  San  Phelipe, 

ISpanish  education,  should  be  en-  are  of  no  sbght  importance  in 

iightened  on  the  subject  of  the  the  histoiy  of  the  Spanish  mind. 

Inquisition.     He  was,  therefore,  ^^  So   eorly   as   Maj    1702, 

informed,  '  que  la  pureza  de  la  Philip  Y.,  in  a  letter  to  Louis 

religion  Catolica  en  estos  rejnos  XIV.,  oomplained  that  tiie  Span- 

se  debia  k  la  Tigilancia  de  la  In-  iaids  opposed  him  in  eveiy  tlung. 

^uisicion  j  sus  ministios,  todos  '  Je  czois  6tre  obligd  de  vons 

juBtos,  dementes  y  drcunspec-  diie  que  je  m'aper9ois  de  plus  en 

tos,    no    rigidos,    riolentos    ni  plus  du  peu  de  zde  que  les  Espa- 

crueles,  como  por  error  6  malicia  ^ols  ont    pour    mon    service, 

los  pintan  comunmentelosFran-  dans  les  petites  choses  comme 

-ceses.  Y  qae  la  eonservacionde  la  dans  les  grandes,  et  qu'ils  s'op- 

Monarquiadependiaen  ff  ran  parte  posent  Ä  tout  ce  que  je  d^sira.' 

de  mantener  iUbata   la  retiffUm  Millot,    Mhnoirea    de   Noaäles, 

Catolica*    Oriiz,  CompendiOy  voL  voL  ii.  p.  136.  Hie  dislike  whidi 

vii.  p.  286.  BacaUar^Ömnentarios,  the  Spaniards  feit  for  the  liberal 

Tol.  ii.  pp.  122-125)  giyes  an  in-  reforms  advocated  by  theFrendi, 

teresting  accotmt  oi  the  attacks  went   on    increasing,    until,   in 

made  on  the  rights  of  the  Ghurch,  1709, '  se  renovaron  los  antiguos 

and  which,  he  says,  p.  122,  were  odios  entre  las  dos  naciones,  con 

'  poco  igustados  a  la  doctrina  de  tanto  aidor,  que   deseaban  las 

los  Santos  Padres,  4  la  Inmu-  tropas    espanolas    el   haber  de 

nidad    de    la    Iglesia,    y   que  combatir    con    los    Franceses.' 

sonaban  k   heregia.'       He  sig-  BacaUar,  Comentarioe,  vol.  i.  p. 

fiificantly    adds,    p.    125,  'Los  360. 

-pueblos  de  Espana,  que  son  tan  ^''  'L'opulence  de  TE^lise  de- 

religiosos,  y  professan  la  mayor  voit  ^videmment  foumir  des  se- 

yeneradon  a  la  Iglesia,  creian  cours  ä,  la  patrie.  Un  empmnt 

que  esta  se  atropellaba,  y  Ätfw  o^  de  quatre  xnillions,  faXt  sur  le 

^una  interna  inguietud^  no  sin  dergö  Tann^  pr^cödente,  1 707, 

jomento  de  los  adversos  al  Eey,  avoit  cependant  fort  d^lu  au 

cuyo   puro,   y  sineero   corazon  Pape  ou  a  ses  ministores.'    MUlot, 

podia  eer  engafiado ;  pero  no  in-  Menwires  de  NoaiUes,  yol.  ii.  p. 

^uddo  4  un  evidente  eiror  contra  .  412. 
los  Sagrados  Canones,'  &c.  Such 
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off;  and  not  onlydid  govemment  exact  what  was  now 
^salled   '  ihd  ecclesiastical  taz,'  bat   it   imprisoned  .or 
«xUed  €ta«m  priflsts  who,  refdsiiig  to  pay,  stood  np  for 
tihe  Privileges  of  tkeär  ordsE.***     This  was  a  bold  step 
to  be  taken  in  Spain,  and  it  was  onfi  on  idiidi,  st  Ühxt 
time,  no  Spaniard  wonld  have  ventured.     Alberom, 
liowever,  as  a  foreigner,  was  nnversed  in  tbe  traditions 
of  the  conntry,  whicbi,  indeed,  on  another  memorable 
occasion,    he  set  at  defiance.      The  goyemment  of 
Madrid,  acting  in  complete  unison  with  public  opinion, 
had  always  been  nnwilling  to  negotiate  with  iiiG&dels  ; 
meaning    by   infidels    every    people   whose  religious 
notions  differed  from  their  own.      Sometinies,  such 
negotiations  were  unavoidable,  but  they  were  entered 
into  with  fear  and  trembling,  lest  the  pure  Spanish  faith 
«houi^  be  tainted  by  too   close  a  contact  with  un- 
beUevers.     Even  in  1698,  when  it  was  evident  that  the 
monarchy  was  at  its  last  gasp,  and  that  nothing  could 
save  it  from  the  hands  of  the  spoüer,  the  prejudice  was 
80  streng,  that  the  Spaniards  refased  to  receive  aid 
from  the  Duteh,  because  the  Dutch  were  heretics.    At 
that  time,  Holland  was  in  the  most  intimate  relation 
with   England,  whose  rnterest  it  was  to  secure  the 
independence  of  Spain    against  the  machinations    of 
France.     Obvipus,  however,  as  this  was,  the   Spanish 
theologians,  being  consulted  respecting  the  proposal, 
declared  that  it  was  inadmissible,  since  it  wotdd  enable 
the  Dutoh  to  propagate  their  religious  opinions;  so  that, 
according  to  this  view,  it  was  better  to  be  subjugated 
by  a  Catholic  enemy,  than  to  be  assisted  by  a  Protestant 
friend.«ia 

"*  *  He' (AlberoniVcontinued  at   Madrid,   -writes   firom   that 

also  the  exaction  of  the  eccle-  capital :  '  This  Court  is  not  at  all 

«iastical  tax,    in  «spite  of  t}^  inclined  to  admit  the  offer  of  the 

papal  prohibitions,  imprisoning  Butch  troops  to  garrison  their 

or     banishing    the     refractory  places  in  Flanders.    They  have 

priests  who  disfended  the  privi-  consulted  their  tiieologians,  who 

ieges    of   their  order/      Cox^s  declare  against  it  as  a  matter  of 

Bourbon  Kinga  of  Spain,  voL  ii.  conscience,  since  it  would  give 

p.  288.  great  opportunities  to  the  spread- 

*"  On    Januaiy   2nd,    1698,  ing  of  heresy.    They  have  not 

Stanhope,  the  British  Minister  yet  sent  their  answer    but  it  is 
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Still,  mncli  as  the  Spamards  bated  Protestants,  they 
hated  Mohammedans  yet  more.*^^  They  conld  iieTer 
forgei  liow  the  followers  of  that  creed  had  once  oon- 
qnered  nearly  the  whole  of  Spam,  and  had,  dnring 
seyeral  centaries,  possessed  the  fairest  portion  of  it. 
The  remembTance  of  this  Btrengthened  their  religiona 
animosity,  aad  cansed  them  to  be  the  chief  sapporters 
of  nearly  every  war  which  was  waged  agunst  the 
Mohammedaxus,  both  of  Turkey  and  of  Africa.*^^  But 
Alberoni,  being  a  foreigner,  was  nnmoTed  by  theae 
considerationB,  and,  to  Üie  astonishment  of  all  Spain, 
he,  on  the  mere  groxmd  of  political  ezpediency,  set  at 

belieyed  it  will  be  in  the  nega-  EspaHa,  voL  ii.  p.  169.    And,  in 

tiye,  and  that  they  will  rather  the   most   influential  work   on 

chooee  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  commerce   which  the  reign   of 

French,    as    being    Catholics.'  Philip  V.  prodnoed,  I  fij^  the^ 

Mahon*8  Spam  undtr  Charles  U,,  f ollowing    inatructiTe   passage : 

pp.  98,  99.  '  Annqne  en  los  Paettos  de  las 

s"  <  Entre  el  catolicismo  y  las  dilatana«  Coetas,  qne  de  Emopa, 

diferentes  sectas  qne  brotaron  en  Asia  y  Africa  bana  el  Mediter- 

las  imaginaciones  de  Calvino  y  raneo^    se    hace    comercio  maj 

de   Lutero  podia  mediar  tole-  considerable,  y  ntil  por  diversas- 

rancia,  y  aun  tranflacdon,  n  bien,  nacionea,  no  podra  Espana  teuer 

como  mce  nn  escritor  poUtico,  gran  piute  en  ^  mientras  6d 

enando  se  comienza  4  teansigir  observare  la  maTima  de  hacer 

flobre  nn  principio,  ese  prindpio  oontinna    gaerra    a    todos  los 

comienza  k  perder  so.  imperio  Moros  y  Tviroos,encayodoniiiiio 

sobre   las  sodedades  hnmanas.  se    hallan    la   mayor  parte  de 

Pero  entre  el  cristianismo  de  los  aqneUasProrincias ;  sin  embaigo- 

espanoles  y  el  mahomedsmo  de  de    ser  constante,  qne  en  esta 

los  moriscos  era  imposible  todo  guerra^  aunpte  procedida  deedo 

ayenimiento.*    Janer,  Condicion  ChrisHoTto,  es  mayor  el  dano  gut 

Social  de  los  Moriscos,  Madrid,  reeibhnos,  gue  d  gue  ocasionamos 

1857«  p.  112.  d  los  Infietes*  (the  way  the  mer- 

**^  The  Marqnis  of  San  Phe-  cantile  spirit  peeps  out  here,  is 

lipe,  who  wrote  in  1725,  says,  extremely  cnrious)  *a  lomenos 

'Es  ley  fundamental  de  los  Reyes  de  muchos  anos  4  esta  parte, 

CathoUoos,  nimca  hacer  la  paz  '  ».mo  lo  he  esrolicado  en  diTersos 

con  los  Mahometanos ;    y  esta  capitnlos.'     Üztarig,  Tkeorica  y 

gaerra  permanece  desde  elRey  Practica   de  Comercio,  Madrid, 

Don  Pelayo,  por  mas  de  siete  17^7,  p.  399.    This  is  the  third 

siglos,  sin  hacer  jam&s  paces,  ni  edition  of  a  book,  which,  oon- 

tregnas  con  ellos,  oomo  cada  dia  sidering  the  circnmstancesimder 

las  hacen  el  Emperador,  y  otros  which  it  was  written,  is  a  veiy 

Principes  Catholicos.'    BaeaUar,  remarkable  prodnction. 
Comentarios   de    la   Querra  de 
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nanglit  the  principles  of  the  Glmrcli,  and  not  only  con* 
cluded  an  alHance  wiih  the  Mohammedans,  bnt  snpplied 
thexn  with  arms  and  with  money.*^*  It  is,  indeed, 
trne,  that,  in  these  and  similar  measnres,  Alberoni 
opposed  hj-mself  to  tlie  national  will,  and  that  lie  lived 
to  repent  of  his  boldness.  It  is,  bowever,  also  trne,  that 
his  policy  was  part  of  a  great  secnlar  and  anti-theologi* 
cal  movement^  which,  dnring  the  eighteenth  oentniy, 
was  feit  all  over  Enrope.  The  efEects  of  that  move- 
ment were  seen  in  the  govemment  of  Spain,  bnt  not 
in  the  people.  This  was  becanse  the  govemment  for 
many  years  was  wielded  by  foreigners,  or  by  natives 
imbned  with  a  foreign  spirit.  Hence  we  find  that, 
dnring  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry,  the 
politicians  of  Spain  formed  a  class  more  isolated,  and, 
if  I  may  so  say,  more  living  on  their  own  intellectnal 
resonrces,  thaii  the  politicians  of  any  other  eonntry 
dnring  the  same  period.  That  this  indicated  a  State  of 
disease,  and  that  no  political  improvement  can  prodnce 
real  good,  nnless  it  is  desired  by  the  people  before 
being  conferred  on  them,  will  be  admitted  by  whoever 
has  mastered  the  lessons  which  history  contains.  The 
resnlts  actnaUy  prodnced  in  Spain,  we  shall  presently 
See.  Bnt  itwill  first  be  advisable  that  I  shonld  give 
some  ftirther  evidence  of  the  eztent  to  which  the  in- 
flnence  of   the   Ghnrch  had  prostrated  the  national 


***  Gompare   Cox^s  Bourbon  1710,  p.  124.    Orti2^  who  had 

Kings  of  Spairif  London,  1815,  evidenüy  not  looked  into   the 

vol.  ii.  p.  314,  with  The  History  evidence,  ia  so  iU-informed  as  to 

of  Alberoni,  London,  1719,  pp.  sappose  that  this  was  a  calnm- 

119,  263 ;  and  Bacaüar,  Chmen-  nions  aocnsation  bronght  against 

tarios  de  la  Guerra  de  Espafia,  Alberoni  after  his  fall    '  Caido 

vol.  ii.  pp.  168,  169.    The  out-  ya  por  entonces  Alberoni  de  sv 

cry  which  this  cansed,  may  be  grandeza,    ezpelido    ignominio- 

easily  imagined ;  and  Alberoni,  samente  de  Espana,  y  ann  per- 

finding  himself  in  great  peril,  segoido  por  el  Bey  en  Italia, 

took  advantage  of  the  secrecy  of  preso  en  Borna  por  orden  del 

the  negotiations,  to  deny  part^  at  Papa,  etc.,  no  era  difidl  atribnirle 

least,    of     the    char^es    made  culpas  agenas  6  no  cometidas/ 

against  him.    See  his  indignant»  Note  in  Ortigf  Compendio,  vol. 

but  yet  caations,  letter  to  the  vü.'p.  321. 
Pope,  in    History  of  Jlberonif 
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intellect,  and  by  disconraging  all  inqTiiry,  and  fettermg 
all  freedom  of  thonght,  li^  at  length  rednced  the 
conntry  to  sncli  a  pHght,  that  the  faculties  of  men^ 
msted  by  disuse,  were  no  longer  eqnal  to  fulfil  the 
fhnctions  reqnired  from  them ;  so  that  in  eveiy  de- 
partment,  whether  of  political  life,  or  of  specnJatiYe 
philosophy,  or  even  of  mechanical  indnstry,  it  was 
necessaiy  that  foreigners  shonld  be  called  in,  to  da 
that  work,  which  the  natives  had  become  nnable  to 
perform. 

The  ignorance  in  which  the  force  of  adverse  circum- 
stances  had  snnk  the  Spaniards,  and  their  inactivity, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  wonld  be  ntterly  incredible,  if 
it  were  not  attested  by  every  variety  of  evidenca 
Gramont,  writing  from  personal  knowledge  of  the 
State  of  Spain,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeentb 
Century,  describes  the  npper  classes  as  not  only  nn- 
acqnainted  with  science  or  literatore,  bnt  as  know- 
ing  scarcely  any  thing  even  of  the  commonest  events 
which  occnrred  out  of  their  own  conntry.  The  lower 
ranks,  he  adds,  are  eqnally  idle,  and  rely  upon  foreigners 
to  reap  their  wheat,  to  cnt  their  hay,  and  to  bnild  their 
honses.^i^    Another  observer  of  society,  as  it  existed 


>>•  '  Lenr  paresse,   et  l'igno-  qu'ilB  ont  eu  de  lenrs  p^ree,  c'est« 

rance  non  seulement  des  sciences  a-dire  sans  qu'ils  apprennent  ni 

et  des  arts,  mais  quasi  g^n^rale-  sciences  ni  ezercioes ;    et  je  ne 

ment  de  tont  ce  qni  se  passe  hors  crois  par   qne  parmi  tons    les 

de  l'Espagne,   et  on  peut  dire  grands  quej*ay  pratiqnäs,  ils*en 

m6me  hors  dn  lien  ah  ils  habi-  trony&t  un  senl  qni  stit  d^diner 

tent,  yont  piesqne  de  pair,  et  sonnom/.  .  .  ..*Jls  n'ont  nnlle 

sont    inconceTaUes.     La    pan-  curiosit^^    de     yoit    les     pay» 

vret^  est  grande  parmi  enx,  ce  ^trangers,    et  encore  moins  de 

qni  proTient  de  lenr  eztrdme  pa-  s'enqn^rir  de  ce  qni  s'y  passe.^ 

resse;  oar    si   nombre  de    nos  Memoiarea  du  Marechal  de  Gra- 

Fran9ais  n'alloient  fancher  lenrs  monty  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  78,  82,  83, 

foins,  conper  lenrs  bl^  et  faire  in   CoUection  des  Mernoxre^  par 

lenrs  briqnes,   je   crois    qn'ils  Petitot  et  MonmerqtU,  vol.  Ivil 

conrroient  fortnne  de  se  laisser  SeeslBoAarsenedeSomTnerdyck, 

monrir  de  faim,  et  de  se  tenir  Voyage  d^Espagne,  Paris,  1665, 

sous  des  tentes  ponr  ne  se  pas  4to.  p.  124.     'La  terre  mesme 

doimer  la  peine  de   b&lir    des  n'y  est  pas  tonte  cnltin^e  par  des 

maisons.'  .  .  .   '  LMncation  de  gens  du  pays :  an  temps  du  la- 

lenrs  enfans  est  semblable  k  celle  bonrage,  des  semailles  et  de  la 
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in  Madrid  in  1679,  .  assures  us  tliat  men,  even  of  tlio 
higliest  Position,  never  thought  it  necessaiy  that  Üieir 
Bons  sliOTild  study ;  and  that  those  wlio  were  destined^ 
for  the  army  could  not  leam  mathematics,  if  tliey  de- 
sired  to  do  so,  inasmncli  as  there  were  neither  scIlooIs- 
nor  masters  to  teacli  them.'^^  Books,  iinless  they 
were  books  of  devotion,  were  deemed  ntterly  nseless; 
no  one  consnlted  them ;  no  one  collected  them ;  and,, 
nntil  the  eighteenth  Century,  Madrid  did  not  possess  a 
Single  public  library.'**  In  other  cities  professedly  de- 
Yoted  to  purposes  pf  education,  similar  ignorance  pre- 
vailed.  Salamanca  was  the  seat  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  famous  university  in  Spain,  and  there,  if  any- 
where,  we  might  look  for  the  encouragement  of 
science.^^*      But   De    Torres,    who    was    himself   a. 


recolte,  il  leur  Tient  quantit^  de  passent  le  tems  qu'ils  deyroient 

paysans  du  Beam  et  d*autres  en-  emploier  k  s'instruire  dans  im 

droits   de  Fiancei  qiii  gagnent  oisivet^  pitoiable/    Letter  from 

beauconp    d^argent^    pour   leur  Madrid,  dated  27th  June  1679»- 

mettre  leurs  bleds  en  teire  et  in  ItAvlnoy^  Bdixtion  du  Voyage 

pour  les  recueillir.    Les  archl-  d^Espagne^  Lyon,  1693,  toL  ii. 

tectes  et    charpentiers   y    sont  pp.  232,  233. 

aussi  pour  la  plüpart  estrangers,  ^'^  *  Madrid  ^tant  la  capitale- 

qui  se  fönt  payer  au  triple  de  ce  d*une  monarchie  aussi  Taste,  11 

qu41s  gagneroient  en  leur  pays.  n'y  eut  dans  cette  ville  jusqu'ä 

Dans  Madrid  on  ne  Yoit  pas  un  l'^poque  du  r^e  de  Philippe  V 

porteur  d'eau  qui    ne  soit   es-  aucune   biblioth^ue   publique.*' 

tranger,  et  la  plüpart  des  cor-  Sempere,  De  la  Monarchie  I&pa- 

donniers  et    tailleurs    le    sont  gnole,  Paris,  1826,    vol.   ü.  p. 

aussi/  79. 

'^'  '  Mais  aussi  de  quelle  ma-  ^*'  The  university  'was  trans- 

ni^e  les  ^Uve-t-on?-   Hsn'^tu-  ferred  from    Palencia  to  Sala- 

dient  point;  on  n^ligedeleur  manca,  early  in  the  thirteenth 

donner    d'habiles    pr&epteurs;  Century.    Fomer,  Oraoion  Ajpo^ 

dis  qu'on  les  destine  ä  T^p^e,  on  logHka  ^por  la  Espana,  Madrid, 

ne  se  soucie  plus  qu'ils  appren-  1786,  p.  170.   By  the  beginning 

jient  le  latin  ni  Ihistoire.     On  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  it  had 

deyroit  au  moins  leur  enseigner  become  very  prosperous  (/8^»- 

ce  qui  est  de  leur  mestier,  les  pere.  De  la  Monarchie  Espagnole^ 

math^atiques,  ä  faire  des  armes  vol.  i.  p.  65)  ;  and  in  1535,  it  is 

etä  monter  k  cheval.    Us  n'y  describedas'agreatUniversitie, 

pensent  seulement  pas.    II  n'y  a  conteyning  seven  or  eight  thow» 

point    ici    d'Acadmie    ni     de  sand  students.'      See    a    letter 

maitres  qui  montrent  ces  sortes  from.  John  Mason,  dated  Valla- 

4e  choses.    Les  jeunes  hommes  dolid,  3rd  July,  1535,  in  Mli^ 
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Spaniard,  and  was  edncated  at  Salamanca,  early  in 
the  eighteenth  oentoiy,  declares  that  he  had  stmdied 
.  at  that  nniversity  for  fiye  years  before  he  had  heard 
that  such  thmgs  as  tiie  mathematical  sciences 
ezisted.**'^  So  late  as  the  year  1771,  the  same  nni- 
versitj  pnblicly  reftused  to  allow  the  discoveries  of 
Newton  to  be  taaght ;  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  that 
the  System  of  Newton  was  not  so  consonant  with  re- 

Original  Letters,  second  series,  las  ciendas ;'  and  Ximenez  (  Vida 

YoL  ii.  p.   66,    London,   1827.  de  Bibera^  p.  6),  *  flalamanca, 

But,  like  eveiy  thing  eise  whicji  cathedra  nmyenal  de  las  artes, 

was  valuable  in  Spain,  it  de-  y  emporio  de  todas  ciendas.' 

•clined  in  the  seventeenth  oen-  '^  '»Says,  that»  after  he  had 

tury ;  and  Monconys,  who  care-  been  fiye  years  in  one  of  the 

f uUy  ezamined  it  in  1628,  and  schools  of  the  nniyersity  there, 

praises  some  of  its  arrangements  it  was  by  aocident  he  leamed  the 

which  were  still  in  force,  adds,  ezistence  of  the  mathematical 

'  Mais  je  suis  anssi  contraint  de  sciences.'     Ticknot'e  Hietory  of 

•dire  apris  tant  de  loüangee,  qae  Spaiiish  lAteraturet  yoL  üi.  p. 

les  ^liers  qni  ^todient   dans  223.      A    celebrated    Spanish 

cette  uniyersitÄ  sont  des  yrais  writer  of  the  eighteenth  Century, 

ignorans.*   Les  Voyages  de  Monr  actually  boasts  of  the  ignoranoe 

sißur  de  Monoonys,  Qnatri^e  of  his   countrymen    oonceming 

Partie,  yol.  y.  p.  22,  Paris,  1695.  mathematics,  and  disoems,   in 

Howeyer,    their    ignorance,    of  their  neglect  of  that  foolish  pnr- 

which    Monconys   giyes    some  snit,  a  decisiye  proof  of  their 

-corions  instancee,  &Si  not  pre-  snperiority  oyer  other  nations. 

yent  Spanish  writen,  then,  and  '  Im  o  se  dexe  deslmnbrar  con  los 

long  afterwards,  from  deeming  &speros  calcolos    i  intrineadas 

the  Uniyersity  of  Sabunanca  to  demostraciones  geom^tricas,  con 

be  the  greatest  institation  of  its  qne,  astato  el  entendimiento,  di- 

kind  in  the  world    '  La  mayor  simnla  el  engano  con  los  dis- 

•del  orbe,  madre  gloriosisima  de  fiaces  de  la  yerdad.    El  uso  de 

todas  la«  ciencias  y  de  los  mas  las  matem&ticas  es  la  alqnimia 

yehementes    ingeniös,  qne   han  en  la  fisica,  qne  da  apariendas 

ünstrado  las  edades.'     Vida  de  de  oro  4  lo  qne  no  lo  es.*     For- 

Ccdderon  de  la  Barca,  pp.  iii.  iy.,  ner,  Oracion  Äpotogitica  por  la 

reprinted  in    Keil's    eoition  of  EspaHa  y  su  Mhrito  Literario, 

Ca/üeron,  Leipsiqne,  1827.  Com-  Madrid,  1786,  p.  38.    Compare 

psre  Dayila  (Felipe  Tercero,  p.  his  contemptnons  notice  (p.  66) 

81),  'Salamanca,  madre  de  den-  of  those  insignificant   persona, 

das  y  letras  ;*  Yanez  (Memorias,  who  '  con  titolo  de  fil6sofos  han 

p.  228),  *  Uniyersidad  insigne,  y  dado  algun  anmento  4  las  mate- 

Oficina  de  las  bnenas  Letras  de  maticas  f  and    his    oomparison 

Espana ;'  Bacallar  (Comentarios,  (p.  222)  of  Mercado  with  Newton, 
rol.  i.  p.  238),  *  £1  emporio  de 
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vealed  religion  as  the  System  of  Aristotle.**^     All  over 
Spam,     a  similar  plan    was  adopted.      Everywhere, 
knowledge  was    spnmed,    and   inquiry    disconraged. 
Feijoo,  wlio,   notwithstanding  bis  superstition,  and  a 
certam  slavishness  of  mind,  from  which  no  Spamard  of 
tliat  Bge  could  escape,  did,  on  matters  of  science,  seek 
to  enügliten  las  countrymen,  has  lefb  npon  record  bis 
deliberate  opinion,  that  whoever  had  acquired  aU  that 
was  taught  in  bis  time  under  tbe  name  of  pbilosopby, 
wonld,  as  tbe  reward  of  bis  labonr,  be  more  Ignorant 
tban  he  "was  before  be  began.^^^     And  tbere   can  be  » 
no  donbt  tbat  be  was  rigbt.     Tbere  can  be  no  donbt 
tbat,  in  Spain,  tbe  more  a  man  was  tangbt,  tbe  less  be 
woidd  know.     For,  be  was  tangbt  tbat  inquiiy  was  sin- 
ftil,  tbat  inteUect  mnst  be  repressed,  and  tbat  crednbty 
and  Submission  were  tbe  first  of  buman  attributes.    Tbe 
Dnke  de  Saint  Simon,  wbo,  in  1721  and  1722,  was  tbe 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  sums  np  bis  observa- 
tions  by  tbe  remark,  tbat,  in  Spain,  science  is  a  crime, 
and  ignorance  a  virtne.^*^    Fiffcy  years  later,  anotber 

^'  '  L'uniyersit^  de  Salaman-  presses    himself,    wouLd    know 

que,  exdt^e  pai;  le  Conseil,  k  r6-  'verj  little  more  than  nothing/ 

former    ses   ^tudes,    en  Tann^e  '  El  que  estndiö  Logica,  j  Meta- 

1771,  lui   r^pondit  "  qn'elle  ne  phjsica,  con  lo  demas  que,  de- 

ponvait    se     s^parer    du    p&n-  baxo  del  nombre  de  Philosofia, 

pat^tisme,  parce  que  les  systömes  se  ensena  en  las  Escuelas,  por 

de  Newton,    Gassendi  et  Des-  bien  que  sepa  todo,  sabe  muy 

caites,  ne  concordent  pas  autant  poco  mas  que  nada ;  pero  suena 

avec  lee  v&rit^s  r^v^l^s  que  ceux  mucho.    Dicese,  que  es  un  gran 

d* Aristote."  *    Sempere,  Monar»  Philosofo ;    y  no    es  Fhilosofo 

chie  EspagnoUf  vol.   ii.  p.  162.  grande,  ni  cMco/  FeijoOy  Theatro 

This  reply,  says  M.  Sempere,  p.  Oritico  Universal,  vol.  ii.  p.  187, 

153,  may  be  found  'dans  la  col-  quintaimpression,  Madrid,  1741. 
lection  des  ordonnances  royales.'        ^^  '  La  science  est  un  crime, 

In  Letters  from.  8pair   hy  an  l'ignoiance  et    la  stupiditä    la 

English  OffieeTy  London,*  1788,  premi^  vertu.'     Mim&ires  du 

yol.  ii.  p.  256,  it  is  stated,  tbat,  Ihic  de  Saint  Simon,  vol.  zxxv. 

in  aU  tbe  Spanisb  universities,  p.  209,  Paris,  1840.    Elsewbere 

'Newton,  and  modern  pbiloso-  (vol.  xxxvi.    p.   262)  he  says, 

pby,  is  still  probibited.  Notbing  'Les  j^suites  savants  partout  et 

Cän  supplant  AristoÜe,  and  the  en  tout  genre  de  science,  ce  qu 

superstitious  fatbers  and  doctors  ne  leur  est  pas  mdme  dispute 

of  tbe  Cburch.*  par  leurs  ennemis,  les  jÄsuites, 

^^  Or,  as  be,  in  one  place,  ex-  dis-je,   sont  ignorants   en   Es- 

VOL.  n.  M  M 
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shrewd  observer,  strack  witih  amazement  at  the  con- 
dition  of  the  national  mind,  expresses  bis  opinion  in  a 
sentence  eqnally  pitby  and  abnost  eqnally  severe. 
Searebing  for  an  illnstration  to  convey  bis  sense  of  the 
general  darkness,  be  empbatically  says,  tbat  tbe  com- 
mon edncation  of  an  EngUsb  gentleman  wonld,  in 
Spain,  constitnte  a  man  of  leaming.**^ 

Tbose  wbo  know  wbat  tbe  common  edncation  of  an 
Englisb  gentleman  was  eigbty  years  ago,mLl  appredate 
tbe  force  of  tbis  comparison,  and  -will  nnderstand  bow 
benigbted  a  conntry  mnst  baye  been,  to  wbicb  sncb  a 
tannt  was  applicable.  To  expect  tbat,  nnder  sncb  a 
State  of  tbings,  tbe  Spaniards  sbonld  make  any  of  tbe 
discoveries  wbicb  accelerate  tbe  marcb  of  nations, 
wonld  be  idle  indeed ;  for  tbey  wonld  not  even  receive 
tbe  discoveries,  wbicb  otber  nations  bad  made  for  tbem, 
and  bad  cast  into  tbe  common  kp.  So  loyal  and 
ortbodox  a  people  bad  notbing  to  do  witb  novelties, 
wbicb,  being  innovations  on  ancient  opinions,  were 
frangbt  witb  danger.  Tbe  Spaniards  desired  to  waJk 
in  tbe  ways  of  tbeir  ancestors,  and  not  bave  tbeir  faitb 
in  tbe  paet  rndely  distnrbed.  In  tbe  inorganic  world, 
tbe  magnificent  discoveries  of  Newton  were  contomeli- 
onsly  rejected ;  and,  in  tbe  organic  world,  tbe  circnla- 
tion  of  äie  blood  was  denied,  more  tban  a  bnndred  and 
fifty  years  after  BArvey  bad  proved  it.*^*     Tbese  tbings 

pagne,  mais  d'une  ignorance  k  oonntry,  and  who,  by  previous 

surprendre.*  study,  had  well  qualified  him- 

^4  '  The  common  education  of  seif  for  such  an   nndertaking, 

an   English    gentleman   wonld  says, '  I  have  observed  in  gene- 

constitute  a   man  of   leaming  ral,   that  the    physicians  with 

here  ;  and,  shonld  he  nnderstand  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to 

Greek,  he  wonld  be  qnite  a  phe-  converse,  are  disciples  of  their 

nomenon.'     Swmbum^s  Travels  fayonrite   doctor    JPiqner,    who 

throtigh  Spam  in  1775  and  1776,  denied,  or  at  least  donbted  o^ 

vol.  li.  pp.  212,  213,  2d  edit,  the  circulation    of  the  blood.' 

London,  1787.  TownseM^s     Joumey     through 

>^  Solateasl787,  Townsend,  Bpam^  2d  ed.,  London,   1792, 

a  veiy  accompli^ed  man,  who  vol.  üi.  p.  281.    At  that  time, 

traveUed  thronghSpain  with  the  the    Spanish   physicians   were, 

ezpress  object  of  noting  the  State  however,  beginning  to  read  Hoff- 

of  knowledge,  as  weU    as  the  mann,  CuUen,  and  otherheretical 

economical    condiüon    of    the  speculators,  in  whose  works  they 
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were  new,  and  it  wa43  better  to  pause  a  litÜe,  and  not 
receive  them  too  hastily.  On  the  same  principle,  when, 
in  the  year  1760,  some  bold  men  in  the  goYemment 
proposed  that  the  streets  of  Madrid  shonld  be  cleansed, 
so  daring  a  Suggestion  excited  general  anger.  Not 
only  the  vulgär,  bnt  even  those  who  were  called  edn- 
cated,  were  lond  in  their  censure.  The  madical  pro- 
fession,  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  health,  were 
desired,  by  the  govemment,  to  give  their  opinion. 
This,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  doing.  They  had  no 
doubt  that  the  dirt  onght  to  remain.  To  remove  it,  was 
a  new  experiment ;  and  of  new  experiments,  it  was  im- 
possible  to  foresee  the  issue.  Their  Äthers  having  lived 
in  the  midst  of  it^  why  shonld  not  they  do  the  same  ? 
Their  fathers  were  wise  men,  and  mnst  have  had  good 
reasons  for  their  conduct.  Even  the  smell,  of  which 
some  persons  complained,  was  most  likely  wholesome. 
For,  -die  air  being  sharp  and  piercing,  it  was  extremely 
probable  that  bad  smeUs  made  the  atmosphere  heavy, 
and  in  that  way  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  injnrious 
properties.  The  physicians  of  Madrid  were,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  matters  had  better  remain  as  their  an- 
cestors  had  lefb  them,  and  that  no  attempts  shonld  be 
made  to  pnrify  the  capital  hv  removing  the  filth  which 
lay  scattered  on  every  side.*** 

^ould  find»  to   their  astonish-  Garlos  had  not  a  lectore-room 

-ment,  that  the  circulation  of  the  for  practical  instruction/ 
blood  -was  assnmed,  and  was  not        ^^  This  little  episode  is  noticed 

even    treated    as    a   debatable  by  Cabarrus,  in    his  Mogio  de 

question.   But  the  stndents  were  Carlos  III.,  Madrid,   1780,  4to. 

obliged  to  take  such  matters  on  p.  ziv.  *  La  salubridad  del  ayre, 

tnist ;   for,  adds  Townsend,  p.  Li  limpieza  7  seguridad  de  las 

282,  *In  iJieir  medical  dasses,  calles.'  .  .  .  'Pero  ^qniäncreedl 

they  had  no  dissections/    Com-  que  este  noble  empeno  prodnxo 

3^eLabord^s  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  las  mas  vivas    quejas:  que  se 

76,  ToL  iii.    p.   315,    London,  conmoyi6    el    vulgo     de  todas 

1809,     and    wdov's   Memotrs,  dases ;  y  que  tuvo  varias  autori- 

London,   1836,  vol.  ii.  p.  157.  dades  &  su  favor  la  eztrana  doc- 

Godoy,  speaking  of  the  three  trina  de  que  los  vapores  mefiti- 

eoUeges  of  suigery  at  Madrid,  cos  eran  un  correctivo  saludable 

Barcelona,  and  Cadiz,  says  that  de  la  rigidez  del  dima?'    Bat 

trntil  his  administration  in  1703,  Uie  fallest  details  will  be  found 

*'  In  the  capital,  even  that  of  San  in  the  recently  published  and 

xx2 
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While  such  notions  preyailed  respecting  the  preser- 
yation  of  healih,*^^  it  is  hardlj  to  be  supposed  tbat  tiie 
treatment  of  disease  shonld  be  yery  successfaL  To 
bleed  and  to  purge,  wer^the  only  remedies  prescribed 
by  the  Spanisli  physicians.*'®    Their  ignorance  of  the 


FeiyelaborateHistoiyof  Charles  of  the   inhabitants,    and    addfi, 

III.  by  M.  Bio,  froin  which  I  *  Being  desirous  to  know  why  so 

wiU  give  one  or  two  extracts.  beastly  a  castom  is  snffered,  thej 

'  Para  la  limpieza  de  las  calles  say  it's  a  thing   prescribed  by 

poseia  mayores  6  menores  fondos  their  physicians ;  for  they  hold 

el  aynntamiento,  y  coando  el  Bey  the  air  to  be  so  piercing  and 

qniso  poner   la  mano  en  esto  subtle,  that  this  kind  of  conupt- 

ramo  de  policia,  le  presentaron  ing  it  with  these    ill  yapours 

dict&menes  de  m^cos  en  qne  se  keeps  it  in  good  temper/     7%« 

defendia  el  absnrdo  de  ser  ele-  Äntobiography  and    Correspor^ 

mento  de  salnbridad  la  basura/  dence  of  ßHr  Simonda   I/EiDes, 

Rio,  Hiatoria  dd   Beinado   de  edited  by  J,  0.  HaUiwell,  Lon- 

Carlos  in.,  Madrid,  1856,  vol.  don,  1845,  vol.  ü.  p.  446. 

iv.  p.  64.    See  also  yoL  i.  pp.  *"  Even  thirty  years  later,  it 

267,  268,  where  it  is  mentioned,  was  said,  with  good  reason,  that 

that  when  the  minister,  Esqni-  '  es  menester  deshaoer  todo  lo  gue 

lache,  persevered  in  his  attempts  w  ha  hecho,  and  '  confiar  exdn- 

to  have  the  streets  of  Madrid  sivamente  el  precioso  depösito 

deaned,   the  opponents   of  the  de  la  sanidad  publica  k  las  ma- 

scheme  made  inqniries  into  the  nos  capaces  de  conservarlo  y  me- 

opinions  of  their  fathers  on  that  jorarlo.'     Cartas  por  el  Cdnde  de 

subject;    and  the    resnlt   was,  Cböam&ff,  Madrid,  1813,  p.  280. 

'qne  le  presentaron  cierta  origi-  These    letters,    which,    thongh 

nftKaini«.  consulta  hecha  por  los  little  known,  contain  some  inte- 

m^dicos  bajo  el  reinado  de  nno  resting  Statements,  were  wiitten 

de  los  Felipes  de  Austria»  ^  re-  in  1792  and  1793.    See  p.  34, 

ducida  &  demostrar  qne,  siendo  and  Prologo,  p.  i. 

samamente  sutil  el  aire  de  la  ^"^  Bleeding,  however,  had  the 

poblacion  &  causa  de  estar  pr6-  preference.    See  the  cnrious  evi- 

zima  la  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  dence  in    Toumsend^e    Joumey 

ocasionaria  los  mayores  estragos  throu^h  Spainin  1786  and  1787, 

si  no  se  impregnara  en  los  va-  vol.  li.  pp.   37-39.    Townsend, 

pores  de  las  inmnndicias  des-  who  had    some    knowledge    of 

parramadas  por  las  calles.'  That  medicine,  was    amazed  at   the 

this  idea  had  long  been  enter-  ignorance    and    recklessness  of 

tained  by  the  physicians  of  Ma-  the    Spanish    physicians.      He 

drid,  we  also  know  from  another  says,  '  The  science  and  practice 

testimony,  with  which  none  of  of  medicine  are  at  the  lowest 

the  Spanish  historians  are  ao-  ebb  in  Spain,  bnt  more  especially 

qnainted.    Sir  Eichard  Wynne,  in     the    Astorias.'      Compare 

who  visited  that  capital  in  1 623,  Sprengel,  Histoire  de  la  Mldeeine, 

describes  a  disgusting  practioe  vol.  iii.  p.  217,  Paris,  1815,  with 
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couLmonest  fanctioiis  of  the  htunan  body  was  altogether 
STirprifflBg,  and  oan  oidy  be  explained  on  the  suppoBi- 
tion,  tnat  in  medicine,  as  in  other  departments^  tlie 
Spaniards  of  tlie  eighteentli  Century  knew  no  more  tban 
tlxeir  progenitors  of  the  sizteenth.  Indeed,  in  some  re- 
spects,  tliey  appeared  to  know  less.  For,  their  treatment 
^was  so  yiolent,  that  it  was  abnost  certain  deatli  to  snb- 
mit  to  it  for  any  length.  of  time.***  Their  own  king^ 
Philip  Y.,  did  not  dare  to  trnst  himself  in  their  hands, 
bxit  preferred  having  an  Irishman  for  his  physician.^*® 
Tliongh  the  Irish  had  no  great  medical  repntation,  any- 
tliing  was  better  than  a  Spanish  doctor.^*^     The  arts 


WvniDood^s  Memorials,  London,  '  sent  to  me  hj  authority.'    See 

1726,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  219.    The  Mernoira  ofBiohard  Ctmberland^ 

last  reference  shows  the  terrible  written  by  hiTnaelfj  London,  1807, 

*  purging  and  letting  blood/  to  voL  ii.  pp.  67,  68. 

which  the  imfortunate  Spaniards  *••  Dndos  sajrs  of  Philip  V., 

were  expoaed  in    the  reign    of  'H  ^toit    fort  attentif  enr  sa 

Philip  III.    Another  observer,  sant^ ;  son  m^decin,  s'il  eiit  6t6 

miich  later,  Btates  that '  La  sai-  intrignant,  anioit   pu  jouer  xin 

^^e  lenr  est  assez  famili^.  Ils  grand  r61e.  Hyghens,  Mandois, 

se  la  fönt  faire  hors  du  lit  tant  qni  occnpoit  cette  premi^e  place, 

qua  lenrs  forces  le  permettent,  et  fort  üoignä  de  Tintrigue  et  de  la 

iorsqi^üaemtsentparprScauHonf  cnpidit^,  instniit  dans  son  art, 

ils  SS  fönt  tirer  du   sang  deux  s'en  occnpoit  nniqnement.  Apr&s 

jours  de  suOe  du  bras  droit  et  du  sa  mort,  la  reine  fit  donner  la 

jauche,  disant  gtCü  faut  SgaHser  place  a  Servi,  son  mMecin  par- 

le  sang.    On  pent  jnger  de  lä,  si  ticulier,  Mhnoires  par    Duclos, 

la  circnlation  lenr  est  connue.'  2*  ^t.  Paris,  1791,  yoL  ii.  pp. 

Voyages  faits  en  Espagne,  par  200,  201.     *  Hyghens,  premier 

Monsiewr    M**^^,  ionsterdam,  mMecin,  Atait  Irlandais.'    Ml- 

1700,  p.  112.  SeefartherC7arÄ:«'«  moires  du  Duo  de  Saint  Simon, 

Letters  conceming  the  Spanish  yoL  zzxvi.  p.   215,  ed.  Paris, 

Nation,  London,  4to.  1763,  p.  55,  1841. 

and  Spain  hy  an  American,  Lon-  •**  In  the  eighteenth  Century, 

don,  1831,  Yol  ii.  p.  321.  the  Spaniards,  generally,  began 

**•  In  1790,  poor  Cumberland,  to  admit  this ;  since  they  conld 

when  in  Madrid,  was  as  nearly  not  shut  their  eyes  to  me  fact 

as  possible  mnrdered  by  three  of  that  their  friends  and  relations 

their  snigeons    in   a  veiy  few  succnmbed  so  lapidly  nnder  pro- 

days ;  the  most  dangerons  of  his  fessional  treatment,  that  sickness 

assailants  being  no  less  a  man  and  death  were  ahnost  synony- 

than  the  '  chief  surgeon  of  the  mons.     Hence,  notwithstanding 

Oardes  de    Corps,'  who,    says  their  hatred  of  the  French  na- 

the    nnfortnnate    snfiferer,  was  tion,  they  ayailed  themselyes  of 
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incidental  to  mediciiie  and  snrgezy,  were  eqnally  back- 
ward. Tlie  instmments  were  rudely  made,  and  the 
drugs  badly  prepared.  Pharmacj  being  nnknown,  Übe 
apomeoaries'  sbops,  in  ibe  largest  towns,  were  entirely 
snpplied  from  abroad ;  wbile,  m  tbe  smaJler  towns,  and 
in  difitricts  remote  from  Übe  capiial,  tbe  medicines  were 
of  sucb  a  qnality,  tbat  tbe  best  wbicb  conld  be  boped  o£ 
tbem  was,  tbat  tbey  migbt  be  innocnons.  For,  in  tbe 
middle  of  tbe  eiffbteentb  Century,  Spain  did  not  possess 
one  practical  cnemist.  Indeed^  we  are  assnred  by 
Campomanes  bimself,  tbat,  so  late  as  tbe  year  1776, 
tbere  was  not  to  be  fonnd  in  tbe  wbole  country  a  single 
man  wbo  knew  bow  to  make  tbe  commonest  dmgs, 
snob  äs  magnesia,  Glauber's  salts,  and  tbe  ordinary 
preparations  of  mercnry  and  antimony.  Tbis  eminent 
statesman  adds,  bowever,  tbat  a  cbemical  laboratory 
was  about  to  be  establisbed  in  Madrid ;  and  altbongb 
tbe  enterprise,  being  witbont  a  precedent,  wonld  snrely 
be  regarded  as  a  portentons  novelty,  be  express€^8  a 
confident  ezpectation,  tbat,  by  its  aid,  tbe  nniversal 
ignoranoe  of  bis  conntiymen  wonld  in  time  be  reme- 
cfied.«»« 
Wbatever  was  nsefol  in  practioe,  or  wbatever  snb- 

the  Services  ofErench  physicians  *"  Campomanes  {Apendiee  d 
and  Frendi  snrgeons,  wnenever  la  EducacUm  Populär,  Madrid, 
they  had  an  opportnnity  of  doing  1776,  vol.  iü.  pp.  74,  75),  speak- 
80.  In  1707,  the  Princess  des  ing  of  a  wors  on  distiUation, 
Ursins  writes  frem  Madrid  to  says,  '  La  tercera  (parte)  de- 
Madame de  Maintenon,  'Les  scribe  la  preparacion  de  los 
chirnrgiens  espaenols  sont  mis-  productos  quimicos  s61idos :  esto 
estim^s  mdme  ae  cenx  de  lenr  es  la  preparacion  de  yarias  sus- 
nation ;'  and,  in  another  letter,  tancias  terreas,  como  argamasa, 
'  Les  Espagnols  conyiennent  que  magnesia  blanca,  ojos  de  cangre- 
les  m^decins  frangais  sont  bean-  jo,  etc.,  la  de  varios  sales,  como 
conp  plus  savants  que  les  leurs ;  sal  de  glaubero,  amoniaco,  cristal 
ils  s'en  servent  möme  tr^-volon-  minerä,  boraz  refinado,  etc.,  y  la 
tiers,  mais  ils  sont  persuad^s  que  del  antimonio,  mercurio,  plomo, 
ceuz  de  la  faculti  de  Montpel-  litargirio,  etc.,  comunicando  sobre 
Her  Temportent  sur  les  autres.'  todo  lo  expresado  varias  notidas, 
Lettrea  wiiditea  de  Madame  de  que  demuestran  lo  mucho  que 
Maintenon  et  de  la  Princesee  des  conducen  k  los  progresos  del  arte, 
XTreina^  yoL  iü  p.  412,  vol.  iv.  las  observadones  del  fisico  re- 
P*  90.  flezivo :  unidas  &  la  practica  de 
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searved  the  purposes  of  knowledge,  had  to  come  £roin 
abroad.  Ensenada,  the  well-known  minister  of  Ferdi- 
nand YI.,  was  appalled  by  the  darkness  and  apathj  of 
the  nation,  which  he  tried,  bnt  tried  inyain,  to  remove. 
When  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  centnry,  he  pnblicly  declared  that  in 
Spain  there  was  no  professorship  of  pnblic  law,  or  of 
phjsics,  or  of  anatomj,  or  of  botany.  Me  forther  added, 
ihat  there  were  no  good  maps  of  Spain,  and  that  there 
was  no  person  who  knew  how  to  constmct  them.  All 
the  maps  which  they  had,  came  £rom  France  and  Hol- 
land. They  were,  he  said,  very  inaconrate;  bnt  the 
Spaniards,  being  nnable  to  make  any,  had  nothing  eise 
to  rely  on.  Snch  a  state  of  things  he  pronounced  to  be 
shamefhl.  For,  as  he  bitterly  complained,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  exertions  of  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen,  it 
wonld  be  impossible  for  any  Spaniard  to  know  either 
the  Position  of  his  own  town,  or  the  distance  firom  one 
place  to  another.*3» 

on  profeeor  ezpenmentado.  Este  lament&ndose  del  atraso  en  que 

arte  en  toda  gu  extension  falta  en  esta  Be  hallaba.    **  Es  menester, 

Eepafia,    Solo  le  tenemoci  para  decia  hablando  de  las  universi- 

aguaidientes,  rosolis,  y  mistelas.  dades,  reglar  sns  c&tedras,  re- 

£i  ealnd  publica  ea  demaeiado  forznarlassaperflnasyestablecer 

importante,para  depender  de  loa  las  que  faltan  con  nuevas  oide- 

estra^oe    en     oosaa   eaenciales;  nanzas  para  ase^oiar  el  mejor 

quando  no  eBtunulase   nuestra  m^todo  de  estadios.    No  s^  que 

industria  la  manutendon  de  mu-  haya  c&tedra  algona  de  deiecho 

chas  familias/  .  .  .  '  Gran  parte  ptiblicoi  de  fisica  esp^iiiiental, 

de  estas  cosas  se  intioducen  de  de  anatomia  y  botanica.     No 

faeiay  por  no  conocerse  bien  las  baY  pnntoales  cartas  geogr&ficas 

operaaones  qnimicas.    No  son  del  reino  y  de  aus  provincias,  ni 

dmcaltosas  en la  execadon;  pero  quien  las  eepa grabar^  m  teneriws 

ea  neceaario  enaeüarlaa,  y  conocer  otraa  que  loa  tmperfectaa  que  vie- 

loa  tnaim/mentoa  qua  aon  aprO'  nen  de  Francia  y  Hoilanda,    De 

poaUo,    TJn  laboratorio  qtdmico,  esto  proyiene  que  ignoiamos  la 

que  ae  va  &  eatcMeceren  Madrid,  verdaäexa  situacion  de  los  pue- 

produdz&  maestros  paza  las  ca-  blos  y  sus  distancias,  que  es  una 

pitales  del  reyno.'  yeigüenza.*' '  TapiOt  Otvüigaeion 

"*  *  Su  ministro  el  cflebie  En-  Eapaflola,  Madnd,  1840,  yoL  It. 

senada,  que  tenia  grandes  mizas  pp.  268,  269.  See  also  Biografia 

en  todos  los  ramos  de  la  adminis-  de  Ensenada,  in  Navarrete,  Ckh 

tzacion  publica,  deseaba  ardien-  leccion    de   Opiacuha,   lldEadrid, 

temente  mqorar  la  ensenanza,  1848,  voL  ii.  pp.  21,  22.    'Le 
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The  only  remedy  for  aU  this,  seemed  to  be  forekrn 

that  aid  was  called  in.  Cervi  established  the  Medicai 
Societies  of  Madrid  and  of  Sevüle ;  Yii^üi  foimded  tlie 
College  of  Snrgery  at  Gadiz ;  and  Bowles  endeavoured 
to  promote  aznonfi:  the  Spaniards  the  study  of  mine- 
ralog7.'''  Professors  weiTsought  for,  &r  aad  mde; 
and  application  was  made  to  Lmnsdus  to  send  a  person 
irom.  Sweden  wlio  could  impart  some  idea  of  botany  to 
pbysiological  stndents.^^^  Many  other  and  RiTnilaiT  steps 
were  taken  by  the  govermnent,  whose  inde£a.tigable 
ezertions  would  deserve  onr  wärmest  praise,  if  we  did 
not  know  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  govemment  to 
enlighten  a  nation,  and  how  absolntely  essential  it  is 
that  the  desire  for  improyement  should,  in  the  first 
placOj  proceed  from  the  people  themselves.  "No  pro- 
gress  is  real,  iinless  it  is  spontaneous.  The  movement, 
to  be  effecldve,  mnst  emanate  from  within,  and  not 
from  without ;  it  must  be  due  to  general  canBes  acting 
on  the  whole  conntry,  and  not  to  the  mere  will  of  a  few 
powerful  individuals.  During  the  eighteenth  centoiy, 
all  the  means  of  improyement  were  lavishly  supplied  to 

parecia  veigonzeso  qne  para  oo-  of  the  Peninstda  does  not  ezist' 

nocer  la  sitoacion  y  distancias  "*  M.  Eio  {Historia  dd  Bor 

respectivas  de  nuestros  mismos  nado  de  Carlos  III.,  yoL  i.  pi 

pueblos  y  lugares,  dependi^se-  185)  mentions  this  in   a  veiy 

mos  de  los  franceses  y  holan-  characteristic  manner.     *  Varios 

deses,  qnienes   por    sus  mapas  extranjeios  distingoidos  haUaran 

imp^ectas  de  la '  peninsula  ex-  fiaiernidad  entre  los  espafUtleSy  y 

traian  de  ella   sumas  conside-  correspondderon  Mdcdgamente  al 

rables.*    Eighty  years  after  this  hospedaje :  Cervi  di6  vida  4  las 

complaint  was  made  by  Ense-  sociedades  m^cas  de  Madrid 

nada,   we    find    a  trayeller  in  j  Sevilla ;  Yiigili  al  oolegio  de 

Spain  stating  that '  a  decent  map  Oiragia  de  CÄdiz ;  Quer  trabaj6 

of  any  part,  even  of  the  countay  sin  descanso  para  que  el  Jardin 

round  the  gates  of  the  capital,  BotÄnico  no  faera  nn  simple  lu- 

cannot  be  fonnd.'     CooKs  Spain  gar  de  recreo,  sino  prindpahnente 

from   1829    to    1832,   London,  de    estudio;   Bowles    comnnico 

1834,  vol.  i.  p.  322.    Gompare  grande  impiüso  a  la  minecalogia,' 

Notices  of  Geokmeal  üfemoirs,  &c. 

p.  1,  at  the  end  of  the  Qmr-  "*  Ih^ve  mislaidtheevidenoe 

terly  Journal  of  the  Geoloffical  of  this  fa^t ;  but  the  readet  may 

Sooi£ty,  vol.  vi.,  London,  18ö0 ;  pely  on  its  accnracy. 
'eyen  a  good  geographica!  map 
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the  Spaniards ;  but  the  Spaniards  did  not  want  to  im- 
prove.  They  were  satisfied  with  themsfelves  ;  thej  were 
Bure  of  the  accxiracy  of  their  own  ppinions ;  they  were 
proud  of  the  notions  which  they  iiiherited,  and  which 
they  did  not  wish  either  to  increase  or  to  diminish. 
'Being  nnable  to  doubt,  they  were,  therefore,  nnwilling 
to  inqxiire.  New  and  beantifnl  trxiths,  conveyed  in  the 
clearest  and  most  attraotive  langnage,  could  produce 
no  efifect  npon  men  whose  minds  were  thns  hardened 
and  enslaved.^3^  An  nnhappy  combination  of  events, 
working  withont  interruption  since  the  fiffch  Century, 
had  predetermined  the  national  character  in  a  particnlar 
direction,  and  neither  statesmen,  nor  kings,  nor  legis- 
lators,  conld  efifect  anght  against  it.  The  seventeenth 
Century  was,  however,  the  chmax  of  all.  In  that  age, 
the  Spanish  nation  feil  into  a  sleep,  from  which,  as  a 
nation,  it  has  never  since  awaikened.  It  was  a  sleep, 
not  of  repose,  but  of  death.  It  was  a  sleep,  in  which 
the  faculties,  instead  of  being  rested,  were  paralyzed, 
and  in  which  a  cold  and  universal  torporsuoceeded  that 
glorious,  though  partial,  activity,  which,  while  it  made 
the  name  of  Spain  terrible  in  the  world,  had  insured 
the  respect  even  of  her  bitterest  enemies. 

Even  the  fine  arts,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had 
formerly  excelled,  partook  of  the  general  degeneracy, 
and,  according  to  the  confession  of  their  own  writers, 
had,  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  faUen 
into  complete  decay.^^^     The  arts  which  secure  national 


"*  Townsend  {Jowmey  throvah  gusto,  que  ä  principios  del  xviii. 

Spain  in  1786  and  1787,  vol.  li.  ms  artes  se  haUaban  en  la  mag 

p.  275)  sajBi '  Don  Antonio  So-  lastimoBa  decadencia/      Tapia, 

lano,  profesBor  of  experimental  CHvilizacion  Espanolaf  Madrid, 

philosophy,  merits  attention  for  1840,  voL  iv.  p.  346.    See  also, 

thecleamess  andprecision  ofhis  on  this  dedine,   or  ratber  de- 

demonstrations :    but^    tmfortu-  struction,   of  taste,    Valas^pi&g, 

nately,  althongh  bis  lectores  are  Origines  de  la  Poesia  Castellana, 

delivered  gratis,  such  is  tbe  want  Malaga,  1764,  4to.     *  Un  siglo, 

of  taste  for  science  in  Madrid,  corrompido,  en  que  las  letras  es- 

that  nobody  attends  them.'  taban  abandonadas,  y  el  buen 

^"  *  La  ignorancia  reinante  en  gnsto  casi  desterrado  de  toda  la 

los  -61timos  anos  del  siglo  xvii.  nacion.'  p.  70.    '  AI  passo  que  la 

depiayö  en  tal  manera  el  buen  nacion  perdia  el  buen  gusto,  y 
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Bafeiy,  were  in  the  same  predicament  as  those  wMcb 
minister  to  national  pleasnre.  There  was  no  one  in 
Spain  who  conld  bmld  a  s}dp ;  there  was  no  one  wlio 
knew  how  to  rig  it|  after  it  was  bnilt.  The  conseqnence 
vras,  that,  by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  tbe 
few  ships  whioh  Spain  possessed,  were  so  rotten,  that, 
says  an  historian,  they  conld  hardlj  snpport  the  fire  of 
their  own  guns.***  In  1752,  the  govemment,  being 
determined  to  restore  the  navj,  fonnd  it  necessary  to 
send  to  England  for  shipwrights ;  and  they  were  also 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  same  qnstrter  for  persons  wbo 
conld  make  ropes  and  canvass ;  the  skill  of  the  natives 
being  nneqnal  to  such  ardnons  achieYements.^^^  In 
this  way,  tiie  ministers  of  the  Grown,  whose  ability  and 
yigonr,  considering  the  difficnlt  circamstances  in  which 
the  incapacity  of  the  people  plaoed  them,  were  ex- 
tremely  remarkable,  contrived  to  raise  a  fleet  snpeiior 
to  any  which  had  been  seen  in  Spain  for  more  Üian  a 
centruy.^®  They  also  took  many  other  steps  towards 
pntting  the  national  defences  into  a  satismctory  con- 
dition ;  thongh  in  every  instance,  they  were  forced  to 
rely  on  the  aid  of  foreigners.  Both  the  military  and 
the  naval  Service  were  in  ntter  coninsion,  and  had  to 
be  oiganized  a&esh.     The  discipHne  of  the  infantry 

las  letras  iban  caminando  &  su  niaestros  para  las  f&bricas  de 

total  decadencia.'  p.  107.    '  Los  jaida,  lona  y  otras.'     Biografia 

caminos  por  donde  nuestros  poe-  de  En&enadOf  in  Navarrete,  Colec- 

tas  en  el  siglo  pasado  se  apar-  cion  de  Op&sculos,  Madrid,  1848, 

taron   del  buen  gusto  en  esta  toI.  ii.  p.  18.    M.  Bio,  taldng  all 

parte/  p.  170.  this  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  qnietly 

•»><Solo    coatro   navios    de  says, 'D.  Jorge  Juan  fdeaL6n- 

linea  j  seis  de  poco  porte  derjaron  dres  para  estndiar  la  constroc- 

los  reyes  de  origen  austriaco,  y  don  de  navios/      Blstoria  dd 

todos  tan  podridos  qne  apenas  Bemado  de  Carlos  JH^  Madrid, 

podian  agnantar  el  fdego  de  sus  1856,  toI.  iv.  p.  485. 

propias  baterias/    Bio,  ffistoria  '^  M.  Lafuente  says  that  En- 

del  Bemado  de  Carlos  /iZ,  Ma-  senada  was  the  restorer,  and  al- 

drid,  1856,  Tol.  i.  p.  184.  most  the  Creator,  of  the  Spanish 

^^  '  Se  mandaron  constmir  12  navy ;  *  de  la  cnal  fii6  el  restau- 

nayios  4  la  vez,  y  se  oontrataron  rador,  y  casi  pndiera  dedrse  el 

otros.    Por  memo  de  D.  Jorge  creador.'      Lctfuente^  Eistoria  de 

Juan  se  trajeron  de  Inglaterra  Eapaüa,  toL  zix.  p.  344,  Madrid,, 

los  mas  h&biles  constmctores  y  1857. 
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was  remodelled  by  O'Reilly,  an  Irislmian,  to  whose 
Bnperixitendeiice  the  military  gcHools  of  Spain  were  in- 
tmsted.^^^  At  Gadiz,  a  great  naval  academy  waH 
formed,  bntihe  liead  of  itwas  Golonel  Godin,  a  Frencfh 
officep.*^*  The  artdllery,  wHch  like  everything  eise, 
had  become  almost  uselesSy  was  ünproved  by  Maritz, 
the  Erenchman ;  while  the  same  Service  was  rendered 
to  the  arsenals  by  Gazola,  the  Italian.'^^ 

The  min  es,  which  form  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
Ronrces  of  the  wealth  of  Spam,  had  hkewise  snffered 
from  that  ignorance  and  apathy  into  which  the  force 
of  circnmstances  had  plnnged  the  conntry.  They 
were  either  completely  neglected,  or  if  worked,  they 
were  worked  by  other  nations.  The  celebrated  cobalt- 
mine,  sitnated  in  the  Valley  of  Gistan,  in  Aragon,  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  G^rmans,  who,  dnring  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centory,  derived  immense 
profit  from  it.***  Li  the  same  way,  the  silver-mines  of 
Gnadalcanal,  the  riebest  in  Spain,  were  nndertaken, 
not  by  natives,  but  by  foreigners.  Thongh  they  had 
been  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  äiey,  as  well 
as  other  matters  of  importance,  had  been  forgotten  in 

2«!  'Cest   par   tin    Irlandais  in  Bou/rgomg,  TabUau  de  VEs- 

anssi»  Oreillj,  quo  la  discipline  pagne  Moderne,  "Pana,  1808,  voL 

de    rinfanterie    est     r^form^.'  li.  pp.  96, 142.    With  good  rea- 

Bourgoing,  TaMeau  de  VEspagne  son,  therefore,  was  it  stated,  some 

Moderne,  Paris,  1808,  vol.  ii.  p.  jears  afterwards,  that  '  c'est  k 

142.      '  Las    escuelas  militares  des  ätrangers  que  TEspagne  doit 

del  pnerto  de  Sta.  Maria  para  la  presque  tous  les  plans,  les  r6- 

infanteria,  que  dirigi6  con  tanto  formes  utiles,  etlesconnoissances 

acieito  el  general  Oiarrilbijo  las  dont  eile  a  eu  besoin/      Vot/age 

ordenes  del  conde  de  CyBeillj/  e»  Eapagne  par  le  Marquis  de 

Tapia,  Oivüizaoion  Eapaflola,  voL  Langte,  1785,  rol.  ii.  p.  159. 
iv.  p.  128.  ***  *  Como  los  del  pais  enten- 

3^  *  Yino  k  diri^r  la  acade-  dian  poco  de  trabijar  minas,  vi- 

mia    de   goaidias   marinas   de  nieron  de  Alemtuiia  algxmos  pr4c- 

Cadiz.*     T(gna,  Civüizacion  Es-  ticos  para  ensenarlos.' 

paflola,  Tol.  iv.  p.  79.     *  Godin  '  Los  Alemanes  sacaron  de  dicha 

figiir6  como  director  del  colegio  mina  por  largo  tdempo  cosa  de 

de  Qufo^as  marinas.'   Bio,  HU-  500  &  600  quintales  de  cobalto  al 

toria  de  6%ir^«Z27.,voLi.  p.  186.  ano.'     Bowles,  JBisioria  Natural 

'  CompaiQ  Biographie  Universelle,  de  Espaüa,  Madrid,  1789,  4to. 

vol.  xvii  p.  664,  Paris,  1816.  pp.  418,  419.    See  also  JDiUon's 

s«  Seetheinterestingremarks  /^ai»,Dublin,1781,pp.  227-229 
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the  seyenteenth,  and  were  reopened,  in  1728,  by 
Englisli  adventorers ;  the  entei^rise,  tlie  tools,  Üie 
capital,  and  even  the  miners,  all  coming  from  Eng- 
land.'^' Another,  and  still  more  faznons,  mine  is  that 
of  Almaden  in  La  Mancha,  which  produces  mercnry  of 
ihe  finest  qnality,  and  in  great  profosion.  This  metal, 
besides  beiiig  indispensable  for  many  of  the  commonest 
arts,  was  of  pecnliar  valne  to  Spain,  becanse  withont 
it  the  gold  and  silyer  of  the  New  World  conld  not  be 
eztracted  from  their  ores.  Erom  Almaden,  where 
every  natural  ^cilLty  exists  for  collecting  it,  and  where 
the  cinnibar  in  which  it  is  found  is  nnusoaUy  rieh,  vast 
sappHes  had  formerly  been  drawn  ;  but  they  had  for 
some  time  been  diminiahing,  althongh  the  demand, 
especially  from  foreign  connmes,  was  on  the  increase. 
Under  these  circnmstanoes,  the  Spanish  government, 
fearing  that  so  important  a  sonrce  of  wealth  might 
altogether  perish,  determined  to  institnte  an  inqniry 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  mine  was  worked.  As, 
howeyer,  no  Spaniard  possessed  the  knowledge  reqoi- 
site  for  such  an  investigation,  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  were  obHged  to  call  on  foreigners  to  help  them. 
In  1752,  an  Irish  natnralist,  named  Bewies,  was  com- 
missioned  to  yisit  Almaden,  and  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  failure.  He  found  that  the  miners  had  acquired  a 
habit  of  sinMng  their  shafbs  perpendicularly,  instead 
of  following  the  direction  of  the  vein.***     So  absurd  a 


^  <  In    1728,  a  new  adven-  ounu  Meials,  London,  1831,  yoI. 

turer    nndertook  the  work    of  i.  pp.  278,  279. 

opening  the  mines  of  Qnadal-  ***  'Loh  mineros  de  Almaden 

canaL     This  was  Lady   Mary  nunca  hicieron  los  socavones  d- 

Herbert,  danghter  of  the  Mar-  guiendo  la    indinacion  de   las 

qnis   of  Fowis.* '  Lady  betas,  sino   perpendicnlares,   y 

Mary  departed  from  Madrid  for  bazaban  &  ellos  puestos  en  una 

Ghoadalcanal,  to  which  miners  and  esp|ecie  de  cabos  atados  desde 

engines  had  been  sent  from  Eng-  arriba  con  cnerdas.    Be  este  mal 

land  at  her  expense,  and  at  that  m^todo  se  origin6  todo  al  desör- 

of  her  relation,  Mr.  Gbffe,  who  den  de  la  mina,  poiqne  al  paso 

aooompasied  her,  and  of  her  &-  qne  losoperariospenetrabanden- 

ther,  the  marqnis.'     Jao(^8  His'  tro  de  tierra,  era  forzoso  qne  se 

torteal  Inguiiy  into  the  ProduO'  apartasen  de  las  betas  y  las  per- 

Hon  and  Consvmptn/on  of  the  iVie-  diesen.'     Bowlea,  Eistoria  Natu- 
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process  was  qnite  snfficient  to  acoonnt  fortheir  want  of 
sxLCcess ;  and  Bowles  reported  to  the  goyemment,  that 
if  a  ßhaft  were  to  be  srmk  obliquely,  the  mine  woxdd,. 
no  donbty  agam  be  productive.  Tbe  goyemmeiit  ap- 
proved  of  the  Suggestion,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  But  tibie  Spanish  miners  were  too  tena» 
cions  of  their  old  enstoms  to  give  way.  They  sank 
their  shafbs  in  the  same  manner  as  their  fathers  had 
done  ;  and  what  their  fathers  had  done  mnst  be  right. 
The  resnlt  was,  that  the  mine  had  to  be  taken  out 
of  their  hands ;  but  as  Spain  could  supply  no  other 
labourers,  it  was  necessary  to  send  to  Ghermany  for 
fresh  one^.««  After  theTLiM  inatters  rapidlf  im- 
proyed.  The  mine,  being  superintended  by  au  Irishman, 
and  worked  by  Germans,  assumed  quite  a  difierent 
appearance;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disadyautages 
with  which  new  comers  always  haye  to  contend,  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  change  was,  that  the 
yield  of  mercury  was  doubled,  and  its  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer  correspondingly  lowered.^*® 

Such  ignorance,  peryading  the  whole  nation,  and 
eztending  to  eyery  department  of  life,  is  hardly  con- 
ceiyablö,  considering  the  immense  adyautages  which 
the  Spamards  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Itis  particularly 
striking,  when  contrasted  wiÖi  the  abiHty  of  the 
goyemment,  which,  for  more  than  eighty  years,  con- 
stantly  laboured    to    improye    the  condition    of   the 

ral  de  Espana,  Madrid,  1789, 4to.  terests  of  trath,  and  the  exigen- 

p.  14.  cies  of  a  book  printed  at  the 

"^  *  Fqä  mi  proyecto  bien  re-  Boyal   Press    of  Madrid,    and 

dbido  del  Mimsterio,  j  hdbimdo  licensed  by  the  Spanish  antho- 

hecho  venir  mineros  Alemanes,  le  rities. 

han  executado  en  gian  parte  con  ^^  'Encargado  por  el  gobiemo 

mucha  habilidad.    Los  mineros  el  laborioso  eztrangero  Bowles  de 

Espanoles  de  Almaden  son  atre-  proponer  los  medios  oonTenientes 

vidos  7  tienen  robustes,  mana  y  para  beneficiar  con  mas  acierto 

penetracion  qnanta  es  menester,  las  £unosas  minas  de  azogue  del 

de  suerte  qne  con  el  tiempo  serän  Almaden,  descnbri6  algnnos  nne- 

excdentes  mineros,  pues  no  les  tos  procedimientos  por  medio  de 

falta  otra  cosa  que  la  verdadera  los  coales  casi  se  dnplicaron  los 

oienciadelasminas.*  Eis^oriaNa-  prodnctos   de  aqnellas,  y  bajo 

ttiral  de  Espana,  p.  16.      The  una  mitad  el  precio  de  los  azo- 

latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  an  gues/      Tapia,  Civüizacion  Es- 

evident  struggle  between  the  in-  paflola,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 17* 
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conntry.  Early  in  the  ei^Hteenth  centmy,  Kipperda^ 
in  the  liopes  of  stinLulating  Spanifili  industay,  esta- 
blislied  a  large  wooUen  manufactory  at  Segovia,  which 
bad  once  been  a  busy  and  prosperons  city.  But  the 
commonest  processes  had  now  been  forgotten ;  and  lie 
was  obliged  to  import  mannfactnrers  firom  Holland,  to 
teacb  the  Spaniards  How  to  make  up  the  wool,  though 
that  was  an  art  for  which  in  better  days  they  had  been 
especially  famous.*^*  In  1757,  Wall,  who  was  then 
minister,  constmcted,  npon  a  still  larger  scale,  a 
similar  mannfactory  at  Gnadalajara  in  New  Castile. 
Soon,  however,  something  went  wrong  with  the  ma- 
chinery  ;  and  as  the  Spaniards  neither  knew  nor  cared 
anythmg  about  these  matters,  it  was  necessary  to 
send  to  England  for  a  workman  to  pnt  it  right.^^ 
At  length  the  advisers  of  Charles  HX,  despairing  of 
ronsing  the  people  by  ordinary  means,  devised  ä  more 
comprehensive  scheme,  and  invited  thonsands  of 
foreign  artisans  to  settle  in  Spain ;  tmsting  that  their 
example,  and  the  snddenness  of  their  inflnx,  might 
invigorate  this  jaded  nation.^'^  All  was  in  yain. 
The  spirit  of  the  conntry  was  broken,  and  nothing 
conld  retrieve  it.  Among  other  attempts  which  were 
made,  the  formation  of  a  National  Bank  was  a 
favonrite  idea  of  politicians,  who  ezpected  great  things 
fix)m  an  institntion  which  was  to  extend  credit,  and 

*^  Mtmoirs  of  Sipperda,  2d  chinery  and  matteis  to  ri^t8.' 

ed.,  London,  1740,  pp.  23,  62,  ForcPa  Spaifit  London,   1847,  p. 

91,    104.      'A  ahip  amyed  at  626. 

Caiüz  with  fifty  mannfactorers  "'  '  Ademas  de  la  invitacion 

on  board,  whom  the  Baron  de  que  se  hizo  k  miliares  de  opera- 

Kippeida  had  drawn  together  in  rios    extnmgeros   P&nb  yenir  a 

Holland.' 'The  new  establecerse    en    Espana,'    &c. 

mannfactures  at  Segovia,  'which,  Tbmia,     Oifüiligacum    Espaüol{i, 

thongh  at  this  time  wholly  ma-  voLiy.  pp.  112,  113.    In  1768, 

naged  bj  foreigners,  he  wished,  Huris,  "who  trayelled  from  Pam- 

in  the  next  age,  might  be  carried  pelona  to  Madrid,  "writes,  '  I  did 

on  by  the  Spaniards  themselyes,  not  obseiye  a  dozen  men  eitheir 

and  DJ  them  onlj.'   '  at  plongh  or  anj  other  kind  of 

SM  tfj^  minister.  Wall,    an  labour,  on  the  road.'      Dianes 

Irishman,  contrivedtodecoyoyer  and   Correapondenoe   of   James 

one  Thomas  Beyan,  from  Melks-  Harris,    Earl    of  Makne^nay, 

ham,  in  Wiltshixe,  to  settho  ma-  London,  1844,  yoL  L  p.  88. 
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»  • 

znaike  advances  to  persona  engaged  in  bnsiness.  But, 
thoTLgli  the  design  was  exeouted,  it  entirely  failed  in 
effecjting  its  pnipose.  When  the  people  are  not  enter- 
prising,  no  efiPort  of  govermnent  can  make  them  so. 
In  a  conntiy  like  Spain,  a  great  bank  was  an  exotic, 
Tirhicli  miglit  live  with.  art,  but  coxdd  never  thrive  by 
natnre.  Indeed,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  comple- 
tion,  it  was  altogether  foreign,  having  been  first 
proposed  by  the  Dntclunan  Bipperda,^*^  and  owing  its 
finsJ  Organization  to  tbe  Frenchman  Oabarms.^'^ 

In  everything,  tbe  same  law  prevailed.  In  diplo- 
macy,  the  ablest  men  were  not  Spaniards,  but  foreign- 
ers  ;  and  dnring  the  eighteenth  Century  the  stränge 
spectacle  was  frequently  exhibited,  of  Spain  being 
represented  by  French,  italian,  and  even  Insh  ambas- 
sadors.^**      Nothing    was  indigenous;    nothing    was 


^^  '  A  nation&l  bank,  a  design  ^trangers.    Le  prince  de  Masse- 

originallyBiiggestedbyBipperda.'  rano,    Italien,   ambassadenr   en 

Cox^i  Bowbon  Kinga  of  Spain,  Angleterre ;  le  comte  de  lacy 

YoL  Y.  p.  202.  Irlajidais,  ministre  a  Stockholm ; 

^^  Bourgoing,  not  aware    of  le  marqnis  de  Qrimaldi,  ambas- 

Eipperda's   priority,    says  {To-  sadenr  en  France,  ayant  de  par- 

bUau  de  PEipame  Moderne,  toI.  yenir  au  ministöre ;  le  comte  de 

ü.  p.  49), '  L'idöe  de  la  banque  Mahoni,  Irlandais,  ambassadenr 

nationale  fat  donnöe  au  gonver-  k  Vienne ;   le  marquis  de  Sqni- 

nement  par  nn  batquier  &an9ai8,  laci,  ambassadenr  k  Venise,  aprös 

M.  Cabarrus.'  Compare  Sio,  Eis-  sa  retraite  du  ministre.'    Bour^ 

toria  del  Bemado  we  Carlos  III.,  going,    Tahhau    de    VEs^aane, 

Tol.  iv.  pp.  122,  123  :  «Banco  na-  vol.  ü.  pp.  142,  143.     To  this,  I 

cional  de  San  Carlos ;  propisolo  may  add  that,  in  the  reign  of 

Cabam&s,  apoy61o  Floridabianca,  Phüip  Y.,  an  Italian,  the  Mar- 

LBaiicion61o  el  Soberano    por  qnis  de  Beretti  Landi,  was  the 

il  cedula   de  2  de  jnnio  de  representative  of  Spain  in  Swit- 

1782.'     This  sounds  well;  but  zerland,  and  afterwards  at  the 

the  inevitable  catastrophe  soon  Hague      (Bipperdc^s     Memoire, 

came.     '  Charles  IV.,'  says  the  1740,  pp.  37»  38) ;    and  that  in, 

Prince  of  the  Peace,  'had  just  or  just  before,  1779,  Lacy  filled 

ascended  the  throne ;  the  baiä:  of  the  same  post  at  St.  Petersburg. 

St.  Carlos  was  r^idly  falling,  Malmeshwinfe  Diariea  and  Corre- 

and  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.'  spondence,  1844,  yoL  i.  p.  261. 

Godoy's  Memoire,  London,  1836,  So,  too,  M.  Bio  (Jlistoria  de  Cor' 

vol.  i.  p.  124.  los  m.,  vol.  i.  pp.  288, 289)  says 

^^  *A  Londres,  k  Stockholm,  of  the   important   negotiations 

ä  Paris,  4  Vienne  et  k  Yenise,  le  which  took  place  in  1761,  between 

Bouverain  est  röpr^ent^  par  des  Spain,  England,  and  France, '  Y 
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done  by  Spain  herself.  Philip  Y.,  who  reigned  froin 
1700  to  1746,  and  possessed  immense  power,  always 
clnng  io  the  ideas  of  bis  own  conntiy,  and  was  a 
Frenchman  to  the  last.  For  thirty  years  after  hifi 
death,  the  three  most  prominent  names  in  Spanisli 
politios  were,  Wall,  who  was  bom  in  France,  of  Insh 
parents  ;***  Grimaldi,  who  was  a  native  of  GFenoa ;  ^'^ 
and  Esqnilache,  who  was  a  native  of  Sicüy.^^ 
Esqnilache  adtninistered  the  finances  for  several  jears; 
and,  afber  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Charles  lU.  to  an 
extent  rarely  possessed  by  any  minister,  was  onlj 
dismissed,  in  1766,  in  consequence  of  the  discontenä 
of  the  people  at  the  innovations  introdnoed  by  this 
bold    foreigner.***      Wall,  a  much  more  remarkable 

asi  de  las  negociaciones  en  que  See  alfio  Bioffrcfla  de  EnsenadOt 

Luis  XV.  trataba  de  eniedar  k  in  Navarrete,  Optuculos,  Madrid, 

Carlos  ni.  quodaron  a1)floliita-  1848,  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  *D.  Bicardo 

mente  exclnidos  los  espanoles,  Wall,  irland^s  de  oiigen,  naädo 

oomo  qne  por  ima  parte  las  iban  en  Franda.'      Swinbnme,  who 

a  segnir  el  duque  de  Choisenl  y  knew  him  personally,  and  luw 

el  marqaes  de  Ossmi,  firanoeses,  giyen  some  aocount  of  him,  does 

TDor  otra  el  irland^s  D.  Bicardo  not  mention  where  he  was  born. 

Wall,  y  el  genov^  maiqnes  de  Swinbum^s      Travda    tkrcugh 

Ghimaldi.'  Abontthe  sametime,  Spain,  second  edition,  London, 

Clarke  writes  (in  his  Letters  can-  1787,  toL  i  pp.  314-318. 
ceming    the    Spanieh     Nation,        ^*  '  A  Genoese^  and  a  creatuze 

London,    1763,     4to.    p.    331),  of  France.'     JktnhanCs  Eistory 

*  Spain  has,  for  many  years  past,  of  Spain,  voL  t.  p.  170. 
been    nnder   the    direction   of        ^'  *  Era  sidliano.'    Bio,  Ha- 

foreign  ministers.    Whetherthis  toria  del  Seinado  de  Carlos  IJL, 

hath  been  owing  to  want  of  capa-  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
city  in  the  natives,  or  disinclina-        ***  The  füllest  aoconnt  of  his 

tion  in  the  sovereign,  I  will  not  dismissal  is  given  by  M.  Bio,  in 

take  npon  me  to  say ;  such  as  it  the  first  chapter  of  the  second 

is,  the  native  nobiUty  lament  it  volume  of  his  JERstoria  dd  Beir 

as  a  great  calamity.'  nado  de  Carlos  IIL,  which  should, 

^**  Lord    Stanhope,  generally  however,becomparedwithG9xe^« 

well  informed  on  Spanish  af&irs,  Bourbon  Kmgs  of  Spain,  voL  iv. 

says  that  Wall  was  '  a  native  of  pp.  340-346.    Coxe  terms  him 

Ireland.'      MdhovCs  Bistory  of  Sqnilaci ;  bnt  I  foUow  the  ortho- 

En^land,  vol.     iv.  p.     182,  3d  graphy  of  the  Spanish  writers, 

edit.,  London,  1853 ;  bnt  in  Mi-  who  always  call  him  Esquilache. 

moires  de  Noaüles,  vol.  iv.  p.  47,  Such  was  his  inflnence  over  the 

edit.  Paris,  1829,  he  is  called  Eing,   that,  according  to  Coxe 

'irlandaisd'origine,n6enFrance.*  (voL   iv.  p.   347),   Charles  IIL 
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man,  was,  in  the  absence  of  any  good  Spanisli  diplo- 
matist,  sent  envoy  to  London  in  1747  ;  and  afler 
exercising  great  inänence  in  matters  of  State,  lie  was 
placed  at  the  liead  of'  afiairs  in  1754,  and  remained 
supreme  tili  1763.^**  Wlien  this  eminent  Irislmian  re- 
linqnished  office,  lie  was  sncceeded  by  the  Genoese, 
Gkrunaldi,  who  rnled  Spain  firom  1763  to  1777,  and 
was  entirely  devoted  to  tiie  French  views  of  policy.*^  ' 
Bis  principal  patron  was  Choisenl,  who  had  imbned 
him  with  bis  own  notions,  and  by  whose  advice  he  was 
cbiefly  gxdded.^^^  Indeed,  Ohoisenl,  who  was  then  the 
first  minister  in  France,  nsed  to  boast,  with  exaggera- 
tion,  bnt  not  withont  a  considerable  amonnt  of  truth, 
tbat  bis  inflnence  in  Madrid  was  even  greater  than  it 
was  in  Versailles.^** 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  tbat  fonr  years 
after  Grimaldi  took  offioe,  the  ascendency  of  France 
was  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  way.     Choisenl,  who 
bated  the  Jesuits,  and  had  jnst  expelled  them  &om  . 
France,  endeavonred  also  to  expel  them  from  Spain.*** 


•publicJy  saidthat,  "if  he  was  ht/nfs  Diaries  and  Correspond- 

reduced  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  he  encey  vol.  i.  p.  56,  London,  1844. 

woiüd  divido  it  with  Squilad."  *  *•'  *  Gnided  in  bis  Operations 

"*•  Cox^s  Kings  of  l^ain,  vol.  by  the    coimsels  of   Choiseul.' 

iv.  pp.  15,  135.    Bio,  Histaria  de  Cox^s  Bourbon  Kinos  of  Spain, 

Carlos  III, f  vol.  i.  pp,  246,  247,  vol.  iv.  p.  339.      *  The  prosecn- 

400,  401.     Navarretef  Bxografla  tion  of  l^e  schemes  which  he  had 

de  Ensenada,  pp.  26-28.  concerted  with  Choisenl.'  p.  373. 

*••  He  resigned  in  1776,  bnt  *  His  friend  and  patron.*  p.  391, 

held  Office  tili  the  arrival  of  his  and  vol.  v.  p.  6. 

sncoessor,    Morida   Bianca,    in  '"'  'Fersonne     n'ignoroit     le 

1777.     BiOf  Histaria  de  Carlos  credit  prodigienzqneM.  de  Choi- 

ZZZ,  vol.  üi.  pp.  171,  174.     In  seol  avoit  snr  le  roi  d'Espagne, 

reference  to  his  appointment,  in  dont  il  se  vantoit  lui-m^me,  ai3 

1763,  M.  Bio  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  point  qne  je  Itd  ai  oni*  dire,  qn'il 

402),  '  De  que  Qximaldi  creciera  etoit  plus  sts  de   sa  pr^pondd- 

en  fortnna    se  pudo    congratu-  rance  dans  le  cabinet  de  Madrid, 

^r  no  Borna,  sino  Francia.'    In  que    dans    celni  de  Versailles.' 

1770,  Harris,  the  diplomatist, who  Mhnoi/res  du  Baron  de  Besenval, 

was  then  in  Spain,  writes, '  His  ierits  par  luirmhne,  voL  ii.  pp. 

doctrine  is    absolntely  French;  14,  15,  Faris,  1805. 

guided    in    everything   by    the  *"  M.  Muriel  (Gobiemo    d^ 

French   closet,*    &c.      Malfnes-  Bey  Bon   Carlos   III,,  Madrid, 

VOL.  n-  NN 
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The  execntion  of  the  plan  waa  confided  to  Ara-Tula^ 
who,  thongh  a  Spaniard  bj  birÜi,  derived  bis  intel- 
lectoal  cnltare  from  France,  and  bad  contracted,  in  the 
Bodety  of  Paris,  an  intense  batred  of  ever  j  form,  of 
ecclesiaatical  power.^^  Tbe  scbeme,  secretly  pre- 
pared,  was  skilfally  accomplisbed.***  In  1767,  the 
Spanish  goyemment,  witbout  bearing  wbat  tbe  Jesnits 
bad  to  saj  in  their  defence,  and  indeed,  witbout  giying 
them  the  least  notice,  suddenly  ordered  their  expid- 
sion ;  and  with  such  animosiiy  were  they  driyen  from 
tbe  conntry,  in  which  the j  sprang  up,  and  bad  long  been 
cherished,  that  not  only  was  their  wealth  confiscated, 
and  they  themselyes  reduced  to  a  wretched  pittance, 
bnt  eyen  that  was  directed  to  be  taken  from  them,  if 
they  pnblished  anytbing  in  their  own  yindication ; 
wbüe  it  was  also  declared  that  whoeyer  yentnred  to 
write  respecting  them,  sbonld,  if  we  were  a  snbject 


1839,  pp.  44,  45)  terms  their  ex-  observes,  that  he  was  '  connected 

pulsion  firom  Spain  '  este  acto  de  with  the  most  distingoished  lite- 

violencia  hecho  meramente  per  rary  Frenchmen  of  the  middle  of 

complacer  al  duque  de  Choiseul,  the  last  Century/  and  that  he  was 

ministro  de  Franda  7  protector  '  divested  of  religious  prejndicee, 

del  parüdo  filos^fico/    See  also  though  swayed  by  phüosophical 

Oritineati-Jolv,    Mstoire   de   la  enthusiasnu'      Godo^s  JBdemoirs, 

OoTtipaffnie  de  Jisus,  toI.  y.  p.  London,   1836,    toI.  i.  p.  319. 

291,  Paris,  1845 ;   and  Georgä,  The  hostilitj  of  some  men  is  ex- 

MSmoireepoitr  servir  ä  VHistoire  tremely  yaluable.      The  Prince 

des  J6vhie7ne7i8  depuis  1760,  voL  fiirther  adds,  that  Aranda  *  could 

iL  p.  95,  Paris,  1817.  only  lay  daim  to  the  inferior 

^*  Archdeacon  Ooxe,  in  asome-  merit  01  a  sectarian  attachment,' 

what  professional  tone,  says  of  forgetting  that,  in  a  countiy  lika 

Aranda,  'In  France  he  had  ac-  Spain,  every  enlightened  person 

quired  the  graces  of  polished  so-  must  belong  to  a  miserably  small 

cietj,  and  imbibed  thatfreedom  of  sect. 

seiUiment  which  then  began  to  ^**  Gabarrns  (Elogio  de  Carloe 

be  &shionable,  and   hos  since  III,,  Madrid,  1789,  4to.  p.  zziv.) 

been  oarried  to  such  a  dangerous  says,  rather  magniloqneiitly,  'Fl 

exceesj     Cos^s  Bourbon  ^2f.^  acierto  de  la  execucion  qne  cor- 

of  Spain,  vol.  iy.  p.  402.     ma  respondidalpnlsoypradendacon 

great  enemy,  the  Prince  of  the  qne  se  habia  deliberado  esta  pro« 

Peace,  wishing  to  be  seyere,  nn-  yidencia  importante^  pasan  a  la 

intentionally  praises  him;  and  ultima  posteridad/ 
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■of    Spain,  be    put    to    deatli,    as  one  guilty  of  high 
treaspn.^^® 

Such,  boldness  on  tte  part  of  tlie  govemment^^^ 
cansed  even  tlie  Inquisition  to  tremble.  That  once 
omnipotent  tribunal,  threatened  and  suspected  by  the 
civil  authorities,  became  more  wary  in  its  proceecüags, 
and  more  tender  in  its  treatment  of  beretics.  Instead 
of  extirpating  unbelievers  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands, 
it  was  reduced  to  such  pitifol  straLts,  that  between  1746 
and  1759,  it  was  only  able  to  bum  ten  persons ;  and 
between  1759  and  1788,  only  four  persons.^®^  The 
►extraordinary  diminution  during  the  latter  period,  was 
partly  owing  to  the  great  authority  wielded  by  Aranda, 
ihe  fnend  of  the  encyclopasdists  and  of  other  French 
«ceptics.  This  remarkable  man  was  President  of 
•Castüe  tiU  1773,^^^  and  he  issued  an  order  forbidding 

**•  Cox^s  Bourhon  Kings  of    sont  comblÄs  de  bienfaits  par  des 

Spaifif  ToL  iv.  p.  362.     M.  Bio,  monaiqnes  dont  ils  ^tendeot  Is 

in  the  seoond  yolame  of  bis  SiS'  souverainet^.      Le  clerg^  et  les 

tory    of  Charles   III^   Madrid,  masses  acceptent  avec  bonbeur 

1856,  has  giyen  a  long,  bat  not  leur  intervention.    Tout  a  conp 

veiy  pbilosophical,  nor  veiy  ac-  TOrdre  se  Toit  d^dar^  conpable 

■curate,  account  of  tbe  ezpulsion  d'un  crime  de  Itee-majestS,  d'un 

of  the  Jesuits,  wbicb  he  considers  attentat  public  que  personne  na 

solelj  from  the  Spanisb  pomt  of  peut  sp^fier.    La  sentence  pro« 

riew ;  oyerlooking  tbe  fact,  that  nonce  la  peine  sans  ^noncer  le 

it  was  part  of  an  European  move-  d^t.'      CrHineau-Joly^  HisUnre 

xnent   beaded   by   France.    He  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jisus,  vol.  y. 

denies  the  influence  of  Choiseul,  p.  29o.  Paris,  1845. 

p.   125;    censures  the  perfectly  ^"^  Dunham*sJSistoryof  Spain, 

<x)rrect  statement  of  Coxe,  p.  123 ;  yoL  y.  p.  285,  where  the  facto  are 

and  finally  ascribes  this  great  well    brought    together.      The 

«yent  to  the  Operation  of  causes  yaluable  Mstory  cf  the  Inguisi' 

confined  to  the  Peninsula.    '  De  tionf  by  Llorente,  is  not  quite 

«er  los  jesuitas  adversarios  del  precise  enough  in  these  matters ; 

regalismo  eman6  su    ruina  en  though  it  is  a  yery  accurate,  and, 

Espana,  cuando   triunfaban   las  what  is  still  more  surprising,  a 

opiniones  sostenidas  con  her6ico  yeiy  honest  book. 

teaon  desde  mucho  antes  pordoc-  ^^  Riß,    Historia   de    Carlos 

tisimos  jurisconsultos.'  p.  519.  ZZ7.,  yol.  ÜL  pp.  103-107,  which 

s*'  One  of  the  most   recent  must  be  compared  with  the  ac- 

historians  of  the  Jesuits  indig-  count  of  Coze,  who  derived  some 

nantly    obseryes,  'Depuis  deuz  of  bis  information  from  afriend 

Cent  yingt  ans  les  J&iuites  yiyent  of   Aranda's.       Cox^s  Bour^xm, 

et  pr^chent    en    Espagne.    Ils  Kvn^s  of  Spain,  yoL  iy.  pp.  401— 

K  V  2 
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tlie  Inquisition  to  interfere  with  the  civil  courts.*^®  He^ 
also  formed  a  sclieme  for  entrrelj  aboHshing  it ;  bat 
bis  plan  was  frostrated,  owing  to  its  prematura 
annoimoement  by  bis  Mends  in  Fans,  to  wbom  it  Lad 
been  confided,*^*  His  views,  bowever,  were  so  far  sac- 
cessful,  tbat  afber  1781,  tbere  is  no  instance  in  Spain 
of  a  beretic  being  bnmed ;  tbe  Inquisition  being  too 
terrified  by  tbe  proceedings  of  goyemment  to  do  any- 
tbing  wbicb  migbt  compromise  tbe  safety  of  tbe  H0I7 
Institution.^^* 

In  1777,  Grimaldi,  one  of  tbe  cbief  supporters  of 
tbat  anti-tbeological  poHcy  wbicb  France  introduced 
into  Spain,  ceased  to  be  Minister-;  bnt  be  was  succeeded 
by  Florida  Bianca,  wbo  was  bis  Creatore,  and  to  wbom 
be  transmitted  bis  poHcy  as  well  as  bis  power.^^'     T^e 

415.      A  good  life  of  Aranda  plana  will  be  foiled."     He  vas 

would  beyeryinteresting.    That  notmistaken  in  bis  coniectore/ 

contained    in    the     Biographie  Cox^i  Bourbon  Kxngs  of  Spain^ 

Universdle  is  extremelj  meagre,  vol.  iv.  p.  408. 

and  carelesslj  -written.  *"  Even  the  case  in  1781  ap- 

^'*  Cox^s  Bourbon  Kinga  of  pears  to  have  been  for  witchcraft 

Spain,  vol.  iv.  p.  407.  rather  than  for    heresy.      *  La 

^*  *  Wben  at  Paris,  in  1786, 1  demi^  victime  qni  p^rit  dan» 

received  the  following  aneodote  les  flammes  fat  nne  beaie:  on  la 

from  aperson  connected  with  the  brdla  k  Söville,  le  7  novembre 

encyclopeedists.   During  his  resi-  1781,  comme  ayant  fait  nn  pacte, 

dence  in  that  capital,  I^Aranda  et  entretenn  nn  commerce  charnel 

had  frequently  testified  to  the  avec  le  D^on,  et  ponr  avoir  k\h 

literati  with  whom  he  assodated,  imp^nitente  n^tive.    Elle  eüt 

his  resolntion  to  obtain  the  abo-  pn  6viter  la  mort  en  s'avonant 

lition  of  the  Inqnisition,  sbould  coupable  du  crime  dont  on  Tac* 

he  everbe  calledto  power.    His  cnsait.'      Lhrente,    Sistoire   de 

appointment  was,  therefore,  ex-  V Inquisition    älEipagne,    Fans, 

ultinglyhailedby  theparty,  par-  1818,  vol.  iv.   p.   270.     About 

ticularly  by  lyAlembert;  and  he  this  time,  tortore  began  to  be 

had  scarcely  begon  his  reforms  disnsed  in  Spain.     See  an  in 

before  an  article  was  inserted  in  teresting  note  in  Johnstor^a  In- 

the  Encydopsedia,  then  printing,  sHtutes  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Spairif 

in  which  this  event  was  confi-  London,  1825,  p.  263. 

dently    anticipated,    fix>m    the  "'  ^Menesteres  deeir  qne  el 

bberaL  principles  of  the  minister,  marqn^s  de  Ghrimaldi  cayoven- 

D* Aranda  was  strack  on  reading  ciendo    4    sus    enemigoe,  pues, 

this  article,  and  said,  **  This  im-  Ujos  de  legarles  el  poder,  4  que 

pradentdisdosnre  will  ralse  such  aspiraban  con  anhelo,  trasmitiola 

«  ferment  against  m€^  that  my  4  nna  de  sus  mas  legitimas  he- 
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|)rogress,  iherefore,  of  political  affairs  contmued  in  tha 

same  directioii.     Under  Ühe  new  minister,  as  nnder  liis 

immediate  predecessors,  a  determination  was  shown  to 

4ibridge  the  authoriiy  of  tlie  Chnrch,  and  to  vindicate 

the  riglits  of  laymen«     In  eyeiything,  tlie  ecclesiastical 

interests  were  treated  as  sabordinate  to  the  secnlar.   Of 

this,  many  instances  miglit  be  given;  bat  one  is  too 

important  to  be  omitted.     We  baye  seen,  that  eaiiy  In 

tbe  eigliteentb  Century,  Alberoni,  wben  at  the  head  of 

affoirs,  was  gnilty  of  what  in  Spain  was  deemed  the 

«enormous   oöence    of   contracting    an    alliance    with 

Mobammedans ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 

was  one  of  the  chief  canses  of  bis  fall,  since  it  was  held, 

that  no  prospect  of  mere  temporal  advantages  could 

jnstify  an  nnion,  or  even  a  peace,  between  a  Christian 

nation  and  a  nation  of  nnbeUevers.^'^^    But  the  Spanish 

goyemment,  which,  owing  to  the  canses  I  have  related, 

was  far  in   advance  of  Spain  itself,   was   gradnally 

becoming  bolder,  and  growing  more  and  more  disposed 

to  force  upon  the  conntry,  viewö,  which,  abstractedly 

<;onsidered,  where  extremelyenlightened,  but  which  the 

populär  mind  was  unable  to  receive.     The  result  was, 

that,  in  1782,  Florida  Bianca  concluded  a  treaty  with 

Turkey,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  religious 

opinions ;  to  the  astonishment,  as  we  are  told,  of  the 

otber  European  powers,  who  could  hardly  believe  that 

the  Spaniards  would  thus  abandon  their  long-continued 

»efforts  to  destroy   the   infidels.*^*    Before,   however, 

•chmas ;  qne  tal  era  y  por  tal  se  the  redemption  of  prisoners,  and 

reconocia  el  oonde  de  Horidar  certainly  without  the  remotest 

blancft/    Bio,  Etstoria  dd  Beir  intention  of  concluding  a  peace. 

.n€ido  de  Carlos  UL,  voL  üi.  pp.  ^^  'The  other  European courts, 

151,  152.  with  süiprise  and  regret»   wit- 

^*  In  1690,  it  was  stated  Üiat  nessed  the  condusion  of  a  treaty 

*  since    the    exptdsion    of     the  which   terminated  the  political 

Moors/   there  was  no  precedent  and  religions  hTalrj  so  long  sub- 

f  or  the  King  of  Spain  ever  send-  sisting  between  Spain  and  the 

in^  an  enyoY  to  a  Mohammedan  Porte.^  Cox^s  Botirbon  Kings  oj 

pnnce.  ^&^MahofiiisSfaiin.vmder  Spain,    toL    v.   pp.  152,   153. 

Charles  II,, -p.  5.     Inthatyear  'XJnedesmaximes  delapolitiqne 

an  envoy  was  sent  to  Morocco ;  espagnole  avait  ^t6  celle  de  mam- 

bnt  this  was  meiiely  conceming  tenir    une    guerre    perp^taell« 
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Enrope  Iiad  time  to  recover  from  its  amazement,  otlier 
and  similar  events  occurred  eqnally  startling.  In  1784^ 
Spain  signed  a  peace  with  TripoLL ;  and  in  1785,  ose 
with  Algiers.^^®  And  scarcely  liad  these  been  ratifiedy 
when,  in  1786,  a  treaty  was  also  conclnded  with 
Tnnis.^^^  So  that  the  Spanisli  people  to  tlieir  no  small 
Burprise,  found  themselves  on  terms  of  amity  with 
nations,  whom  for  more  than  ten  centuries  they  had 
been  taught  to  abhor,  and  whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Spanish  Church,  it  was  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian 
govemment  to  make  war  npon,  and,  if  possible,  to 
extirpate. 

Pntting  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  remote  and  intel- 
lectnal  conseqnences  of  these  transactions,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  immediate  and  material  consequencea 
were  very  salntary ;  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see^ 
they  prodnced  no  lasting  benefit,  because  they  were 
opposed  by  the  nnfavonrable  Operation  of  more  powerftil 
and  more  general  causes.  Still,  it  mnst  be  confessed 
that  the  direct  resnlts  were  extremely  advantageous  \. 
and  to  those  who  take  only  a  short  view  of  human 
afiairs,  it  might  well  appear  that  the  advantages  woxdd 
be  permanent.  The  immense  line  of  coast  from  the 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco  to  the  fhrthest  eztremity 
of  the  Tnrkiflh  empire  was  no  longer  allowed  to  pour 
forth  those  innnmerable  pirates  who,  heretofore,  swept 
the  seas,  captnred  Spanish  ships,  and  piade  slaves  of 
Spanish  subjeots.  Formerly,  vast  sums  of  money  were 
annnally  consnmed  in  ransoming  these  nnhappy  pri- 

contre    les  mahom^tans,  meme  la  paiz  avec  les  empereurs  de 

aprds  la  conquöte  de  Grenade.  Timjiiie    et    d'axitres   potentats 

Ni  les   pertes  incalculables  i-  mahom^taiiB ;  d^livra  ses  siget» 

prouy^es  par  Emite  de  ce  Systeme,  de     la    terrible    piraterie    des 

ni  rezemple  de  la    France  et  corsaires,  et  ouvrit  k  leur  com- 

d'autres   pnissances  catholiqnes  merce  de  nonvelles  voies   pour 

qui  ne  se  laisaient  point  scnipule  sp^culer   avec   de   plus  grands* 

d'^tre  en  paix  avec  les  Turcs,  avantages.*  Semj^e,  La  Monar- 

n'avaient  snffi  pour    d^tromper  chie  E^agnole,  yoL.  ii.  p.  160. 
l'Espagne     sur     l'inconvenance        ^*  Bio,  Sistoria  dd  Beinada 

d'une  teile  politique.    Le  g^nie  de  Carlos  IIL,  voL  iv.  pp.  11-13.. 
ÄdairÄ  de  Charles  III  corrigea        *"  IHM,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  17. 
un  prijng^aussi  dangereux ;  dicta 
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sonerB  ;*7®  but  now  all  sucli  evils  were  ended.    At  the 

same  tune,  great  impetus  was  giyen  to  the  commerce  of 

Spain ;  a  new  trade  was  thrown  open,  and  lier  sHips 

conld  safelj  appear  in  the  ricli  countries  of  the  Levant. 

This  increased  her  wealth ;  which  was  moreover  aided 

by  another  circumstance  growing  out  of  these  events. 

For,  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Spain  are  those  which  are 

-washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  had    for 

centnries  been  the  prey  of  Mohammedan  corsairs,  who 

freqnently  landing  by  snrprise,  had  at  length  caused 

Bnch   constant  fear,    that    the  inhabitants   gradaally 

retired  towards  the  interior,  and  abstained  from  cnltiva- 

tdng  the  riebest  soü  in  theip   conntry.     Bnt,  by  the 

treaties  jnst  conclnded,    such  dangers  were  at  once 

removed ;  the  people  retnmed  to  their  former  abodes  ; 

the  earth  again  gave  forth  its  froits ;   regalar  industry 

reappeared;   villages  sprang  up;    even  mannfactnres 

T^ere  established ;   and  the  foondation  seemed  to  be 

laid  for  a  prosperity,  the  like  of  which  had  not  been 

known  since  the  Mohamme(Jans  were  driven  out  of 

Granada.*^*       

2'"  *  Ha  sido  notable  el  ni&mero  be  kept  along  the  Meditenanean 

de  caxLtdyos,  que  los  piratas  de  coast  of  Spain, '  in  order  to  give 

Berberiahanliechosobreniiestras  the  alarm  upon  the  appearanco 

costas  por  tres  centurias.    En  el  of   the  enemy.'     See    A   Tour 

siglo  pasado.  se  solian  calcular  thrmufh  l^ain  by  JJdal  ajp  SAys, 

existentes  i  la   vez    en  Argel,  2d  emt.,  London,  1760,  p.  170. 

treinta  mil  personas  espanolas.  As  to  the  state  of  things  in  th& 

Su  rescate  a  razon  de  mil  pesos  seventeenth  Century,  see  Janer, 

por  cada  persona  k  lo  menos,  Condicion  de  loa  Moriecos,  Ma- 

ßscendia  &  30  millones  de  pesos/  drid,  1857,  p.  63. 
Campomanes,  Apendice  ä  la  Edti-        *"  *  De  esta  snerte  qnedaron 

cacion  Populär,  toL  i.  p.   873,  los    mares    limpios  de  piratas 

Madrid,  1775.     On  the  precan-  desde  los  reinos  de  Fez  y  Mar- 

tions  which  had  to  be  used  to  ruecos   hasta    los   Ultimos  do- 

gnard  the  coasts  of  Spain  against  minios  del  emperador  Turco,  por 

the  Mohammedan  corsairs,  see  el  MediterrÄneo  todo ;  yi6se  a 

Uetariz,  Theorica  y  PracHoa  de  menudo  la  bandera  espanola  en 

Comercio,  Madrid,    1757,  folio,  Levante,  y  las  mismas  naciones 

pp.    172,    173,    222-226 ;    and  mercantiles  que  la  persiguieron 

Lafuente,  Historia   de  Espaüa,  indirectamente,preferianlAahora, 

Tol.  ZV.  p.  476,  Madrid,  1855.  resultandoelaumento  delcomer- 

Jn  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cio  y  de  la  Real  marina,  y  la 

oentoiy,  a  regulär  watch  had  to  pericia  de  sus  tripulaciones,  y 
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I  have  now  laid  before  ihe  reader  a  view  of  the  most 
importont  steps  which  were  taken  by  those  able  and 
yigoroas  politicians,  wbo  mied  Spain  during  the 
greater  paxt  of  the  eigbteeiith  ce^tlIIy.  In  consider- 
mg  bow  tbese  reforms  were  effected,  we  mnst  not 
forget  tbe  personal  character  of  Charles  m.,  who 
occapied  tbe  throne  from  1759  to  1788.^*®  He  was  a 
man  of  great  energy,  and  thongb  bom  in  Spain,  had 
little  in  common  wiäi  it.  Wben  he  became  Iring,  he  bad 
been  long  absent  from  bis  native  countiy,  and  had  con- 
tracted  a  taste  for  eustoms,  and,  above  all,  for  opinions, 
totally  dissimilar  to  those  natural  to  tbe  Spaniards.^' 

el  major  brillo  de  Espapa  y  de  actiyityof  Charles.    'Entresns 

SU  angusto  Soberano:    termlno  mas  notables   figuras   ningona 

hnbo   la   esclayitud    de  tantos  avent^ja  41a  de  Carlos  HE.;  yno 

miliares  de  infelices  con  aban-  porellugarjerärquicoqneocnpa, 

dono  de  sus  familias  6  indelebles  sino  per  el  brillante  papel  que 

perjuicios  de  la   religion  y  el  representa^oratomelainiciativa, 

Estado,  cesando  tambien  la  con-  ora  el  cons^o,  para  efectaar  las 

tinua    eztracoon    de    enormes  innumerables  reformas  qne  le 

Siimas  para  los  rescates  qiie,  al  yalieron  inextinguible  fama.  Ya 

paso  que  nos  empobrecian,  pasa-  a&  qne  algonos  tachan  k  este 

ban  k  enriquecer  k  nnestros  oon-  Monarca  de  cortedad  de  luces  y 

trarios,  y  a  fadlitar  sns  arma-  de  estrechez  de  miras ;  y  que 

mentos  para  ofendernos;  y  se  algnnos  otros  suponen  que  sas 

empezaban  a    cultivar    r&pida-  ministros  le    enganaron  6  sor- 

mente  en  las  costas  del  Medi-  prendieron  para  dictar  dertas 

terraneo  leguas  de  terrenos  los  providencias.    Cnarenta  y  ocho 

m&s  fartiles  del  mundo,  desam-  tomos  de    cartas    semanales  y 

parados  y  eriales  hasta  ent6nces  escritas  de  sn  puno  desde  octubre 

pormiedo  &los  piratas,  y  donde  de  1759  hasta  marzo  de  1783  al 

se  formaban  ya  pueblos  enteros  marqu^s  de  Tanncci,  existentes 

para  dar  salida  k  los  frutosy  las  en  el  archivo  de  Simancas,  por 

mannfacturas.'  Bio,  Historia  dd  mi  leidas  hoja  tras  hoja,  sacando 

Semado  de  Carlos  I£I.,  vol.  iy.  de  eUas  largos  a^untes,  sirven  a 

pp.  17,  18.  maraviUa  para  pmtarle  tal  como 

"^  M.  Bio,  whose  voluminous  era,  y  penetrar  hasta  sus  mas 

Histoiy  of  the  reign  of  Charles  rec6nditos  pensamientos,  y  con- 

III.  is,  notwithstanding  its  nn-  tradecir  k  los  qne  le  jn^gan  i 

merons  omissions,  a  work  of  con-  bulto.'  Sio,  Sistoria  dd  Remado 

siderable  value,  has  appredated  de  Carlos  in.,  Madrid,  1856,  vol 

the    personal  influence  of   the  i.  pp.  xzii.  zziii. 

Idng  more  justly  than  any  pre-  ^^  *Although  bom  and  eda- 

vious   writer;    he   haying   had  cated  in    Spain,    Charles    had 

access   to  mipnblished    papers,  quitted  the  conntry  at  too  early 

whlch  show  the  great  energy  and  an  age  to  retain  a  partiality  to 
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Oomparing  him  with  liis  subjects,  he  was  enliglitened 

incLeed.      Tliey  cherished  in  their  liearts,  tlie  most 

<x>iiiplete,  and  therefore  tlie  worst,   form  of  spiritnal 

polier  which  has  erer  been  exhibited  in  Eorope.     That 

very  power,  be  made  it  bis  bnsiness  to  resirain.     In 

ühis,  as  in  otber  respects,  be  £ar  snrpassed  Ferdinand 

VI.  and  Philip  V.,  tbongbtbey,  tuider  tbe  influence  of 

TVencb  ideas,  bad  proceeded  to  wbat  was  deemed  a 

Hiangerons  lengtii.^®'     Tbe  clergy,  indignant  at  sncb 

proceedings,  mnrmnred,  and  even  tbreatened.**^    Tbey 

declared  tbat    Cbarles    was    despoüing  tbe   Cburcb, 

-taking  away  ber  rigbts,  insnlting  ber  ministers,  and 

iihns  nuDing  Spain  beyond  bnman  remedj.^^     Tbe 

Mng,  bowever,  wbose  disposition  was  fibrm,  and  some- 

^wbat  obstinate,  perseveredin  bis  policy ;  and  as  be  and 

liis  ministers  were  men  of  nndonbted  ability,  tbey, 

notwitbstanding  tbe  Opposition  tbey  enconntered,  snc- 

•ceeded  in  accomplisbing  most  of  tbeir  plaas.   Mistaken 

And  sbort-sigbted  tbongb  tbey  were,  it  is  impossible 

to  re&ain  from  admiring  tbe  bonesty,  tbe  conrage,  and 

tbe    disinterestedness,   wbicb  tbey  displayed    in  en- 

dearottring  to  alter  tbe  desüny  of  tbat  superstitions 

and  balf  barbaroos  conntiy  over  wbicb  Üiey  raled. 

its  costoms,  laws,  mannen,  and  *^  A  popnlar  Charge  against 

langnage;  while,  fram  bis  reri-  the    |;ovemment  was,   'quo   se 

dence  abroad,  and  hiBinteroonise  despojora  &  la  Iglesia  de    sub 

with    France,   he   had  formed  inmnnidades.'    SiOyMstoria  del 

a  natural  prodilecfcion  for  the  Beinado  de  Carlos  ZII,,  voL  ii. 

French   character  and  institu-  p.    54.    See    also  at   pp.  201, 

tions/  Cox^s  Bourbon  Kinga  of  202,  a  letter,  in  1766,  m>m  the 

Spain,  vol.  It*.  p.  837.  Bishop  of  Cuencato  the  King's 

''^  He  '  far  snrpassed  his  two  oonfessor,  in   which  that  pre- 

predecessors  in  his  ezertions  to  late  stated, '  qne  Espana  coiria  a 

reform  the  morals,  and  restrain  sn  ruina  qne  ya  no  corria,  sino 

the  power  of  the  clergy*  Ibid.  qne  volaba,  y    qne  ya   estaba 

vol.  V.  p.  215.  perdida  sin  remedio  hnmano  ;* 

""  Hin  measures  *■  alarmaron  and  that  the  cause  of  this  was 

al  dero  en  general,  qne  empez6  the    persecution    of   the    poor 

a  murmnrar  con  impaciencia,  y  Church,  which  was  '  saqneada 

ann  algunos  de  sns  individnos  se  en  sns  bienes,  nltrajada  en  sus 

propasaron    4  violentos    actos.'  ministros,  y  atropellada  en  sa 

Tbpia,    CivUizacion,   EspaMa,  inmnnidad. 
roL  iv.  p.  98. 
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We  mxLst  not,  however,  conceal  from  ourselyes,  that  in 
ihis,  as  in  all  similar  cases,   they,   by  attacking  evils 
whicli  the  people  were  resolved  to  love,  increased  the 
afiection  wHcli  Ühe  evils  inspired.     To  seek  to  chaxige 
opinions  by  laws  is  worse  than  fatile.      It  not  onlj 
falls,  but  it  canses  a  reaction,  which  leaves  the  opi- 
nions stronger  than  ever.     First  alter  tbe  opinion^  aiiid 
tben  you  may  alter  the  law.    As  soon  as  jaa  basve  oon- 
vinced  men  that  superstition  is  TniflchievooB,  you  may 
with  adyantage  take  actaye  sieps  agaiQst  those  classes 
who  promote  sopentlition  and  live  by  it.     Bat,  how- 
eyer  pemicioiis  any  interest  or  any  great  body  may  be, 
beware  of  nsing  force  against  it,  nnlesa  the  progress 
of  knowledge  has  previously  sapped  it  at  its  base,  and 
loosened  its  hold  over  the  national  mind     This  has 
always  been  the  error  of  the  most  ardent  reformers, 
who,  in  their  eagemess  to  effect  their  pnrpose,  let  the 
political  movement  ontstrip  the  intellectnal  one,  and, 
thns  inverting  the  natural  order,  secure  misery  eiiher 
to  themselves  or  to  their  descendants.     They  touch  the 
altar,  and  fire  Springs  forth  to  consnme  them.     Then 
comes  another  period  of  superstition  and  of  despotism; 
another  dark  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race. 
And  this  happens  merely  because  men  will  not  bide 
their  time,  but  will  insist  on  precipitating  the  march  of 
affairs.     Thus,  for  instance,  in  France  and  Germany,  it 
is  the  friends  of   freedom  who    have    strengthened 
tyranny;  it  is  the  enemies  of  superstition  who  have 
made  superstition  more  permanent.  In  those  countries, 
it  is   stül  beüeved  that  govemment  can  regenerate 
Society ;  and  therefore,  d&ectly  they  who  hold  Hberal 
opinions  get  possession  of  the  govemment,  they  nse 
their  power  too  lavishly,  thinking  that  by  doing  eo, 
they  will  best  secure  the  end  at  which  they  aim.    In 
England,  the  same  delusion,  though  less  general,  is  far 
too  prevalent ;  but  as,  with  us,  public  opinion  controls 
politicians,  we  escape  £rom  evüs  which  have  happened 
abroad,  because  we  will  not  allow  any  govemment  to 
enact  laws  which  the  nation  disapproves.     In  Spain, 
however,  the  habits  of  the  people  were  so  slavish,  and 
their  necks  had  so  long  been  bowed  under  the  yoke, 
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tliat  thougli  the  govenunent,  in  the  eighteenth  Century^ 

-opposed  tneir  deaa:«st  prejudices,  they  rarely  ventured 

to  resist,  and  thej  liad  no  legal  means  of  maMng  their 

'«'oice  heard.     But  not  the  less  did  they  feel.     The 

znaterials  for  reaction  were  silently  accumnlating ;  and 

before  that  centaiy  had  passed  away  the  reaction  itself 

Tvas  manifest.      As  long  as  Charles  HI.  'lived,  it  was 

Isiept  nnder;  and  this  was  owing  partly  to  the  fear 

"VT^hich  his  active  and  vigorous  goyemment  inspired, 

and  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  reforms  which 

lie  introduced  irere  so  obyionsly  beneficial  as  to  shed  a 

IxLstre  on  his  reign,  which  all  daases  conld  perceive. 

IBesides  the  exemption  which  his  policy  inBnied  fixna 

the  incessant  ravages  of  pirates,  he  also  succeeded  in 

obtaining  for  Spain  the  most  hononrable  peace  which 

any  Spaxiish  govenunent  had  signed  for  two  centnries ;. 

thns  recaUing  to  the  popnlar  mind  the  brightest  and 

most  glorioxLS  days  of  Philip  11.^®*    When   Charles 

came   to  the  throne,  Spain  was  hardly  a  third-rate 

power ;  when  he  died,  she  might  fairly  claim  to  be  a 

first-rate  one,  since  she  had  for  some  years  negotiated 

on  eqnal  tenns  with  France,  England,  and  Anstria,. 

and  haä  taiken  a  leading  part  in  the  coondls  of  Enrope. 

To    this,  the  personal  character  of  Charles  greatly 

contribnted ;  he  being  respected  for  his  honesty,  as  well 

as  feared  for  his  vigonr.^®*     Merely  as  a  man,   he 

bore  high  repute ;  whQe,  as  a  sovereign,  none  of  his 

contemporaries  were  in  any  way  equal  to  him,   except 

***  Caxe  {Bourbon  Kinga  of       "•  Towards  the  close  of  hl»- 

Spam,  YoL  ▼.  p.  144)  caUs  the  reign,  we  find  a  oontemporary 

peace  of  1783 '  tne  most  honotir-  observer,  who  was  anything  but 

able  and  advantageons  ever  con-  prejndiced  in  his  favour,  bearing 

cluded  by  the  crown  of  Spain  testimony  to   '  the  honest  and 

since  the  peace  of  St.  Qnintin.'  obstinate  adherence  of  his  pre- 

Similarly,  M.  Bio  (Historia  dd  sent  Gatholic  Majesty  to  all  his 

Beinado  de  Carlos  111.,  vol.  iii.  treaties,  prindples,  and  engage- 

p.  397),  'Siglos  habian  pasado  menta*  Letter  In/ an  English  Oß- 

para  Ee^ana  de  continnas  y  por-  cer,   London,    1788,  vol.  ii.  p. 

fiadas    contiendas,    sin    Uegar  329.   Compare  Mnriel(  (ro&iemo 

nunca,  desde  la  fetmosa  jomada  dd  Rey  Bon  Carlos  111.,  Madrid, 

de  San  Quintin  y  al  alborear  el  1839,  p.  34),  *  Tan  conoeido  lleg6' 

reinado  de  Felipe  IL,  tan  glorio-  &  ser  Carlos  IIL  en  los  reinos 

samente  al  reposo.'  estranos  por  la  rectitud  de  8u> 
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Frederick  of  Prassia,  whose  vast  abilities,  were, 
howeyer,  tamislied  hj  a  base  rapaci^,  and  hj  an  in- 
cessant  desire  to  overreacli  Ms  neighbours.  Charles 
m.  Lad  notbiiig  of  Ühis ;  btit  he  carefnllj  increased 
the  defences  of  Spain,  and,  raismg  her  establisbments 
to  a  war-footing,  he  made  her  more  formidable  than 
she  had  been  since  the  sixteenth  Century.  Instead  of 
being  liable  to  insult  from  every  petty  potentate  who 
-chose  to  trimnph  over  her  weakiiess,  the  country  had 
now  the  means  of  resisting,  and  if  need  be,  of  attack- 
ing.  While  the  army  was  greatly  improYed  in  the 
quality  of  the  troops,  in  their  discipline,  and  in  the 
attention  paid  to  their  comforts,  the  navy  was  nearly 
doubled  in  nmnber,  and  more  than  donbled  in  effi- 
ciency.**^  And  this  was  done  withont  imposing  fresh 
bnrdens  on  the  people.  Indeed,  the  national  resonrces 
were  becoming  so  deyeloped,  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  HJ.,  a  large  amonnt  of  taxation  conld  have 
been  easier  paid  than  a  small  one  nnder  his  predeces- 
sors.  A  regolarity,  hitherto  nnknown,  was  introduced 
into  the  method  both  of  assessing  imposts,  and  of 
collecting  them.'*®  The  laws  of  mortmain  were 
relazed,  and  steps  were  taken  towards  diTninishing  the 
rigidity  of  entaüs.^**  The  industry  of  the  conntry 
was  liberated  from  many  of  the  trammels  which  had 
long  been  imposed  npon  it,  and  the  principles  of  &ee 
trade  were  so  far  recognized,  that,  in  1765,  the  cid 


•«aTacter,«^neenla8de8ayenencia8  Carloa  HL,  toL  iv.  pp.  41-43, 

qne  ocurnan  entre  los  gobiemos,  253. 

todoB  consentiaii  en  tomarle  por  "*  On  theincrdase  of  thenavy, 

Arbitro,  y  sü  sometian  &  sus  de-  compare  Tapia,  Oivüieacion  ^• 

cisiones ;'  and  Cabarruf  (Mogio  paMa,   vol.    iv.   p.   127,  ^th 

de   Carlos  HL,  Madiid,   1789,  Mtariel,  G-obiemo  ael  Rey  Carlos 

4to.  p.  zl.), '  Esta  probidad  llega  127.,  pp.  73,  82. 

■a  ser  el  resorte  politioo  de  la  *"  These    finandal  improTe- 

Europa;  todas  las  oortes  pene-  ments    were  due,   in    a   great 

tradas  de  respeto  4  sns  virtades  measnre,    to    the    Frenchman, 

le  bnscan  por  arbitro  y  mediador.'  Cabarms.    See  Bio,  Hüioria  det 

Evidence  of  the  great  respect  Reinado  de  Carlos  ZII,,  toL  it. 

paid  to  Charles  lU.  by  foreign  pp.  122,  123. 

3>owers,  will  also  be  fonnd  in  ••  Rio,  ibid,  voL  iv.  pp.  164- 

Bio,    Historia    de  Beinado    de  166,     and    Tapia,    Civilu^acwtt 
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1&W8  respecting  com  were  repealed;  its  exportation 
ifVBS  allowed,  and  also  its  transit  from  one  part   er 
Spam  to  another,  nnintemipted  hj  those  absurd  pre- 
cantions,  whicli  preceding  goYemmonts  liad  tbonght  it 
adYisableto  invent.^*® 

It  was  also  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  that  the 
American  Golonies  were,  for  the  first  time,  treated  ac- 
cording  to  the  maxims  of  a  wise  and  liberal  policy. 
The  behaYionr  of  the  Spanish  goYemment  in  this^ 
respect,  oontrasts  most  fiivonrably  with  the  condnct 
pnrsned  at  the  same  time  towards  onr  great  Golonies» 
hj  that  narrow  and  incompetent  man  who  then  filled 
the  English  throne.  While  the  yiolence  of  George  HE. 
^was  fomentuig  rebellion  in  the  British  Golonies, 
Charles  DI.  was  bnsily  engaged  in  conciliating  the^ 
Spanish  ones.  Towards  this  end,  and  with  the  object 
of  giYing  fair  play  to  the  growth  of  their  wealth,  he^ 
did  everything  which  the  knowledge  and  resonrces  of 
that  age  allowed  him  to  do.  In  1764,  he  accomplished, 
what  was  then  considered  the  great  feat  of  establish- 
ing  every  month  a  regulär  communication  with 
America,  in  order  that  the  reforms  which  he  projected 
might  be  more  easily  introduced,  and  the  grieYances  of 
the  Golonies  attended  to.^^*     In  the  Yery  next  year, 


Espanoldi  voL  iv.  pp.  96,  97.  document,  which  is  important  for 

*^  *  La  proyidencia  mas  acer-  the  history  of  pohtical  economy,. 

tada  para  el  fomento  de  nuestra  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to- 

agricultnrafti6  sindnda  la  leal  Ca7rmmarte8,Edw!ad<mFopularf 

pragmatica  de  11  de  jnlio  de  yol.  iL  pp.  16,  17,  Madrid,  1775. 

1765,  por  la  cnal  se  aboli6  la  ^^  'Bronto    se  establecieron 

tasa  de  los  granos,  y  se  permiti6  los  correos  maritimos  y  se  comu- 

el  libre  comercio  de  ellos/  Topsa,  nicaron  con  regnlaridad  y  fre- 

CkvUizacion  EspaMa,  voL  iv.  p.  cuencia  no  yistas  hasta  entönce» 

105.    See  also  Dülon's  ßpain,  p.  la  metr6poli  j  las  colonias.    Per 

69,  and  TownsencPs  Spain,  yoL  efecto  del  importante  decreto  de 

ii.  p.  230.    The  first  step  to-  24  de  agosto  de  1764,  saJia  el 

wams   this   great  reform   was  primero  de  cada  mes  nn  paqne- 

taken  in   1762.     See  the  edict  bot  de  la    Coruna  con  toda  la 

issued  in  that  year,    'Libertase  oorrespondencia  de  las  Indias; 

de    Derechos  el   trigo,   cebada,  desembarcdbala  en  la  Habana,  j 

centeno  y  maiz  qne  por  mar  se  desde  all!  se  distribuia  en  balan* 

transport&re  de  nnas  provincias  dras  y  otros  bajeles  &  prop6sito 

4  otras  de  estos  dominios.*    This  para  pantear  los  yientos  escasos. 
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iree  trade  was  conceded  to  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
whose  abandaiit  cominodities  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  allowed  to  circnlate,  to  their  o-wn  benefit,  as  well 
as  to  the  benefit  of  tlieir  neighboiirs.^^  Into  Üie 
Oolonies  generallj,  vast  improyemexits  were  introdaced, 
inanj  oppressions  were  removed,  the  tyrannj  of 
offidals  was  checked,  and  the  bnrdens  of  the  people 
were  lightened.***  Fmally,m  1778,  the  principles  of 
free  trade  having  been  successfblly  tried  in  the 
American  Islands,  were  now  extended  to  the  American 
kontinent ;  the  ports  of  Peru  and  of  New  Spain  were 
thrown  open ;  and  by  this  means  an  immense  impetns 
was  given  to  the  prosperib^  of  those  magnificent 
€olonies,  which  nature  intended  to  be  rieh,  but  which 
the  meddling  folly  of  man  had  forced  to  be  poor.^^^ 

All  this  reacted  npon  the  mother  conntry  with  such 
rapidiiy,  that  scarcely  was  the  old  System  of  monopoly 
broken  np,  when  the  trade  of  Spain  began  to  advance, 
4md  continued  to    improve,  nntil    the    exports    and 


•aVeracroZyPortobelOyCiirtageiia,  de  Carlos  III^   roL  iv.  p.  151. 

islas  de  Barlovento  y  provindas  And  Hmnboldt  obeerves  {Esaai 

-de  la  Flata ;  y  aquellos  ligeros  Politique  tur  le  Royawmt  de  la 

buques  volvian  &  la  Habana,  de  NouveUe-Espagne^  Paris,  1811» 

^onde  zarpaba  mensualmente  y  4to.  yoL  i.  p.  102),  '  Cest  le  roi 

•endia  fijo  otro  paqnebot  para  la  Charles    III   sortout   qui,    par 

Comfia/  RiOt  Sistoria  ad  Bei'  des  mesures  aussi  sages  qu'^er- 

nado  de   Carhe  III,,  vol.  i.  p.  giqaes,  est  devenii  le  bien&iteur 

452.      That  pari  of  the  plao,  des  indig^es;  il  a  annnl^  les 

however,  which  aimed  at  making  Encondendas;   il  a  d^endu  les 

Ooruna  a  rival  of  Cadiz,  appears  Repartimiento»,  par  laequels  les 

to  haye  been  nnsnccessfnl.    See  corregidors  se  constituoient  arbi- 

a  letter  from  Corona,  vritten  in  trairement  les  cr^anciers,  9t  par 

1774,   in    DdLrymj^s    Travels  cons^nent  les  maitres  du  travail 

ihrough    Spain,  London,  1777»  des  natifs,  en  les  pourvoyant,  k 

4to.  p.  99.  des  prix  ezagdr^,  ae  chevanx,  de 

^  See  the  edicts  in  Campo-  mnlets  et  de  y^tomens  {fopa)! 

manes,    Apendice,    vol.    ii.  pp.  ^*  Cabarrus,  B2ogio  de  Carlos 

87-47,  Madrid,  1776.    Theyare  HI.,  Madrid,  1789,  p.  xliL,and 

both  dated  October  16th,  1765.  Canga's  note  in  Marünetf  de  la 

"*  It  was  Said,  with  reason,  Mata,  Dos   Disewaos,    Madrid» 

by  Alaman,  *^ue  el  gobiemo  de  1794»  p.  31.    But  iheae  writen 

Am^ca  llego  al  colmo  de  su  were   not    snfficiently    familiär 

perfeccion  en  tiempo  de  Carlos  with  political  oconomy,  really  to 

ilL'    Rio,  Eistoria  dd  Reinado  appieciate  this  measnreu 
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Imports  had  reached  a  height  that  even  ihe  antliors  of 
the  reform  could  hardly  bave  expected ;  it  being  said 
tliat  the  export  of  foreign  commodities  was  tripled, 
that  the  export  of  home-produce  was  mnltiplied  fiye- 
fold,  and  the  retums  from.  America  ninefold.^^* 

Many  of  the  taxes,  which  bore  heavily  on  the  lower 
ranks,  were  repealed,  and  the  indnstrions  classes,  being 
relieved  of  their  principal  burdens,  it  was  hoped  that 
their  condition  would  speedily  improve.^*  And  to 
loenefit  them  still  more,  such  alterations  were  effected 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  as  might  enable  them 
to  receive  justice  firom  the  public  tribunals,  when  they 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  their  superiors.  Hitherto, 
a  poor  man  had  not  the  least  chance  of  succeeding 
against  a  rieh  one ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III., 
govemment  introduced  various  regulations,  by  which 
labourers  and  mechanics  could  obtain  redress,  if  their 
masters  defrauded  them  of  their  wages,  or  broke  the 
contracts  made  with  them.**^ 

Not  only  the  labouring  classes,  but  also  the  literary 
and  scientific  classes,  were  encouraged  and  protected. 
One  source  of  danger,  to  which  they  had  long  been 
exposed,  was  considerably  lessened  by  the  steps  which 
Charles  took  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  kmg,  was,  moreover,  always  ready  to  reward 
them ;  he  was  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  he  de* 


"^  *Early  in    the   reign    of  Clark^s  Examinaiion  ofthe  Iti" 

Charles,  steps   had  been  taken  temal  State  qf  Spairif  London, 

towaids  the  adoption  of  more  1818,  p.  72. 

liberal  prindples  in  the  commerce  ^"^  Oox^a   Bourbon  Kimga  of 

witii  America ;  bnt,  in  the  year  iSJpasn,yQL  v.  pp.  197,  817,  818. 

1778,  a  complete    and   raoical  ^'  See  Florida  Blanca's  state- 

change  was  introduced.    The  es-  ment  in  Coxis  Bourbon  Kingf  of 

tablishmentofafreetraderapidly  Spain,  vol.  t.  p.  831 ;  '  to  mdli- 

produced  the  most  beneficial  con-  täte  to  artisans  and  jonmeymen 

seqnences.    The  export  of  foreign  the    scanty   payment  of   their 

goods  was  tripled,  of  home-pro-  labonrs,  in  spite  ofthe  Privileges 

duce  qnintupled ;  and  the  retums  and  intereet  of  the  powerfoL' 

from  Amenca  angmented  in  the  ^^  Bio,  Historia  del  Bemado 

astonishiog  proportion  of  nine  to  de  Carlos  JH.,  yoL  iv.  pp.  817» 

one.    The  produce  of  the  cnstoms  318,  and  elsewhere. 
increased  with  equal  rapidity.' 
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üghted  in  being  tlionglit  the  patron  of  leaming.^^ 
Soon  afler  his  accesision,  he  issned  an  order,  ezemptiiig' 
ftt>m  military  Service  all  printers,  and  all  persons  inune- 
diately  connected  with  printing,   sncb.  as  casters    of 
type,  and  thelike.^^    He,  also,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
inmsed  new  life  into  the  old  nniversities,  and  did  aU 
that  was  possible  towards  restoring  their  discipline  and 
repntation.'®*^    He  fonnded  scliools,  endowed  Colleges, 
rewarded  professors,  and  granted  pensions.     In  these 
matters  bis  mimificence  seemed  inexbaustible,  and  is  of 
itself  snfficient  to  acconnt  for  the  veneratioQ  witb  wbich 
literarj  Spaniards  regard  bis  memory.      Tbey  bave 
reason  to  regret  tbat,  instead  of  living  now,  tbej  bad 
not  lived  wnen  be  was  king.      In  bis  reign,  it  was 
sapposed  tbattbeir  interests  must  be  identical  witb  tbe 
interests  of  knowledge ;  and  these  last  were  rated  so 
bighly,  tbat,  in  1771,  it  was  laid  down  as  a  settled 
principle  of  gOYemment,  tbat  of  all  tbe  brancbes  of 
public  policy,  tbe  care  of  education  is  tbe  most  impor* 
tant.»o» 

Bnt  tbis  is  not  all.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  saj,  tbat 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  HI.,  tbe  £Eice  of  Spain  nnderwent 
greater  cbanges  than  it  bad  done  dnring  tbe  bnndred 
and  fifbj  jears  wbich  bad  elapsed  since  the  final  ezpiil- 
sion  of  the  Mobammedans.  At  bis  accession,  in  1759» 
tbe  wise  and  pacific  policj  of  bis  predecessor,  Ferdinand 
VI.,  bad  enabled  tbat  prince  not  only  to  paj  many  of 
tbe  debts  owed  by  tbe  crown,  bnt  also  to  accnmnlate  and 


SM  « «« Desde  mi  feliz  adveni-  /ZI,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 
miento  al  trono"  (d^'o  el  Bey  en        '^  Onthesteps  takentoreform 

la  ordenanza  de  reemplazos) "  ha  the   universitdes    between  1768 

merecido  mi  Beal  proteccion  el  and  1774,  see  BiOt  Sistoria  dd 

arte  de  la  imprenta,  y,  para  que  Beinado  de  Carlos  III^  voL  iii. 

pueda  arraigarse  sölidamente  en  pp.  185-210.     Compare  yoL  i?. 

estos  reinos,  yengo  en  dedararla  pp.  296-299. 
exencion   del   sorteo  y  servido        ***  'La  edncacion  de  la  ju- 

rnÜitar,  no  8olo  &  los  impresores,  yentud  por  los  maestros  de  pri- 

eino  tambien  &  los   fimdidores  meras  letras  es  uno  y  ann  el  mäs 

que  se  empleen  de  continno  en  principal  ramo  de  la  policia  j 

f«te  Cjjeicicio,  y  &  los  abridores  de  bnen  gobiemo  del  Estado.'    Btld 

pmizones    y    matrices."*      Bio,  JProvision  de  II  de  jidio  de  1771, 

aistona  da  Bemado  de  Carlos  printed  in  ßio,  roL  ÜL  p.  182. 
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leave  beliiiid  him  a  considerable  treasttre.^®'    Of  this 
GHarles  ayailed  himself,  to  begiii  those  works  of  pnblio 
splendonr,  which,  more  than  any  other  part  of  his  ad« 
ministratioii,  was  snre  to  strike  the  senses,  and  to  giye 
popularHy  to  his  reign.     And  when,  by  the  increase  of 
"wealth,  ratber  tban  hj  the  imposition  of  &esh  burdens^ 
still  larger  resonrces  were  placed  at  his  command,  ho 
deToted  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  completiiig  his 
designs.   He  so  beautified  Madrid,  that  forty  years  after 
his  death,  it  was  stated,  that,  as  it  then  stood,  all  its 
magnificence  was  owing  to  hun.     The  pnblic  bnildings 
and  the  pnblic  gardens,  the  beantifol  walks  ronnd  the 
capital,  its  noble  gates,  its  institntions,  and  the  yerj 
roads  leading  from  it  to  the  adjacent  conntry,  are  all 
tlie  work  of  Charles  in.,  and  are  among  the  most  con« 
spicnonB  trophies  which  attest  his  genius  and  the  snmp« 
tnonsness  of  his  taste.^*^ 

In  other  parts  of  the  conntry,  roads  were  laid  down, 
and  canals  were  dng,  with  the  view  of  increasing  trade 
by  opening  np  commnnications  throngh  tracts  prerionsly 
inipassable.    At  the  accession  of  Charles  HC.,  the  whole 

*^  M.Lafiieiite,whoha8Jiistly  pmdente  politica  de  neutralidad 

praised  the  love  of  peace  dis-  y  de  paz.' 

played  by  Ferdinand  VI.  {Hüto-  "•»  *  Bnt  it  is  to  Charles  III. 

ria  de  EspaHüf  vol.  i.  p.  202,  vol.  that  Madrid  owes  all  its  present 

xiz.   pp.  286,  378),  adds  (vol.  magnificence.      TJnder  his  care, 

xix.  p.  384),  '  De  modo  qne  con  the  royal  palaoe  was  finished,  tbo 

razon  se  adinira,  y  es  el  testimo-  noble  gates  of  AlcaU  and  San 

nio  mkB  honroso  de  la  bnena  Vincente  were  raised;   the  cos- 

administracion  economica  de  este  tom-hoose,    the   post-office,  the 

reinado,  aae  al  morir  este  bnen  mnseum,    and   royal   printing- 

monarca  dejara,  no  diremos  nos-  office,  were  oonstructed ;  the  aca« 

otros  repletas  y  apnntaladas  las  demy  of  the  three  noble  arts 

arcas  pdbUcas,  como  hiperb61ica-  improved ;  the  cabinet  of  natural 

mente  suele  decirse,  pero  si  con  histoiy,  the  botanic  ^rden,  the 

el  considerable  sobrante  de  tres-  nationtd  bank  of  San  Carlos,  and 

cientos  millones  de  reales,  des-  many  gratnitons   schools  esta- 

pues    de    cnbiertas    todas    las  blished;  while  convenient  roads 

atenciones  del  Estado :  fen6meno  leading  from  the  dty,  and  de- 

qae  paede  decirse  se  yeia  por  lightful  walks  planted  within  and 

primera  yez  en  Espana,  yresnl-  withontit,andadomedbystatuea 

tado  satisfactorio,  qne  aun  sn-  and  fonntains,  combine  to  as- 

puestanna  bnena  administracion,  nonnce  the    solicitude    of  thia 

^o  pudo  obtenerse  a  favor  de  sn  patemal   king.*    Spam   by   an, 

YOL.  n.                                 0  0 
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» 

of  the  Sierra  Morena  was  tuiocctipied,  except  by  wild 
beasts  and  banditti,  who  took  refage  tbere.^^  No  peace- 
fiil  traveller  wonld  ventare  into  sncli  a  place ;  and  com- 
merce was  thns  excluded  £roni  what  natnre  bad  marked 
as  one  of  tbe  greatest  bigbways  in  Spain,  standing 
as  it  does  between  tbe  basins  of  tbe  Guadiana  and 
Gnadalqniyir,  and  in  tbe  direet  conrse  between  tbe 
ports  on  tbe  Mediterranean  and  tbose  on  tbe  Atlantie. 
Tbe  active  govemment  of  Gbarles  IIL  determined  to 
remedj  tbis  evil ;  bnt  tbe  Spanisb  people  not  baying 
tbe  energy  to  do  wbat  was  reqnired,  six  tbonsand  Dntcb 
and  Flemisb  were,  in  1767,  invited  to  settle  in  tbe 
Sierra  Morena.  On  tbeir  arrival,  lands  were  aUotted  to 
tbenr,  roads  were  cnt  tbrougb  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  district, 
villages  were  bxdlt ;  and  tbat  wbicb  bad  just  been  an 
impervions  desert,  was  snddenlj  tomed  into  a  smiHng 
and  frnitfol  territory.^o« 

Nearly  aU  over  Spain,  tbe  roads  were  repaired;  a 
fand  baving  been,  so  early  as  1760,  specially  set  apart 
for  tbat  purpose.^®^     Manj  new  works  were  begnn; 

American,  London,  183 1,  rol.  i.  las  Navas.'     2?io,    Ristoria  dd 

p.  206 ;  see  also  p.  297.  Beinado  de  Carlos  IZI,,  voL  iii.  p. 

'^*  The  following  passage  de«  9.     On   the    condition    of  tlie 

ficribes  its  State  so  late  as  the  Sierra  Morena  a  bundred  years 

year  1766:  'Por  temor  6  por  heioie  Üiia,  see  B<nselfJ(mrnul  du 

connivencia    de    los    renteros,  Voyage  d^Espagne,  Paris,  1669, 

dentro  de  sns  oasas  concertaban  4to.  pp.  62,   296 ;  where   it  is 

frecuentemente  los  ladrones  sus  termed  *  le  lieu  le  plus  d^ert,  et 

robos,  y  loe  ejecutaban  4  man-  o^  il  n'y  a  que  quelques  ventas 

salva,  ocult&ndose  en  guaridas  de  sans  villages.' 

que  ahuyentaban  4  las  fieras.  "^  Bio,  HUtoria  dd  Beinado 

Acaso  4  muy  largas  distancias  se  de  Carloe  IIL,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9-11, 

descubiian  entre  contados  case-  8ö.    By  1771,  *  sin  anxilio  de  la 

rios  algunos  pastores  como  los  Beal  bacienda  pudieron  mante- 

qne  (ülTlmso  encontrar  el  ilustze  nerse  al  fin  los  colonos.'     p.  42. 

manco  de  Lepanto  al  ingeniöse  See  also  voL  iy.  pp.  114,  115. 

hidalgo  de  la  Mancha.    Parte  de  On  the  subsequent  bistory  of  this 

la    Sierra   estuvo   poblada    en  setüement,  see/?z^^»^  i^a»t,voL 

tiempo  de  moros;   actualmente  ü  pp.  29-31,  London,  1831. 

ya  no  babia   mas  que  espesos  '^  'En  1760  se  de6tin6  por 

matorrales  hasta  en  tomo  de  la  primera  vez  un  fondo  espeäal 

ermita  de  Santa   Elena,   donde  para  la  construccion  de  caminos.' 

resonaron  canticos  de  gracias  al  Tapict,    Civiligacion    EspaSioia, 

Cielo  por  el  magnifico  triunfode  rot  iv.  p*  123. 
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And  sncb  improvements  were  introdnced,  while  at  tlie 
«ame  time,  such  yigilance  was  employed  to  prevent 
peculation.  on  the  part  of  officials,  that  in  a  very  few 
years  the  cost  of  makmg  public  higliways  was  reduced 
to  less  than  lialf  of  wliat  it  used  to  he,^''  Of  the  uuder- 
taJdngs  which  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  the 
most  important  were,  a  road  now  first  constructed  from 
Malaga  to  Autequera,^®®  and  another  from  Aquilas  to 
Lorca.  ^°*  In  this  way,  means  of  intercourse  were  sup- 
plied  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  interior  of 
Andalusia  and  of  Mercia.  While  these  Communications 
were  established  in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Spain, 
others  were  opened  up  in  the  north  and  north- west.  In 
1769,  a  road  was  begun  between  Bilbao  and  Osma;  ^i** 
and  soon  affcer,  one  was  completed  between  Gulicia  and 
Astorga.31^  These  and  similar  works  were  so  skilfiilly 
^xecuted,  that  the  Spanish  highways,  formerly  among 
the  worst  in  Europe,  were  now  dassed  among  the  best. 
Indeed,  a  competent,  and  by  no  means  over-friendly, 
jiidge  giyes  it  as  his  opinion,  that  at  the  death  of  Charles 


*«^  Indeed,  M.  Rio  says,  that  pp.  116,  116. 
the  expense  was  reduced  by  two-        '*®  In  1769,  Baretti  writes,  in 

thirds,  and,  in  some  parts,  by  great  surprise,    '  the  Biscayans 

three-fourths.    'Antes  se  regu-  are  aetnallymakinga  noble  road, 

laba  en  nn  millon  de  reales  la  which  is  to  go  from  Bilbao  to 

constracciondecadalegua;ahora  Osn^a.*  Barettes  Joumeythrough 

solo  ascendia  a  la  tercera  6  cuarta  England^  FortiLgal,   Spain^  and 

parte  de  esta  snma.*     i?io,  His-  France^  London,  1770,  vol.  iv.  p. 

toria  dd  Beinado  de  Carlos  111.,  311. 
Tol.  iv.  p.  117.  •"  'Otras     diferentes    carre- 

'^  A  note  in  JBotolea,  Eistoria  teras,   construidas  de   nuevo   6 

Natural    de    Espafia,    Madrid,  rehabilitadas,  mnltiplicaron  las 

1789,  4to.  p.  158,  terms  this  'un  comunicaciones      durante       los 

Camino  alineado  y  solido.'    In  nneve  primeros  anos  de  estar  a 

CooKe  Spain,  London,  1834,  vol.  dargo  de  Floridabianca  la  super- 

i.  p.  209,  it  is  called  *  a  magnifi-  intendenda  general  de  caminos, 

<:ent  road.'  haci^ndose  de   facil   y  comodo 

^**  *  Para    dar    salida   a    los  transito  pnntos  escabrosos  como 

frutos,  que  regaban  los  pantanos  el  del  Puerto  de  la  Cadena  y  los 

de    LorcA,   ej  ecutose    una   bien  que    m^an    entre    Astorga    y 

trazada    via    al    puerto    de  las  Gralicia,  y  Malaga  y  Antequera.' 

Aguilas.'       Rioy    Eistoria    del  Bio,  Htstorid  dd    Beinado    de 

Beinado  de  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  Carlos  III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  115. 

oo  2 
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ni.  better  roads  were  to  be  foxind  in  Spain  than  in  any 
other  country.31^ 

In  the  interior,  rivers  were  made  navigable,  and 
canals  were  formed  to  connect  tbem  with  each  other. 
Tbe  Ebro  mos  throngb  the  heart  of  Aragon  and  part 
of  Old  Gastile,  and  is  available  for  pnrposes  of  traffic  as 
high  np  as  Logrono,  and  from.  thence  down  to  Tudela. 
Bnt  between  Tudela  and  Saragossa,  the  nayigation  is 
intermpted  bj  its  great  speed,  and  by  the  rocks  in  its 
bed.  Gonseqnentlj,  Navarre  is  deprived  of  its  natural 
oommunication  with  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  enter- 
prising  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
remedj  this  evil ;  but  the  plan  &iled,  was  laid  aside, 
and  was  forgotten,  until  it  was  reviyed,  more  than  two 
hundred  jears  lateo*,  by  Charles  m.  Underhis  auspices, 
the  great  canal  of  Aragon  was  projected,  with  the  mag- 
nificent  idea  of  uniting  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic.  This,  however,  was  oue  of  many  instances  in 
which  the  govemment  of  Spain  was  too  far  in  advance 
of  Spain  itself ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  abandon  a 
scheme,  to  which  the  resources  of  the  country  were  un- 
equal.  But  what  was  reaUy  effected,  was  of  immense 
yalue.  A  canal  was  actually  carried  to  Saragossa,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Ebro  were  made  available  not  only 
for  transport,  but  also  for  irrigating  the  seil.  The 
means  of  a  safe  and  profitable  trade  were  now  supplied 
even  to  the  westem  extremity  of  Aragon.  The  old  land, 
becoming  more  productive,  rose  in  vaJue,  and  new  land 
was  brought  under  the  plough.  Erom  this,  other  parts 
of  Spain  also  benefited.  Castile,  for  example,  had  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  always  depended  for  supplies  on 
Aragon,  though  that  province  could,  under  the  former 
System,  only  produce  enough  for  its  own  consumption. 
But  by  this  great  canal,  to  which,  about  the  same  time. 


MS  «The  reigns  of  Ferdinand  present  time  in  Spain  seyeral 

the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  Third  süperb  roads,  such  as  may  yie 

produced    the    most    beneficial  with  the  finest  in  Europe ;   iu- 

changes  in  this  important  branch  deed,  the;^  have  been  made  with 

of  political  economy.    New  roads  superior  jndgment,  and  upon  a 

were  opened,  which  were  care-  grander  scale/    IMord^s  Spain, 

(ully  lerelled,   and    constmcted  edit.  London,  1809,  ToLiy.p.  427. 
"With  solidity.     There  are  at  the 
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tliat  of  Tanste  was  also  added,^^^  the  soil  of  Aragon  bö- 
tjame  far  more  prodnctive  than  it  liad  everyet  been ;  and 
tlie  rieh  pliEiins  of  the  Ebro  yielded  so  abiindantly,  tbat 
tliey  were  able  to  supply  wbeat  and  otber  food  to  the 
•Castilians,  as  well  as  to  tbe  Aragonese.^** 

The  govemment  of  Cbarles  IH.,  moreover,  con- 
stmcted  a  canal  between  Amposta  and  Alfaques,**' 
-which  irrigated  tbe  sonthem  extremity  of  Ca^lonia, 
3jid  brongbt  into  ctdtivation  a  large  district,  wbicli, 
froTß.  tbe  constant  lack  of  rain,  had  hitherto  been 
Ttntilled.  Anotber  and  still  gr^ater  enterprise  belonging 
to  tbe  same  reign,  was  an  attempt,  only  psurtly  snccessfhl, 
to  establish  a  water-commnnication  between  tbe  capital 
Xknd  tbe  Atlantic,  by  ronning  a  canal  &om  Madrid  to 
Toledo,  wbence  tbe  Tagus  wonld  bave  conveyed  goods 
to  Lisbon,  and  all  tbe  trade  of  tbe  west  would  bave 
\yeeu  opened  np.^^®  Bat  tbis  and  many  otber  noble 
projects  were  nipped  in  tbe  bud  by  tbe  deatb  of  Cbarles 
III.,  witb  wbom  every  tbing  vanisbed.  Wben  be 
passed  away,  tbe  conntry  relapsed  into  its  former  inac- 
tivity,  and  it  was  clearly  seen  tbat  tbese  great  works 
were  not  national,  bnt  poHtical ;  in  otber  words  tbat 
tbey  were  due  merely  to  individnals,  wbose  most 
«trenuons  exertions  always  come  to  nangbt,  if  tbey 
are  opposed  by  tbe  Operation  of  tbose  general  causes. 


•"  Coxe*8  Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain^  p,   687;  a  book  which, 

Spain,  vol.  y.  p.  287.  notwithstanding  the  praise  that 

'"  Ibid.  vol.  ▼.  pp.  198,  199,  has  been  conferred  upon  it,  is 

'286,    287.     ToumsencPs    Spain,  carelessly  composed,  and  is  eure 

Tol.  i.  pp.  212-215.    Labord^s  to  mislead  readers  who  bare  not 

Spain,  YoL  ii.  p.  271.  Tbis  canal,  tbe  means  of  comparing  it  witb 

wbicb  was  intended  to  establisb  otber    antborities.      M.    Bio's 

:a  free  conununication  between  Histoiy  of  Cbarles  III.  contains 

tbe  Bay  of  Biscay  and  tbe  Medi-  some  interesting  infoimation  on 

terranean,  is  sligbtly  noticed  in  tbe  subject ;  bnt,  unfortunately, 

Macpherson'a  Anncäs  of   Com-  I  omitted  to  mark  tbe  passages. 

merce,   vol.  iv.  pp.   96,  96:   a  •",*  Cox^s  Bourbon  Kinga  of 

■leamed  and  valuable  work,  bnt  Spain,  vol.  v.  pp.  288,  289,  on 

very  imperfect  as  regards  Spain.  tbe  autbority  of  Florida  Bianca 

Tbe  economical  value  of  tbis  bimself. 

^;reat  enterprise,  and  the  eztent  '*'  Coxis  Bourbon  Kinga  of 

<to  wbicb  it  sncceeded,  are  seri-  Spain,  vol.  v.  p.  199.  Townaend!a 

onaly  nnder-estimated  in  FortPa  J^ain,  voL  i.  p.  304. 
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which  are  offcen  nndiscemed,  but  to  whicli  even  tt«- 
strongest  of  hb,  do,  in  onr  own  despite,  paj  implicit 
obedience. 

Still  for  a  time  mucli  was  done ;  and  Charles,  reason- 
ing  according  to  the  ordinary  maxims  of  politicianSy 
might  well  indnlge  the  hope,  that  what  he  had  efifected 
would  permanentlj  change  the  destinj  of  Spain.  For 
these  and  other  works  wnich  he  not  onlj  plknned  bnt 
execnted,**^  were  not  paid  for,  as  is  too  often  the  case,. 
by  tazes  which  oppressed  the  people,  and  tranunelled 
their  indnstry.  At  his  side,  and  constantlj  advising 
him,  there  were  men  who  really  aimed  at  the  pnbHo 
good,  and  who  never  wonld  have  committed  so  fatal  an 
error.  Under  his  rule  the  wealth  of  the  conntry  greatly 
increased,  and  the  comforts  of  the  lower  classes,  instead 
of  being  abridged,  were  mnltiplied.  The  imposts  were 
inore  fairly  assessed  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
Taxes,  which,  in  the  seventeenth"  Century,  all  the  power 
of  the  executive  conld  not  wring  from  the  people,  were 
now  reenlarly  paid,  and,  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  national  resonrces,  they  became  at  once  more  pro- 

'^'  See  Florida  Blanca's  State-  vated  lands,  produciiig  every 
ment  in  Cos^s  Bourbon  Kings  spedes  of  grain  and  frnits,. 
of  Spairit  voL  v.  p.  289.  'In  which  border  the  load,  and 
many  other  parts  similar  works  banish  the  danger  of  robbers 
baye  been  promoted,  for  canals  and  banditti.'  See  also  Muridf. 
of  Irrigation,  and  for  enconramng  Gobiemo  del  Rey  Don  Carlos  Ill.y 
agriciüture  and  traffic.  The  p.  5.  *  Habiendo  sido  el  reinado 
canals  of  Manzanares  and  Ghiad-  de  Carlos  III.  nna  serie  continnai 
arrama  are  continued  by  means  de  mejoras  en  todos  ramos ;'  and  . 
of  the  national  bank,  which  bas  the  striking  picture  (p.  15), 
appropriated  one>half  of  the  pro-  '  Agricultnra»  artes  mecanicas, 
fits  deriyed  from  the  export  of  eomercio,  ensenanza»  milicia, 
silver  to  this  end.'  ....  'The  navegpieion, ciendas^letraSflegis- 
town  of  Almnradiel,  formed  in  lacion,  en  nna  palabra,  todo- 
the  middle  of  the  campo  nuevo  cuanto  puede  infinir  en  la  pros- 
of  Andalusia,  for  the  mgged  peridad  del  Estado^  todo  llamö- 
pass  of  Despena  Ferros,  is  la  atencion  de  los  ministros,  y 
another  ezample  of  agricaltnre  en  todo  hicieron  las  mejoras  qne 
for  the  neighbouiing  places;  permitian  las  circunstancias/ 
since,  instecä.  of  woods  and  On  the  improvements  in  internal 
frightfol  deserts,  we  have  seen  Communications,  see  the  same- 
in a  few  years  public  bnildings»  valuable  work,  pp.  187-192. 
houses,  plantations,  and   cuUi- 
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ducüve  and  less  onerons.  In  tHe  management  of  tlie 
pnblic  finances,  an  eoonomy  was  practised,  the  first 
example  of  whicli  had  been  set  in  the  preceding  reign, 
Tvhen  the  cantions  and  pacifio  poKcy  of  Ferdinand  VI. 
laid  a  fanndation  for  manj  of  the  improvements  jnst 
narrated.  Ferdinand  beqneathed  to  Charles  TTT,  a 
treasnre  which  he  had  not  extorted,  bnt  saved.  Among 
the  reforms  which  he  introduced,  and  which  an  nnwil- 
Hngness  to  accnmnlate  detaüs  has  compelled  me  to 
omit,  there  is  one  very  important,  and  also  very  cha- 
racteristio  of  his  policy.  Before  his  reign,  Spain  had 
annnaUy  been  draoned  of  an  immense  amonnt  of  money, 
on  acconnt  of  the  right  which  the  Pope  claimed  of 
presenting  to  certain  rieh  benefices,  and  of  receiving 
part  of  their  prodnce ;  probably  as  a  recompense  for  the 
tronble  he  had  taken.  Of  this  dnty  the  Pope  was 
relieved  by  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  secured  to  the  Spanish 
crown  the  right  of  oonferrmg  snch  preferment,  and 
thas  saved  to  the  conntry  i^biose  enormons  snms  on 
which  the  Homan  Conrt  had  been  wont  to  revel.^^* 
This  was  jnst  the  sort  of  measnre  which  wonld  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  Charles  HI.,  as  harmonizing 
with  his  own  views ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  that,  in 
his  reign,  it  was  not  only  acted  npon,  bnt  extended  still 
further.  For,  perceiving  that,  in  spite  of  his  efforts, 
the  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  on  these  matters  was  so 
streng  as  to  impel  them  to  make  ofiEenngs  to  him  whom 
they  venerated  as  the  Head  of  the  Chnrch,  the  king 


■"  Respecting  thia  »tep,  which  toriador  Cabrera,  en  el  espacio 

was  effected  in  17^4,  see  Tapiat  de  30  anos  el  solo  renglon  de  las 

Oivüizacion  Eapanda^    Madrid,  coadjutorias  y  dispensas  habia 

1840,  Yol.  iy.  pp.  81,  82.     '  Fu^  hecho  pasar  a  Borna  de  la  Corona 

este  tratado    utüisimo  para  la  de  Castilla  millon  y  medio  de 

Espana,  pues  por  ^1  se  liberto  ducados  romanos.     Y  anade  el 

del  pago  de  enormes  sumas  que  mismo  Jover  quo  a  principios  del 

hasta  entonces  habian  pasado  4  siglo  xviii.  subia  aun  esta  con- 

loB  estados    pontificos.      En  el  tribucion  cada  ano  en  l^odos  los 

informe  canonico-legal  escrito  4  estados  de  la  monarquia  espanola 

virtnd  de  real  6rden  en  1746  por  4  600,000  escudos  romanos,  qne 

el  fiscal  de  la  camara  de  Castilla  era  tm  tercio  poco  mos  6  menos 

Don  Blas  de  Jover,  se  deda ;  de  lo  que  Borna  percibia  de  toda 

que  segun  el  testimonio  del  his-  la  cristiandad.* 
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dotermined  io  exercise  control  over  eyen  these  yokm- 
tary  gifte.  To  accomplkh  this  end,  varions  devicea 
were  suggested;  and  at  length  one  was  hit  upon, 
wbich  was  thouglit  sure  to  be  efTeotnaL  A  royal  order 
was  issued,  directmg  that  no  person  should  send  monej 
to  Borne,  but  that  if  be  had  occasion  to  make  remit- 
tances  thare,  tbej  should  pass  not  throngh  the  ordinary 
Channels,  but  through  the  ambassadors,  ministera,  or 
other  agents  of  the  Spanish  crown.*** 

If  we  now  review  me  transactions  which  I  have  nar- 
rated,  and  consider  them  as  a  whole,  extendingfrom 
the  accession  of  PhiHp  Y.  to  the  death  of  Charles  TTT., 
over  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  jears,  we  shall  be  stmck 
with  wonder  at  their  nnity,  at  the  regularity  of  them 
inarch,  and  at  their  apparent  snccess.     Looking  at  their 
merely  in  a  poUtical  point  of  yiew,  it  maj  be  donbted  if 
such  vast  and  nnintermpted  progress  has  ever  been  seen 
in  anj  conntry  either   before    or    since.      For  three 
generations,  there  was  no  panse  on  the  part  of  the 
govemment ;  not  one  reaction,  not  one  sign  of  halting. 
ImproYement  npon   improyement,    and    reform   npon 
reform,  foUowed  each  other  in  swifb  snecession.    The 
power  of  the    Ghnrch,   which  has  alwajs  been  the 
crying  eyil  of  Spain,  and  which  hitherto  none  of  the 
boldest  politicians  had  dared  to  touch,  was  restricted  in 
«very  possible  way,  by  a  series  of  statesmen,  from  Orry 
to  Florida  Bianca,  whose  efforts  were  latterly,  and  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  zealonsly  aided  by  Charles  DI.,  the 
ablest  monarch  who  has  sat  on  the  throne  since  the 
death  of  Phihp  IE.     Eyen  the  Inquisition  was  taught 
to  tremble,  and  made  to  loosen  its  hold  oyer  its  yictims. 
The  buming  of  heretics  was  stopped.     Tortnre  was 
disused.    Prosecutions  for  heresy  were  discouraged. 
Instead  of  punishing  men  for  imaginaiy  offences,  a 
disposition  was  shown  to  attend  to  their  real  interests, 
io  alleyiate  their  burdens,  to  increase  their  comforts, 
and  to  check  the  tyranny  of  those  who  were  set  over 
them.     Attempts  were  znade  to  restrain  the  cupidiiyof 

■'•  See  Appendix  I.  to  Cox^s  Baurbon  Kings  of  Spain,  voL  r. 
p.  334* 
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tilie  clergy,  and  prevent  them  from  preying  at  will  upon 
tih.e  national  wealth.  With  this  yiew,  the  laws  of 
ixiLorianain  were  revised,  and  various  measnres  taken  to 
interpose  obstacles  in  the  way  of  persona  who  desired 
to  "waste  tteir  property  hj  beqneathing  it  for  ecclesi- 
«ustical  pnrposes.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  tme 
ixiterests  of  society  were  preferred  to  the  fictitions  ones. 
To  raise  the  secnlar  classes  above  the  spiritual;  to 
clisconntenance  the  exclnsiye  attention  hitherto  paid  to 
questions  respecting  which  nothing  is  known,  and 
-which  it  is  impossible  to  solve ;  to  do  this,  and,  in  the 
place  of  such  harren  specnlations,  to  Substitute  a  taste 
2br  science,  or  for  literature,  became  the  object  of  the 
'^panish  goyemment  for  the  first  time  since  Spain  had 
possessed  a  govemment  at  all.  As  part  of  the  same 
''scheme,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  the  right  of  sanctuary 
was  infringed,  and  the  whole  hierarchy,  from  the 
highest  bishop  down  to  the  lowest  monk,  were  taught 
to  fear  the  law,  to  curb  their  passions,  and  to  restrain 
the  insolence  with  which  thej  had  formerly  treated 
-eveiy  rank  except  their  own.  These  would  have  been 
^eat  deeds  in  any  country ;  in  such  a  country  as  Spain, 
they  were  marveUous.  Of  them  I  have  given  an 
•abridged,  and  therefore  an  imperfecta  account,  but  still 
sufficient  to  show  how  the  govemment  laboured  to 
•diminish  superstition,  to  check  bigotry,  to  stimulate 
intellect,  to  promote  industry,  and  to  rouse  the  people 
from  their  death-like  slumber.  I  have  omitted  many 
measures  of  considerable  interest,  and  which  tended  in 
the  same  direction ;  because,  here,  as  elsewhere,  I  seek 
to  confine  myself  to  those  salient  points  which  most 
distinctly  mark  the  general  movement.  Whoever  will 
minutely  study  the  history  of  Spain  during  this  period, 
will  find  additional  proof  of  the  skill  and  vigour  of 
those  who  were  at  the  head  of  afifairs,  and  who  devoted 
their  best  energies  to  regenerating  the  country  which 
they  ruled.  But,  for  these  special  studies,  special  men 
are  required ;  and  I  shaU  be  satisfied,  if  I  have  firmly 
^asped  the  great  march  and  outline  of  the  whole.  It 
is  enough  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  substantiated  the 
general  proposition,  and  have  convinced  the  reader  of 
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1^  clearBeBS  witli  whicli  the  statesmen  of  Spain 
disoemed  the  evils  mider  which  their  conntrj  i¥a» 
groaning,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  set  themselve» 
to  remedy  the  mischief,  and  to  resuscitate  the  fortnne» 
of  what  had  once  not  onlj  been  the  chief  of  European 
monarchies,  bat  had  bome  sway  over  the  most  splendid 
and  extensive  territory  that  had  been  nnited  xinder  a 
siz^le  role  since  the  fcdl  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

They  who  believe  that  a  goyemment  can  civilize  a 
natioi,  and  that  legislators  are  the  cause  of  social  pro- 
ffresa^  will  natorally  ezpect  that  Spain  reaped  permanent 
benefit  from  those  liberal  maxims,  which  now,  for  the 
first  time,  were  put  into  execution.  The  fact,  however, 
is,  that  such  a  poHcy,  wise  as  it  appeared,  was  of  no 
avail,  simply  because  it  ran  counter  to  the  whole  train 
of  preoedmg  circumstances.  1^  was  opposed  to  the 
habits  of  the  national  mind,  and  was  iniroduced  into  a 
State  of  Society  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  No  reform  can 
produce  real  good,  unless  it  is  the  work  of  publio 
opinion,  and  unless  the  people  themselvea  take  the 
initiatiTe.  In  Spain,  during  the  eighieenth  Century^ 
forei^  influence,  and  the  compücations  of  foreign 
politics,  bestowed  enlightened  räers  upon  an  unen- 
lightened  countiy.'^  The  camsequence  was,  that,  for  a 
time,  great  things  were  done.  Evils  were  removed^ 
gricTanoes  were  redressed,  many  important  improve- 
ments  were  introduoed ;  and  a  spirit  of  toleration  waa 
exhibitedy  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  that 
priest-ridden  and  superstitious  land.  But  the  mind  of 
Spain  was  untouohed.  While  the  snr&ce,  and  as  it 
were  the  Symptoms,  of  afiairs  were  ameliorated,  affairs 
themselves  remained  unchanged.     Below  that  sur&ce,. 


"**  It  is  important  to  ohBerve,  tikUe,  et  plnt6t  eneore  ooiimi& 
that  the  Cortes,  where  alone  the  des  solennit^  formulairies  pour 
▼oioe  of  the  people  had  a  chance  la  prestation  du  serment  aux 
of  being  heard,  was  assembled  prinees  hÄiitieis  de  la  cooronne, 
bat  three  times  during  the  whole  que  oomme  ^tant  n^essaires  ponr 
of  the  eighteenth  aentory,  and  aenoirrelleslois  etdescontnbn- 
then  merely  for  the  sake  of  form,  tions.'  S&mper^  Mstoirt  des 
*  Lee  Oortes  ne  se  r^unirent  qne  CorÜ$  d!E^affnet  Sordeanx^ 
^roisfoispendantledlx-hoitiime  1815,  p.  270. 
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and  far  out  of  reach  of  any  political  remedy,  large- 
generaJ  canses  were  at  work,  whicli  had  been  operating 
for  many  centuries,  and  whicli  were  snre,  sooner  or 
later,  to  force  politicians  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
compel  them  to  inangnrate  a  policy  whicli  would. 
suit  the  traditionB  of  the  conntry,  and  harmonize  with 
the  circnmstances  nnder  which  those  traditions  had. 
been  formed. 

At  length  the  reaction  came.  In  1788,  Charles  III. 
died ;  and  was  sncceeded  by  Charles  IV.,  a  king  of  the' 
tme  Spanish  breed,  deyont^  orthodox,  and  ignorant.^^* 
It  was  now  seen  how  insecnre  everything  was,  and  how 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  reforms,  which,  instead 
of  being  suggested  by  the  people,  are  bestowed  on  them 
by  the  political  classes.  Charles  lY.,  thongh  a  weak 
and  contemptible  prince,^^^  was  so  snpported  in  his 
general  views  by  the  feelings  of  the  Spamsh  nation, 
that,  in  less  than  fiye  years,  he  was  able  completely  to 
reTerse  that  liberal  policy  which  it  had  taken  three 
generations  of  statesmen  to  buüd  np.  In  less  than  üve 
years  everything  was  changed.  The  power  of  the 
Ohnrch  was  restored ;  the  sHghtest  approach  towards 
free  discnssion  was  forbidden ;  old  and  arbitrary  prin-^ 
ciples,  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since  the  seyenteenth 
Century,  were  reyiyed;  the  priests  re-assumed  their 
former  importance ;  literary  men  were  intimidated,  and 
literature  was  discouraged ;  while  the  Inquisition.  sud>^ 
denly  starting  up  afresh,  displayed  an  energy,  which 
caused  its  enemies  to  tremble,  and  proyed  that  all  the 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  weaken  it,  had  been 
nnable  to  impadr  its  yigour,  or  to  daunt  its  ancient 
spirit. 

m  By  combininff  these  three  Borras,  Barcelona,  1857,  p.  80. 
qnalitieBy  he  has  deserved  and        "^  Even  in  Alison's  HiMtory  of 

receiyed  the  cordial  approbation  Europef  where  men  of  his  dia«^ 

of  the  present  Bishop  of  Barce-  xaeter  arentuUy  made  mnch  of^ 

loDS,  wnov  in  hia  reeent  woA  oo  be  is  treated  -mth  moderate  dis- 

the  Spomah  Chnreh,  atylea  him  dain.      '  Charles    IV.  was    not 

*  nn  monarca  tan  piadoso.'     Ob^  destitnte  of  good  qnalities,  bnt 

servaeiones  aobre  M  BreaenU  y  he  was  a  weak,  incapable  prince.'' 

W,   Porvenir   de  la  Jglena   en  Yol.Tiii.p.  882,  Edinburgh,  1849. 
Eepana,  por  Domingo  Costa  y 
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Tbe  ministers  of  Charles  IH.,  and  the  authors  of 
ihose  great  reforms  which  signalized  bis  reign,  vrere 
dismisäed,  to  make  way  for  oiher  advisers,  better  suited 
to  tlils  new  State  of  tbings.  Charles  lY.  loved  the 
"Cbtirch  too  well  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  enlightened 
«tatesmen.  Aranda  and  Floricb  Bianca  were  both  re- 
moved  from  office,  and  both  were  placed  in  confine- 
ment.^*^  Jovellanos  was  banished  from  court,  and 
Oabarms  was  thrown  into  prison.'**  For,  now,  work 
had  to  be  done,  to  which  these  eminent  men  would  not 
put  their  hands.  A  policy  which  had  been  followed 
with  nndeviating  consistency  for  nearly  ninetj  years, 
was  about  to  be  rescinded,  in  order  that  the  old  empire 
of  the  seyenteenth  Century,  which  was  the  empire  of 
ignorance,  of  tyranny,  and  of  superstition,  might  be 
resuscitated,  and,  if  possible,  restored  to  its  pristine 
vigour. 

Once  more  was  Spain  covered  with  darkness ;  once 
more  did  the  shadows  of  night  oyertake  that  wretched 
land.  The  worst  forms  of  oppression,  says  a  distingnished 
writer,  seemed  to  be  settling  on  the  country  with  a  new 
.^nd  portentous  weight.^^  Atthe  same  time,  andindeod 
as  a  natural  part  of  the  scheme,  every  investigation 
likely  to  stimulate  the  mind,  was  prohibited,  and  an 
Order  was  actually  sent  to  all  the  nniversities,  forbidding 
the  study  ofmoral  philosophy;  the  minister,  who  issued 
the  Order,  jusÜy  observing,  that  the  king  did  not  want 
to  have  philosophers.^**    There  was,  however,  little  fear 


•"  Sempere,  Monarchie  Espag-  "•  *  In  aU  its  worst  forms, 

nole,   Tol.  ii.  p.   167.    I   need  therefore,  oppression,  civil,    po- 

hardly  say,'  that  not  tbe  slightest  litical,  and  religions,  appeared 

credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  to  be  settling  down,  with  a  new 

acconnt  nven  in  Godo/s  Me-  and  portentous  weight,  on    the 

■moirs.     ISveiy    one    tolerably  whole  conntry/      ^knar'sEis' 

acquainted  with  Spanish  histozy,  iary  of  Spanish  LUeraiuref  voL 

will  see  that  his  boük  is  an  at-  iii.  p.  818. 

tempttoraisehisownrepatation,  '^  '  Caballero,  fearing  the  pro- 

by  defaming  the  chaiacter   of  gress    of    all   leaming^    which 

someof  the  ablest  and  most  high-  might  distorb  tilie  peace  of  the 

«minded  of  his  contemporaries.  Court,  sent,  not  long  since,  a  dr- 

■'*  J^knor'sHistoiyofSpaniah  cular  order  to  the  uniyersities, 

Z.öera^Mre,vol.iii.pp.277,  278.  forbidding  the  study  of  moral 
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of  Spadn  producing  auythiiig  so  dangerous.  The  natioor 
not  dariug,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  not  wishing,. 
to  resist,  gave  waj,  and  let  the  king  do  as  he  liked. 
"Within  a  very  few  years,  he  neutralized  the  most  valu- 
able  reforms  which  his  predecessors  had  introduced» 
Having  discarded  the  able  advisers  of  his  father,  he 
conferred  the  highest  posts  upoi^men  as  narrow  and 
incompetent  as  hSnself ;  he  reduced  the  conntry  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy ;  and,  according  to  the  remark  of 
a  Spanish  historian,  he  exhausted  aJl  the  resonrces  of 
the  state.3«7 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Spain,  late  in  the  eigh- 
teenth  centmy.  The  French  invasion  qxdckly  followed; 
and  that  nnhappy  conntry  nnderwent  every  form  of 
calamity  and  of  degradation.  Herein,  however,  lies  a  dif- 
ference.  Calamities  may  be  inflicted  by  others ;  but  no> 
people  can  be  degraded  except  by  their  own  acts.  The 
foreign  spoiler  works  mischief ;  he  cannot  canse  shame. 
With  nations,  as  with  individnals,  none  are  dishononred 
if  they  are  true  to  themselves.  Spadn,  dnring  the  pre- 
sent  Century,  has  been  plnndered  and  oppressed,  and 
the  opprobrium  lights  on  the  robbers,  not  on  the  robbed. 
She  has  been  oyerron  by  a  brutal  and  licentious  soldiery ; 
her  fields  laid  waste,  her  towns  sacked,  her  yillages 
bnmed.  It  is  to  the  criminal,  rather  than  to  the  yic- 
tim,  that  the  ignominy  of  these  acts  must  belong.  And, 
even  in  a  material  point  of  view,  such  losses  are  sure  to 
be  retrieved,  if  the  people  who  incur  them  are  inured  to 
those  habits  of  self-govemment,  and  to  that  feeling  of 
self-reliance,  which  are  the  spring  and  the  sonrce  of  all 
real  greatness.  With  the  aid  of  these,  every  damage 
may  be  repaired,  and  every  evil  remedied.  Without 
them,  the  slightest  blow  may  be  fatal.  In  Spain,  they 
are  nnknown;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  estabhsh 
them.     In  that  country,  men  have  so  long  been  accus- 

philoßophy,     "  His  Majeaty,**  it        «»  « Le      gouvemement      d© 

was  Said  in  the  oider,  *'  was  not  Charles  lY  avait  ^pnis^  toutes  les 

in  want  of  philosophers,  bnt  of  ressources  de  l'lStat.'     8empere, 

good   and    obedient   subjects."'  EKatoire    des   Cortes  cPEspagne, 

Ik>blado*3  Letters  from    Spain,  p.  323. 
p.  358. 
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» 

iomed  to  pay  implicit  deference  to  the  Crown  and  the 
Chnrch,  Öiat  loyalty  and  snperstition  have  usnrped  the 
place  of  tliose  nobler  emotions,  to  whicli  all  freedom.  is 
owing,  and  in  the  absence  of  whicb,  the  tme  idea  of 
independence  can  never  be  attained. 

More  than  once,  indeed,  dnring  the  nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, a  spirit  has  appeared,  from  which  better  things 
might  have  been  augured.  In  1812,  in  1820,  and  in 
1836,  afewardent  and  enthnsiastic  reformers  attempted 
to  secore  liberty  to  the  Spanish  people,  by  endowing 
Spain  with  a  free  conatitution.  They  sncceeded  for  a 
znoment,  and  that  was  all.  The  forms  of  constitntional 
goyemment  they  conld  bestow ;  but  they  conid  not  find 
the  traditions  and  the  habits,  by  which  the  forms  are 
worked.  They  mimicked  the  voice  of  liberty;  they 
copied  her  institations ;  they  aped  her  very  gestures. 
And  what  then  ?  At  the  first  stroke  of  adverse  forinme, 
their  idol  feil  to  pieces.  Their  constitutions  were  broken 
np,  their  assembUes  dissolved,  their  enactmentsrescinded. 
The  inevitable  reaction  quickly  followed.  After  each 
disturbance,  the  hands  of  the  govemment  were  strength- 
«ned,  the  principles  of  despotism  were  confirmed,  and 
the  Spanish  liberals  were  taught  to  rue  the  day,  in  which 
they  vainly  endeavoured  to  impart  freedom  to  their 
unhappy  and  ill-starred  country.*** 

*^  In  Spain,  the  roice  of  the  King  passed,  the  mnltitnde,  ez> 

people  has  always  been  oppoeed  cited  by  the  friars  and  cleigy, 

to  the  liberal   party,   as  many  overtamed     the     constitutional 

writers  have   obseryed,  withont  Btone,  and  uttered  the  most  atro- 

being  aware  of  the  reason.    Mr.  cious  insnlts  against  the  Consti- 

Walton   {BevolutioTia  of  Spain^  tution,  the  Oorte^,  and  the  Libe- 

London,   1837»  toI.  i.  pp.  822,  rals!,'   Comi^^xQ  Semjperet  Histovn 

323)  says  of  the  Oortes,  *  Public  det  CorÜs,  p.  335,  and  BacotCs 

Indignation   hurled    ^em  &om  Six  Years  in  Biscay^  p.  40.    In- 

their  seats  in  1814 ;  and  in  1823  deed,  a  very  intelligent  writer  on 

they  were  overpowered,  not  by  Spanish  affairs  in  1855,  asserts, 

the  arms  of  France,  but  by  the  with,  I    believe,  perfect  truth, 

displeasure  of  their  owncountry-  that  Spain  is 'un  päys  oÄ  les 

men,'  &c.     See  also  p.  290 ;  and  populations  sont  toigours  a  conp 

QuirCs  Memoirs  of  Ferdinand  the  fsti  moins  liberales  que  les  goü- 

Seventh,  London,   1824,  p.  121,  yememens.    Annuaire  des  Beux 

where  it  is  mentioned,  that  *in  Mondes,  1854, 1855,  Paris,  1855, 

all  the  towns  throufih  which  the  p.  266. 
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WLat  makes  these  failures  tlie  more  worthy  of  ob- 

«eiTvation  is,  tliat  tihe  Spaniards  did  possess,  at  a  yery 

-early  period,  municipal  privileges  and  francliises,  similar 

ix>  tliose  wliich  we  had  in  England,  and  to  wliicli  onr 

^reatnesB  is  offcen  ascribed.  But  sncb  institutions,  thongh 

tliey  preserve  freedom,  can  never  create  it.     Spain  liad 

"tlie  form  of  liberty  witbont  its  spirit ;  bence  tiie  form, 

pi-omising  as  it  was,  soon  died  awaj.     in  England,  tbe 

spirit  preceded  tbe  form,  and  tberefore  tbe  form  was 

•dnrable.     Tbus  it  is,  tbat  tbongb  tbe  Spaniards  conld 

IxDast  of  free  institutions  a  Century  before  ourselves, 

fhej  were  nnable  to  retain  tbem,  simply  becanse  tbey 

liad  tbe  institutions  and  notbing  more.     We  bad  no 

populär  representation  tili  1264 ;  ^^^  but  in  Castüe  tbey 

Had  it  in  1169,830  and  in  Aragon  in  1133.»3i     So,  too, 

-wliile  tbe  earliest  cbarfcer  was  granted  to  an  Englisb 

-town  in  tbe  twelftb  century,^^^  we  find,  in  Spain,  a 

«harter  conferred  on  Leon  as  early  as  1020  ;  and  in  tbe 

-course  of  tbe  eleventb  Century  tbe  enfrancbisement  of 

towns  was  as  secure  as  laws  could  make  it.^^* 

Tbe  fact,  bowever,  is,  tbat  in  Spain  tbese  institutions, 
instead  of  growing  out  of  tbe  wants  of  tbe  people 
originated  in  a  stroke  of  policy  on  tbe  part  of  tbeir 
rulers.  Tbey  were  conceded  to  tbe  Citizens,  ratber 
tban  desired  by  tbem.  For,  during  tbe  war  witb  tbe 
Mobammedans,  tbe  Cbristian  kings  of  Spain,  as  tbey 
a/dvanced  soutbwards,  were  naturally  anxious  to  induce 
tbeir  subjects  to  settle  in  tbe  frontier  towns,  wberetliey 
migbt  face  and  repel  tbe  enemy.  Witb  tbis  object  tbey 
granted  cbarters  to  tbe  towns,  and  privileges  to  tbe 
inbabitants.33^  And  as  tbe  Mobammedans  were  gra- 
dually  beaten  back  from  tbe  Asturias  to  Gfranada,  tbe 
frontiers  cbanged,  and  tbe  francbises  were  extended  to 


•*•  BvjdkU B  WiStory  of  CvmlV'  153-157»  which  must  be  oom- 

x^a^ion,  Tol.  ii.  p.  117.  pared    with    HalUmCi    Sufple- 

**•  Prescotfa  Mstoiy  of  Ferdi"  mental  Notes,  London,  1848,  pp. 

dinand  cmd  IsabeUa,  yol.  i.  p.  323-327. 

xMii.  •■■  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  373.    Prw- 

***  3id.  vol.  i.  p.  xcvi.  Goti^s   Ferdinand   and   IsaheUa^ 

s«  Hallam^sMiddleAgeSfmnih  vol.  i.  pp.  xlv.  advi. 

«dition,  London,  13^6,  vol.  ii.pp.  "*  *  Co  fat  alors  qne  les  sne- 
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ihe  new  conquests,  in  order  that  wliat  was  the  post  of 
danger,  might  also  be  iihe  place  of  reward.  Bnt,  mean- 
while,  those  general  canses,  which  I  haye  indicated^ 
were  predetermining  the  nation  to  habits  of  loyalij  and 
of  snperstition,  which  grew  to  a  height  &tal  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  Tliat  being  the  case  the  institations 
were  of  no  ayau.  The j  took  no  root ;  and  as  they  were 
originated  hj  one  political  combination,  they  were  de- 
stroyed  by  another.  Before  the  dose  q£  the  fonrteenth 
Century,  ike  Speniards  were  so  firmly  seated  in  the  ter- 
ritories  they  had  lately  acquired  that  there  was  httle 
danger  of  their  being  again  expelled  ^^^  while,  on  the 
other  band,  there  was  no  inunediate  prospect  of  their 
being  able  to  pnsh  their  conquests  forther,  and  drive 
the  Mohammedans  from  the  strongholds  of  Granada. 
The  circnmstances,  therefore,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
municipal  Privileges  had  changed ;  and  as  soon  as  this 
was  apparent,  the  Privileges  began  to  perish.  Being 
ansnited  to  the  habits  of  &e  people,  they  were  sore  to 
fall,  on  the  first  opportnnity.^^*  Late  in  the  fonrteentli 
Century,  their  declme  was  perceptible ;  by  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  Century,  they  were  almost  eztinct ;  and. 


cessenrs  de  F^lage  descendirent  215.  8ee  bIbo  Sempere,  Monarchie 

de  lenrs    montagnes    dans   las  EapagncUf  toL  ii.  pp.  256,  257. 
plaines,  de  leurs  forteresses  per-        ***  On    the    increasiiig  confi- 

ch^  sur  des  rocs  inaocessibles  dence  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 

dans  les  Tilles  populeuses,  le  long  middle  of  the  fonrteenth  centniy» 

les  flenyes,  dans  de  fertiles  val-  see  an    interesting   passage  in 

16es  et  sor  les  c6tes  de  la  mer ;  Marianat    Bxstoria   de  Espana, 

ce  fat  alors  qne  la  ville  d'Astor-  vol.  iV;pP'  172, 173, 
^e  revint  dn  ponroir  des  Aiabes        *"  Tne  depnties  of  the  towns 

a  celui  des  Asturiens  et  chassa  did,  in  fact^  erentuaUy  oyerthrow 

tonte  la  partie  mnsnlmane  de  ces  their  own  Hberties,  as  a  Spanish 

habitants ;  ce  fiit  alors,  enfln,  qne  historian    tmly   remarks.      '11 

commencerent   en  Espagne  ces  n'est  pas  itonnant  qne  les  mo- 

concessions  de  franchises  mnni-  narqnes     espagnols    tAchassent 

dpales  par  lesqnelles  les  rois  et  d'affermir  lenr   antorit^  antant 

les  seigneors  (diritiens  cherch^  que  possible,  et  enoore  moins  que 

rent  k   attirer  des  popnlations  leurs  conseiUers  etlenrs  ministres 

chr^tiennes  dans  les  henz  d'oÄ  coop^rassent   k   leurs    desseins. 

ilsavuent  chassa  les Musnlmans.*  L'histoire  de  tontes  les  nations 

Faurül,  Hütoire  de  la  Gaule  Mi-  nons  offre  de  nombrenz  exemple» 

ridümaU,  Paris,  1836,  yoL  üi.  p.  de  cette  pditiqne;  mais  eequ'ü 
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early  in  tlie  sixteenth  Century,  they  were  finally  over- 

It  is  thus  that  general  canses  eventually  triiunpli 
over  every  obstacle.  In  tlie  average  of  affairs,  and  on 
a  comparison  of  long  periods^  Üiey  are  irresistible. 
Tlieir  Operation  is  ofben  attacked,  and  occasionally,  for 
a  little  time,  stopped  by  politicians,  who  are  always 
ready  with  their  empirical  and  short-sigbted  remedies. 
JBut  when  the  spirit  of  üie  age  is  against  tliose 
remedies,  they  can  at  best  only  sncceed  for  a  moment ; 
and  affcer  tbat  moment  lias  passed,  a  reaction  sets  in, 
and  the  penalty  for  violence  has  to  be  paid.  Evidence 
of  this  Ynll  be  found  in  the  annals  of  every  civilized 
country,  by  whoeyer  wiU  conJtont  the  history  of  legis- 
lation  with  the  history  of  opinion.  The  fate  of  the 
Spanish  towns  has  afforded  ns  one  good  proof ;  the 
fate  of  the  Spanish  Chnrch  will  supply  ns  with 
another.  For  more  than  eighty  years  affcer  the  death  of 


y  a  de  plus  rejnarquable  dava  fluenda  de  los  adelantados  y  al- 

ceUe  dUSfpqgne^  i^est  que  les  cU-  caldes  elegidos  por  los  pueblos.' 

putis  des  mlles  gui  aitraient  du  Antequera,  Eistoria  de  la-  Legte- 

etre  les  pltte  giles  dSfenseurs  de  Ujcion  Eapanola,  Madrid^  1849, 

letcrs  droits^  conspirirent  ouverte'  p.  287*  Iliis,  instead  of  ezplain- 

Tneni  cantre  le  tiers-itatf  et  ten-  ing  the  event,  is  simplj  narrating 

t^rent  d'an^antir  les  restes   de  it  afresh. 

randexme  repr^entation  natio-  "' The  final  destmction  of  pö- 
nale/ Sempere,  Histoire  des  pnlar  liberfy  is  ascribed  by  many 
Cortis  dlEspojgne^  p.  213.  It  writers  to  tlie  battle  of  Villalar, 
strikes  one  as  singular,  that  M.  in  1521 ;  thongh  it  is  qnite  cor- 
Sempere  shonld  never  have  in-  tain  that,  if  the  royalistshad  lost 
qnired,  vhy  this  happened  in  that  batüe,  instead  of  gaining  it, 
Spain,  and  not  elsewhere.  A  the  nltimate  resnlt  wonld  have 
later  'writer,  reflecting  on  the  de-  been  the  same.  At  one  time,  I  had 
straction  of  the  mnnicipal  ele-  pnxposedtradng  the  history  of  the 
ment  by  the  royal  authority,  mnnicipal  and  representatiyeele- 
gives  a  Solution,  vhich,  like  ments  dnringthe  fifteenth  cen- 
many  other  so-called  Solutions,  tuiy;  and  the  materials  vhich  I 
is  merely  a  Statement  of  the  same  then  collected,  convinced  me  that 
fact  in  difierent  words.  '  AI  fin  the  spirit  of  freedom  never 
la  antoiidad  real  logr6  alcanzar  really  existed  in  Spain,  and  that 
un  gran  predominio  en  el  gobi-  therefore  the  marksand  forms  of 
emo  munidpal  de  lospueblos,  freedom  were  sure^sooneror  later» 
porque  los  corregidores  y  alcaldes  to  be  effiu^ed. 
mayores  llegaron  4  edipsar  la  in- 
VOL.  II.                                      P  P 
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Charles  IL  ilie  mlers  o£  Spoin  attempted  to  -weaken 
the  ecciesiastiical  power ;  and  the  end  of  all  their  efforts 
wae,  ihat  even  such  an  insignifioant  and  inconipeteat 
king  as  Charles  TV.  was  able,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
rapidly  to  nndo  what  they  had  done.  This  is  becaase, 
durixig  the  eighteenth  centiuy,  while  the  clergy  wei« 
assailed  by  law,  they  were  f ayonred  by  opinion.  The 
opiziions  of  a  people  inyariably  depend  on  large 
general  canses,  which  influence  the  whole  conntiy; 
bnt  their  laws  are  too  oflien  the  work  of  a  few  powert 
indiyidnalB,  in  Opposition  to  the  national  will.  When 
the  legislators  die,  or  lose  office,  there  is  always  a 
Chance  of  their  snccessors  holding  opposite  views,  and 
subyerting  their  plans.  In  the  midst,  however,  of  this 
play  and  fluctoation  of  poHtical  life,  Üie  general  canses 
remain  steady,  thongh  they  are  often  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  do  not  become  yisible,  nntil  poHticians,  in- 
clining  to  their  side,  bring  them  to  the  snrface,  and 
invest  them  with  open  and  public  anthoriiy. 

This  is  what  Charles  IV.  did  in  Spain ;  and  when 
he  took  measnres  to  £a.Yonr  the  Chnrch,  and  to  dis- 
conrage  free  inqniry,  he  merely  sanctioned  those 
national  habits  wluch  his  predecessors  had  disregarded. 
The  hold  which  the  hierarchy  of  that  conntry  possess 
oyer  public  opinion  has  always  been  proverbial ;  but  it 
is  even  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  What  it 
was  in  Üie  seventeenth  Century,  w:e  have  aJready  seen ; 
and  in  the  eighteenth  Century,  there  were  no  signs  of 
its  diminution,  except  among  a  few  bold  men,  who 
could  effect  nothing,  while  the  populär  voice  was  so 
streng  against  them.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Y., 
Labat,  who  travelled  in  Spain,  informs  us,  that  when 
a  priest  performed  mass,  nobles  of  the  höhest  rank 
deemed  it  an  honour  to  help  him  to  dress,  and  that  they 
would  go  down  on  their  knees  to  him^  and  kiss  his 
hands.*^'    When  this  was  done  by  the  proudest  aris- 

**•  *  Ceux  qtd  servent  la  Messe  Les  plus  gnmds  Seigneors  s'en 

en  Espagne,  soit  Beligienz,  ou  font  honneur,  et  4  mesuie  qn'üs 

S^euliers,  ne  manquent  Jamals  pr^entent   aa   Prdtre    qnelqne 

d'aider  le  Prötre  k  s'habiller,  et  partie  des    oznemens,   ils    lui 

le  fönt  aTecbeaucoup  de  respect.  baisent  la  main.    On  se  met  a 
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tocracy  in  Europe,  we  may  suppose  wliat  the  general 
feeliTig  mnst  have  been.  Indeed,  Labat  assures  us, 
tliat  a  Spaniard  would  hardly  be  considered  of 
eoxLZLd.  faith,  if  he  did  not  leave  some  portion  of  bis 
property  to  tbe  Church ;  so  completely  bad  respect  for 
^He  liierarcbj  become  an  essential  part  of  tbe  national 
cliaiTacter."* 

A.    still  more  cnrions  instance  was  ezbibited  on  tbe 

occasion  of  tbe  expulsion  of  tbe  Jesuits.     Tbat  once 

iisefal,  bnt  now  troublesome,  body   was,  during  tbe 

eigliteentb  Century,  wbat  it  is  in  tbe  nineteentb — tbe 

obstinate  enemy  of  progress  and  of  toleration.     Tbe 

rulers  of  Spain,   observing  tbat  it  opposed  all  tbeir 

scliemes  of  reform,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  an  obstacle, 

-wliicb  met  tbem  at  every  tum.     In  France,  tbe  Jesnits 

liad  jnst  been  treated  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  sup- 

pressed    at    a    blow,    and   witbout    difficultjr.      Tbe 

advisers  of  Cbarles  III.  saw  no  reason  wby  so  salutary 

a  measure  sbould  notbe  imitated  in  tbeir  country  ;  and, 

in  1767,  tbey,  following  tbe  ezample  wbicb  bad  been 

set  by  tbe  Frencb  in  1764,  abolisbed  tbis  great  main- 

stay  of  tbe  Cburcb.***^     Hiiving  done  tbis,  tbe  govem- 

ment    supposed  tbat  it  bad    taken   a  decisive  step 

towards  weakening  ecciesiastical  power,  particularly  as 

tbe    sovereign  cordially  approved  of  tbe  proceeding. 

Tbe  year  affcer  tbis  occurred,  Cbarles  HI.,  according  to 

bis  custom,  appeared  in  tbe  balcony  of  tbe  palace,  on 

.genoiix  pour  donner  4  layer  au  douter  de  sa  foi,  et  passer  aa 

Prtoe  pendantla  Messe,  etapr^  moins  ponr  Maran,  ou  Chr^den 

qu'il  a  essuy^  ses  doigts,  celtd  nouveau,  si  on  ne  laissoit  pas  le 

Olli  lui  a  donn^  l'eau  demeurant  tiers  de  ses  biens  mobiliers  k 

a  genoux  lui  pr^ente  le  bassin  l'Eglise/      Labat^    Voyagea   en 

retourn^,    sur   lequel  le  Fr^tre  Espagney  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

met  sa  main  pour  la  lui  laisser  **^  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 

baiser.    Au  retour  k  la  Sacristie,  Pope,  that  Charles,  by  this  act, 

ilne  xnanquepasd'aiderlePr^tre  had   endangered  bis  own  souI. 

a  se  d^shabiller,  apr^  quoi  il  se  *  Dans  un  bref  adress^  a  Charles 

met  a  genoux  pour  recevoir  sa  UI,  ü  d^clara :  **  Que  les  actes 

b^^ction   et  baiser  sa  main.'  du  Boi  contre  les  J^uit«s  met- 

Labat,  Voyagea  en  Espagne  et  m  taient  ^videmment  son  salut  en 

Italie,'Paj!iBf  1780,  yol.i.  p.  36.  danger."  *      Cretitieau-^oltf,  His- 

^^  *  Teile  est  la  oo4tume  du  toire  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jiaua, 

Pais,  on  s'ezposeroit  4  laisser  Paris,  1845,  toI.  y.  p.  302. 

pp2 
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ihe  festiTal  of  St.  Charles,  readj  to  grant  anj  request 
which  tlie  people  miglit  make  to  liim^  and  wliich 
nsnally  consisted  of  a  prayer  for  the  dismissal  of  a 
minister,  or  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  Citizens  of  Madrid,  instead  of  oocap  jing 
themselyes  with  such  worldly  matters,  feit  that  still 
dearer  interests  were  in  peril ;  and,  to  the  snrprise  and 
terror  of  the  conrt,  they  demanded,  -with  one  voice, 
that  the  Jesnits  shonld  be  allowed  to  retnm,  and  'vrear 
their  nsnal  dress,  in  order  that  Spain  might  be  glad- 
dened  by  the  sightof  these  holy  men.^^^ 

What  can  you  do  with  a  nation  like  this  ?     Wliat  is 
the  iLse  of  laws  when  the  cnrrent  of  public  opinion 

*«>  Afl  this  dicnmstance,  which  and   his    Grand  Vicar,  as  the 

is     noticed    by    Cr&tinean-Joly  Beeret  instigators  of  this  tomnl- 

(Hütaire    de  la    Compoffnie   de  tnaiy  petition/     Coxe^s  Bourban 

Jksue^  vol.  V.  p.  311)  and  other  Kmge  of  Spain,  2nd  edit.,  Jjqti' 

writeps   {Dunham's  Metary   of  don,  1816,  voL  iv.  pp.  368,  369. 

Spain,  Yol.  v,  p.  180),  has  been  The  remarks  made  on  this  event 

much  misrepresented,  and  has  by  M.  Bio  {Historia  del  Beinado 

even  been  donbtedby  one  anthop,  de   Carlos   III,,   Madrid,    1856, 

I  will  transcribe  the  statement  vol.  iL  pp.  197-199)  are  not  very 

of  Coxe,  whose  infonnation  re-  creditable,  either  to  his  criticbm 

spectine  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  or  to  his  candonr.     It  is  tmcri- 

was  denved  from  eye-witnesses.  tical  to  doubt  the  statement  of  a 

'A   remarkable    and    alarming  contemporaiy,  when  that  State* 

proof  of  their  inflnence  was  given  ment  relates  what  is  probable  in 

at  Madrid,  the  year  after  their  itself,  and  what  those  who  üved 

expulsion.      At  the  festival  of  nearest   to    the .  period   never 

St.  Charles,  when  the  monarch  denied.     Indeed,   so    far   from 

showed  himself  to  the  people  denying  it,  M.  Muxiel,  the  leamed 

from  the  balconyof  the  palace,  translator  of  Coxe*s  work  into 

and  was  accustomedto  grant  their  Spanish,  gave  itthe  sanction  of 

general  reqnest ;  to  the  snrprise  ms  name.    And,  it  is  snrely,  to 

and  confasion  of  the  whole  court,  say  the  least,  very  nncandid  on 

the  voice  of  the  immense  mnlti-  the  part  of  M.  Bio  to  impnte  to 

tude,  with  one  accord,  demanded  Coxe  the  error  of  placing  thi» 

the  retum  of  the  Jesnits,  and  occnrrence   in   1767,   and   then 

the  permission  for  them  to  wear  proving  that,  owing  to  circum- 

the  habit  of  the  secnlar  clergy.  stances  connected  with  the  Arch- 

Thisnnezpectedincidentalarmed  bishop  of  Toledo,  it  conid  not 

and  mortifled  the  Eing  ;    and,  have  happened  in  that  year.  For, 

after    a    vigilant    inquiry,    he  Coxe  distinctly  asserts,  that  it 

thought   proper  to  banish  the  was  in   1768;   'the  year  after 

Cardinal  Arcnbishop  of  Toledo,  their  expnlsion/ 
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iibus   sets  in  against  tliem  P      In  the  £u;e  of  such 

obstacles,   the  govemment  of  Charles  HI.,   notwith- 

standing  its  good  intentions,  was  powerless.     Indeed, 

iii  "was  worse  than  powerless:   it  did  härm;   for,  hj 

ronsing  populär  sympathy  in  favoxir  of  the  Chxirch,  it 

strengihened  what  it  sought  to  weaiken.      On  that 

cmel  and  persecuting  Church,  stained  as  it  was  with 

every  sort  of  crime,  the  Spanish  nation  continued  to 

bestow  marks  of   affection,   which,  instead  of  being 

diminished,  were  increased.     Gifts  and  legacies  flowed 

in   freely  and  from  every  side  ;  men  being  willing  to 

beggar  themselves  and  their  families,  in  order  to  swell 

the  general  contribution.     And  to  such  a  height  was 

this  carried,  that,  in  1788,  Florida  Bianca,  minister  of 

the  crown,  stated  that,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the 

ecclesiastical  revenues  had  increased  so  rapidly,  that 

many  of  them  had  doubled  in  value.^*^ 

Even  the  Inquisition,  the  most  barbarous  institution 
which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised,  was  upheld  by 
public  opinion  against  the  attacks  of  the  crown.  The 
Spanish  govemment  wished  to  overthrow  it,  and  did 
everything  to  weaken  it ;  but  the  Spanish  people  loved 
it  as  of  old,  and  cherished  it  as  their  best  protection 
against  the  inroads  of  heresy.^*^     An  illustration   of 


^*^  See  the  Statement  of  Florida  escritaspor  d  Conde  de  Cabarrtis, 

Bianca,  in  Appendix  I.  to  Chx^s  Madrid,  1813,  p.  133. 

Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  v.  •**  Of  it,  a  celebrated  writer 

p.  282.    Another  Spaniaid,  the  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Y.  boast- 

Prince  of  thePeace,  says,  that  at  fully  says,  '  Su  ezacta  vigüancia 

the  accession  of  Charles  IV.,  in  comprehende  igualmente  4  Na- 

1788,    *the  doisters  were    en-  tnrales  y  Estrangeros.'    Uetariz, 

cmnberedwith  an  ever-increasing  Theorica  y  Practica  de  CoTnercio, 

iiumber  of  monks  of  all  Orders  terceraimpression,  Madrid,  1757, 

and  of  all  ages.'    Godoy's  Me-  folio,  p.  27.     When  such  a  man 

moirs^  edit.  London,  1836,  vol.  i.  as  Uztariz  could  pen  a  sentence 

p.  126.     See  aliso,  on  the  State  like  this,  we  may  imagine  what 

of  ecclesiastical  establishments  was  feit  by  the  people,  who  were 

in  the  same  year,  some  interest-  far  more  ignorant  than  he,  and 

ing  remarks   in  the  Letters  of  far  more  orthodox.    M.  Tapia, 

Oabarros ;     '  con   qn^    horrible  in  a  remarkable  and  nnusually 

desproporcion  saperabnndan  los  bold  passage,  frankly  admits  that 

individuos  est^riles  k  los  opera-  it  was  the  pressure  of   public 

rios  Etiles  y  preciosos.*      Cartaa  opinionwhicnpreYented  Charles 
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this  was  exhibited  in  1778,  when,  on  occasion  of  a 
lieretic  being  sentenced  by  the  Inquisition,  several  of 
tbe  leading  nobles  attended  as  seryants,  being  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  pnblicly  displaying  their  obe- 
dience  and  docility  to  tbe  Chnrch.^** 

All  these  things  were  natural,  and  in  order.  Tliej 
were  tbe  result  of  a  long  train  of  causes,  the  Operation 
of  whicb  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  during  thirteen 
centuries,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  An'an  war.  THose 
causes  forced  the  Spaniards  to  be  superstitious,  and  it 
was  idle  mockery  to  seek  to  change  their  natnre  by 
legislation.  The  only  remedy  for  superstition  is  know- 
ledge.  Nothing  eise  can  wipe  out  that  plague-spot  of 
the  human  mind.  Without  it,  the  leper  remains  nn- 
washed,  and  the  slave  un&eed.  It  is  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  relations  of  things,  that  European  civi- 
lization  is  owing ;  but  it  is  precisely  this  in  which  Spain 
has  always  been  deücient.  And  until  that  deficiency 
is  remedied,  until  science,  with  her  bold  and  inquisitive 
spirit,  has  established  her  right  to  investigate  all  sub- 

m.  from  abolishing  the  Inqui-  can  be   no  doubt^    *  L'Inquisi- 

sition.      'Estrano  pareceria  que  tion    si   r^v^r^e    en    Espagne/ 

habi^ndose  hecho  tanto  en  aquel  Mimoires    de  LouvUle,    yoL    i. 

reinado  para    limitar  el  poder  p.   36.     And   G-eddes    {TracU,. 

escesiyo  del  dero,  y  acabar  con  London,  1730,  vol.  i.    p.  400) 

absurdas  preocupaciones,  no  se  teils  us  that  <  the  Inquisition  i» 

suprimiese   el  monstmoso    tri-  not  only  established  by  law,  but 

bnnal  de  la  inquisicion  ;  pero  es  by  a  wonderful  fäscination  is  so 

necesario  tener  presente  que  el  fixed  in  the  hearts  and  affections 

rey  despues  delmotin  de^Etdrid  of   the  people,  that    one  that 

procedia   con    timidez  en  toda  should  offer  the  least  affix)nt  to 

proyidencia    que   pudiese    con-  another,  for  having  been  an  in- 

trariar  la  opinion  publica ;  y  61  former  or    witness  in  the  In- 

creia  que  los  espanoles  querian  quisition,  would  be  tom  in   a 

la  inquisicion,  como  se  lo  mani-  thousand  pieces/ 
fest6  al  ministro  Boda  y  alconde        '**  *  The  familiars  of  the  In- 

de  Aranda,  anadiendo    que  en  quisition,  Abrantbs,  Mora,  and 

nada    coartaba    su   autoridad/  others,  grandees  of  Spain,  at- 

Ta^dy  OiiHlizacionEspafiola,  vol.  tended  as  servants,  without  hat» 

iy.  p.  98,  Madrid,  1840.    Tous,  orswords.'  Coxe^sBourbonKinffs 

the  Inquisition  seems  rather  a  of  Spam,   yol.  iy.  pp.  418, 419. 

Singular  object  for  men  to  set  This  was  in  the  great   case  of 

their  affections  on;  but  of  the  Olayide. 
existence  of  the  passion    there 
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jects,  after  her  own  fashion,  and  according  to  lier  own 
xnethod,  we  may  be  assured  that,  in  Spain,  neither 
literatare,  nor  nniversities,  nor  legislators,  nor  re- 
£ormers  of  any  kind,  will  eyer  be  able  to  rescue  tlie 
people  from  that  helpless  and  benigbted  condition  into 
which  the  conrse  of  affairs  has  plnnged  tbem. 

Tbat  no  great  political  improyement,  howeyer  plausi- 
ble, or  attractiye  it  may  appear,  can  be  productiye  of 
lasting  benefit,  nnless  it  is  preceded  bj  a  cbange  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  tbat  eyery  change  of  public  opinion  is 
preceded  by  changes  in  knowledge,  are  propositions 
wbicb  all  history  yerifies,  but  which  are  particularly 
obyious  in  the  history  of  Spain.  The  Spaniards  haye 
had  eyerything  except  knowledge.  They  haye  had 
immense  wealth,  and  fertile  and  well-peopled  territo- 
ries,  in  all  parte  of  the  globe.  Their  own  country, 
washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
possessed  of  excellent  harbours,  is  admirably  situated 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  between  Europe  and  America^ 
being  so  placed  as  to  command  the  commerce  of  both 
hemispheres.^**  They  had,  at  a  yery  early  period, 
ample  municipal  priyileges;  they  had  independent 
parliamente ;  Üiey  had  the  right  of  choosing  their  own 
magistrates,  and  managing  their  own  cities.  They 
haye  had  rieh  and  flourishing  towns,  abundant  manu- 
factures,  and  skilM  artizans,  whose  choice  productions 
could  secure  a  ready  sale  in  eyery  market  in  the  world. 
They  haye  cultiyated  the  fine  arte  with  eminent  suc- 
cess ;  their  noble  and  exquisite  paintings,  and  their 
magnificent  churches,  being  justly  ranked  among  the 
most  wonderM  efforte  of  tiie  human  band.  They 
speak  a  beautißil,  sonorous,  and  flexible  language,  and 
their  literatnre  is  not  imworthy  of  their  language. 
Their  seil  yields  treasures  of  eyery  kind.    It  oyerflows 


'^  An  aooomplished  modern  mercial  advantages    than    any 

geogmpher    says :     '  From   the  other  oountiy  of  £ur(n>e/   Johii' 

eztent  of  its  ooast-ÜDe,  its  nu-  storis    Dictumary  of  Phvneal^ 

max>ti8   ports,  its  geographica!  StaHsHcal,  and  Historical  Qeo- 

Position,  and  natural  piodncts,  gra^hy,  London,  1850,  p.  121S. 
Spain    possesaes   greater   com- 
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with  wine  and  oil,  and  produces  the  clioicest  fimita  in 
an  abnost  tropical  ezuberance.^^*  It  contains  the  most 
valoable  minerals,  in  a  pro^e  variety  nnexampled  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  No  wliere  eise  do  we  find 
such  rare  and  costiy  nmrbles,  so  easily  accessible,  and 
in  such  close  communication  with  the  sea,  where  they 
might  safely  be  shipped,  and  sent  to  conntries  which 
reqnire  them.^^  As  to  the  metals,  there  is  hardly  one 
whLch  Spain  does  not  possess  in  large  qnantities.  Her 
mines  of  silver  and  of  qnicksilyer  are  well  known. 
She  abonnds  in  copper,'*'  and  her  snpply  of  lead  is 
enormous.^**     Iron  and  coal,  the  two  most  nsefol  of  all 


*«•  'Noquiero  hftblar  de  los  Madrid, 'tliespecimeiisofmarbles 

frutos  de  Espana,  no  obstante  are    splendid,   and  show  vhat 

que  los  prodnzca  tan  ezqnisitos  treasures  yet  remain  bnried  in 

de  todas  espedes.    Solo  (&r6  que  the  Peninsula.'     Ford!»  Spaitij 

sns  naranjas  dulces  las  traxeron  London,  1847,  p.  413. 

de  la  Chma  los  Portugneses,  y  *^    'Haj  infinitas  minas  de 

que  de  Portugal  se  ha  difandido  cobre  en  Espana  las  quales  nonca 

SU  planta  por   lo    restante  de  se  han  tocado.'   Botoles,  Hütoria 

Europa.      Eu    fin,    Espana    es  Natural   de   EapaHaf    Discurso 

celebrada  entre  otras  cosas  por  Preliminar,  p.  34. 

sus  limones,  por  la  fragiancia  de  **•  In  1832,  Cook  "writes,  *  The 

BUS  eidras,  por  sus  limas  dulces,  lead-mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador 

porsus  granadas,por  susazeyta-  are  in  a  State   of  repletion  at 

nas,  que  merederon  ser  alabadas  present  fiom  the  enormous  quan- 

hasta  del  gran   Ciceron,  y  sus  tity  of  the-  mineral,  and  the 

almendras,  sus  higos,  sus  uyas,  facility  of   raising  it.'   .... 

etc.'  BowleSf  Btstoria  Natural  de  *  Lead  abounds  in  other  parts  of 

Eepa^,  Madrid,   1789,   4to.  p.  the  same  chain,   nearer  to  Al- 

236.  meria.'   Cookie  Spain,  vol.  ü.  p. 

'*'  <The  marbles  of  Spain  are  75.    <The  most  valuable  of  tne 

in    greater  yariety  and  beauty  ezisting  Spanish  mines  are  those 

than  those  of   any  country  in  of   lead  in  G-ranada ;  and  the 

Europe,  and  most  valuable  kinds  supplies    obtained    from    them 

of  them  are  in  situations  of  easy  during  the  last  twenty  years  have 

access  and  communication  with  been  so  large,  that  they  bare 

the  sea  ;    but  they  haye  long  occasioned  Sie  abandonment  of 

been     entirely    neglected,    the  several  less  productive  mines  in 

greater  part  beingunknown,even  other  countries,  and  a  consider- 

to  the  more  intelligent  of  the  able  fall  in  the  price  of  lead.' 

natives.'     Cäwä:'«  i^atw,  London,  M'OuÜocKs     Geogrc^hical   and 

1834,  vol.  ii.p.  61.    In  the  Ca-  Statistical  Dtctuynary^  London, 

binet    of  Natural    JBQstory    at  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  705. 
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tlie  productions  of  the  inorganic  world,'*^  are  also 
Abnndant  in  that  highly  £sbvonred  conntry.  Iron  is 
Said  to  exist  in  every  part  of  Spain,  and  to  be  of  the 
best  qnality;^*^  while  the  coal-mines  of  Asturias  are 
described  as  inezhaustible.^^^  In  short,  natnre  has 
been  so  prodigal  of  her  bonnty,  that  it  has  been 
observed,  with  hardly  an  hyperbole,  that  the  Spanish 
nation  possesses  withln  itself  nearly  every  natural  pro- 
dnction  which  can  satisfy  either  the  necessity  or  the 
curiosity  of  mankind.^** 

These  are  splendid  gifbs ;  it  is  for  the  historian  to 
teil  how  they  have  been  nsed.  Certainly,  the  people 
who  possess  them  have  never  been  deficient  in  natural 
endowments.  They  have  had  their  füll  share  of  great 
statesmen,  great  kings,  great  magistrates,  and  great 
legislators.  They  have  had  many  able  and  vigorous 
rulers ;  and  their  history  is  ennobled  by  the  frequent 
appearance  of  courageous  and  disinterested  patriots, 
who  have  sacrificed  i£eir  all,  that  they  might  help  their 
country.  The  bravery  of  the  people  has  never  been 
disputed  ;  while,  as  to  the  upper  classes,  the  punctilious 
honour  of  a  Spanish  gentleman  has  passed  into  a  bye- 
word,  and  circulated  through  the  world.  Of  the  nation 
igenerally,  the  best  observers  pronounce  them  to  be 
high-minded,  generous,  truthftd,  fall  of  integrity,  warm 

*^  I  use  the  populär  langnage  munication  with  the  sea ;  yet  they 

in  referring  coal  to  the  inorganic  are  practically  useless,  and  afibrd 

World,  despite  its  cellnlar  tissue  onlya  miserable  existenceto  afew 

«nd  yegetable  origin.  labourers  and  mules  used  in  con- 

"*»  *  The  most  valuable  of  the  veying  the  mineral    to    Gijon.' 

whole  mineral  riches  of  Spain  CooTia  Spairif  voL  ii.  pp.  79,  80. 

will  be,  in  all  probability,  in  a  'Intheimmediateneighbourhood 

few  vears,  the  iron,  wUch    is  of  Oviedo  are  some  of  the  largest 

found  eveiy  where,  and  of  the  coal-fields  in  Emrope/      ForcPs 

best  qnalities.'  Cooife  Spain,  yoL  Spain,  p.  381;  compare  pp.  392, 

ii.  p.  78.    See  also  Bdioles,  His-  606. 

toria  Natural  de  Eapaüa,  pp.  56,  '^  '  La  nacion  espanola  posee 

S7,    106,    273,    346,    415,  and  casi  quantas    producciones  na- 

ForcPs  Spain,  pp.  565,  618.  turales  puede  apetecerla  necesi- 

'"  <Tne  quantityisinexhans-  da^6  curiosidad  de  los  hombres.' 

tible,  the  quality  ezcellent,  the  Campomanes,  Äpendice  &  la  Edu-- 

workingof  extraordinaryfacality,  cacion  Poptdar,  voL  iv.  p.  vi. 

And  they  possess  an  easycom-  Madrid,  1777. 
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and  zealons  Mends,  affectionate  in  all  the  private  r&iar- 
tions  of  life,  frank,  charitable,  and  hnmane.^^     Their 


*^  *  US  sont  fort  charitables,  deep  and  artfal  politidans,  havo^ 

taut  &  cause  dn  m^te  qne  Ton  still  something  so  nobly  £raiik 

8'aoqiuertparlesftaiiidiies,qiiepar  and  honest  in  their  disposition.' 

rinclination  naturelle  qu'ils  ont  Letters from  Spam  by  an  En^üsh 

ä  donnertet lapeineeffectiyec^u'ils  Qfficer,  London,  1788,  vol.  li.  p^ 

sonf&ent  lorsqu'ils  sont  obbg6s,  171.  '  The  Spaniards  hare  fewer 

soit  par  lenr  pauvret^,  soit  par  bad  qualities    than    any    other 

qnelqu'aiitze  raison,  de  refiiser  ce  people  that  I  hove  bad  the  op- 

qu'on  lenr  demande.      Hs  ont  portnnily   to    know.'     Orokef's- 

encore  la  bonne  qnalit^  de    ne  TraveU  through  Spain,  London,, 

point   abandonner    leurs    amis  1799,  pp.    237,  238.     '  Spanish 

pendant  qn'ils  sont  malades/  .  .  .  probity  is  proverbial,  and  it  con- 

*  De  maniöre  que  des  personnes  spicuonsly  shines  in  oommercial 
qui  ne  se  voyent  point  qnatre  relations.  Labord^s  /^am,Lon- 
fois  en  nn  an,  se  Toyent  tons  les  don,  1809,  vol.  iv.  p.  423» 
jours  deux  ou  trois  fois,  d6s  qn'ils  *  Certainly,  if  it  be  taken  in  th» 
sonf&ent/  J/Aulnofff  Rdation  mass,  no  people  are  more  hu» 
du  Voyage  cCEspagne,  Lyon,  mane  than  the  Spaniards,  er 
1693,  vol.  ü.  p.  374.  *  Thej  are  more  compassionate  and  kind 
grave,  temperate,  and  sober  ;  in  their  feelings  to  others.  They^ 
firm  and  li^arm  in  their  Mend-  probably  ezcel  other  nations, 
ships,  thongh  cautious  and  slow  rather  than  fall  below  them,  in 
in  contracting  them.'  A  Thur  this  respect.'  Cook' 8  iSpain,  Lon-- 
through  Spam  by  üdal  ap  Bhya,  don,  1834,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  *  Tho 
second  edition,  London,  1760,  p.  Spaniards  are  kindrhearted  in  all 
3.  'WhentheyhaveonceprofessecL  tne  relations  of  life.'  Hoskin^ 
it,nonearemorefaithfal£riends.'  iSjpain,  London,  1851,  vol.  ii.  p. 

. .  .  'Theyhavegreat  probity  and  68.    Finally,  I  wiU  addncethe 

integrity  of  principle.'    Clark^s  testimony   of  two   professional 

Letters  conceming   the  Spanish  politidans,  both  of  whom  were 

j^a^ion,  London,  1763, 4to.  p.  334.  weU  acqnainted  with  the  Spani* 

*  To  express  all  that  I  feel,  on  the  ards.  Li  1770  Mr.  Harris,  after- 
recoUection  of  their  goodness,  wards  Lord  Malmesbnry,  writes, 
wonld  appear  like  adnlation;  *They  are  brave,  honest»  and 
butimay  ventnreatleast  tosay,  generous.'  Diaries  and  Corre- 
that  simplicity,  sincerity,  gene-  spondenceoftheEarlo/MalmeS' 
rosity,  a  -  high  sense  of  di^ty,  bury,  London,  1844,  vol.  i.  p. 
and  strong  prindples  of  hononr,  48.  And  Lord  Holland,  accord- 
are  the  most  prominent  and  ing  to  Moore,  deemed  <  that  the 
striking  featnres  of  the  Spanish  Spaniards  altogether  are  amongst 
character.'  TotonseruPs  Joumey  the  best  people  of  Enrope/ 
through  SpaiUy  second  edition,  Moores  Memoirs,  edited  by  Lord' 
London,  1792,  vol.  iü  p.  353.  John  Busseil,  vol.  üi.  p.  253^ 
•The  Spaniards,  thongh  naturally  London,  1853. 
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smcerity  in  religions  matters  is  unqnestionable;^®*  tliey 
are,  moreover,  emineiitly  temperate  and  firugal.''*  Yet^ 
all  tliese  great  qnalities  liave  ayaüed  them  nothing,  and 
will  avail  them  nothing,  so  long  as  they  remain  ignoirant. 
What  the  end  of  all  tliis  "wiU  be,  and  whether  in  their 
unhappy  conntry  the  right  path  will  ever  be  taken,  i& 
impossible  for  any  one  to  say.^*^  Bnt  if  it  is  not  taken^ 
no  ameHoration  whicli  can  possibly  be  effected  will 
penetrate  below  the  snrface.     The  sole  conrse  is,  to- 


■**  This  their  whole  history  "'  *  Thiß  is  the  most  wonder- 

decisivelyproyes;  and  as  to  their  fal  conntiy  under  the  sun;   for 

more  recent  State,  the  author  of  here,  inteUect  wields  no  power/ 

Bevelaiions  of  Spain  in  1845|  Inglii  Spai^t  London,  1831,  vol. 

yol.  i.  p.  340,  says :  'But  religion  i.  p.  101.    'Tandis  que  TactiTit^ 

is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  national  publique,  en  Espagne,  se  porte 

character,  that  the  most  forious  depuis  quelques  ann^es  dans  la 

political  storms,  which  prostrate  sph^re  des  int^röts  pratiques  et 

eyerjthing  eise,  blow  over  this  mat^riels,  il  semble,  au  contraire, 

and  leaye  it  unscathed.      It  is  qu'ilyaitunesortede  ralentisse- 

only  amongst  the  educated  male  ment  duis  la  yie  intellectuelle.' 

population  that  any  lack  of  fer-  Ännuaire  des  Deux  Mondes  for 

vour  is  "witnessed.*  1850,  p.  410.    *La  yie  intellec- 

<M  <The  habitual  temperance  tuelle  n'est  point,  malheureuse^ 

of  thesepeople  is  really  adtonish-  ment,  la  sphere  oii  se  manifeste 

ing:   I    neyer  saw  a  Spaniard  le  plus  d*actiyit^  en  Espagne.' 

drink   a  second  glass  of  wine.  Ibid.  'for    1856-1857,    p.    356. 

With  the  lower  order  of  people,  Now,  listen  to  the  practical  con- 

a  peace  of  bread  with  an  apple,  sequences  of  not  giying  free  and 

an    onion,    or  pomegranate,  is  fearless   scope  to  the  inteUect. 

their    usual   repast.'      CroJcer^a  *  It  is  singnlar,  upon  landing  in 

7Vat^^«in  iS^otn,  Londpn,  1799,  the  Peninsula,  and    making  a 

p.  116.  '  The^  are  temperate,  or  short  ezcursion  fora  few  milee  m 

ratherabstenuous,  in  their  living  any  direction,  to  see  reproduced 

to  a  great  degree :  borracho  is  the  the  manners  of   England  five 

highest  term  of  reproach ;  and  it  centuries  backf — to  find  yourself 

is  rare  to  see  a  drunken  man,  thrown    into   the   midst    of  & 

except  it  be  among  the  carriers  s,ociety  which  is  a  dose  counter- 

or  muleteers.'  Dalrympl^s  Travels  part  of  that  extinct  semirciviliga- 

through    Spam,  London,   1777,  tion  of  which  no  tiace  is  to  be 

4to.  p.  174.    'Drunkenness  is  a  found  in  our  histoiy  later  than 

yiee  almost  unknown  in  Spain  the  dose  ofthefourteenth  Century 

among  people  of  a  respectable  and  the  reign  of  Bichard    the 

dass,  and  yery  uncommon  eyen  Second.'  Bevdations  of  Spmnin 

among  the  lower  Orders.'  Esm6-  1845  by  an  English  Resident ^  '^ol. 

nard's  note  in  Oodo^s  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  1. 
London,  1836,  yol.  li.  p.  321. 
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weaken  tlie  superstition  of  tlie  people ;  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  tliat  marcli  of  physical  science,  wlich, 
familiarizing  men  with  conceptions  of  order  and  of  regu- 
larity,  gradnally  encroaclies  on  the  old  notions  of  per- 
tnrbation,  of  prodigy,  and  of  miracle,  and  by  this  means 
accnstoms  the  mind  to  explain  tbe  yicissitudes  of  affairs 
by  natoral  considerationä,  instead  of,  as  beretofore,  by 
tbose  wbicb  are  purely  supematural. 

To  tbis,  in  tbe  most  advanced  conntries  of  Europe, 
every  tbing  bas  been  tending  for  nearly  three  centuries. 
But  in  Spain,  nnfortunately,  education  bas  always  re- 
mained,  and  still  remains,  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  clergy, 
wbo  steadily  oppose  tbat  pirogress  of  knowledge,  wbich 
tbey  are  well  aware  wonld  be  fatal  to  tbeir  own 
power.**®     Tbe  people,  tberefore,  resting  ignorant,  and 

'^  *  That  the  Spaniards,  as  a  than    in     any    other    conntry ! 

people,  are  ignorant,  snpremely  therefore  in  Spain  they  dispky 

ignorant,  it  is  impossible  to  dis-  this  tendency  more  fearlessly.  A 

semble ;  but  this  comes  from  the  good  instance   of  this  may   be 

control  of  education  being  al-  seen  in  a  work  lately  published 

together  in  the  hands  of   the  by  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  in 

clergy,  who  exert  themselves  to  which  a  yiolent  attack  upon  all 

maintain  that  ignorance  to  which  physical  andphilosophical  know- 

theyare  indebted  for  their  power.'  ledge  is  concluded  in  the  follow- 

Spain  by  an  Americanf  Tol,  ii.  ]^.  ing  terms  :   *No  intento  recrimi- 

360.    '  The  schools  in  Madrid  nar  a  ningun  catolico  de  los  qua 

are  allconducted})y  Jesuits;  and  se  asocian  al  nuevo   sistema  de 

the  education  received  in  them,  filosofar  y  de  extender  indefini- 

is  such    as  might  be  ezpected  damente    el    imperio    de    esta 

from  their  heads.'   Ingli^  Spain,  ciencia,  pero  deseo  que  fijen  toda 

Tol.  i.  p.  156.     *  Private  educa-  su  atencion  en  los  puntos  que  no 

tion  here,  is  almost  entirely  in  har^  sino  indicar.    Primero,  que 

the  hands  of  the  clergy.'  Bevela-  las  escuelas  de  Holanda,  Ale- 

tions  of  Spain  m  1845,  vol.  ii.  p.  mania,  Inglaterra  y  Francia  des- 

27.   In  Spain,  as  in  all  countries,  afectas  al  Catolicismo,  han  ini- 

Gatholic  or  Protestant,  the  clergy,  ciado  y  promovido  con  el  mayoi 

considered  as  a  body,  inculcate  empeno  ciertas  discusiones  filo- 

belief  instead  of  inquiry,  and,  by  s6ficas,  presentandolas  como  un 

a  sort  of  conservative  instmct,  triunfo  de    la    razon  sobre   la 

discourage  that  boldness  of  in-  EeUgion,   de  la  filosofta  sobre 

vestigation  without  which  ihere  la  teologia,    del     materialismo 

can  be  no  real  knowledge,  al-  sobre  el  espiritualismo.  Segundo, 

though  there  may  be  much  erudi-  que    sus  maximas  no  son,  en 

tion  and  mere  book-leaming.  In  gran  parte,   mas  que  reproduc- 

Spain,  the  clergy  are  stronger  ciones  6  nuevas  evoluciones  de 
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tlie  causes  whicli  kept  them  in  ignorance  contintdiig, 

it  avails  the  conntry  notliiiig,  that,  from  tdme  to  time, 

enliglitened   mlers   haye  come  forward,    and  liberal 

measures  been  adopted.     Tbe  Spanisb  reformers  have, 

with   rare  exceptions,   eagerlj   attacked  the   Cbtircli, 

wbose  anthority  they  clearly  saw  ouglit  to  be  diminislied. 

Bnt  wbat  tbey  did  not  see  is,  that  such  diminution  can 

be  of  no  real  use  nnless  it  is  tbe  resnlt  of  public  opinion 

nrging  on  politicians  to  the  work.   In  Spain,  politicians 

took  the  initiative,  and  the  people  lagged  behind.  Hence, 

in  Spain,  what  was  done  at  one  time  was  snre  to  be  un- 

done  at  another.   When  the  liberals  were  in  power,  they 

snppressed  the  Inquisition ;  bnt  Ferdinand  Vll.  easily 

restored  it,  because,  thongh  it  had  been  destroyed  by 

Spanish  legislators,    its    existence  was  snited  to  the 

habits  and  traditions  of  the  Spanish  nation.^^^    IVesh 

changes  occnrring,  this  odions  tribnnal  was,  in  1820, 

again  abolished.  Still,  thongh  its  form  is  gone,  its  spirit 

lives.^^^  The  name,  the  body,  and  the  visible  appearance 

of  the  Inquisition,  are  no  more ;  but  the  spirit  which 

generated  the  Inquisition  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 

the  people,  and,   on  slight  provocation,   would  burst 

forth,  and  reinstate  an  institution  which  is  the  effect, 

far  more  than  the  camse,  of  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the 

Spanish  nation. 

errores    mil  veces  refdtados  j  simüar  acta  gaye  such  delight  to 

condenados  por  la  sana  filosona  the  Ghuich  as  weU  as  to  the 

y  por  la  Iglesia ;  bajo  cayo  con-  people,  that,    according     to    a 

cepto  no  tienen  por  qu6  felici-  great  divine,  the  retom  of  Fer- 

tarse  en  razon  de  su  progreeo,  dinand  to  Spain  is  to  be  deemed 

sino  mas  bien  avergonzarse  por  the    immediato  act    of  Divine 

SU  retroceso.'     Costa  y  Borrcu,  Providence,   watching  over  the 

Iglesia  en  Espana,    Barcelona,  interests  of  Spain.    '  La  divina 

1857»  p.  150.  Providenda  abreTi6  los  dias  de 

*^    *  Immediately    after    his  prueba,  j  la  catolica  Espana  res- 

arriyal  in  Madrid^  Ferdinand  re-  pir6  oenida  con  los  laureles  del 

established  the  Inquisition ;  and  triunfo,  recobrando  luego  a  su 

his  decree  for  that  purpose  was  tan  deseado  monarca,  el  senor 

hailed  throughout  all  Spain  with  rey  don  Fernando  Vll/    Costa 

illuminations,thanksgiyings,and  y  Borras,  Observaciones  aobre  la 

otherrejoicings/  QuirCs  Memoirs  Iglesia   en   Espafia,   Barceloxiay 

of   Ferdinand     VII.,   London,  1857,  p.  91. 

1824,  pp.  189,  190.     This  and  »•  «The  spirit  of  the  Inqui- 
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In  the  same  way,  other  and  more  systematic  attacks 
which  were  made  on  the  Oliarcli,  during  the  present 
Century,  sncceeded  at  first,  bat  were  sure  to  be  even- 
toally  baffled.'®*  Under  Joseph,  in  1809,  the  monaßtic 
Orders  were  suppressed,  and  their  property  was  con- 
fiscated.'**  Litfcle,  however,  did  Spain  gain  by  thiß. 
The  nation  was  on  their  side ;  ^^  and  as  soon  as  the 
storm  passed  away,  they  were  restored.  In  1836,  there 
was  another  politicaL  movement,  and  the  liberab  being 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  Mendizabal  secnlarized  all  the 
•Chnrch  property,  and  deprived  the  clergy  of  nearly  the 
wbole  of  their  enormous  and  ill-gotten  wealth.^**    He 

sition  is  still  aliye;  for  no  king,  **^  Gomparesomevery  sensible 

cortes,  or  Constitution,  ever  per-  remarks    in  BcuxnCs  Six  Years 

mits  in  Spain  any  approach  to  in  Biscay,  London,  1838,  pp.  40, 

any  religious  toleration.'   Ford) 8  41,  50,  with  QuirCa  Memoirs  oj 

Spain f    London,    1847,    p.   60.  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  pp.  192, 

*Le8  cortös  anraient  beau  per-  193. 

mettre  l'ezercice  du  culte  protes-  *"    Walton*8    Bevoluiions   of 

tantou  juif,  il  n'est  pointcertain  Spain,  London,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p. 

que  cela  ne  suscit&t  de  p^rilleux  343. 

conflits.*      Ännuaire    des    Beux  ■•'Veryshortlybeforetliesup- 

Mondes,  ou  Hiatoire  GhUrcde  des  pression  of  the  monastic  oiders, 

Divers  Etats,  1854-1865,  vol.  t.  '  Le   respect    ponr  le   £n)C   en 

p.  272,  Paris,  1855  ;   a  work  of  gön&ral  est  ponss^  si  loin,  qu'on 

considerable  ability,  planned  on  lui  attribue  une  vertu  pi^erva- 

the  same  scheme  as  the  Anntud  tlve,   mdme  au-delä  de  la  yie, 

Begister,  but  far  superior  to  it.  quelque  peu  r^gulito  qu'elle  ait 

Bespectingthe  chance  of  the  In-  et^.    Aussi  n'y  a-t-il  rien  de  si 

quisition  being  again  restored,  conunun  que  de  Yoir  las  morts 

compare   two    interesting   pas-  ensevelis  en  robe  de  moines,et 

«ages  in  Spain  hy  an  American,  conduits  ainsi  &  leur  demi^  de- 

1831,  Yol.  li.  p.  330,  and  In^lü  meure  ä  visage  döcouTert.' .... 

Spain,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  85.    Since  De  m^me  quele  frocaooompagne 

then,  the  balance  of  affiiirs  has,  les  Espagnols  au  tombean,  de 

on  the  whole,  been  in  feiyour  of  mdme  il  en  saisit  quelques-uns 

the   Church,  which  receiyed  a  au  sortir  du  beroeau.    II  n'est 

further  aocession  of  strength  by  pas  rare  de  rencontrer  de  peüts 

the  success  of   the    essentially  moines  de   quatre  k  cinq  ans 

religious    war    recentjy   waged  polissonnant  dans  la  rue.'  Bwit- 

against  the  Moors.     Hence,  if  goin^,    TaMeau   de    VEapagne, 

any  fresh  political  catastrophe  Pans,  1808,  yoL  ii.  pp.  330,  331. 

were  to  occur  in  Spain,  I  should  ••*  The  confiscation  took  place 

üot  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  atdifferentperiodsbetween  1835 

that  the  Inquisition  was  re-esta-  and  1 84 1 .  Compare  FortPs  Spain, 

hlished.  p.  48.    ßevelaäons  of  Bpain  by 
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did  not  know  how  foolisli  it  is  to  attack  an  institation, 
nnless  you  can  first  lessen  its  inflttence.  Overrating  the 
power  of  legislation,  he  nnderrated  the  power  of  opinion. 
This,  the  resnlt  clearly  showed.  Within  a  very  few 
years,  the  reaction  began.  In  1845,  was  enacted  what 
was  called  the  law  of  devolution,  by  which  the  first  step 
was  taken  towards  the  re-endowment  of  the  clergy.^^^ 
In  1851,  their  position  was  still  fdrther  improved  by  the 
celebrated  Concordat,  in  which  the  right  of  acquiring, 
as  well  as  of  possessing,  was  solemnly  confirmed  to 
them.3^ö  With  aU  this,  tiie  nation  heartily  concurred.'^^ 
Such,  however,  was  the  madness  of  the  liberal  party, 
that,  only  fotiryears  afterwards,  when  they  for  amoment 
obtained  power,  they  forcibly  annnlled  these  arrange- 
ments,  and  revoked  concessions  which  had  been  made 
to  the  Chnroh,  and  which,  nnhappily  for  Spain,  public 


^n  Engliah  Besident,  yol.  i.  p.  from  Spain,  an  acoonnt  of  that 

-366.     (Joata  y  BorraSf  Iglesia  en  countiy.    His  work  is  valuable, 

Espana,  p.    95.     Anntuiire  des  as  showing  the  State  of  public 

Detuc  Mondes  for  1850,  Paris,  feeling  just  before  the  Concordat, 

]  851,  p.  369.    I  have  songht  in  and  whüe  the  Spanish  dergy 

vain  for  any  detailed  histoiy  of  were  still  suffering  £rom  the  well- 

these  transactions.  intentioned,   but    grossly    injn- 

»•*  '  D^s  1845,  Tine  loi  dite  de  dicions  acte  of  tiie  liberal  party. 

devolutiorif  enattendantnn  r^le-  '  We  yisited  these  churches  on  a 

ment  d^finitif,  applique  a  la  do-  Sunday,  and  were  surprised  to 

tation  du  clerg^  une  portion  des  und  them  all  crowded  to  ezcess. 

biensecd^astiquesnonvenduB.'  The  incomes  of  the  dergy  are 

Anntmire    des    Delix    Mcmdes,  greaüy  reduced,  but  their  for- 

1851-2,  Paris,  1852,  p.  318.  tunes    are    gmdually  reviying.' 

866  (ji  y  a  ici  un  r^glement  HosJdni  Bpain,  London,  1851, 

fiolennel,   sous    la    forme    d'un  vol.  i.  p.  25.     *  The  priests  are 

trait^,  de  toutes  les  affiiires  re-  slowlyre-establishing  their  power 

latiyes  k  l'öglise ;  tfest  le  con-  in  Spain,'  yoL  ii.  p.  201.     *  The 

cordat  de  1851.    Le  concordat  crowded  churches,  and,  notwith- 

reconnait    k    l'^lise    le    droit  standing   the    appropriation   of 

cL'acqu6rir  et  de  poss6der.'  Ibid,  their  reyenues,  the  absence  of 

1854,  1855,  p.  273,  Paris,  1855.  all  appearanoe  of  anything  like 

••'  The  veiy  year  in  which  poveity  in  the  chapels  and  ser- 

the  Concordat  became  law,  Mr.  vices,  prove  that  the  Spaniards 

Hoskins,  the  well-known  trayel-  are  now  as  deyout  worshippers, 

1er  in  Africa,  a  gentleman  eyi-  and  as  zealous  friends  of   the 

dently    of  considerable   intelli-  Church,  as  they  were  in    her 

gence,  pnblished,  on  his  retum  pahuy  days,'  yol.  ii.  p.  28>> 
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opinion  hsd  ratified.'**  The  results  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen.  In  Aragon  and  in  otlier  parte  of  Spain, 
tlie  people  flew  to  arms ;  a  Garlist  insnrrection  broke 
ont,  and  a  cry  ran  throngli  tlie  oonntry,  that  religion 
was  in  danger.^**  It  is  impossible  to  benefit  such  a 
nation  as  thäs.  The  reformers  were,  of  conrse,  over- 
thrown,  and  by  the  antnnm  of  1856  their  party  was 
broken  np.  The  political  reaction  now  began,  and  ad- 
vanced  so  rapidly,  that,  by  the  spring  of  1857,  the  policy 
of  the  two  preceding  years  was  completely  reversed. 
Those  who  idly  thonghtthat  they  conld  regenerate  their 
country  by  laws,  saw  all  their  hopes  confonnded.  A 
minifltry  was  formed,  whose  measnres  were  more  in 
accordtuice  with  the  national  mind.  In  May  1857, 
Cortes  assembled.  The  representatiyes  of  the  people 
sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  goyemment, 
and,  by  their  nnited  authority,  the  worst  provisions  of 
the  Goncordat  of  1851  were  amply  confirmed,  the  sale 
of  Ghnrch  property  was  forbidden,  and  all  the  limita- 
tions  which  had  been  set  to  the  power  of  the  bishops 
were  at  once  removed.'^^ 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  anderstand  the  real 
nature  of  Spanish  civüLzation.  He  will  see  how^ 
ander  the  high-soonding  names  of  loyaliy  and  religion, 
lork  the  deadly  eyils  which  those  names  have  always 
concealed,  bat  which  it  is  the  basiness  of  the  histo- 
rian  to  drag  to  light  and  expose.  A  blind  spirit  of 
reverence,  taking  the  form  of  an  anworthy  and  igno- 
minioas  sabmission  to  the  Grown  and  the  Gharch,  is  the^ 

''"  'La  loi  de  d^amortisse-  vacionessobrelalglesiaenEapana, 

ment    promxdga^e    le    l*'   mal,  Barcelona,  1857,  pp.  119,  286, 

1855,  ordonne,  comme  on  sait,  la  292 ;  and  respecting  the  law  of 

mise  en  vente  de  tons  les  biens  the  Ist  of  May,  see  p.  247. 

de  main-morte,  et  en  particnlier  ***  *  Aussile  premier  mot  d'or- 

des  biens  qni  restent  encore  &  dre  de    rinsnrrection  a  6tÄ  la 

r^lise/     Annuaire   des   Deux  d^ense  de  la  religion.' ^nnitotr« 

M(mdes,  1855,  1856,  p.  810.  See  des  Deux  Mondes,  1854, 1855,  p. 

also  Annuaire^   1854,  1855,    p.  275. 

274.      For  an  accoxmt  of  other  ^^  Anntuiire  des  Deux  Mondes^ 

Steps  taken  against  the  Chnreh  1856,  1857*  pp.  315-317,  324- 

in  the  spring  and  snmmer  of  331,336. 
1855,  see  Costa  y  Borras,  Obser" 
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capital  and  essential  vice  of  tlie  Spanisli  people.     It  is 
their  sole  national  vice,  and  it  has   snfficed  to  min 
them.     IVom  it  aU  nations  have  grieyonBly  snSered, 
and  many  still  snJOTer.  But  nowhere  in  Enrope,  has  this 
principle  been  so  long  supreme  as  in  Spain.     There- 
fore,  nowhere  eise  in  Eiirope  are  tlie  conseqnences  so 
manifest  and  so  fatal.     The  idea  of  libertj  is  extinct, 
if,  indeed,  in  the  tnie  sense  of  the  word,  it  ever  can  be 
saidto  have  existed.      Outbreaks,  no  doubt,  tbere  have 
been,  and  will  be ;  bat  they  are  bnrsts  of  lawlessness, 
rather  than  of  liberty.     In  the  most  civiHzed  conntries, 
the  tendency  always  is,  to  obey  even  unjust  laws,  but 
while  obeying  them,  to  insist  on  their  repeal.     This  is 
becanse  we    perceive    that    it    is    better  to   remove 
grievances  than  to  resist  them.     While  we  snbmit  to 
the  particnlar  hardship,  we  assail  the  System  from 
which  the  hardship  flows.     Eor  a  nation  to  take  this 
View,  reqnires  a  certain  reach  of  mind,  wHch,  in  the 
darker  periods  of  European  history,  was  nnattainable. 
Hence  we  find,  that,  in  the  middle    ages,    thongh 
tomnltB  were  inoessant,  rebellions  were  rare.     Bnt, 
since  the  sixteenth  centtuy,   local  insurrections,   pro- 
voked  by  immediate  injnstice,  are  diminishing,  and  are 
being  snperseded  by  revolutions,  which  strike  at  once 
at  the  sonrce  from   whence   the  injnstice  proceeds. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  change  is  beneficial ; 
partly  becanse  it  is  always  good  to  rise  from  effects  to 
canses,  and  partly  becanse  revolutions  being  less  fre- 
quent  than  insurrections ,  the  peace  of  society  would  be 
more    rarely  disturbed,  if   men  confined  themselves 
entirely  to  die  larger  remedy.      At  the  same  time,  in- 
surrections   are    generaUy     wrong;    revolutions    are 
always  right.     Au  insurrection  is  too  offcen  the  mad 
and  passionate  effort  of  ignorant  persons,  who  are  im- 
patient  under  some  immediate  injury,  and  never  stop 
to  investigate  its  remote  and  general  causes.     But  a 
revolution,  when  it  is  thc'Work  of  the  nation  itself,  is 
a    splendid    and    imposing  spectacle,  becanse  to  the 
moral  qnaEfrr  of  indignation  produced  by  Üie  presence 
of  evil,  it  adds  the  intellectual  quahties  of  foresight 
and  combination;  and,  uniting  in  the  same  act  some  of 
VOL,  n.  Q  Q 
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ihe  higliest  properties  of  our  natnre,  it  acHeves  a 
double  pnrpose,  not  oiüy  punisliiiig  the  oppressor,*  but 
also  relieving  the  oppressed. 

In  Spain,  however,  tliere  never  has  been  a  revoln- 
t&on,  properly  so  called ;  there  never  has  even  been  one 
g^rand  national  rebellion.  Tbe  people,  tbongh  ofteii 
lawless,  are  never  free.  Among  Übern,  we  find  still 
preserved  that  pecnliar  taint  of  barbarism,  wbich  makes 
men  prefer  occasional  disobedience  to  systematic 
liberty.  Gertain  feelincns  there  are  of  onr  common 
naiS  which  even  tiieif  slavish  loyaliy  cannot  eradi- 
cate,  and  wbich,  from  time  to  time,  nrge  them  to  resist 
injustice.  Sncb  instincts  are  happily  the  inalienable 
lot  of  hnmanity,  which  we  cannot  forfeit,  if  we  wonld, 
and  which  are  too  offcen  the  last  resonrce  against  the 
extravagances  of  tyranny.  And  this  is  aU  Übat  Spain 
now  poBsesses.  Tbe  Spamards,  therefore,  resist^  not 
becanse  thej  are  Spamards,  bnt  becanse  they  are  men. 
Still,  even  while  they  resist,  they  revere.  While  they 
wiU  rise  np  against  a  vexatious  impost,  they  cronch 
before  a  System,  of  which  the  impost  is  the  smallest 
eviL  They  smite  the  taz-gatherer,  but  Ml  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  contemptible  prince  for  whom  the  taz- 
gatherer  plies  his  craft.  They  will  even  revile  the 
&oublesome  and  importunate  monk,  or  sometimes  they 
will  scoff  at  the  sleek  and  arrogant  priest ;  while  such 
is  their  infatuation,  that  they  would  risk  their  lives  in 
defence  of  that  cruel  Church,  which  has  inflicted  on 
them  hideous  calamities,  but  to  which  they  still  cling, 
as  if  it  were  the  dearest  object  of  their  affections. 

Connected  with  these  habits  of  mind,  and  in  sooth 
forming  part  of  them,  we  find  a  reverence  for  antiquity, 
and  an  inordinate  tenacity  of  old  opinions,  old  belie&, 
and '  old  habits,  which  remind  us  of  those  tropica! 
civilizations  wHch  formerly  flourished.  Such  preju- 
dices  were  once  universal  even  in  Europe ;  but  they 
began  to  die  out  in  the  sixteenth  Century,  and  aro 
now,  cömparatively  speaking,  extinct,  except  in  Spain, 
where  they  have  always  been  welcomed.  In  that 
country,  they  retain  their  original  force,  and  produce 
their  natm*al  results.     By  encouraging  the  notion,  that 
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All  the  tiuths  most  important  to  know  aore  ali*ead7 
known,  they  repress  tliose  aspirations,  and  drdl  tliat 
generous  confidence  in  the  fatnre,  witkont  which 
notbing  really  great  can  be  acbieved.  A  people  who 
regard  the  past  with  too  wistfdl  an  eye,  will  never 
bestir  themselves  to  help  the  onward  progress  ;  they 
will  hardly  believe  that  progress  is  possible.  To  them, 
antiqnity  is  synonymons  with  wisdom,  and  every  im- 
provement  is  a  dangerons  innovation.  In  this  state, 
Enrope  lingered  for  many  centnries;  in  this  state, 
Spain  still  Imgers.  Hence  the  Spaniards  are  remark- 
able  for  an  inertness,  a  want  of  buoyancy,  and  an 
absence  of  hope,  which,  in  our  bnsy  and  enterprizing 
age,  isolate  them  &om  the  rest  of  Üie  civilized  world. 
Believing  that  little  can  be  done,  they  are  in  no  hnrry 
to  do  it.  BelLeving  that  the  knowledge  they  have 
inherited,  is  far  greater  than  any  they  can  obtain,  they 
wishto  preserve  their  intellectnal  possessions  whole 
and  nnimpaired ;  inasmuch  as  the  least  alteration  in 
them  might  lessen  their  yalne.  Content  with  what 
has  been  already  bequeathed,  they  are  exclnded  from 
that  great  European  movement,  which,  first  clearly 
perceptible  in  the  sizteenth  Century,  has  ever  since 
been  steadily  advancing,  nnsettHng  old  opinions, 
destroying  old  foUies,  reforming  and  improving  on 
every  side,  inflnencing  even  such  barbarous  countries 
as  B*ussia  and  Turkey ;  but  leaving  Spain  unscathed 
While  the  human  intellect  has  been  making  the  most 
prodigi6us  and  unheard-of  strides,  whQe  discoveries  in 
every  quarter  are  simultaneously  pressing  upon  us,  and 
Coming  in  such  rapid  and  bewildering  succession,  that 
the  strengest  sight,  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  their 
splendour,  is  unable  to  contemplate  them  as  a  whole  ; 
while  other  discoveries  still  more  important,  and  still 
more  remote  from  ordinary  experience,  are  manifestly 
approaching,  and  may  be  seen  looming  in  the  distance, 
whence  they  are  now  obscurely  working  on  the  ad- 
vanced  thinkers  who  are  nearest  to  them,  fiUing  their 
minds  with  those  ill-defined,  restless,  and  abnost 
uneasy,  feelings,  which  are  the  invariable  harbingers 
of  future  triumph;  while    the  veil  is  being  rudely 

aa  2 
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tom,  and  natnre,  yiolated  at  all  points,  is  forced  io  dis- 

close  her  secrets,  and  reveal  her  structnre,  her  economj, 

and  her  laws,  to  the  indomitable  energy  of  man ;  while 

Enrope  is  ringing  with  the  noise  of  intälectoal  achieye- 

ments,  with  which  even  despotic  govemments  afifect  to 

sympathize,  in  order  that  tiiey  may  divert  them  fcom 

tiLeir  natural  conrse,  and  nse  them  as  new  instroments 

whereby  to   oppress   yet  more  the  liberties    of  the 

people  ;  while,  amidst  this  general  din  and  excitement, 

the   public   mind,  swayed   to  and  fro,   is  tossed  and 

agitated, — Spain  sleeps    on,   nntronbled,    nnheeding, 

impassive,  receiving  no  impressions  from  the  rest  of 

the  World,  and  malong  no  impressions  npon  it.     There 

she  lies,  at  the  forther  extremity  of  the  Gontinent,  a 

hnge  and  torpid  mass,  the  sole  representatiye  now  re- 

maining  of  the  feehngs  and  knowledge  of  the  Middle 

Ages.     And,  what  is  the  worst  Symptom  of  all,  she  is 

satisfied  wiÜi  her  own  condition.     Though  she  is  the 

most  backward  conntry  in  Enrope,  she  believes  herseif 

to  be  the  foremost.     She  is  proud  of  every  thing  of 

which  she  shonld  be  ashamed.     She  is  prond  of  the 

antiqnity  of  her  opinions ;  prond  of   her  orthodoxy ; 

proud  of  the  strength  of   her  faith;   proud  of  her 

immeasurable  and    chÜdish  credulity;   proud  of  her 

unwillingnoss    to    amend    either    her   creed    or    hei* 

customs ;  proud  of  her  hatred  of  heretics,  and  proud  of 

the  undying  vigilance*  with  which  she  has  baffled  theii* 

efforts  to  obtain  a  füll  and  legal  establishment  on  her 

soil. 

All  these  things  conspiring  together,  produce,  in 
their  aggregate,  that  melancholy  exhibition  to  which 
we  giye  the  coUective  name  of  Spain.  The  history 
of  that  Single  word  is  the  history  of  nearly  evenr 
yicissitude  of  which  the  human  species  is  capable.  It 
comprises  the  extremes  of  strength  and  of  weakness, 
of  uubounded  wealth  and  of  abject  porerty.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  mixture  of  different  races,  languages, 
and  bloods.  It  includes  almost  every  political  combi- 
nation  whieh  the  wit  of  man  can  devise  ;  laws  infinite 
in  variety,  ae  well  as  in  number  ;  constitutions  of  all 
kindS|  m)m  the  most    stringent  to  the  most  liberal« 
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Democracy,  monarcliy,  goyermnent  by  priests,  govern- 

ment  by  mtmicipalities,  govemment  by  nobles,  govem- 

ment  by  representative  bodies,  govemment  by  natives, 

govemment  by  foreigners,  have  been  tried,  and  tried 

in  vain.     Material  appliance^  have  been  lavisbly  nsed ; 

arts,  inventions,  and  macbines  introdnced  £rom  abroad, 

mannfactnres  set  np,  commnnications  opened,   roads 

made,   canals  dug,   mines  worked,  barbonrs  formed. 

In  a  Word,  there  bas  been  every  sort  of  alteration, 

except  alterations  of  opinion;  there  has   been    every 

possible  change,  except  changes  in  knowledge.    And 

the  resnlt  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  sncoessive 

govemments,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  foreign  cus- 

toms,  and  in  spite  of  those  physical  ameliorations,  which 

jnBt  touch  the  surface   of   society,  but   are    unable 

to  penetrate  beneath,   there  are  no  signs  of  national 

progress ;  the  priests  are  rather  gaining  ground  than 

losing  it ;  the  shghtest  attack  on  the  Chnrch  ronses  the 

people;  while,  even  the  dissoluteness   of   the  clergy, 

and  the  odious  vices  which,  in  the  present  centiiy, 

have  stained  the  throne,  can  do  nanght  to  leasen  either 

the  superstition  or  the  loyalty  which  the  accnmulated 

force  of  many  centuries  has  graven  on  the  minds,  and 

eaten  into  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
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